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SHAKESPEARE'S 
HISTORIES   AND    POEMS 


Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd. 

To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awful  face  :  the  dauntless  child 
Stretched  forth  his  little  arms  and  smiled. 
"This  pencil  take  (she  said),  whose  colours  clear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year  :  immortal  Boy  ! 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  joy  ; 
Of  horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears. 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.  " 

Gray:  The  Progress  of  Poesy, 
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KING  JOHN 

Dramatis  Person^e 

King  John. 

Prince  Henry,  his  Son. 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne. 

William  Mareshall,  :^rl  of  Pembroke, 

Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  Earl  of  Essex. 

William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  Chamberlain  to  the  King. 

Robert  Faulconbridge. 

Philip  Faulconbridge,  his  Half-brother,  Bastard 

Son  to  King  Richard  I. 
James  Gurney,  Servant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge.      , 
Peter  of  Pomfret. 
Philip,  King  of  France. 
Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 
Duke  of  Austria. 

Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  Pope's  Legate. 
Melun,  a  French  Lord. 
Chatillon.  Ambassador  from  France. 

Elinor,  Widow  of  King  Henry  H.,  and  Mother  to 
King  John.  '  . 

Constance,  Mother  to  Arthur. 

Blanch,  Daughter  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Castife, 
and  Niece  to  King  John. 

Lady  Faulconbridge,  Mother  to  the  Bastard  anci 
Robert  Faulconbridge. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Citizens  of  Angiers,  Sheriff,  Heralds,- 
Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  Attendants.. 

Scene — Sometimes  in  England,  and  sometimes, 
in  France. 
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KING    JOHN 

ACT   FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

Northampton,     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Kingjohn^  Queen  Elinor^  Pembroke^  Essex, 
Salisbury y  and  others^  7vith  Chatillon, 

K.  John.  Now,say,Chatillon,whatwould  France  with  us? 

Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  King  of  France, 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty, 
The  borrowed  majesty  of  England  here. 

Eli.  a  strange  beginning ; — borrowed  majesty ! 

K.  John.  Silence,  good  mother  :  hear  the  embassy. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories. 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles, 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

K.  John.  What  follows  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 

Chat.  The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody  war, 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment :  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my  mouth, 
The  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in  peace. 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
So,  hence  !     Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
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An  honoarable  conduct  let  him  have : 
Pembroke,  look  to 't.     Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[JSxeunf  Ckatilion  and  Pembroke, 

Eli.  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease 
Till  she  had  kindled  France  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented  and  made  whole 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love, 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  strong  possession  and  our  right  for  us. 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession  much  more  than  your  right, 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you  and  me : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear, 
Which  none  but  Heaven  and  you  and  I  shall  hear. 

Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire^  who  whispers 
Essex. 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you, 
That  e'er  I  heard ;  shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach. —  \^Exit  Sheriff. 

Our  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall  pay 
This  expedition's  charge. — 

Re-enter  Sheriff,  with  Robert  Faulconbridge^  a?id  Philip, 
his  Bastard  Brother. 

What  men  are  you? 

Bast.  Your  faithful  subject  I,  a  gentleman 
Born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  eldest  son. 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

K.  John.  What  art  thou  ? 

Rob.  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulconbridge. 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seeme. 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king  : 
That  is  well  known  ;  and,  as  I  think,  one  father : 
But  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth 
I  put  you  o'er  to  Heaven  and  to  my  mother : 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  ma^g^^j^ 
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Eli.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man !   thou   dost  shame  thy 
mother 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast.  I,  tgadam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it : 
That  is  my  brother's  plea  and  none  of  mine : 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year. 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour  and  my  land  1 

K.  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow. — Why,  being  younger 
born, 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast,  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slandered  me  with  bastardy  : 
But  whether  I  be  as  true-begot  or  no, 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But  that  I  am  as  well-begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him, 

0  old  Sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  Heaven  thanks  I  was  not  like  to  thee  I 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  Heaven  lent  us  here ! 
Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de- lion's  face  ; 

The  accent  of  his  tongue  aflfecteth  him. 

Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 

In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 
K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts. 

And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. — Sirrah,  speak : 

What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 
Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father. 

With  half  that  face  would  he  have  all  my  land  : 

A  half-fac'd  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 
Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd. 

Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much, — 
Bast.  Well,  sir ;  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land  : 

Your  tale  must  be  how  he  employed  my  mother. 
Rob.  And  once  despatch'd  him  in  an  embassy 

To  Germany,  there  with  the  emperor 

To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 

The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king, 

And  in  the  meantime  sojourn'd  at  my  father's ; 

Where  how  he  did  prevail  I  shame  to  speak.T 
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But  truth  is  truth :  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay, 
As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself, 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeathed 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it  on  his  death 
That  this  my  mother's  son  was  none  of  his ; 
An  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine. 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate ; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him ; 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers, 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son, 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world ; 
In  sooth  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him,  nor  your  father, 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him.     This  concludes  : 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Eli.  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faulconbridge, 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land, 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence  and  no  land  beside  ? 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  had  his,  Sir  Robert  his,  like  him  ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods, 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuffd,  my  face  so  thin 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose 
Lest  men  should  say,  "Look,  where  three-farthings 

goes ; " 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
('Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place) 
I  'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face :    Google 
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I  would  not  be  Sir  Nob  in  any  case. 
Eli.  I  like  thee  well.     Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune, 

Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 
Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I  '11  take  my  chance 

Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence  and  't  is  dear.- — 

Madam,  I  '11  follow  you  unto  the  death. 
Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 
Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 
K.  John.    What  is  thy  name? 
Bast.  Philip,  my  liege ;  so  is  my  name  begun ; 

Philip,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 
K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose  form 
thou  bearest : 

Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  more  great ; 

Arise  Sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet. 
Bast.  Brother  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your  hand  : 

My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land. — 

Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day, 

When  I  was  got,  Sir  Robert  was  away ! 
Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet ! 

I  am  thy  grandam,  Richard :  call  me  so. 
Bast.  Madam,  by  chance  but  not  by  truth ;  what  though? 

Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right, 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch : 

Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night, 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch. 

Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot, 

And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 
K.  John.  Go,  Faulconbridge :  now  hast  thou  thy  desire; 

A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. — 

Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard ;  we  must  speed 

For  France,  for  France,  for  it  is  more  than  need. 
Bast.   Brother,  adieu  :  good  fortune  come  to  thee, 

For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. — 

[Exeunt  all  but  Bastard. 

A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was, 

But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 

Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady. 

"  Good  den.  Sir  Richard."—"  God-a-mercy,  fellow  ; " 

And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter ; 

For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names  ; 
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'T  is  too  respective  and  too  sociable 

For  your  conversion.     Now  your  traveller, 

He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 

And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed, 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth^  and  catechise 

My  picked  man  of  countries : — "  My  dear  sir," 

Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin, 

"  I  shall  beseech  you  " — that  is  question  now ; 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  absey-book: 

"  O  sir,"  says  answer,  "  at  your  best  command ; 

At  your  employment ;  at  your  service,  sir : " 

"  No,  sir,"  says  question,"  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours : " . 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  qu^tion  would, 

Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment, 

And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po, 

It  draws  towards  supper  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society. 

And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself; 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to.  the  time 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation  ; 

(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack  or  no  ]) 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device,  . 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement. 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  ^poison  for  the  age's  tooth : 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive, 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding-robes  ? 

What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbridge  and  James  Gurney, 

O  me  1  it  is  my  mother. — How  now,  good  lady  ? 

What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 
Lady  F.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother?  where  is  he, 

That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 
Bast.  My  brother  Robert  ?  old  Sir  Robertas  son  ? 

Colbrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man  ? 

Is  it  Sir  Robert's  son  that  you  seek  so  ? 
Lady  F.  Sir  Robert's  son !     Ay,  thou  unrevprent  boy, 

Sir  Robert's  son  ;  why  scorn'st  thou  at  Sir:>RQbc!rt  ? 
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He  is  Sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 

Bast.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  awhile  ? 

GuR.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

Bast.  Philip!  sparrow!  James, 

There 's  toys  abroad  :  anon  1 11  t^ll  thee  more. — 

[Exit  Gurney. 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  Sir  Robert's  son  : 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good  Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast. 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well ;  marry,  to  confess, 
Could  he  get  me  ?     Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it : 
We  know  his  handiwork. — Therefore,  good  mother, 
To  whom  am  I  beholding  for  these  limbs  ? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg* 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brother  too. 
That  for  thine  own  gain  shouldst  defend  mine  honour  ? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  ? 

Bast.  Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — Basilisco-lik^.* 
What !  I  am  dubb*d ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son ; 
I  have  disclaim'd  Sir  Robert  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father : 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope ;  who  was  it,  mother  ? 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulconbridge  ? 

Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  was  thy  father. 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed. — 
Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge  !^ — 
Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again, 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth. 
And  so  doth  yours  ;  your  fault  was  not  your  folly  : 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose. 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love. 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts 
May  Easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  motl^^e 
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With  all  my  Jtteant  1  l^bank.  thee  for  my  father  1 

Who  lives  and  dares-  but  say*  thou  didst  not  well 

When  I  was  got;  I'll  send  hia  soul  4a  hell. 

Come,  lady,  I  will  «how  thee  to  my  kin ;  • .  ' 

And  they  shall  say,  ivben  Richard  me  begot^  j 

If  thou  had$>t  said  him  nay,. it  had  been* sin: 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies.:  I  say  'twas  not,       [E^etaUi 


ACT  SECOND.  '   ^ 

SCfiNK'  L         •  . ) 

France,     Before  the  Walls  of  Anglers. 

Enter^  on  one  side, '  ihe  Duke  of  Austria,  and  Forces  ;  on 
the  other,  Phillfy  R'lng  of  France,  and  Forcts ; 
Lewis y  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Attendants, 

Lew.  Before  Ai>gi«rs  well  met,,  braye  Austria.- — 
Arthur,  that  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood,  i 

Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  hjeart,  .  i 

And  fought  th^,  holy  wars,  in  Palestine,  i     ,/ 

By  this  brave  dul^e  qame  early  to  his  grave :      .  . 
And,  for  ara^ds.to  his  posterity. 
At  our  importance  hjther  is  he  come,  ,  .i : 

To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf. 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 

Of  thy  unnaUiml  uu^cIq,  English  John.  -     .- 

Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither-     • 

Arth.  God  shall  forgive  ypu  Gceur^de-li^^n's  death 
The  rather  th^  you  giye  his  offspring- life, 
Shadowing  tl>^ir  right,  under  ypw:  wiiags  of  war.    .     , 
I  give  you  welcQipe  y?ith  a  powerless  hai>d, 
But  with  a  heart  f*m>  of  u  retained  love :  ,       ' 

Welcome  befpfe  the  gates  of  Angiem,  duke.    ,    j  .  i 

Lew.  a  nobW  boy !.   .Who. would  nqi  do  thee  right ?  ■ 

AusT.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  tbig;  zealojuskisa,      , ,  .. , 
As  seal  to  this  indentures. qf  my  love. 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return,. 
Till  AngiejfSj'ftpd  the  right  thou  hast  in  France,  .  •  .  / 
Together  with  that  palei,  that  white-fac'd  shore,  '      f 
Whos^  foot-spy Kns. back  the  ocean's  roaring  tido^t 
And  coop$.ftQ«i,pther  lands^  her  is^M^UfGooQle 

III.  A  2 
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Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  wkh  the  main, 

That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 

And  confident  from  foreign  purposes^ 

Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west 

Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy, 

Will  I  not  think  of  hom^,  but  follbw  arms. 
Const.  O  !  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks, 

Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength 

To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love. 
AusT,    The  peace  of  Heaven  is   theirs  that  lift  their 
swords 

In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 
K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work.     Our  cannon  shall  be  bent 

Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. 

Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline, 

To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages. 

We  '11  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones, 

Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood, 

But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 
Const.  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 

Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood. 

My  Lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 

That  right  in  peace  Which  here  we  urge  in  war ; 

And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood. 

That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon, 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady  ! — lo,  upon  thy  wish, 
Our  messenger,  Chatillon,  is  arrived. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord ; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee :  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege, 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms.     The  adverse  winds, 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I. 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town, 
His  forces  str<!»ng,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen. 
An  At^,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife  \ 
With  her  her  niece,  the  Lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceas'd-i 
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And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  .fiery  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  thajr  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  wnit  o-er 
Did  never  float  upoa  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 

[Drums,  heard  within. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand, 
To  parley  or  to  fight:  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlook^id  for  is  this  expedition  ! 

AusT.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awaki^  endeavour  for  defence, 
For  courage  moupiteth  with  occasion  : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  pnepar'd. 

Enter  King  John^  Elinor ^  Blanchy  the  Bastardy 
Pembroke y  and  Forces, 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own ; 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven, 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to.  heaven. 

K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England,  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  Eijgland,  there  to  live  in  peace. 
England  we  love;  and  for  that  England's  sake 
With  burden  of  our  armovir  here  we  sweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawful  king, 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face ; 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  werp  moulded  out  of  his  I    . 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large     . 
Which  died  in  G^i?ejr,  an^  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  mto  as;  huge  a  volume- 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  .elder.  brother^l^llTiGoogle 
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And  this  his  son ;  England  was  Geffrey's  right, 
And  this  is  Geffrey's.     In  the  name  of  God 
How  comes  it  then  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king, 
When  hving  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  ? 

K.  John.  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  commission, 
France, 
To  draw  ray  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.    Phi.    From   that  supernal   Judge,  that  stirs   good 
thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority, 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy : 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong, 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

K.  John.  Alack  !  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Excuse :  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is  it  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

Const.  Let  me  make  answer : — ^^thy  usurping  son. 

Eli.  Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  shall  be  king. 
That  thou  may'st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world ! 

Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband,  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners ;  being  as  like 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard  !     By  my  soul,  I  think 
His  father  never  was  so  true-begot : 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

Eli.  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy  father. 

Const.  There  's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would  blot 
thee. 

AusT.  Peace ! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier. 

AusT.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you,  ' 

An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  >^u  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
I  '11  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right. 
Sirrah,  look  to  t ;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

Br.ANCH.  0 1  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe, 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  to^kj^^^ Google 
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Bast.  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him 

As  great  Alcides'  shows  upon  an  ass. — 

But,  ass,  I  '11  take  that  burden  from  your  back, 

Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 
AusT.  What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deafs-  our  ears 

With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? — 
K.  Phi.  Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do  straight 
Lew.  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  conference. — 

King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all : 

England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Tour^ine,  Maine, 

In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  daim  of  th€e. 

Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 
K.  John.  My  life  as  soon  :  I  do  defy  thee,  France.^- 

Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand, 

And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I  '11  give  thee  more 

Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win. 

Submit  thee,  boy. 
Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child; 

Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it  grandam  will 

Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 

There 's  a  good  grandam. 
Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace  ! 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 

I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me. 
Eu.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps. 
Const.  Now  shame  upon  you,  whether  she  does,  or  no  i 

His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames, 

Draw   those    Heaven -moving    pearls  from    his    poor 
eyes. 

Which  Heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee: 

Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  Heaven  shall  be  brib'd 

To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 
Eli.  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Const.  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  Heaven  and  earth ! 

Call  not  me  slanderer :  t^ou  and  thine  usurp 

The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights 

Of  this  oppressed  boy.     This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son, 

Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee : 

Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child  ;- 

The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 

Being  but  the  second  generation 

Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  wom|googIe 
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K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 

That  he  is  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 

But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 

On  this  removed  issue,  plagu-d  for  her 

And  with  her  plague;  her  sin  his  injury. 

Her  injury  the  beadle  to  her  sin, 

All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child, 

And  all  for  her.     A  plague  upon  her  i 
Eli.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 

A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 
Const.  Ay,  who  doubts  that?  a  will!  a  wicked  will; 

A  woman's  will ;  a  cankered  grandam's  will ! 
K.  Phi.  Peace^  lady !  pause,  or  be  more  temperate. 

It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim     . 

To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. — 

Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 

These  men  of  Angiers  :  let  us  hear  them  speak 

Whose  title  they  admit)  Arthur's  or  Johft's. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Citizens  upon  the  walls, 

CiT.  Who  is  it  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  the  walls  ?  . 

K.  Phi.  'T  is  Fraace,  for  England. 

K.  John.  England,  for  itself. 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects,— 

K.  Phi.  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's  subjects,. 
Our  trumpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle, — 

K.  John.  For  our  advantage,  therefore,  hear  us  first-  — 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town, 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement ! 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath, 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French 
Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates ; 
And  but  for  our  approach  those  sleeping  stones. 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about, 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peacei^^j^ 
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But  on  the  sight  of  us  your  lawful  king, 
Who  painfully  with  much  expediecU  march 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates, 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threatened  cheeks, 
Behold,  the  French  amazed  vouchsafe  a  parle  ; 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapped  in  fire, 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls, 
They  shoot  but  calm  words  folded  up  in  smoke, 
To  inake  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears : 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens, 
And  let  us  in,  your  king,  whose  laboured  spirits, 
Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed, 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 
K.  Phi.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us  both. 
Lo  !  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds;  stands  young  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  roan,  «     • 

And  king  o'er  him  and  all  that  he  enjoys. 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread  .    ■  .  ^ 

In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town,      < 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal  • 

In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child  ^ 

Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased,  then  > 

To  pay  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe 
To  him  that  owes  it,  namely  this  young  prince ; 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  sealed  up. 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven  y 
And  with  a  blessed  and.unvex'd  retire,   . 
With  unhack'd  swords  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again  .   /^! 

Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town,  I     •« 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffered  offer, 
'T  is  not  the  roundujne  of  your  old-fac'd  walls  ■' 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war, 
Though  all  these  English  and  their  discipline 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference* ,  $ 

Then,  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challeng'd(jfooQle 
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Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage^ 

And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 
CiT.  In  brief,  we  are  the  King  of  England's  subjects : 

For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  thid  town. 
K.  John.  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let  me  in. 
CiT.  That  can  we  not ;  but  he  that  proves  the  king, 

To  him  will  we  prove  loyal :  till  that  time' 

Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gat^s  against  the  world, 
K.  John.    Doth  not  the  crown  of  Englslnd  prove  the 
king?  - 

And  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses,  ' 

Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed, — 
Bast.  Bastards,  and  else. 
K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 
K.  Phi.  As  many  and  as  well-born  bloods  as  those, — 
Bast.  Some  bastards  too. 

K.  Phi.  Stand  iohi*  face  to  contradict  his  claim, 
CiT.  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is  worthiest, 

We  for  the  worthiest  hold  the  right  from  both. 
K.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those  souls 

That  to  their  everlasting  residence. 

Before  the  dew  of  evening  f^U,  shall  fleet, 

In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king  ! 
K.  Phi.  Amen,  Amen. — Mount,  chevalierfel  to  arms  I 
Bast.  Saint  George,  that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and  e'er 
since 

Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess*  door,  ' 

Teach  us  some  fence !^ — [To  Jusiria,']  Sirrah,  wdpe  1  at 
home, 

At  your  den,  sirrah,  with  your  lioness,  ^ 

I  would  set  an  oxhead  to  your  lion's  hide, 

And  make  a  monster  of  you. 
AusT.  Peace !  no  more.  '- 

Bast.  O  !  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 
K.  John.    Up  higher  to  the  plain;   where  we*ll   set 
forth 

In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments. 
Bast.  Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field: 
K.  Phi.  It  shall  be  so; — \to  Lezois]  and  at  the  other 
hill 

Command  the  rest  to  stand. — God,  and  our  right ! 

[Kxeunt. 
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SCBNE     II. 

The  Same, 

Alarums  and  Excursions  ;  then  a  Retreat.     Enter 
a  French  Herald^  with  trumpets^  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.'  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your  gates 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in, 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground . 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth  j 
And  victo;"y,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  displayed. 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne  England's  king,  and.  yours. 

Enter  an  English  Herald^  with  trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your  bells  : 

King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach,. 

Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 

Their  armours^  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright,  ' 

Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood. 

There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest 

That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France ; 

Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 

That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth ; 

And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come  ' 

Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands 

Dy'd  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 

Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 
CiT.  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might  behold. 

From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 

Of  both  your  armies ;  whose  equality 

By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured  : 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer'd 
blows ; 

Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  confronted 
power:  Digitized  by  Google 
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Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 

One  must  prove  greatest ;  while  they  weigh  so  even, 

We  hold  our  town  for  neither,  yet  for  both. 

Enter ^  at  one  side^  King  John,  with  his  Power ^  Elinor^ 
Blanch^  and  the  Bastard ;  at  the  other ^  King  Philip, 
LeiviSy  Austria,  and  Forces, 

K.  John.  France,   hast   thou  yet   more  blopd   to   cast 
away  ?' 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  t)n  ? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erswell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores, 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drop  of  blood, 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  Prance ; 
Rather,  lost  more  :  and  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just  borne  arms,  ' 
We  '11  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we  bear, 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead. 
Gracing  the  scroll  that  tells  of  this  war'^  loss       .    i 
With  slaughter  coi^pled  to  the  name  ,Qf  kings. 

Bast.  Ha !  majesty,  how  high  thy  glory  towers^        .  > 
When  the  rich  blood  pf  kings  is  set  on  fire  !  :        .    , 
O  !  now  doth  Death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs  > 
And  now  he  feasts,  raousiiag  the  flesh  of  men,  ' 

In  undetermin-d  differences,  of  kings. —  •      .         ^    » 
Why  stand  these  rg-yal  fronts  amazed  thus?  , 
Cry,  havoc,  kings  I  back  to  the  staiined  field, 
You  equal-potents,  fieiry  kindled  spirits ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  on^  paxt  confirm 
The  other's  peace ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death  ! 

K.  John.  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet  admdt  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England;  who's  your  king? 

CiT.  The  King  of  England,  when  we  know  the  king> .. 

K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his  right. 

K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great. deputy, 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here. 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

CiT.  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  thisi  i  t 
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And  till  it  be  undoubted)  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong  barred  gates, 
Kings,  of  our  fear  ;  until  our  fears,  resolv'd, 
Be  by  some  certain  king, puig'd  and  deposed. 

Bast.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Angiers  flout  you, 
kings, 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements, 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me ; 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town. 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount  : 
Their  battering  caiijion  charged  to  the  mouths, 
Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawPd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this,  contemptuous  city : 
I  'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades. 
Even  till  unfenced,  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked^as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths, 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again  ; 
Turn  face  to  face,  ai!^d  bloody  point  to  point ; 
Then,  in  a  moment.  Fortune  shall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion, 
To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day, 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  ? 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our  heads, 
I  like  it  well. — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers,     ' 
And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground^ 
Then  after  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bast.  An  if  thou  hast  the- mettle  of  a  king,       < 
Being  wronged  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town> 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours,. against  these  saucy  walls] 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Why,  then  defy  each  other,  and  pell-mell 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

K.  Phi.  Let  it  be  so. — Say,  where  will  you  assault  ? 

K.  John.  We  firom  the  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city's  bosom.  Digitized  by  Google 
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AusT.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.  [Aside.]  O  prudent   discipline !     From  north   to 
south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth  : 
I  '11  stir  them  to  it. — Come,  away,  away  ! 

CiT.  Hear  us,  great  kings  :  vouchsafe  awhile  to  stay, 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace  and  fair  fac*d  league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke,  or  wound ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds, 
That  here  comes  sacrifices  for  the  field. 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K.  John.  Speak  on  with  favour :  we  are  bent  to  hear. 

CiT.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  Lady  Blattch, 
Is  niece  to  England.     Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin  and  that  lovely  maid. 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  iii  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch*?    > 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth, 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  Lady  Blanch  ? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete : 
If  not  complete  of,  say  he  is  not  she ; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, 
If  want  it  be  not  that  she  is  not  he : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  ftian. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  as  she  ; — 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O  !  two  such  silver  currents,  whfen  they  join. 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in  ; 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one, 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings, 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  shall  do  niore  than  battery  can 
To  our  fa  St -closed  gates;  for,  at  this  match, 
With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 
And  give  you  entrance ;  but  without  this  match, 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf,   yGooQie 
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Lions  more  coofictent,. mountains  and  Tocks 

More  free  from  motion :  no,  not  Death  himself  '. 

In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 

As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here  *s  a  stay 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  Death 
Out  of  his  rags  i     Here 's  a  large  mouth>  indeed^       > 
That  spits  forth  death  and  mcmntains^  rocks  and  seas, 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs# 
What  cannoneer  hegot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon  fkevand  smoke,  and  bbuaee ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgell'd :  not  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France, 
'Zounds  i  I  was  never  so  bethumpM  with  words 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brotiaer's  father,  dad. 

Eli.  Son,  list  to  this^  conjunction^  make  this  match« 
Give  with  ota  niece  a  dowry  large  enough ; 
For  by  this  knot  thoushalt  so  surely. tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  asmance  to  the  crown, 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe         •  / 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France  ; 
Mark,  how  they  whisper :  urge  them  while  their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition, 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity  and  remorse, 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

CiT.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threatened  town  ?    . 

K.  Phi.  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  forward  first 
To  speak  unto  this  city  i  what  say  you  ? 

K.  John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely. son,.! 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read  "  I  love,*' 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen  : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieged) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed,  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions, 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood,  ^        i 
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Holds  hand  with  any  prmcess  ofthte  world. 
K.  Phi.  What  say'st  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady's  face. 
Lew.  I  do,  my  lord  ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 

A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle, 

The  shadow  of  myself  formed  in  her  eye, 

Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 

Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow: 

I  do  protest  I  never  lov-d-  myself 

Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself 

Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eyei 

[  Whispers  with  Blanch, 
Bast.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye, 

Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow,   ^ 

And  quartered  in  her  heart,  he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor  :  this  is  pity  now, 

That  hanged,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  theire  should  be 

In  such  a  love  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 
Blanch.  My  uncle's  will  in  this  respect  is  mine. 

If  he  see  aught  in  you  that  makes  him  lake. 

That  anything  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 

I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 

Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 

I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 

Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord, 

That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love, 

Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you, 

Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be  your 
judge, 

That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate, 
K.  John.  What  say  these  young  ones?     What  say  you, 

my  niece  ? 
Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 

What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 
K.  John.  Speak  then.  Prince  Dauphin :   can  you  love 

this  lady? 
Lew.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain,  from  love ; 

For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 
K.  John.  Then  do  I  give  Volquessen,  Tovurainie,  Maine, 

Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces, 

With  her  to  thee  ;  and  this  addition  more, 

Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. — 

Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal, 

Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  ipin  hands. 
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K.  Phi.  It  likes  us  well.— Young  princeS)  close  your 
hands. 

AusT.  And  your  lips  too*  for  I  am  well  assured 
That  I  did  so  virion  I  was  first  assured. 

K.  Phi.  Now,  citii£«ns  of  Angienr,  ope  your  gates^ 
Let  in  that  amity  which  y6n  have  made } 
For  at  Saint  Mary's  Ghapel  presently 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  soleinnis  d.— * 
Is  not  the  Lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 
I  know  she  is  not ;  for  this  match  made  up 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness'  tent; 

K.  Phi.  And,  by  rayfeith,  this  league  that  we  have  made, 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?     In  her  right  we  came, 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turn'd  Another  way, 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all ; 

For  we  '11  create  yonng  Arthur  Duke  of  Bretagne 
And  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of.— Call  the  Lady  Constance : 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity. — I  trust  we  shall,  ♦ 

If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us, 
To  this  unlook'd-for  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard. — The  Citizens 
retire  from  the  walls. 

Bast.  Mad  world !  mad  kings  !  mad  composition  ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part ; 
And  Fiance,  whose  armour,  conscience  buckled  on, 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field 
As  God's  own  soldier;  rounded  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil, 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith,  ' 
That  daily  break-vow»  he  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids,-  - 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose    /-^^^t^ 
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But  the  word  maid,  cheats  the  poor  j  maid  of  that  r-^  ^. 

That  smooth-fac'd  gentleman,  tickling  commodity,  '■ 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world  5 .  /      .      . 

The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well<  '  -    ^  , 

Made  to  run  even  upon  even  ground,        ,    ^ .    .  ■ 

Till  this  advantage,  this  vile-drawing  bias, 

This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity,  .     .:    ■ 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency,  -i  ■ 

From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intetiH ;  ■    ' 

And  this  same  bias^  this  commodity, .  .     .   .  .t  1 

This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  aU-changing  wa«d,^  .  t   ! : 

Clapp'd  on  ,tbe  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, .  , .  .  . 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  detenmin'd  aid» 

From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war»'  .      . 

To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  p^ftce.-^  . 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ?  .  , 

But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet* 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  Jo  glutch  my  bandj  ■ 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm  > .  i 

But  for  my  han<i»  as  unattempted  yet, 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  naileth  on  the  rich.     ■    .     •    ■ 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail 

And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be 

To  say  there  is  no  visoe  but  beggary. 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 

Gain  be  my  lord,  for  I  will  worship  thee  1     • .      |^j^//. 


ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

T/ie  Same.      The  French  Tung's  Tent 

Enter  Constance^  Arfhur*,  and  Salisbury, 

Const.  Gone  to  be  married  !  gone  to  swear  a  peace  I 
False  blood  to  false  blood  joined !  gone  to  be  friends  .' 
Shall  Lewis  have.  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those  prpvinces  ? 
It  is  not  so  ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard ; 
Be  well  advisM,  tell  o*er  thy  tale  again.: 
It  cannot  be ;  thou  dost  but  say  't  is  sp. 
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I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thee,  for  thy  word 

Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  ; 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 

I  have  a  king^s  oath  to  the  contrary. 

Thou  shalt  be  punished  for  thus  frighting  me, 

For  I  am  sick  and  capable  of  fears, 

Oppressed  with  wrongs  and  therefore  full  of  fears, 

A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 

A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears ; 

And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but  jest, 

With  my  vex*d  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 

But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 

What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 

What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 

Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 

Like  a  proud  river  peering  o*er  his  bounds  ? 

Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 

Then  speak  again  ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 

But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true  as  I  believe' you  think  them  false, 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const.  O  !  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow. 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die  ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men 
Which  in  the  very  meeting  fall  and  die. — 
Lewis  marry  Blanch  !     O  boy !  then  where  art  thou  ? 
France  friend  with  England,  what  becomes  of  me  ? — 
Fellow,  be  gone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight : 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done. 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arth.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.  If  thou,  that  bidd*st  me  be  content,  wert  grim, 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thoigle 
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Become  thy  gr<?at  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy, 
Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great : 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast, 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.     But  Fortune,  O  ! 
She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  Uncle  John ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty, 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  Fortune  and  King  John  ; 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  usurping  John  ! — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn? 
Envenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone, 
And  leave  those  woes  alone  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  underbear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const.  Thou  may'st,  thou  shalt :  I  will  not  go  with  thee. 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud, 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop. 
To  me  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  my  grief's  so  great 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

[Sea^s  herself  on  the  ground. 

Enter  King  John,  King  Philip,  Lewis ^  Blanch^  Elinor, 
Bastardy  Austria,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  T  is  true,  fair  daughter ;  and  this  blessed  day 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
To  solemnise  this  day  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course  and  plays  the  alchymist, 
Turning  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  : 
The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday. 

Const.  \Rising?^  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day? 
What  hath  this  day  deserv'd  ?  what  hath  it  done, 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  calendar  ? 
Nay,  rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week  dqIc 
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This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury  : 
Or  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day, 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  crossed. 
But  on  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wrack ; 
No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made ; 
This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  I 

K.  Phi.   By  Heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day. 
Have  I  not  pawned  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Const.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 
Resembling  majesty,  which,  being  touch'd  and  tried, 
Proves  valueless.     You  are  forsworn,  forsworn ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours : 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league. — 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd  kings  I 
A  widow  cries  ;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens  ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset, 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings  I 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me ! 

AusT.  Lady  Constance,  peace  ! 

Const.  War  !  war  !  no  peace  !  peace  is  to  me  a  war. 
O  Limoges  1  O  Austria  !  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil :  thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward; 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy  ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
Thou  Fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  art  perjur'd  too, 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.    What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear 
Upon  my  party  I     Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calf-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs^ole 
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AusT.  O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me ! 
Bast.  And  hang  a  calf*s-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
AusT.  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 
Bast.  And  hang  a  calfs  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
K.  John.  We  like  not  this ;  thou  dost  forget  thyself. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  Pope. 

Pand.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  Heaven  ! 
To  thee.  King  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I,  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 
Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand 
Why  thou  against  the  Church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn  :  and  force  perforce 
Keep  Stephen  I^ngton,  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  Pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more, — that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we  under  Heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 
So  tell  the  Pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him,  and  his  usurped  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.  John.  Though  you  and  all   the  kings  of  Clyisten- 
dom 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out, 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust, 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who  in  that  sale  sells  pardon  from  himself ; 
Though  you  and  all  the  rest  so  grossly  led, 
This  ju^ling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish : 
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Yet  I  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 

Against  the  Pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes, 
Pand.  Then»  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 

Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd  and  excommunicate  : 

And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 

From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic ; 

And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd, 

Canonised,  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint, 

That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 

Thy  hateful  life. 
Const.  O  !  lawful  let  it  be 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  Amen 

To  my  keen  curses ;  for  without  my  wrong 

There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 
Pand.  There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my  curse. 
Const.  And  for  mine  too :  when  law  can  do  no  right, 

Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 

Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here, 

For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law : 

Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong, 

How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse? 
Pand.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 

Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic, 

And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head. 

Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 
Eli.  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go  thy  hand. 
Const.  Look  to  that,  devil,  lest  that  France  repent. 

And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 
AusT.  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 
Bast.  And  haxig  a  calf's-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 
AusT.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs, — 

Because — 
Bast.  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.  Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  cardinal  ? 
Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 
Lew.  Bethink  you,  father ;  for  the  difference 

Is  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 

Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend : 

Forego  the  easier. 
Blanch.  That 's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.  O  Lewis,  stand  fast  I  the  devil  tempts  thee  here 

In  likeness  of  a  new-uptrimmed  bride.^^  ^  Q^^^gl^ 
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Blanch.  The  Lady  Constance  speaks  not  from  her  faith. 
But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O  I  if  thou  grant  my  need, 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith, 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle, 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need ; 
O !  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up ; 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

K.  John.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  answers  not  to  this. 

Const.  O  !  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

AusT.  Do  so.  King  Philip  :  hang  no  more  in  doubt. 

Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf's-skin,  most  sweet  lout. 

K.  Phi.  I  am  perplexed,  and  know  not  what  to  say: 

Pand.  What  canst  thou  say  but  will  perplex  thee  more, 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate  and  curs'd  ? 

K.  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  person  yours. 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit. 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows  ; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words, 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves  ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace. 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmeared  and  overstain'd 
With  slaughter's  pencil,  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings  : 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both, 
Unyoke  this  seizure  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with  Heaven, 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourse'-ves, 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm, 
Unswear  faith  sworn,  and  on  the  marriage- bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity  ?     O  !  holy  sir, 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so. 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Some  gentle  order,  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 
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To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms  !  be  champion  of  our  Church, 
Or  let  the  Church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  chafed  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pand.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith ; 
And  like  a  civil  war  sett'st  oath  to  oath 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O !  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  Heaven,  first  be  to  Heaven  performed ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  Church. 
What  since  thou  swor'st  is  sworn  against  thyself, 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself : 
For  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 
Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done  : 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it. 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is  to  mistake  again  :  though  indirect,  ' 

Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures,  as  fire  cools  fire 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new-burn'd. 
It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion 
By  what  thou  swear'st,  against  the  thing  thou  swear'st, 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath :  the  truth,  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear ! 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn  ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 
Therefore  thy  later  vows  against  thy  first. 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself ; 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions  : 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them;  but  if  not,  then  kn<jmi^ 
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The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee 

So  heavy  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off, 

But  in  despair  die  under  their  black  weight. 
AusT.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  ! 
Bast.  Will't  not  be? 

Will  not  a  calf's-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine?. 
Lew.  Father,  to  arms  I 
Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding-day  ? 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 

What  1  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughtered  men? 

Shall  braying  trumpets  and  laud  churlish  drums, 
Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp? 

0  husband,  hear  me  ! — ah,  alack  !  how  new 

Is  husband  in  my  mouth  ! — even  for  that  nam:e, 

Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce, 

Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 

x^gainst  mine  uncle. 
Const.  O  1  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling^  I  do  pray  to  thee. 

Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 

Forethought  by  Heaven  I 
Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love.     What  motive  may 

Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 
Const.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  uptolds. 

His  honour.     O  !  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour* 
Lew.  I  muse  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold, 

When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on* 
Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 
K.  Phl  Thoushalt  not  need.— England,  Til fallfroai  tdaee. 
Const.  O  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty  1 
Eli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 
K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within  this  hoUr. 
Bast.  Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton  Timie, 

Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 
Blanch.  The  sun's  o'ercast  with  blood  :  fair  day,  adieu  1 

Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 

1  am  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may'st  lose  j 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive : 
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Whoever  wins,  on  that  side,  shall  I  lose;  ' 

Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  played;  ' 

Lew.  Lady,  with  tne,  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 
Blanch,  Th^rewhere  my  fdrtuwe  lives,  there  my  life  dies* 
K.  John.  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  together.*-* 

[Exit  Bastatd. 
France,  I  am  bum'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath.; 
A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition,  : 
I'hat  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  bloody   ' 
The  blood,  and  deaiisst^valu'd  bloody  of  Franoe* 
K.  Phi:  Thyiage  £d«all  burn  thee  up,  and  thou  thsllt.tiirn' 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire.  / 

Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in' jeopardy. —  I 

K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats..— *To  arms  let  ^s 
hie !  '      \£xai»rtt. 

Scene  IT.  '  i  .1    • 

.  V     7>4^,  Same,     Plains  near  Anglers, 

Alarums ;  Exturswns. '   Enter  the  Btxstardl  tdiih    '  • 

Austria^ s  head. 

Bast.  Now,  by  uiy  Jifi^,  this  day  ctows  wondrQus  h6t';^|, 

Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky,.  .        r 

And  pourg  dpwn  mischief.   .Austria's  head^Jfie' there, 

While  Philip  Jjreathe^.      ,,.,  ^  .,    • 

Enter  Kikg/ohn,  Arthur,  and  Itubert:  •       '  ^ 

K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy. — Philiijj  ma)(e  up; '  , 
My  mother  is  assailed  in. our  tent,  r,  \ 

And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  \  My  lord,  1  rescuM  herj'    .     .'    ,'      . 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not  %        j        .    ,     ,■ 
But  on,  my  lieg^ ;  for  very  little  pains  .       .       . 

Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  ^nd.  \        X^xeunf. 

,.    ^.  ..     .    .    SCRNR  III,     ",     :;{..'•  /.>/  j' 

■  •  '•'•"     Thf  Same:-     ■  

Alarums ;  Eixcursipns^;  Mdreat,     ' Enter  King John^^^ 

Elinor y  ArtA^r^  the  Basiar^^  Hubert^  And[  fiords^ 

K.  John.  \To  Eiimr^  So  shall. it  be;  yo!W.grac^«hall 

stay  bciiiBd.  •        ■ -v  !      /  '  >•.  /..      <,  l 

So  strongiygnaideait^{jZ>i^ir/<*i4i!r;]  Gossan,  lpfiiferii)tsa4: 

in.  B 
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Thy  grandam  loves:  thee,  and  thy  undq-'wiU  ~ 

As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was*  - 
Arth.  O  !  this  will  make  my  mother. die  with  grief. 
K.  John.  [T0  tJie  Bastard,]  Cousin,  away  for: England: 
haste  before ; 

And,  ete  our  doming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 

Of  hoarding  abbots ;  impcisoned  angels 

Set  at  liberty :  the  fat.  ribs  of  peace 

Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 

Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  fdrce. 
BiAsrr.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back, . 

When  gold  and  silver  becks  nie  to  come  on 

I  leave  your  highness.— GrandaWj  I  will  pray 

(If  ever  I  r-dmember  to  be  holy) 

For  your  fair  safety :  so  I  kiss  your  hand.  '    . 

Eli.  Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 
K.  John.  Coz,  farewell. 

[ilxit  Bastard. 
Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  wofd. ..    ..^ 

[She  takes  Arthur  aside, 
K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert,     O  my  geijitle  Hubert, 

We  owe  thee  much :  within  this  wall  of  flesh '   ' 

There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 

And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 

And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  bath 

Lives  in  Jhis  bosom,  dearly  cherished.  \ 

Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say,-^ . 

But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  tune. 

By  Heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd. 

To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 
Hub.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 
K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so  yet ; 

But  thou  shalt  have :  and  creep  time  ne'e^  so  slow, 

Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 

I  had  a  thing  to  say, — but  let  it  go : 

The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day. 

Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds. 

To  give  me  audience  \ — if  the  midnight  bell 

Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 

Sound  on  ihto  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 

If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, . 

Ak)d  thou  possessed,  with'  a  thousand  wrongs ; 
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Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy-thick, 
(Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins. 
Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion-  hateful  to  my  purpioses ;) 
Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes, 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words : 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded-watchful  day, — 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts; 
But,  ah !  I  will  not  :-*^yet  I  love  thee  weill ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  lihou  lov'st  me  welL 

Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake^ 
Though  that  ray  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  Heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

K.  John*  Do  not  I  know  thou  woiildst  ? 

Good  Hubert !  Hvtbert, — Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  yoang  boy,    I  *ll  tell  thee  what,  my'  Mend;  * 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ;  •      ■ 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me.     t)ost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  hifi  keeper.  ■ 

Hub.  And  I  '11  keep  him  so. 

That  he  shall  not  o(fetYd  your  majesty.  < 

K.  John.  '  Death.  ^       i 

Hub.  My  lord; 

K.  John.    ■  A  grave.  '  :     : 

Hub.  He  shali  not  liVe.  '  * 

K.John.  ^  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  novf.     Hubert,  I  love  thee ; 
Well,  I  '11  notsay  what  I  intend  for  thee : 
Remember.i*^Madam,  fare  ^ou  well :  -- 

I  '11  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thed ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin,^  go: 

Hubert  shall  be  yoor  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty;^— On  toward  Calais,  ho ! 

[Exeunt 
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Scene  IV. 

The  Same,     The  French  King's  Tent. 

Enter  King  Philips  LewiSy  Pandulph^  and  Attendants, 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  tbe.flo6d, 
A  whole  armado  of  conoected  sail 
Is  scattered,  and  disjoined  from  fellowship.   ' 

Pand.  Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet  go  .w^. 

K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so  illi* .  - 
Are  we  not  beaten?     Is  not  Anglers  lost?  j  • 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner?  divers  dear  friends. flJain?-        i 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone,'    >     .      i     > 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  ?    "   .  i    ■ 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won,  t^at  hath  he  fortified  -:  '^-  . 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispo&'d,  r;  .■  ' 

Such  temperate  order  in  so.fiert:e.a  cause,  !..«.•.'  i   .. 
Doth  want  example.     Who  hath  read  or  heard  -      i 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  Pi  .'  '    !'  '     .  > 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  Englmad  had  thtfL  praise 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shames  r    '   .• 

Enter  Constance.  ,  ,  r  ,   ; 

Look,  who  comes  here  ?  a  grave  unto  a  soiil ; 
Holding  the  eliernal  Spirit,  against  her  will,  . :    \ 

In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicl^  brealih.' —  •  . ,     , 

I  pr'ythise,  lady,  go  away  with  me.  .  /    ,  i  . 

Const.  Lo,  now  I  now  see  the  issue  of  your  pe^io^ !  . 

K.  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady:  comforti gentle  Constadce I 

Const.  No,  I  defy  aM  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  thit  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress,  :    , 

Death,  death. — O  amiable  lovely  deajtbl .« 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  soiind  rottennesis !    ; 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lastirxg  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to. prosperity^. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  h0Qe3» 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows,  . .  ;      i 

And  ring  these  fingers  with  thyihoufiehold  Worms, . 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fuJsome  dust, 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st, 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  !     Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me !  ^        i 
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K.  Phi.  Ofair  aiHiction,  t)eace'! 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  ttt-eath  to  cry. — 

0  !  that  my  tongup  :weite  in  the  thunder's  mouth  ; 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world, 
And  rouse  frdni  sleep  Ihat  fell  anatomy 

Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's*  feeble  voice, 

Which  scorns  a  modern  invocation* 
Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow.       ' 
Const.  Thou  art  unholy  to  belie  me  so. 

1  am  not  mad  :  this-  hair  I  tear,  is  mine  ; 

My  name  is  Constance;  1=  was  Ge^ey's  wife ; 

Young  Arthur. is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost ! 

I  am  not  mad : — »I  would  to  Heaven  I  were,  ^ 

For  then,  'tis  dike  I  should  forget  myself; 

O,  if  I  coiald,  what  grief  should  I  foiget  1— - 

Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 

And  thou  shalt  be  canonis'd,  cardinal ; 

For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief,  ' 

My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 

How  I  may  be  dfeliver'd  of  these  woes, 

And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 

If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son, 

Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 

I  am  not  mad:  too  well,  too  well  I  feel  •   '  ^ 

The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  ^ose  tresses.     O  !  what  love  I  note' 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  I 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen,  / 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glue  themseh^es  in  sociable  grief;  i 

Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity.  -    / 

Const.  To  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your' hairs. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will ;  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it  ?     I 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds,  and  cried  aloud, 
"  O,  that  these  hafvds  could  so  redeem  my  son. 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty ! " 
But  now  I  tnvy  at  their  liberty, 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds,  » 

Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. —  ' 

And,  father  caixitnal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we- shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in>heaifen. 
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If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  sin<?e  the  birth  of  Cain>  the  first  male  .cWldy 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  su^ice,>  , 
There  was  not  such  a  gradoua  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek,     .  ..  / 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost^. 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit,       .     .       ■   .   .  '  , 
And  so  he'll  die;  and,  rising  so, 4gain,  .     •    ' 

When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaveovi         ! 
I  shall  not  know  him  :  theiiefofe^  r never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pcetty: -Arthur  move,  ....•/ 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grieC  ■     ..  ' 
Const.  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son.      ■ '       i 
K.  Phi.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of, your  chdld.  .   '  > 
Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  diild«     '. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me^    : 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  kis  wocds. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gcacioqs  parts,       •  >  .  ' 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  focoo! :   • 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  griefs     ... 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  siach  a  loss  as  f,  v    i    • 

I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do.-i-f- 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head,    •  .  .   ' 

When  there  is  such  disordar  in  my  wit* 
O  Lord  I  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  I    i    .  • 
My  life,  my  joy,  my^.food,  my  all  the  world!  /         .1 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure  !  [E:iit 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  oiitrage,  and  I  '11  fcilloiBr  her.  {Modit 
Lew.  There 's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  mi^  joy : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice^old  tale 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  > 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoii'd  the  ^weet  world's  taste. 
That  it  yields  nought  but  shame  and  bitterness.. 
Pand,  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest :  evils  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 
Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness* 
Pand.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no  :  when  Fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening^  eye.  . 
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T  is  strange  to  think  liow  much  King  John  hgtb*  1qs( 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  «on.  <  > 

Are  not  you  grieved  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ?.      ./ 

Lew.  As  heartily  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him*    .. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  yout  blood.  .,  . 
Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit.;   .. 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak  .  ■    .  . 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  littte  nib,. 
Out  of  the- path,  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and  therefore  mark. 
John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur;  and  it  cannot  be, 
That  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infent's  veil^s, .     ; 
The  misplaced  John,  should  entertain  an  hour, 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 
A  sceptre  snatch- d  with  an  unruly  hand 
Must  be  as.  boisterously  maintained  as  gain'd ; 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up : 
That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fell ;    . 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so.  ,  '    • 

Lew.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur^s  fall  ? 

Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  Lady  Blanch  your  wife, 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.  How  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this  old  world ! 
John  lays  you  plots;  the  times  conspire  with  you; 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety  and  untrue. 
This  act'  so  evilly  borne  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal,  '  / 

That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth  > 

To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it : 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky,  •      i 

No  scope  of  Nature,  no  distemper'd  day,  <  « 

No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  sigris. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.  May  be  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  life. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prison ment. 

Pand.  O  I  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach, 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  al^eady^       .       i 
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Bven  at  that  news  he  dies;  and  then  the  hearts       ■ 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  fooin  Mm^    >  *    :    -[ 

And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacqo^aitited  change^ 
And  pick  string*  matter  of  revolt  and  ivnubh.      /    .        .' 
Out^yf  the  bkxidy  fingers'  ends  of  John;     t      .    ..    . 
Methinks  I  see^this  hurly.all  on  footc       -u  . 
And,  O  [  what  better  matter  bi'eeds  for  yott  . 
Than  I  have  nam'd  1- — The  bastard  Faiikonbtidge 
Is  now  in  England  ransacking  the  Church, 
Offetiditig  charity :  if  but  a  dozen  French  < 
Were  there  in  arras,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 
Or  as  a  Kttle  stiow,  tumbled  about,        i  .    t 

Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin^  -.  ■  f 
Go  with  me  to  the  king.     T  is  wolUlerful  / 

What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  disocnktent,  ' 

Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence. 
For  England  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king.     . 

Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.     Let  us  go : 
If  you  say,  ay,  the  king  will  not  say,  no.  [JSxeunt 


ACT  FOURTH. 

! . .  Scene  I.     '  '    •      / 

Northampton.    A  Room  in  the  Castla  :         { 
Enter  Hubert  and  two  Executioners.       '  ' 

Hub.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  and  look  thou  stand, 
Within  the  arras  :  when  I  strike  my  foot  . 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth,  ; 

And  bind  the  boy  which  you  sh^ll  find  with  me       j 
Fast  to  the  chair :  be  heedful.     Hence,  and  watch.  / 

First  Exc.  I  hope  your  warrant  will  be^r  out  the  dc;ed. 

Hub.  Uncleanly  scruples  1  fear  not  you :  look  to't.— 

\^kx€unt  Executioners, 
Young  ladi  conae  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. . 

Enter  Arthur. 

A RTH.  Good  morrow,  Hubert.  j 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  lititle  pririce. 

Arth.  As  Httle  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  .prince)  as  n^y  be.— Yoq  are  sad.  .        , 
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Hub.  Indeed,  I  hfave  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me ! 

Methinks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  wa;s  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  Of  him. 
Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 
No,  indeed,  is 't  not ;  and  I  would  to  Heaven 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  [Aside.]  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden  and  despatch. 

Arth.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pale  to-day. 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick, 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you  : 
I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  [Aside\]  His  words  do  take   possession  of  my 

bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [Showing  a  paper, 

[Aside.]  How  now,  foolish  rheum  ! 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door. 
I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears.- —  • 

Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  flair  writ  ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect. 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes?  • 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  '  And  will  you? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart  ?  When  your  head  did  butacHe, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  j 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head,' 
And,  like  the  watchful  mimites  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time, 
Saying,  *'What  iJick  you?"  and,  "  Where  lies  your  grief?^ 
Or,  "  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ?  " 
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Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 

And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 

But  you  at  your  sick-service  had  a  prince. 

Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 

And  call  it  cunning :  do,  an  if  you  will. 

If  Heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  will  use  me  ill, 

Why,  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 

These  eyes  that  never  did  nor  never  shall 

So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 
Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it, 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 
Arth.  Ah  !  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it. 

The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 

Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears, 

And  quench  this  fiery  indignation 

Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence ; 

Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 

But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 

Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron  ? 

An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  tx>  me, 

And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 

I  would  not  have  believ'd  him;  no  tongue  but  Hubert's. 
Hub.  Come  forth.  [Stamps, 

Re-enter  Executioners^  with  cords^  irons^  &*€» 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 
Arth.  O  !  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  my  eyes  are  out 

Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 
Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 
Arth.  Alas  !  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous-rough  ? 

I  will  not  struggle ;  I  will  stand  stone-still. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound. 

Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert :  drive  these  men  away. 

And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 

I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word,.     . 

Nor  look  upon  the  iron  ang«-ly. 

Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I  '11  forgive  you, 

Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 
Hub.  Go,  stand  within :  let  me  alone  with  him. . 
First  Exc.  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a  dised, 

[Exeunt  Executioners, 
Arth.  Alas  !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend  ; 

He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart.—  t 
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Let  him  corae  back,  that  hts  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub,  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  Heaven  I — that  there  were  but  a  moth  in  yours, 
A  grain^  a  dust,  a.  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  jwecious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.   Is  this  your  promise  ?  go  to,  hold  your  tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert : 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.     O I  spare  mine  eyes  ; 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you. 
Lo  I  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth  ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief. 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserved  extremes  :  see  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head* 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  An  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush, 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchancci  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And  like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight, 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on* 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends. 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes  i 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  O  I  now  you  look  like  Hubert :  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace!  no  more.  (^45|ti^ 
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Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  yoii  are  dead : 
I  '11  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doabtless,  and  secure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  Heaven  1 — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Silence  !  no  more.     Go  closely  in  with  me ; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

The  Same,     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Paldce. 

Enter  King  John  y  crowned ;  Pembroke^  Salisbury^ 
and  other  Lords,     The  King  takes  his  State, 

K.  John.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again  croWn'd, 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. . 

Pem.  This  "  once  again,"  but  that  your  highness  pl^as'd, 
Was  once  superfluous  :  you  were  crowned  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off. 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt ;    . 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land 
With  any  long'd-for  change  or  better  state. 

Sal.  Therefore,  to  be  possess'd  with  double  pomp^ 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  gold^  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue  -         ' 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  •      .  ^ 

Pem.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done,  ' 

This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  neM^-told, 
And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome^         :  ^' 

Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable.  j 

Sal.  In  this  the  antique  and  well-noted  face  ^^ 

Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured ;  .  .  •' 

And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail,  .        ^^■ 

It  makes  the  course  of  thoilghts  to  fetch  about,  /        -^ 

Startles  and  frigbts  consideration. 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe.  '^ 

Pem.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  dian  well*  ^^ 
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They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness ; 
And  oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse : 
As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patched. 

Sal.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown*d, 
We  breath'd  our  counsel :  but  it  pleas'd  your  highness 
To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will 

K.  John.  Some  reaisons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  them  strong ; 
And  more,  more  strong,  when  lesser  is  my  fear, 
I  shall  indue  you  with  :  meantime,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reformed  that  is  not  well ; 
And  well  shall  you  perceive  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pem.  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these, 
To  sound  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts, 
Both  for  myself  and  them,  but,  chief  of  all, 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument : 
If  what  in  rest  you  have  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  then  your  fears,  which  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ?  t 

That  the  time's  enanies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal  lie  have  his  Kberty. 

Enter  Hubert, 

K.  John.  Let  it  bfe  so :  I  do  commit  his  youth 
To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 

[Hubert  wkispfTs  the,  i^ing. 
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Pem.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed  : 

He  showed  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 

Lives  in  his  eye :  that  close  aspect  of  his 

Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast ; 

And  I  do  fearfully  believe  't  is  done, 

What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 
Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 

Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 

Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set. 

His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 
Pem.  And  when  it  breaks  I  fear  will  issue  thence 

The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 
K.  John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand. — 

Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 

The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 

He  tells  us  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night. 
Sal.  Indeed  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 
Pem.  Indeed  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was, 

Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick. 

This  must  be  answered  either  here  or  hence. 
K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me? 

Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 

Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 
Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul  play ;  and  't  is  shame 

That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it. 

So  thrive  it  in  your  game  I  and  so  farewell. 
Pem.  Stay  yet,  Lord  Salisbury ;  I  '11  go  with  thee, 

And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child, 

His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 

That  blood  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle, 

Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold.     Bad  world  the  while ! 

This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :  this  will  break  out 

To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long  I  doubt. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 
K.  John.  They  burn  in  indignation.     I  repent : 

There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood. 

No  certain  life  achiev'd  by  others'  death. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast.     Where  is  that  blodd 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  ncJt  without  a  storpa :      . 
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Pour  down  thy  weather. — How  goes  all  in  France^ 

Mess.  From  France  to  England. — Never  such  a  power 
For  any  foreign  preparation 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learned  by  them ; 
For  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  comes  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

K.  John.  O  !  where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?     Where  is  my  mother's  care, 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopped  with  dust :  the  first  of  April  died 
Your  noble  mother ;  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord, 
The  Lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard ;  if  true  or  false  I  know  not. 

K.  John.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion  I 

0  !  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers. — What !  mother  dead  I 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France ! — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  the  Dauphia 

Enter  the  Bastardy  and  Peter  of  Pomfret, 

K.  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings. — ^Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But,  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst, 
Then  let  the  worst  unheard  fall  on  your  head. 

K.  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin,  for  I  was  amaz'd 
Under  the  tide;  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen, 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But  as  I  travell'd  hither  through  the  land, 

1  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied, 
Possessed  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams. 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear. 
And  here 's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
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From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes-,    ' 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer^  wherefore  didst  th&u  so  ? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him  :  imprison  him  ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon  he  says 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return,  r 

For  I  must  use  thee.  [Extf  Hubert  with  Peteri 

— O  my  gentle  cousin, 
Hear*st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  ? 

Bast.  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths  are  full  o£  it : 
Besides,  I  met  Lord  Bigot,  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire, 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  whom  they  say  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion.  ' 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go, 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies. 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again  : 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K.  John.  Nay,  but  make  haste ;  the  better  foot  before. 
O  !  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies. 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion. 
Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels. 
And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

[Exit. 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  spriteful  noble  gentleman. — 
Go  after  him ;  for  he  perhaps  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers, 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege*     [Rxit. 

K.  John.  My  mother  dead  1  1    =  ; 

Re-enter  Hubert, 

Hub.  My  lord,  they  say  five  moons,  were  seen  to-xiight : 
Four  fixed ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
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The  other  four  in  wondrous  niotioQ. 

K.  John.  Five  mooas? 

Hub.  Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy. upon  it  dadgerously. 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths  ; 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads,- 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist, . 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 
Wi  th  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  Wf ith .  rolling  eyes.    . 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  shcais  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet), 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French 
That  were  embattekd  and  rank'd  in  Kent. 
Another  lean  uilwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale^  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me  with  these 
fears? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath:  murder'd  him  :  I  had  a  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  No  had,  my  lord  !  why,  did  you  not  provoke  me  ? 

K.  John.  It  is  the  curse  <^  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  thrir  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  withiit  the  bloody  house  of  life, 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  understand  a. law,  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when  perchance  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 

Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did* 

K.  John.  O  !  when  the  last  account  'twixt  Heaven  and 
earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal  . 

Witness  against  us  to  damnation.  .{ 

How  oft  the  sight  of  meaaas  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  deeds  ill  done  1     Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 
This  murder  had  not  came  into  my  mind|r-^^^i^ 
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But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorred  aspect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy, 
Apt,  liable  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord, — 

K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made  a 
pause, 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed. 
Or  turri'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  faxie, 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words, 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off, 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me : 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs^ 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin ; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 
And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  nama 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  ! 
My  nobles  leave  me,  and  my  state  is  brav'd, 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers  . 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  brfeatb, 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I  '11  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive  :  this  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought ; 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form, 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?    O  !  haste  thee  to  the  peers, 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them'  tame  to  their  obedience. 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature  ;  for  my  rage  was  blind, 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood         ^       . 
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Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 

0  !  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords  with  all  expedient  haste. 

1  conjure  thee  but  slowly;  ruin* more  fast.  .       [Exeunt 

Scene  III. 
77ie  Same,     Before  the  Castle, 
Enter  Arthur^  on  the  Walk, 

Arth.  The  wall  is  high  ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  down. — 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! — 
There 's  few  or  none  do  know  me  ;  if  they  did. 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 
I  am  afraid ;  and  yet  I  '11  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
1 11  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay.      \Leafs  down, 
O  me  !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones. — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones  ! 

{Dies. 
Enter  Pembroke^  Salisbury^  and  Bigot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  Saint  Edmund's  Bury 

It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 

This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 
Pem.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal  ? 
Sal.  The  Count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France ; 

Whose  private  with  me  of  the  Dauphin's  love 

Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 
Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 
Sal.  Or  rather  then  set  forward  :  for  't  will  be 

Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet 

Enter  the  Bastard, 

Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd  lords. 
The  king  by  me  requests  your  presence  straight. 

Sal.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us. 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks. 
Return,  and  tell  him  so  :  we  know  the  worst 

Bast.  Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think,  were  best. 
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Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now. 
Bast.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief: 

Therefore,  't  were  reason  you  had  manners  now. 
Pem.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 
Bast.  T  is  true ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 
Sal.  This  is  the  prison, — [^Seeing  Arthur,']  What  is  he 

lies  here? 
Pem.  O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely  beauty ! 

The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 
Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done, 

Doth  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  revenge. 
Big.  Or  when  he  doomed  this  beauty  to  a  grave, 

Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 
Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you  ?     Have  you  beheld. 

Or  have  you  read  or  heard?  or  could  you  think? 

Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see. 

That  you  do  see  ?  could  thought,  without  this  object, 

Form  such  another  ?     This  is  the  Very  top, 

The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest, 

Of  murder's  arms  :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shaaicj 

The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke, 

That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage, 

Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse, 
Pem.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd  in  this : 

And  this,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchable. 

Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity, 

To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times, 

And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 

Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 
Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work ;      ' 

The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand, 

If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 
Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ? — 

We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  would  ensue  : 

It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 

The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  the  king : 

From  'whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul, 

Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  Kfe,  . 

And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 

The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow. 

Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 

Never  to  be  infected  with  delight, 

Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  icLlfneaSjQ^Qgj^ 
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Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand, 
By  giving  it  the  Worship  of  revenge. 
Pem.,  Big.  Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  wordd.    ' 

Enter  Huberts 

Hub.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you. 
Arthur  doth  live :  the  king  ha/th  sent  for  you. 

Sal.  O  !  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death.— 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  goile. 

Hob.  I  am  no  villain. 

Sal.  Must  I  rob  the  law  ? 

\Drawrng  his  swtird. 

Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir  :  put  it  up  again, 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheathe  it  in  a  murd^rer^s  skin. 

Hub.  Stand  bsyck,  Lord  Salisbury,  stand  back,  I  say  : 
By  Heaven,  I  think  my  s^ord  's  as  ^harp  as  yours.       ! 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself, 
Nor  tempt  the  dailger  of  my  trtie  defence ;  < 

Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  tQ%&^  foi^et  • 

Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dar'st  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life ;  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor.  :    =  i 

Sal.  Thou  art  a  mlurderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me' so  ;      ' 

Yet  I  am  none^    Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaksialse; 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pem.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say* 

Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulconbridge. 

Bast.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury  t     i    : 
If  thou  but  frown  oh  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleeil  to  do  me  shame, 
I  '11  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  bkime,- 
Or  I  'II  so  maiil  you  atid  your  toasting-iron, 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hiell.       1 

Big.  What  \dlt  thou  do,  renowned  Paulconbridge  ? 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  mtirdeFet-  ?  I 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kill'd  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well : 
I  honoured  him,  1  lov'd  hitta ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out  fclr  his  sweet  life's  loss._     ' 
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Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
The  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slau^ter-house, 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury  :  to  the  Dauphin  there ! 

Pem.  There,  tell  the  king  he  may  inquire  us  out. 

[Exeuni  Lords, 

Bast.  Here's  a  good  world ! — Knew  you  oif  this  fair  work ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.  Ha !  I  '11  tell  thee  what ; 
Thou  art  damn'd  as  black — nay,  nothing  is  so  black  ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  Prince  Lucifer : 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul, — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  cons^t 

'  To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair ; 
And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be  a  beam 
To  hang  thee  on ;  or  wouldst  thou  drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought, 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay^ 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me. 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms.-*- 

I  am  amaz'd,  methinks,  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world.--r  • 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty. 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
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To  tug  and  scamble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 

The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 

Now  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 

Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 

And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 

Now  powers  fr<Mn  home,  and  discontents  at  home, 

Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vast  confusion  waits. 

As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast, 

The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 

Now  happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 

Hold  out  this  tempest — ^Bear  away  that  child, 

And  follow  me  with  speed  :  I  '11  to  the  king. 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 

And  Heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

Tki  Same,     A  Roam  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Kingjohn^  Pandulph  with  the  crown,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 

The  circle  of  my  glory. 
Pand.  {.Giving  John  the  crown,]  Take  again 

From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  Pope, 

Your  sovereign  gre£i»tness  and  authority. 
K.   John.  Now   keep   your   holy   word  :   go   meet  the 
French; 

And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 

To  stop  their  marches  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt. 

Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience, 

Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul. 

To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 

This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour  i 

Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified; 

Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time 's  so  sick, 

That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd, 

Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 
Pand.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up, 

Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  Pope ; 
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But  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertlte, 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  wdr^ 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  weH 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  Pope,         ' 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms.  .  [BxiL 
K.  John.  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?     Did  not  the  prophet 
Say  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?     Even  so  I  have. 
I  did  suppose  it  shoutd  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  Heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but' voluntary.    • 

Enter  the  Bastard, 

Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded ;  nothing  there  holds  otvt 
But  Dover  Castle  :  London  hath  received, 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers. 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends.  • 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again,  , 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bast.  They  found  him  dead  and  cast  into  the  streets  5 
An  empty  casket, = where  the  jewel  of  life  -' 

By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb*d  and  ta*en  a'^ay.- 

K.  John.  That  villain-  Hubert  told  me  he  did  live. 

Bast.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aiight-  he  knieW. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  yoti  sad  ? 

*  'Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ;        ' 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust  ' 

Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threaten^r,  and  outface  the  brow         •   • 
Of  bragging  horror:  so  shall  inferior  eyee. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours'  from-  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  eicample,  and  put  on     •       i.    =   . 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution.  ■'  '■■ 

Away  !  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field: 
Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den,  •  ; 

And  fright  him  there?  and  make  him  tremble  there?" 
O !  let  it  not  be  said. — Forage,  and  r\m     •  •■• 
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To  meet  diipleaSfUTe  further' frbm  thedoors^    J 
And  grapple  with  ^hiaii' ^re  he»come  so  high;i     I   i  .   " 

K.  John.  The  leigate  of  tbe  P6pe  hath-  beeb  wkh-rtie,i 
And  I  have  made  a' happy  peace  with  himi;  '•  il 

And  he  hath  proim^'d  to  dismiss  the  powers       -     :  / 
Led  by  the  Dauphin:  i  • 

Bast.  ■    :  O  kiglorious  league  ■!  .<  ■     -I 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing"  of  o\ir  lahd,  // 

Send  fair-play  oixieTs^  and  make  comprocHiiifie,.  -  r» 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce  .  ;  .'  j  ^i  f  / 
To  arms  invasive?  shall  a  beardless  boy^  . /  i . .  ' 
A  cocker'd  silkfeh  wanton,  brave  ourfiekte,.  -  J  // 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  wariike  sbil,  .  .  •  i  .  .  ' 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spreaid^ 
And  find  no  check?  Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms^:  .  1 
Perchance  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace;  ' 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said     '  .1 

They  saw  we  fiad  a  purpose  erf  defence.  :   •; 

K.  JoHwr.  Have  thou  the  of^iing  of  this  present  inta^. 

Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage-;  yet,  I  know,    ! 
Our  party  may  well  meeto.  prouder  foel        .  i  [EsaoeUnt 

Scene  IL  .  . , ; 

A  Plain  near  Saint  Edmund* s  Bury,    .    '   '    . 

Enfer  M  armiy  Lewisy  Salisbury,  M^.hm,  Pemjb^&ki^ 
Bigot,  and  Soldiers, 

Lew.  My  Lord  Mejun,  let  this  be  copied  out^  ^ 

And  keep  it  safe  for  our  reipgembrance.  ^ 

Return  the  pjrecedent  to  these  lords  9^ain ;         .      i 
That,  having  our  fpiir  order  written  down,  i  / 

Both  they  and  we,  perusing  o'er.fhe^e  notes,  ., 

May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament,  , 

And  kpep  our  faiths  firm,  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  pur  .sidies  it  neyer, shall  be  broker?.       .     , 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear       :  . 
A  voluntary  zeal  and  unurg'cj  faith 
To  your  proceedings;  y^t,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek,  s^  plaster  t|y  cpntemp^d  revolt,       .  , .    ) 
And  heal  thei  inv^^rii^te,  ajinker  of  one  wound         ^ 
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By  making  many.     O  i  it  grieves  my  soul,  »  * 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side    > 
To  be  a  widow-maker ;  O  !  and  there, 
Where  honourable  rescue  and  defence  '  . 

Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury. 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time, 
That,  for  the  heahh  and  physic  of  our  right, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  helnd 
Of  stern  injustice  and  confused  wrong.-r 
And  is 't  not  pity,  O  my  graved  friends^ 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 
Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this  ;    . 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger,  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw  andiwe^p 
Upon  the  spot  of  this  enforced  cause,) 
To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 
And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here? 
What,  here  ? — O  nation,  that  thou  couldst  Tei»ove  ! 
That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about, 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself,. 
And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore. 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly ! 
Lew.  a  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this ; 
And  great  affections  wrestling  in  thy  bosom 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O  !  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect !  ' 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation ; 
But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops, 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul. 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd  ' 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes 
That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enrag'd,        i 
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Nor  met  with  forttme  othef  than  fit  feasts, 

Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossip)ing. 

Come,  come ;  lor  thou  Shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep 

Into  the  purse  of -rich  prosperity 

As  Lewis  himself :— So,  nobles,  shall  you  all  / 

That  kfiit  year  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake :      !  { 

Enter  Pandulph^  attended. 

Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 
To  give  us  ^arrant  from  thp  hand  of  Heaven, 
And  on  pvpr  actioj^s  pet  the  wnxp.  of  right 
With  holy  breath.  . 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  Prince  of  France  1 

The  next  is  this  :— King  John. bath  reconciFd 
Himself  to  Rome ;  his  spirit  is  come  in,         . 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  Churc^> 
The  great  metropolis  and  ^ee  of  Rome. 
Therefore,  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war. 
That,  likea  lion  fo^ter'd  ujp  a,t  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me ;  I  will  not  back : 
I  am  too  hfgh-bom  to  be  propertied,  . 

To  be  a  secondary  at  control,  ;  ■       > 

Or  useful  serving-man  and  instrument 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. ,         .  i 
Your  breath  first  ki<ndlfed  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastised: kingdom,  and  myself, 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire .;        1 
And  now  ?t  is  lar  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  Which  enkindled  it:  i 

You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  xight^ .  I 

Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land. 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart ; 
And  come  ye  now  to  tell  mje  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?     What  is  that  peace  to  me? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  mauriage-bed. 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  diis  land  for  mine ; 
And,  now'it  is  half-conquer'd,  must  I  back 
Because  that  John  hath  mads  hisipeaCe  with  RomeP 
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Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?     What  penny  hath  Rome  borne, 

What  men  provided,  what  mur^ibn  sent, 

To  underprop  this  action  ?     Is 't  not  I 

That  undergo  this  charge?  wfao  else = but  I;  ■ 

And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable,  .  . 

Sweat  in  this  business;  and  maintain' this  war? 

Have  I  not  heard  these  inlanders  shout  out, 

Vive  le  roy  /  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ? 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 

To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown  ? 

And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 

No,  no,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said.    ' 
Pand.  You  look  but  oh  the  outside  of  this  wbrk. 
Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return  '  ' 

Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 

As  to  my  amplie  hope  was  promised 

Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war. 

And  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  wcirld. 

To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 

Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

\Trumpei  sounds. 

What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  sutiitfion  us  ? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience :  I  am  >sent  to  speak.—* 
My  holy  Lord  of  Milos^,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  Ido  know  tte  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite^ 
And  will  not  tCTnporisei  with  my  entreaties  : 
He  flatly  says  he  '11  not  lay  d^wn  his  anns^ 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breauth'dj 
The  youth  says  well— Now,  hear  our  English  king ; 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me< 
He  is  prepar'd,  and  reason  too  he  should  :     ■ 
This  apish  aia^  urimannerly  approach. 
This  harness'd  masque  and  unadvised  revel, 
This  unhair'd  sauciness  and  boyish  troops^ 
The  king  doth  smile  at,  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arMs,    . 
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From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your  doot, 
To  cndgei  you,) and  mafce  you  ^e  the  hatch ;  ; 

To  dive  like  buckets  in  (:oncealed  wells,  i 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks. 
To  lie  like  pawns  lock'd  ,up  in  chests  and  trunks, 
To  hug  with  swine,  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and.{)ridoi^,  and^tb  thrill  and  shake 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  this  voice  an  armed  Englishman  : 
Shall  that  Victorifousi  hand  be  feeblcd  here,  '5 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 
No !     Know  the 'gallant  monarch  is  In  artna^  ' ' ' 

And  like  an  eagle  o'er' hi^  aery  tdwers,  •  ; 

To  souse  annoymice  that  cMies  liear  his  nest. —        ^ 
And  you  degenerate,  you  4ngrate  revolts. 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  ytar  deaifrxcr6ther  BngJahd,  bkish  fpc  i^mM  •      >  ^^ 
For  your  own  laic^ea  arid  pal&'Vfsag'd' molds       -  :     <  i 
Like  Amazons' come  tripping  aft^rdrtims;    .  ■       .'   f/^ 
Their  thimbles  intb  armed  g^antlets  change,     '    •  >  I    ■  ^1 
Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  ar&d  bloody  indihation;      >  i  '  i^ 

Lew.  There  end'thy  biafve,*  and  turn  tky»  face  in-  peace'; 
We  grdnt  thou  canst 'cmtsoold  us.:  fave  thee  i;e\\^    • 
We  hold. our  time'too  predocus  t6  be  spent  i 

With  such  ia/beabbkr.  '  .   !   ..  * 

Pand.     .  '  •    GiveTme- leave  t©  speak.       '    /l 

Bast.  No,.  I  will  speakj       ■  !•>  ..,.....!■•/ 

Lew.  We:will  atfttnd  to  ocitlieT.'-J-' 

Strike  up  the  dnitmsil  dnd  kt the  toi^tie<of  war-  •    'V 
Plead  for  our  interest  and  our  being  here. 
Bast.    Indeed,  your  drums,  being  b^ten,  will  cry  out ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten.     Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  tbp  c;^WHir.  ci.  thy  .drun»,v   .      a 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced 
That  shall  revferbeiate  alt  as  Wd  as^  thine';  '  '     * 
Sound  but  anoth&r^- and)  aiiotkerisdi^ill,   .    .   :         I 
As  loud  as;tbiniB  rattle  t^e-  welkin's  ear^    ,        ,    i    .   i  i 
And  mock  the  deep-miouth^d  thunder :  for  at  hand .    i 
(Not  tnistingiia  this  halting^tegate. here, 
Whom  he  hath'cte'd  racier  fan  sport  than  need) 
Is  «»atrbke  John>  dndmiuft  isaieUead  ^ts    >.      't         ' 
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A  bare-ribbed  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  Frendh. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danga:  dut. 

Bast.  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  ni9t  doubt. 

[Exeunt 

Scene  III. 

TAe  Same.     A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.     Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.    How  goes  the.  day  with  us?    0\  tieU  nae, 

Hubert*  .  >  ;     .        -     : 

Hub.  Badly,  I  fear.     How  fare3  your  majesty  ?  i 
K.  John.  This  fever,,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long, 
Lies  heavy  on  me :  O  1  my  heart  is  sicL.   \  . 

<•  .1 ,  i  •    1  > 
Enter  a  Messenger,  .  ,    /.,.,; 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinstaan,  Faukohbndge, 
Desires  your  majesty  to,  leave  the  fields       . .    m 
And  send  him  word  by  me  whidi  way-yougo*  . . 

K.  John.  Tell  him,  towards  Swinstead,  to  the  abbey 
there.  .     .     j. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort  >  for  the: great  feupply    •  = 
That  was  expected  by  tthe  Dajuphin  herie, ;        .  ;  i    . 
Are  wrack'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  Sandsi 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  lidwj 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  theafuselvfes.-  : 

K.  John.  Ah  me  \  this  tyrant  fever  bums  me  up, 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  gopd  newte.     '\ 
Set  osi' toward  Swinstead  ;  to  my  litter  straight : 
Weakness  possesseth  me,*  and  I  am-  faiitt.         [Ed^euni. 
!■  :•■■'■•:•    i 

Scene  IV.    .  .^.  ..,  . 

The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Field.     •    ' 
Enter  Salisbury^  Pembroke,  Eigjoti  and  others.  . 

Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  king  s6  stoHd  "^dth  friends.  > 
Pem.  Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  in  the  Fraich  : 

If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 
Sal.  That  misbegotten  devil,  Fatilconbridge,  = 

In  spite  of  sprite,:  alon^- upholds  the  day. . 
Pem.  They  say  King  Joh(n>  sodesdck  ha^  leftjthe  ifidd 
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Enter  Melun  wounded^  and  led  by  Soldiers, 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  oi  England  hei^ei 

Sal.  When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

Pem.  It  is  the  Count  Melun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.  Fly,  noble  English ;  you  are  bought  and  «old ;  ' 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebeUion^ 
And  wddome  home  again,  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  King  John,  and  fall  before  his.  feet ; 
For  if  the  Frei^chbe  lords  of  this  loud  day^ 
He  mean^  to  reoompense  the  paiiis  you  take, 
By  cutting  off  yoUr  heaxis.     Thus  hath  he  sworn; 
And  I  wife  him,  and  many  more  with  me,   •   .  I 

Upon  the  aitew  at.&dnt  Ednnuid'S'  Bury ; . 
Even  on  that  alta?.»wberfe  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal,  May  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel.  Have  I  not  hideous  d^th  within  my  view, 
Retaining  but  a  qi^antity  of.  life. 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  hid  figure  against  the  fire  ? 
Wbat  in  the  wetld  should, make  meiliow  deceive,  . '.     i 
Since  I  toust  lose  the.  luse  of  all-  defceit  ?  ! 

Why  should  I  then  be  falsfc,  smce,  it  is  true  ' 

That  I  must  die  here,  a»d  live  hence  by  truth  ?;        t  i 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day,  .    / 

Heis  forswoJB^if  e'^.those  eyes.of  ybucs  r    7 

Behold  an|D|ther  day,  break  in  the  eaBt : » ,  i  = . 

But  even  thislnight,  whose  black  contagious  breath  i  : 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun. 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expice,      -  -   :/ 
Paying  the  fineof  iated  treachery  ] 

Even  withra  treacherous  :inei  of  all  youcjlivlBSj.,  r 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistto^e  win  the.  day.   .;..•, 
Commend  m^  to  one .  Hubert  with  your  king ;  :  / 

The  love  of  toft,-^and  this  xei^ect  besides,  ' 

For  that  my/^ndsire  was  a».  EngHshniian,?--  .,  . 
Awakes  my  conscience  to:Gonfess  all  this.  .  ' 

In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  yoii^  bear,  me  hence  ' ;  > 
From  forth  the  nioise  and  rumour  of  the  field  j  ' 
Where  I  ma^  think  the  reaomant  of  my  thoughts     :  i 
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In  peace,,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contempliation  and  devout  desires;  ^ 

Sal.  We  do  believe  theie,*^ahd  beshi-ew  mysoul  ^    . 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form     •     •  - 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  whicH     ■  i 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bateid  atid  retired  flood,    '     '      <  ,     I 
Leaving  our  rankness' and  irregular  course,    '  •   -i  ■  ".     . 
Stoop  low  withiin  thbse  bounds  wehav^  deti&oWd,^ 
And  calmly  rtin  on  in  obedience  .  <     i 

Even  to  our  dcean^-to  bur  great  ^  King  Johri.Ti^;  ^     ■ 
My  arm  shall  give  thiee  help  to  b^p  thee  h&tme^n   «1  * 
For  I' do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death        •    -  i    •  > 
Right  in  thine:  eye.— Away,  my  friends  1 1^  Nftw  flight*^ 
And  happy  newndssi  thait  intends -cdd'Tighll^'  ,,  ?  n-^   i 
'-  \Ex^H$^tmdin^  ^p  Mtfun. 

c      , , ,       .'      ■   ■  '         •      ,  .  .  ' ,  .        ,' 

..'■■■  '    ••  ,.;SpEKE;"y,' :!;' ;o^/j''!..:.'ii".i  •'  • 

TAe  Same,     The  M^€h'€Svip. '  -  ,' ;  ' 

.    Jinter,  JLewJs  and, hiS'  Jlrum*.    ,  ,  t     s. ,   .  5 
Lew.  The  stin  of  heaven^  methbught  was  loath  tti  set, 
But  stay'd  and  made' the  western  wdkiri  Mus*!,!    <        ' 
When  the  English  measured  backward  their awngrouiid 
In  fain^t  fetiite.     O  [:  bra^^ly  came-we  c^,  '      «•  j  >.     • 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot,  '   /.     : 

After  such  bloody  (joil,  we  bid  good  lii^t,''"       r^f   ■> 
And  wound  our  tattering  colours  clearly  tip^  .  .  .i  r  .  ^ 
Last'in  theikid,  and  laimost  lords- <af  it  1     i'   i  / ;  '   *; 

Mess.  Wl«6n5"is'iiYy-pri»Kie,  the  Dapphlwi^   1.  r   •:  .-■.. 

Lew.  ■    Here;^Wha^inews? 

Mess.  TheCdunt  Melunis  skta^itheEngUstijteds'  ' 
By  his  persuasion  are  again  faill^'off ; ./.'..'!  1 
And  your,  supply,  which  you  Hdvewish'd  so  f  long,  n 
Are  cast  away  and  simk  on  Go6dwin  Sainds.^    /'  ;     '  i 

Lew.  Ah,  foui  shrewd  news  !-^Beshrfew  ■  thyyy&r^  heart ! 
I  did  not  think  to  be«o  sad  to-'nigl^     ,        i'-     ...*:   " 
As  this  hath: made- me»^-^Who  was  hfe  that  said  ' 
King  John  did  fly  an  'hour  or  two  before       . 
The  stumbiiaag  night  did -part  out^  weary  powefs?   .  •'* 
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Mess.  Whoevdr  3poke  it,  it  is  <  tme»  my  loud. 

Lew.   Well ;  keep  good  quwrter  and  good  care  tonight : 

The  day  ^all  not;  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 

To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to*morrow.  [ExeufiA 

Scene  VI. 
An  Optn  Piace  in  the  Nnghbrntrhgod  of  Swinstead  Abbey, 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert^  severally,      ,    ; 

Hub.  Who 's  there?  speak,  ho!  speak  quickly,  or  I  dioot. 

Bast.  A  friend.*— What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  En^and 

Bast.  Whither  dost  ihou  go  ? 

Hub.  What 's  tha*  to  thee  ?  why  may  not  I  demand     » 

Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 
Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 
Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 

I  will  upon  all  hazards  well  believe 

Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so  well. 

Who- art  thou? 
Bast.  Who. thou:  wilt :  and  if  tliou'  pleasd,    ' ^ 

Thou  may'st  befriand  meso  much  as  to  think        .  - 

I  come  <Mie  way  of  the  Plantageoets. 
Hub.  Unkind  remembrance  1  thou  and  eyeless  night  ' 

Have  done  me  shame  ;-^brswye  soldier,  pardon  me, 

That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 

Should  scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 
Bast.  Come,  come ;  sans  compliment^  what  ncMrs  aibroad?i 
Hub.  Why,  here  walk  I  in  the  black  brcn^^  Of  night,  .  ' 

To  find  you  out.  '     i 

Bast.  Brief  then  ;  and  what 's  the  news  ? 

Hub.  O  I  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night, 

Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible.. 
Bast.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news  :         'I 

I  am  no  woman ;  I  '11  not  swoond  at  it 
Hub.  The  kiiag,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk  : 

I  left  him  almost  speechless^  and  broke  out 

To  acquamt  you  with  this  evil,  that  yoq  might 

The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 

Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 
Bast.   How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to  him? 
Hub.  a  monk,  1  tell  you ;  a  resolved  vilki,^,  ' ' 
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Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 

Yet  speaks  and  peradventure  may  recover. 
Bast.  Whom  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty  ? 
Hub,  Why,  know  you  not  ?  the  lords  are  all  come  back, 

And  brought  Prince  Henry  in  their  company ; 

At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them, 

And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 
Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  Heaven, 

And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power ! 

I  '11  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night, 

Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide ; 

These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  tha© : 

Myself,  well  mounted,  hardly  have  escaped. 

Away  before  !  conduct  me  to  the  king ; 

I  doubt  he  will  be  dead  or  e'er  I  come.  [Exeu^i/ 

Scene  VH. 
The  Orchard  of  Swinstead  Abbey: 
Enter  Prince  Henry ^  Salisbury^  and  Bigot,  _    . 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late :  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touched  corruptibly,  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house) 
Doth  by  the  idle  comm^its  that  it  makes 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke, 

Pem.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak  ;  and  holds  belief^ 

That  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 

It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 

Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him.    - 
P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard  here — 

Doth  he  still  rage  ?  \Encit  Bigot. 

Pem.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him  :  even  now  he  sung. 
P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes 

In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themsdves. 

Death,  havir^  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 

Leaves  them  invisible,  and  his  siege  is  now 

Against  the  mind,  the  which  be  pricks  and  wounds 

With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies, 

Which,  in  their  thriMig  and  press  to  tharjUast  hold, 
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Confound  themselves.     -T  is  strange  that  deajtii  should 

sing. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death, 
And  from  the  orgaa-pipe  of  fraUty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest, 
Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you  are  bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Re-enier  Bigot  and  Attendants^  who  bring  in  King  John 
in  a  chair, 

K,  John*  Ay,  marry,  now  my  soui  hath  elbow-room  ; 

It  would  not  out  at  windows  nor  at  doors. 

There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom, 

That  all  my.  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 

Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  Are 

Do  I  shrink  up. 
P.  Hen*  How  fai5cs  your  majesty  ? 

K.  John.  Poison'd, — ^ill  fare ; — dead,  forsook,  cast  oflTt 

And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come 

To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw, 

Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 

Through  my  burn'd  bosom;  nor  entreat  the  north 

To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips 

And  comfort  me  with  cold— I  do  not  ask  you  much^ 

I  beg  cold  comfort  y  and  you  are  so  strait  ' 

And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 
P.  Hen.  O,  that  tiiere  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears, 

That  might  relieve  you  ! 
K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot. 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  them  the  poison 

Is  as  a  fiend  confin'd  to  tyrannise 

On  unreprievable-condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard, 

Bast.  O  !  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion, 

And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 
K.  John.  O  cousin  1  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye : 

The  tackle  (xf  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burned ; 

And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail 

Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair :  r^^^^i^ 
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My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered, 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  ip  but  a  dfid 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward, 
Where  Heaven  he  knows  how  we  shall  answer  him  : 
For  in  a  night  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  washes  all  unwarily 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.        [The  King  dies, 

Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an  ear. — 
My  liege !  my  lord  ! — But  now  a  king,  now  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even,  go  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ? 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone  so?     I  do  but  stay  behJnd. 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge, 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  h«av^n^ 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still.-**- 
Now,  now,  you  stars  that  move  in  your  right  sphteres. 
Where   be   your   powers?     Show   now  your  inended 

faiths. 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again. 
To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting. land- 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  besought: 
The  Datjphin  rages  at  our  very  hesels. 

Sal.  It  seems  you  know  nc^  then  so  much  as  we. 
The  Cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest. 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin, 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already  ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatched 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  qnarrel  ■ 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords. 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  so.— And  you,  my  noble  prince, 
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With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd, 

Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 
P.  Hen.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interred ; 

For  so  he  will'd  it. 
Bast.  Thither  shall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 

The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  knd  r 

To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 

I  do  bequeath  rrty  faithful  services 

And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 
Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  Our  love  we  make^ 

To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 
P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give  you  thanks 

And  knows  not  how  to  do  it  but  with  tears. 
Bast.  O  !  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe, 

Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs. —  , 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them.     Naught  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  [JSxeunf. 
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Dramatis  PERSONiE 

King  Richard  the  Second. 
Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York  )  Uncles  tp 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  J  the  King. 
Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford,  Son  to 

John  of  Gaunt,  afterwards  King  Henry  I Y.  -, 

Duke  of  Aumerle,  Son  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Duke  of  Surrey.  j 

Earl  of  Salisbury.  - 

Earl  Berkley.  f 

Bushy,  |  ;• 

Bagot,  V  Creatures  to  King  Richard. 
Green,  )  ^ 

Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Henry  Percy,  sirnamed  Hotspur,  his  Son.  ' 

Lord  Ross. 

Lord  Willoughby.  ' 

Lord  Fitzwater.  ' 

Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Abbot  of  Westminster. 
Lord  Marshal,  and  another  Lord. 
Sir  Pierce  of  Exton. 

Sir  Stephen  Scroop.  ' 

Captain  of  a  Band  of  Welshmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard.  ! 

Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

Duchess  of  York. 

Lady  attending  on  the  Queen. 

Lords,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Gardeners,  Keeper,        ' 
Messenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants. 

Scene — Dispersedly  in  England  and  Wales. 
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KING   RICHARD    II 

ACT   FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Richard^  attended ;  John  of  Gaunt y  and 
other  NobleSy  with  him, 

K.  Rich.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd  Lancaster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band, 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son, 
Here  to  make  good  the  boist^ous  late  appeal, 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray? 

Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Teli  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  him. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  andent  malice, 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should, 
On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument, 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him 
Aim'd  at  your  highness,— no  inveterate  malice. 

K.  Rich.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence  :  face  to  face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
The  accuser  and  the  accused  freely  speak. — 

\^Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
High-stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Re-enter  Attendants^  with  Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk, 

BoLiNG.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befall 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege  I 

Nor.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
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K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both  :  yet  one  but  flatters  us, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

BoLiNG.  First,  (Heaven  be  the.  record  to  my  speech  !) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subiect's  love,      .  , 
Tendering  the  precious  salety  of  rfij  ()ri4ied, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  priricely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this^  e^th, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven.^ 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant  y  '        v 

Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  tb  iiVe ; 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  i$  the  sky,         •'  )  ^f 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly;  •  ,        h 

Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throbLfe,    <  ^        i  • 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign)  ere  I  moV^,     .    '? 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  tny  right-dmwn  sword  nftay 
prove.  i     ■       • . 

Nor.  Let  not  my  obld  words  here  accuse  my  zeaL  -^ 
T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war,' 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues,    -  •  » 

Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwtxt  us  twain  i 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this;        -    /• 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast      • 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  Say.    ' 
Firsts  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs:  me '. 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  myfree  speeoh ;   !     •' 
Which  else  would  post  until  it  had  return'd        ■  ^u." 
These  terras  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty,  ■  .       :;<.'.• 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liiage^    i     .  r        .1 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ; 
Call  Wrri  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villaitl :  ' 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  al[k)W  him  odds^  ^    ■  " 

And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  ran  afoot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps,  ' .  '. 

Or  any  other  ground  inhahilable^  . 
Where  ever  Englishman' durst  iset. his Joot  '  '     /. 
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Meantime  let  this  defend  my  loyalty : — 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

BoLiNG.    Pale    trembling    coward,    there    I    throw   my 
gage, 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except  t 
If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  mine  hcwiour's  pawn,  then  stoc^. 
By  that,  and  all  the  rights  of  kni^thood  else. 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Nor.  I  take  it  op ;  and  by  that  sword  I  swear, 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I  '11  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree, 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial : 
And  when  I  mount,  alive  mgy  I  not  light, 
If  I  be  traitor  or  unjustly  fight  I 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray's  charge? 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

BoLiNG.  Look,  what  I  speak  my  life  shall  prove  it-true  t — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers, 
The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  employments, 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides,  I  say  and  will  in  battle  prove, 
Or  here  or  elsewhere  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  surveyed  by  English  eye, 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  aiwi  spring. 
Further  I  say,  and, further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good, 
That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  dealh. 
Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries, 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood  : 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent.^        , 
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K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars ! 
Thomas  of  Norfolk^  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ? 

Nor.  O  !  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood, 
How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes  and  ears  : 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  our  kingdom's  heir, 
As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son, 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow. 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialise 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray ;  so  art  thou : 
Free  speech  and  fearless  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart. 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest. 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais 
Disbursed  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account,    ^ 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen. 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie. — For  Gloucester's  death, 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  mine  own  disgrace 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case.-— 
For  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe, 
Once  did  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul : 
But  ere  I  last  receiv'd  the  sacrament 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  beg^'d 
Your  grace's  pardon,  and  I  hope  I  had  it. 
This  is  my  fault :  as  for  the  rest  appeal'd, 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor ; 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend. 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom, 
In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 
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K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  ruVd  by  me. 

Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood. 

This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician  ; 

Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision : 

Forget,  forgive  j  conclude,  and  be  agreed. 

Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed. — 

Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun  ; 

We  '11  calm  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 
Gaunt.  To  be  a  make^peace  shall  become  my  age. — 

Throw  down,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 
K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 
Gaunt.  When,  Harry,  when  ? 

Obedience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again. 
K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid ;  there  is  no  boot. 
Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foot. 

My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame : 

The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name, 

Despite  of  death  that  lives  upon  my  grave. 

To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 

I  am  disgraced,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here ; 

Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  spear ; 

The  which  no  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart-blood 

Which  breath'd  this  poison. 
K.  Rich.  Rage  must  be  withstood. 

Give  me  his  gage  : — lions  make  leopards  tame. 
Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots  :  take  but  my  shame. 

And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear,  dear  lord, 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 

Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  away. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr'd-up  chest 

Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 

Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one ; 

Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done. 

Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try ; 

In  that  I  live  and  for  that  will  I  die. 
K.  Rich.  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage :  do  you  begin. 
BoLiNG.  O  !  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  deep  sin  ! 

Shall  I  seem  crest-fall'n  in  my  father's  sight  ? 

Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 

Before  this  outdar'd  dastard  ?     Ere  my  tongue 

Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong, 

Or  sound  so  base  a  parle.  my  teeth  shall  tear 
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The  slavish,  motive  of  recanting  fear, 

And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace, 

Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  face. 

[£xit  Gmnt. 
K.  Rich.  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to  command : 
AVhich  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day. 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate. 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry. — 
Lord  marshal,  command  our  officers*at»arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms.  \Ex€urU, 

Scene  IL 

The  Same,     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Paiace, 

Enter  Gaunt  a?id  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 

Gaunt.  Alas  I  the  part  I  had  in  Gloucester's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims, 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands. 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct, 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
Who,  when  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth,     . 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  beads. 

DucH.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharpar  9inu*? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one,  , 

Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  §acred  blood, 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root :  . 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature'*  course, 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  Destinies  cut ;        . 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gk)Ucc<ster, —       ^ 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood, 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, — 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt ; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded> 
By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe.  ^ 

Ah  !  Gaunt,  his  blood  was  thine  ;  that  bed,  that  WQppib,     f 
That  mettle,  that  self  mould,  that  fashion'd  thee,  I 
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Made  him  a  man  ;  and  though  thou  liv'st  and  breath ^st. 

Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him.     Thou  dost  consent 

In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death. 

In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brodier  die, 

Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 

Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt,  it  is  despair : 

In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter'd, 

Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life, 

Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee. 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience 

Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 

What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life, 

The  best  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloucester's  death. 

Gaunt.  God 's  is  the  quarrel ;  for  God's  substitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight, 
Hath  caus'd  his  death ;  the  which  if  wrongfully. 
Let  Heaven  revenge,  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

DucH.  Where  then,  alas  !  may  I  complain  myself? 

Gaunt.  To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence: 

DucH.  Why  then,  I  will. — Farewell,  old  Gaunt 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight. 

0  !  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast.. 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 

Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 

That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back,  "'' 

And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 

A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford. 

Farewell,  old  Gaunt :  thy  sometimes  brother's  wife 

With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell :  I  must  to  Coventry. 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee  as  go  with  me ! 

DucH.  Yet  one  word  more. — Grief  boundeth  where  it  falls, 
Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight : 

1  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun. 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemcth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo  !  this  is  all :— nay,  yet  depart  not  so ; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go  ; 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him—  O  !  what  ?-- 
With  all  good  speed  at  Pla.shy  visit  .^if^^,^  Google 
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Alack !  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfumish'd  walls, 

Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 

And  what  hear  there  for  welcome  but  my  groans  ? 

Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  th^e, 

To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  everywhere. 

Desolate,  desolate  will  I  hence  and  die : 

The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye.    [Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

Open  Space  near  Coventry, 

Lists  set  out,  and  a  tkrone.     Heralds,  &*c,,  attending. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marshal  and  Aumerle. 

Mar.  My  Lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm'd  ? 
AuM.  Yea,  at  all  points,  and  longs  to  enter  in. 
Mar.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfuUy  and  bold, 

Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet 
AuM.  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prqjar'd,  and  stay 

For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

Flourish,  Enter  King  Richard,  who  takes  his  seat  on 
his  throne  ;  Gaunt,  Bushy,  Bagot,  Green^  and  others^ 
who  take  their  places,  A  trumpet  is  sounded,  and 
answered  by  another  trumpet  within.  Then  enter 
Norfolk,  in  armour,  preceded  by  a  Herald, 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 

The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  aims ; 

Ask  him  his  name,  and  orderly  proceed 

To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
Mar.  In  God's  name,  and  the  king's,  say  who  thou  art, 

And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms, 

Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy  quarrel. 

Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thine  oath ; 

And  so  defend  thee  Heaven  and  thy  valour ! 
Nor.  My  name  is   Phomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk  ; 

Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 

(Which  God  defend  a  knight  should  violate !) 

Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 

To  God,  my  king,  and  his  succeeding  issue, 

Against  the  Duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me ; 

And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm, 
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To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven ! 

Trumpet  sounds.     Enter  Bolingbroke^  in  armour^ 
preceded  by  a  Herald, 

K .  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms, 

Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 

Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war-; 

And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 

Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
Mar.  What  is  thy  name,  and  wherefore  com'st  thou  hither, 

Before  King  Richard  in  his  royal  lists  ? 

Against  whom  comest  thou  ?  and  what  *s  thy  quarrel  ? 

Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  Heaven ! 
BoLiNG.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 

Am  I  j  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms. 

To  prove  by  God's  grace  and  my  body's  valour. 

In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

That  he 's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous, 

To  God  of  heaven,  King  Richard,  and  to  me  : 

And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven  ! 
Mar.  On  pain  of  death  no  person  be  so  bold 

Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists. 

Except  the  marshal  and  such  officers 

Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 
BoLiNG.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sovereign's  hand, 

And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty : 

For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 

That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage ; 

Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave 

And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 
Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  highness, 

And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand  and  take  his  leave. 
K.  Rich.  We  will  descend  and  fold  him  in  our  arms. 

Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right, 

So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight. 

Farewell,  my  blood ;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed, 

Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 
BouNG.  O  !  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 

For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear. 

As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 

Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. — 
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My  loving  lord,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  ; 

Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  Lord  Au merle  ;— 

Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death,  • 

But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 

Lo !  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 

The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet : 

O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, — 

Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 

Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 

To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, 

Add  proof  unto'  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers. 

And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat, 

And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

Even  in  the  lusty  haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.  God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperous  ! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy  : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

BoLiNG.  Mine  innocence  and  Saint  George  t6  thrive  ! 

Nor.  However  God  or  fortune  cast  my  lot, 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard's  thrbne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman. 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontrolled  enfranchisement. 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. — 
Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers. 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years. 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest 
Go  I  to  fight.     Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord  :  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  the  right  1 

BoLiNG.  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry,  Amen. 

Mar.  [To  an  Officer!]  Go  bear  this  lance  to  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

First  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
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Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself. 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 

To  prove  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 

A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him  ; 

And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight 

Sec.  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  fouAd  false  and  recreant, 
Both  to  defend  himself  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  soverdgn,  and  to  him,  disloyal ; 
Courageously  and  with  a  free  desire 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Mar.  Sound,  trumpets ;  and  set  forward,  combatants. 

[A  ckarg€  sounded. 
Stay,  the  king  hal^  thrown  his  warder  down. 

K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their  spears, 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again.' — 
Withdraw  with  i:^ ;  and  let  the  trumpets  sound. 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree,^*^ 

[A  hngfloufish. 
Draw  n^t, 

And  list  what  with  our  fcouncil  we  have  doi^e. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered' ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbours'  swords ; 
And  ick  We  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspinng  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
With  rival^hating  envy,  set  on  you 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ; 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd  drums, 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray. 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fi-ight  fair  peace. 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood : 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories  : — 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life, 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields, 
Shall  not  regreet  Our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Holing.  Your  will  'be  done.     This  m3i^.^|^gng(Comfort  be. 
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That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me ; 

And  those  his  golden  beams  to  you  here  lent, 

Shall  point  on  me  and  gild  my  banishment. 
K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom, 

Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce : 

The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 

The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile. 

The  hopeless  word  of — ^never  to  return, 

Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 
Nor.  a  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege, 

And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness'  mouth. 

A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 

As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 

Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness*  hands. 

The  language  I  have  learned  these  forty  years, 

My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego ; 

And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 

Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp ; 

Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  casfd  up. 

Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 

That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue, 

Doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips ; 

And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 

Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 

I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse, 

Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 

What  is  thy  sentence  then  but  speechless  death, 

Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  ? 
K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate : 

After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 
Nor.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light, 

To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night,    \Metirmg, 
K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with  thee. 

Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands ; 

Swear  by  the  duty  that  ye  owe  to  God, 

(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves) 

To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer : — 

You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  God !) 

Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 

Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 

Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 

This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate  ; 
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Nor  never  by  advised  purpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

BoLiNG.  I  swear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

BoLiNG.  Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy  :— 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us, 
One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air, 
Banished  this  frail  sqpulchre  of  our  flesh, 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banished  from  this  land : 
Confess  thy  treasons  ere  thou  fly  the  reahn ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke ;  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  be  Wotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd  as  from  hence. 
But  what  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,,  the  king  shall  rue.— 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  ran  I  stray : 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world 's  my  way.    [Exii, 

K.  Rich,  Unde,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years  ' 

Pluck'd   four  away. — [To  BoHngdrakeJ]     Six  fro«en 

winters  spent,  ■ 
Return  with  welcome  home  from  banishment. 

BoLiNG.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word  ! 
Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs 
End  in  a  word  :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of  me 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile ; 
But  litde  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby : 
For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons  and  bring  their  times  about, 
My  oil-dried  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to. live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst  give  : 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  ] 
Thou  canst  help  Time  to  furrow  me  with  age,QQ[^ 
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But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage ; 

Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death ; 

But  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 
K.  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advite, 

Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave* 

Why  at  our  justice  seem^st  thou  then  to  lower  ?  " 
Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste  ptove  in  digesbion  sour. 

You  urg*d  me  as  a  judge  ;  but  I  had  rather 

You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 

0  !  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 

To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild. 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid. 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destro/d. 
Alas  !  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should  say, 

1  was  too  strict  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  torigtie 
Against  my  will  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  farewell ;— -and,  uncle,  bid  him  so; 

Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[F/ourish.     Exeunt  King  Richard  and  Train, 
AuM.  Cousin,  farewell :  what  presence  nmst  hot  'know. 

From  where  you  do  remain  let  paper  «how. 
Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  wtil  ride, 

As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 
Gaunt.    O  !    to    what   purpose   dost   thou   hoard    thy 
words, 

That  thou  return'st  no  greeting  to  thy  frienxia  ? 
BoLiNG.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you>- 

When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 

To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 
Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time.    . 
BoLiNG.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 
Gaunt.  What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone. 
BoLiNG.  To  men  in  joy  ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour  ten. 
Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel,  that  thou  tak'st  for  pleasure. 
BoLiNG.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so, 

Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 
Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 

Esteem  as  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 

The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 
BoLiNG.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make 

Will  but  remember  me  what  a  deal  of  world 

I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  IgVf^^Google 
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Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 

To  foreign  passages,  and  in  the  end, 

Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 

But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 
Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  Heaven  visits 

Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 

Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  ; 

There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 

Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee, 

But  thou  the  king.     Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 

Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Go,  say  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour, 

And  not  the  king  exird  thee ;  or  suppose 

Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air 

And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 

Look,  what  thy  soul  hokls  dear,  imagine  it 

To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st. 

Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians, 

The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st  the  presence  strew'd, 

The  flowers  fair  ladies,  and  thy  steps  no  more 

Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance  ; 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light. 
BoLlNG.  O  !  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 

By  thinking  on  the-  frosty  Caucasus  ? 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 

By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast? 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 

By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 

O  !  no  :  the  apprehension  of  the  good 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 

Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore.  ' 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son^  Fll  bring  thee  on  thy 
way. 

Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 
BoLiNG.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell;  sweet  soil, 
adieu : 

My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet  1 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 

Though  baxiish'd,  yet  a  true-born  Englishman. 
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Scene  IV. 

The  Same,     A  Room  in  the  Kings  Castk, 

Enter  King  Richard^  Bagot^  and  Green,  at  one  door  j 
Aumerle  at  another. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way? 

AuM.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  so, 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears  were  shed? 

AuM.  Taith,  none  for  me ;  except  the  north-east  wind. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  feces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  chance 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear, 

K.  Rich.  What  said  our  cousin  when  you  parted  with 
him? 

AuM.  Farewell : 
And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief 
That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  *  farewell'  have  lengthened  hours, 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells ; 
But  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Rich.  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin ;  but 't  is  doubt, 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people, 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves, 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  't  were  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 
With — *  Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends /- 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his, 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  d^ree  in  hope. 
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Green.  Well,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go  these  thoughts 
Now  for  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland ; — 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means 
For  their  advantage  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war. 
And,  for  our  coffers,  with  too  great  a  court 
And  liberal  largess  are  grown  somewhat  light, 
We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm, 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand.     If  that  come  short, 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters ; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold. 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy, 

Bushy,  what  news  ? 
Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  my  lord. 

Suddenly  taken,  and  hath  sent  post-haste 

To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 
K.  Rich.  Where  lies  he? 
Bushy.  At  Ely  House. 
K.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  God,  in  his  physician's  mind 

To  help  him  to  bis  grave  immediately  I 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 

To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. — 

Come,  gentlemen,  let 's  all  go  visit  him  : 

Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late  I 
All.  Amen.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

London.     An  Apartment  in  Ely  House. 

Gaunt  on  a  couch  ;  the  Duke  of  York  and  others 
standing  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may  breathe  my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth  ? 

York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  your  breath  \ 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 
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Gaunt.  O  !  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony. 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain, 
For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain. 
He  that  no  more  must  say  is  Usten'd  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  t»  glose  x 
More  are  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives  befof e. 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last, 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past. 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear, 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.  No  ;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flattering  sotinds, 
As  praises  of  his  state  :  then  there  are  fond 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust* forth ta  vanity, 
So  it  be  newv  there 's  no  respect  how  vile^ 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard.  ' 
Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose ; 
'T  is  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou  ioBe. 

Gaunt.  Methinks  I  am  a  pn^het  new  inspired,  i 

And  thus  expiring  do  foretell  of  him* 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last, 
For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves ;      ■  • 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  shoitt , 
He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  soepter'd  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
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Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Feared  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth. 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home 

(For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry), 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 

Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary*s  Son : 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 

Is  now  leas'd  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it. 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  form. 

England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 

Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 

Of  watery  Neptune,  is  noW  bound  in  with  shame. 

With  inky  blots  and  rotten  parchment  bonds : 

That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 

Hatb  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 

Ah  !  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life. 

How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  I 

Enter  King  Michard and  Queen;  Aumerie^  Busily 
Greeuy  JBagot,  Hoss^  and  Willm^ghby, 

VoRK.  The  king  is  come :  deal  mildly  \^nth  his  youth  ; 

For  young  hot  colts  being  rag'd  do  rage  the  more. 
Queen.'  How  fare^  our  noble  uncle,  I-^tlcaster  ? 
K.  Rich.  What  comfort,  man  ?  how  is 't  with  aged  Gaunt  ? 
Gaunt.  O,  "how  thKt  name  befits  my  composition  I 

Old  Gaunt  indeed  ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old. 

Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast  ; 

And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 

For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watchM  ; 

Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt. 

The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 

Is  my  strict  fast^  I  meflui  mf  children's  looks  ; 

And  therein  fasting  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt. 

Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave. 

Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 
K.  Rich.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names  ? 
Gaunt.  No  ;  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself. 

Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 

I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  the;j6£6ogle 
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K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that  live  ? 

Gaunt.  No,  no  ;  men  living  flatter  those  that  die. 

K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  ardying,  say'st  thou  flatter*st  me. 

Gaunt.  O  !  no  ;  thou  diest,  though  I  the  sicker  bej 

K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  thee  iU. 

Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me  knows  I  see  thee  ill ; 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seang  ill. 
Thy  death- bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land, 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick : 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  sjtr 
Committ'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee- 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O  !  had  thy  grandsire  with  a  prophet's  eye 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame, 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possessed, 
Which  are  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease ; 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land, 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law, 
And-- 

K.  Rich.  And  thou  a  lunatic  lean-witted  fool,  • 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood 
With  fury  from  his  native  residence. 
Now,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty^ 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son, 
This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  u«teverent  shoulders. 

Gaunt.  O  !  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's  son. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son. 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out  and  drunkenly  carous'd. 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
(Whom  fair  befall  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls  1) 
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May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good 
That  thou  respecfst  not  spilling  Edward's  blood. 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have, 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  withered  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee : 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave : 
Love  they  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[£xi/f  borne  out  by  his  Attendants, 

K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die  that  age  and  suUens  have  \ 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 

York.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry,  Duke  of  Herdford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich.  Right,  you  say  true:  as  Hereford's  love,  so 
his; 
As  theirs  so  mme ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to  your 

majesty. 
K.  Rich.  What  says  he  ? 
North.  Nay,  nothing  j  all  is  said. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument ; 

Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 
York.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt  so  ! 

Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 
K.  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he : 

His  time  is  spent ;  our  pilgrimage  must  be. 

So  much  for  that. — Now  for  our  Irish  wars. . 

We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns, 

Which  live  like  venom  where  no  venom  else 

But  only  they  have  privilege  to  live. 

And  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 

Towards  our  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us 

The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  movables, 

Whereof  our  imcle  Gaunt  did  stand  possessed. 
V^ORK.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient  ?     Ah  !  how  long 

Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suff'er  wrong  ? 

Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment, 

Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs, 
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Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bbliftgbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace, 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  lace. 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  fitst ; 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce, 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thoii  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Accomplished  with  the  number  of  thy  hotrtfe  ; 
But  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  against  the  French 
And  not  against  his  friends  :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  npetit  riot  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  woii : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  blood, 
But  bloody  With  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O  Richard  !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

York.  O  my  liege, 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please  ;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands 
The  feyalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  Hve  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir?    • 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  av/ay,  and  take  from  tin\fe 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day ; 
Be  not  thyself ;  for  how  art  thou  a  king 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 
Now,  afore  God,  (God  forbid  I  say  true !) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters-patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  h-omage. 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head^ 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-dispoSed  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cdnnot  think.QQi^ 
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K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will :  we  seize  kito  our  hands 

His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 
York.  I  '11  not  be  by  the  while.     My  liege,  farewell : 

What  will  ensue  hereof,  there 's  none  can  tell ; 

But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood 

That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  [Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Bushy,  lo  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  straight : 

Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely  House, 

To  see  this  business.     To-morrow  next 

We  will  for  Ireland ;  and  't  is  time,  I  trow : 

And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself, 

Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 

For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well.— 

Come  on,  our  queen  :  to-morrow  must  we  part ; 

Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short. 

[J^/ffurtsk.     Exeunt  King^  Queen^  Bushy ^ 
AumerU^  Green,  and  JBagot 
North.  Well,  lords,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  is  dead. 
Ross.  And  living  too  ;  fop  now  his  son  Is  duke. 
WiLLO.  Barely  in  title,^not  in  revenue. 
North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 
Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with  silence. 

Ere 't  be  disburdened  with  a  liberal  tongue. 
North.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him  ne'er  speak 
more 

That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm ! 
WiLLO.  Tends   that   thou'dst   speak   to  the   Duke   of 
Hereford  ? 

If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  bioldly,  man  ; 

Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 
Ross.  No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him, 

Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him. 

Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 
North.  Now,  afore  God,  'tis  shame  such  wrongs  are 
borne 

In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 

Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 

The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 

By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform, 

Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 

That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 

'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 
Ross.  The  commons  hath  hfe  pilFd  with  grievous  taxes, 
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And  quite  lost  their  hearts  i  the  nobles  hath  he  fin-d 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

WiLLO.  And  ckily  new  exactions  are  devis'd ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd  he  hath  not, 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows. 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace  than  they  in  wars. 

Ross.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in  farm. 

WiLLO.  The  king 's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken  man. 

North.  Reproach  and  dissolution  hangeth  over  him. 

Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars, 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding, 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 

North.  His  noble  kinsman :  most  degenerate  king ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm  ; 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails, 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Ross.  We  see  the  very  wrack  that  we  must  suffer ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now, 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wrack. 

North.  Not  so :  even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death, 
I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

WiLLO.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou  dost  ours. 

Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland.* 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  :  therefore,  be  bold. 

North.  Then  thus  i — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc,  a  bay 
In  Brittany,  received  intelligence, 

That  Harry  Duke  of  Blereford,  Rainold  Lord  Cobliani, 
That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  Archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 

Quoint, 
All  these  well  furnished  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war, 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore. 
Perhaps  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay  t 
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The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing, 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemished  crown, 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg ; 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so, 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Ross.  To  horse,  to  horse  I  urge  doubts  to  them  that  fear. 

WiLLO.  Hold  out  my.  horse,  and  I  will  first  be  there. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENB  II. 

77ie  Same,     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Queen,  Bushy,  and  Bagot, 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad  : 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness, 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did  ;  to  please  myself. 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief, 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard.     Yet,  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  towards  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles  :  at  something  it  grieves, 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Bushy.  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so. 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects ; 
Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion  ;  ey'd  awry, 
Distinguish  form  :  so  your  sweet  majesty. 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure, 
Finds  shapes  of  grief  more  than  himself  to  wail ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice- gracious  queen, 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not :  more 's  not 
seen; 
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Or  if  it  be,  't  is  with  false  sorrowfs  eye,  • . 

Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary. 
Queen.  It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 

Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise  :  howe'er  it  be^    ■ 

I  cannot  but  be  sad,  so  heavy  sad, 

As — though  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think -^ 

Makes  me  with  heavy  iK>thing  faint  and  shiiwifc. 
Bushy.  T  is  nothing  but  conceit,  my  graddus  iady» 
Queen.  T  is  nothing  less :  conceit  is  still  deriv'd 

From  some  forefather  grief ;  mine  is  not  soy 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 

Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve : 

T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess  ; 

But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what 

I  cannot  name :  't  is  nagxel^  wga,  I  wot» 

Enter  Green, 

Green.  God  save  your  majesty !— and  well  met,  gentle- 

men. —  ' 

I  hope  the  king  is  not  yet  shipped  for  Ireland. 

Queen.  Why  hop'st  thou  so  ?  'tis  better  hope  he  is. 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope  f 
Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not  shipp-d? 

Green.  That  he,  our  hope,  t  might  have  retired  his  power. 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope, 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land.  ^ 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arrived 
At  Ravenspurg. 

Queen.  Now,  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Green.  Ah  !  madam,  't  is  too  true  :  and  that  is  worse, 
The   Lord   Northumberland,   his   son,   young   Henry 

Percy, 
The  Lords  of  Ross,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  hipi.    . 

Bushy.  W^hy  have  you  not  proclaimed  Northumberland 
And  the  rest  of  the  revolted  faction  traitors  ? 

Green.  \Ve  have  :  whereupon  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resigned  his  stewardship, 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

QuRKN.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  woe, 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir : 
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Now  hftth  my  soul  brought  forth  hef  prodigy, 

And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother, 

Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  scarrow  join'd. 
Bushy.  Despair  not^  madam. 
Queen,  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 

With  cozening  hope :  he  is  a  ^tterer, 

A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death, 

Who  gently  would  difiisotvei  the  batnis  of  life, 

Which  false  hope  Kngevs^  in  extremity. 
Green.  Here  comes  the  Duke  of  York. 
Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck. 

0  !  full  of  cardFul  business  are  his  looks.— 

Enter  York. 

Uncle,  for  God's  sake,  speak  comfortable  word& 
York.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts  : 
Comfort 's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off, 
Whilst  others^  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land, 
Who^  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself. 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friiends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I  came. 
York.  He  was  ? — Why,  so. — Go  all  which  way  it  will  f*— 

The  nobler  they  are  fled,  the  commons  they  are  oold. 

And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side.^ — 

Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Plashy,  to  my  sister  Gloucester  ; 

Bid  het  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound. 

Hold ;  take  my  ring. 
Serv.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship: 

To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  cabled  there ;  I'^ 

But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 
York.  What  is%  knave? 
Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duchess  died. 
York.  God  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 

Comes  rushing  on  this  woful  land  at  once ! 

1  know  not  what  to  do  :— I  would  to  God, 

(So  my  ^untruth  had  not  ptovok'd  Wm  ;to  i^^^^j^ 
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The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's.— 
What !  are  there  no  posts  despatched  for  Ireland  ? — 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Come,  sister, — cousin,  I  would  say:  pray,  pardon  me. — 
[To  the  Servant,]  Go,  fellow,  get  thee  home ;  provide 

some  carts, 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 

[Exit  Servant, 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  miK^ter  men  ?    If  I  know 
How  or  which  way  to  order  these  affaijrs 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen : 
The  one  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oaith  .. 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  the  other  again 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd. 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do.— Corner  cousin, 
I'll  dispose  of  you. — Gentlemen,  go  muster  up  your  men 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  Castle. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too, 
But  time  will  not  permit — All  is  uneven^ 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

[Exeunt  York  and  Queen 

Bushy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  to  Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy 
Is  all  unpossible. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot.  And  that 's  the  wavering  commons ;  for  their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  and  whoso  empties  them 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bushy.  Wherein  the  king  stands  generally  condemned. 

Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we, 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green.  Well,  I  '11  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol  Castle ; 
The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little  office 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us, 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot.  No  ;  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty* 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain* 
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We  three  here  part  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 
Bushy.  That 's  as  Yotk  thrives  to  beat  back  Bolingtiroke. 
Green.  Alas,  poor  duke  !  the  task  he  undertakes 

Is  numbering  sands  and  drinking  oceans  dry  : 

Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 

Farewell  at  once ;  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 
Bushy.  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 
Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never.  [JSxeun^ 

Scene  III. 
The  Wilds  in  Giaucestershire, 

Enter  Bolinghroke  and  Northumberland^  with  Forces, 

BoLiNG.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now? 

North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Gloucestershire. 
These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome ;       , 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar,         '   . 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But  I  bethink  me  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company ; 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguiFd 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  sweetened  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess ; 
And  hope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy 
Than  hope  enjoy 'd :  by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short,  as  mine  hath  done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 

BonNG.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Ent^r  Harry  Percy, 

North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle? 

Percy.  I  hkd  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  leam'd  hi6  health 
of  you. 

North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ?     ^       i 
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Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  hath  forsook  the  couirt, 

Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispersed 

The  household  of  the  kir^. 
North.  What  was  his  r^Asoa  ? 

He  was  not  so  re*olv'd  when  last  we  spake  together. 
Percy.  Because  your  lordship  was  proclaimed  traitor. 

But  he,  my  lord,  is  gooie  to  3RAvenspui^# 

To  offer  ^eryiQe  tq  tb^  Duke  of  Hereford, 

And  sent  me  over  by  Berkley,  to  discover 

What  power  the  Duke  of  York  had  levied  there ; 

Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 
North.  Have  you  forgot  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  boy  ? 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  for  that  is  not  forgot 

Which  ne'er  I  did  remember ;  to  my  knowledge, 

I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 
North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now :  this  is  the  duke 
Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  service, 

Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young, 

Which  elder  days  shall  ripen  and  confirm 

To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 
BoLiNG.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  be  sure, 

I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 

As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends  ; 

And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 

It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense : 

My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  seals  it* 
North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?  and  what  stir 

Keeps  good  old  York  there  with  his  men  of  war  ? 
Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yond  tuft  of  trees, 

Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard  ; 

And  in  it  are  the  Lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Seymour  ; 

None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  Ross  and  Willoughby, 

North.  Here  come  the  Lords  of  Ross  and  Willoughby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 

BoLiNG.  Welcome,  my  lords.     I  wot  your  love  pursues 
A  banish'd  traitor :  all  my  treasury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which  more  enriched 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Ross.  Y^ur  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble  lord 

WiLLO.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it. 

BoLiNG.  Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequej;, of  the  poor;. 
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Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years, 
Stands  for  my  bdunty.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Berkity, 

North.  It  is  my  Lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 

Berk.  My  Lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to  you. 

BoLiNG.  My  lord,  my  answer  is  to  Lancaster, 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England ; 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord  :  't  is  not  my  meanmg 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out. 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  you  will,) 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land, 
The  Duke  of  York,  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time, 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-borne  arms. 

Enter  York^  attended, 

BoLiNG.  I  shaU  not  need  transport  my  words  by  you  r 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. — My  noble  uncle  I    ' 

\Kneeis. 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  he&art,  and  not  thy  knee, 
Whose  duty  is  deceirable  and  false.  ' 

BoLiNG.  My  gracious  imcle — 

York.  Tut,  tut ! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle  : 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word  *  grace ' 
In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  hut  pro&ne. 
Why  have  daose  banished  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 
But  then  more  why, — why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom. 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  wiKh  war 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ? 
Com'st  thou  because  the  anointed  kir^  is  hence  ? 
Why,  foofeh  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind, 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the.  lord  of  such  hot  youth 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father^  and  myself 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of,  men, 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  Frtsnch. 
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0  !  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee 

And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault ! 
BoLiNG.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault : 

On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 
York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree ; 

In  gross  rebellion  and  detested  treason : 

Thou  art  a  banished  man,  and  here  art  come 

Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 

In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 
BonNG.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd  Hereford ; 

But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 

And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace 

Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye :. 

You  are  my  father,  for  methinks  in  you 

1  see  old  Gaunt  alive  :  O  !  then,  my  father, 
Will  you  permit  that  1  shall  stand  condemned 
A  wandering  vagabond,  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts  ?     Wherefore  was  I  bom  ? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  King  of  England, 

It  must  be  granted  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman ; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down, 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongs  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain'd  and  sold ; 
And  these  and  all  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do?     I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law.     Attorneys  are  denied  me, 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much  abused. 

Ross.  It  stands  your  grace  upon  to  do  hirt  right. 

WiLLO.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  great. 

York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this  t 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin*s  wrongs, 
And  laboured  all  I  could  to  do  him  right ; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way,  ■ 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong,— it  may  not  be ; 
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And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind 
Cherish  rebellion  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn  his  coming  is 
But  for  his  own ;  and  for  the  right  of  that 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid ; 
And  let  him  ne*er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath  !  ' 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arms  : 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess, 
Because  my  power  is  weak  and  all  ill  left ; 
But  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  ^ve  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign-  mercy  of  the  king ; 
But  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well ; 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

BoLiNG.  An  offer,  uncle,  tbat  we  will  accept. 
But  we  must  win  your  grac^  to, go  with  us 
To  Bristol  Castle ;  which  they  say  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices,     • 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

York.  Itma^^  be  I  will  go  with  you; — but  yet  I'll  pause, 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are : 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

[Exeunt, 
■    ,  i 

Scene  IV. 

A  Camp  in  Wales,  ' 

Enter  Salisbury  and  a  Welsh  Captain. 

Cap.  My  Lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  sta/d  ten  days,    ' 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the.  king  > 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves  :  farewell;  \ 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welshman :  ■ 
The  king  repoaeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 

Cap.  T  is  thought  the  king  is  dead :  we  will  not  stay.  > 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  ari6  all  withered, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth, 
And  leaohlook'd  prophet&  wlodbsper  fearful  dguMage. . 
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Rich  men  look  3ad,  and  ruffians  dfeinoe  and  leap, 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy, 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  waj:. 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fell  of  kings. 
Farewell :  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fi«d. 
As  well  assured  Richard  their  king  is  dead.  [jSjci/. 

Sal.  Ah,  Richard  1  with  the  ayes  of  heavy  mind 
I  see  thy  glory  like  a  shooting  star 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmamefit. 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  aod  uaarest* 
Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes, 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.  {Extt 


ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

Bolingbrok^s  Camp  ai  BriiUyL 

Enter  Bolingbroke^  York^  Northumberland^  Per<^y 
Willoughby^  Ross  ;  Bushy  and  Grten^  pri^mrs. 
BouNG.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls — 
Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies — 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives, 
For  't  were  no  charity ;  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  men 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigur'd  clean : 
You  have  in  manner  with  your  sinful  hoars 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  £ind  him. 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed, 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul  wrongs. 
Myself,  a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  near  in  love 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, 
Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 
And  sigh' d  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds; 
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Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment ; 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods, 
From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 

Raz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign       

Save  men's  opinions  and  my  living  blood,  - 

To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This  and  mudi  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this, 
Condemns  you  to  the  death. — See  them*  delirer'd  over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  farewell. 

Green.  My  comfort  is  that  Heaven  will  take  our  souls, 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

BoLiNG.  My  Lord  Northumberland,  see  them  despatched 
[Exeunt  Northumberland  and^kers, 
with  Bttshy  and  Green: 
Uncle,  you  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house :  ' 

For  God's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated ; 
Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends ;  ' 

Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  delivered. 

York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  despatched 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  laige. 

BoLiNG.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle*— <^ome,  lords,  away,- 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices : 
Awhile  to  work,  and  after  holiday.  [Eieeunt 

•'■'.;      1 

*>  ■  K^CG^B   IL. 

The  Coast  of  Wales,     A  Castle  in  view:         ' 

Flourish :  drums  and  trumpets^     Enter  King  Richard^ 
Bishop  of  Carlisle^  Aumtrlt^  and  Soldiert,        \ 

K.  Rich.  Batkloughly  Castle  call  they  this  at  hand? ' 
AuM.  Yea,  my  lord.     How  brooks  your  grao6  the  air, 

After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas? 
K.  Rich.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well :  I  weep  for  joy 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. — 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs  J 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting. 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 

III.  D  2 
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And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  pense  i 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads  lie  in  their  way, 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies  ; 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder. 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords  : 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  that  Power  that  made  you 
king 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king  in  spite  of  all 
The  means  that  Heaven  yields  must  be  embraced, 
And  not  neglected ;  else,  if  Heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  Heaven's  offer  we  refuse^ 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

AuM.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss ; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security, 
GrQW«  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  friends. 

K.  Rich.  Discomfortable  cousin  !  know'st  thou  not 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  Heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen 
In  murders  and  in  outrage  bloody  here ; 
But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole, 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  backs, 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  Antipodes, 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east, 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 
Not  able  to  enduxe  the  sight  of  day» 
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But  self-aifrighted  tremble  at  his  sin. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 

Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king  3 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  caiinot  depose 

The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 

For  every  man  diat  Bolingbroke  hath  pressed 

To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 

God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 

A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  f^t, 

Weak  men  must  fall,  for  Heaven  still  guards  the  right 

Enter  Saiisbury, 

Welcome,  my  lord     How  far  off  lies  your  power  ? 

Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  further  off,  my  gracious  lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm.     Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  we  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord, 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
O  !  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return, 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men : 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late, 
Certhrows  thy  joys,  friends,  foctune,  and  thy  state  ; 
For  all  the  Wdshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead, 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed  and  fled. 

AuM.    Comfort,   my  Hegel   why  looks  your  grace  so 
pale  ? 

K,  Rich.  But  now  the  Wood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,. and  they. are  fled ;  < 

And  till  so  much  blood  thither  come.again, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

AuM.  Comfort,  my  liege  !  remember  who  you  are. 

K.  Rich.  I  had  fcMgot  myself.     Am  I  not  king? 
Awake,  thou  sluggard  majesty  !  thou  sleepest. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.— Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favofurites  of  a  king :  are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts.     I  know  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.    But  who  comes 
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Enter  Scroop, 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege 

Than  can  ray  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him  ! 
K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  prepared  : 

The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 

Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  't  was  my  care ; 

And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care? 

Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 

Greater  he  shall  not  be :  if  he  serve  God, 

We  '11  serve  him  too  and  be  his  fellow  so. 

Revolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend ; 

They  break  their  faith  to  God  as  well  as  us. 

Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay ; 

The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 
Scroop.  Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  is  so  arm'd 

To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 

Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day. 

Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  s^ores^ 

As  if  the  world  were  ail  dissolved  to  tears  ; 

So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 

Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 

With  hard  bright  steel  and  hearts  harder  than  steel 

White-beards  havearm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  soalps 

Against  thy  majesty ;  and  boys,  with  women's  voices, 
■  Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 

In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown ; 

Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows  .  . 

Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state ; 

Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 

Against  thy  seat :  both  young  and  c^d  rebel, 

And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 
K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well  thou  tell'st  a  tale  so  ill. 

Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  is  Bagot? 

What  is  become  of  Bushy?  where  is  Green? 

That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 

Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 

If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 

I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 
Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed,  my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  redemption ! 

Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  1 

Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that>  sting  my  heart ! 
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Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas  I 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property, 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate. 
Again  uncurJe  their  soul^ ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads  and  not  with  hands:  those  whom  you  curse, 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  l6w,  grav'd  in  th^  hollow  ground. 

AuM.  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  dead? 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their  heads. 

AuM.  Where  is  the  duke  ray  father  with  his  pow«r  ? 

K.  Rich.  No  matter  where.    Of  Comfort  no  maft  speak : 
Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let 's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so,  —for  what  Can  we  bequeath 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke'ft, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death. 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  God's  sake,  kt  us  sit  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  :— 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war. 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd, 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kiird, 
All  murdered  : — for  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  there  the  antick  sitt,         -^ 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 
To  monarchise,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  Idoks ; 
Infusing  hiifl'  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life 
Were  brass  impregnable ;  and  humour'd  thus 
Comes  at  the  last  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell  kir^ ! 
Cover  your  heads  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence  t  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while  1 
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I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want, 

Taste  grief,  need  friends.     Subjected  thus, 

How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king  ? 
Bishop.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  present  woes, 

But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 

To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength, 

Gives  in  your  weakness  strength  unto  your  foe, 

And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 

Fear,  and  be  slain  ;  no  worse  can  come  to  fight : 

And  fight  and  die  is  death  destrpying  death ; 

Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath. 
AuM.  My  father  hath  a  power,  inquire  of  him, 

And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 
K.  Rich.  Thou  chid'st  me  well.     Proud  Bolingbrok€»  I 
come 

To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 

This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown : 

An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. — 

Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power  ? 

Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 
Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day ; 

So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 

I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small 

To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spokai. 

Your  uncle  York  is  join'd  with  Bolingbroke, 

And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up, 

And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 

Upon  his  party. 
K.  Rich.  Thou  hast  said  enough.— 

[To  Aumerle,]  Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead 
me  forth 

Of  that  sweet  way.  I  was  in  to  despair ! 

\Vhat  say  you  now  ?  what  comfort  have  we  now  ? 

By  Heaven,  I  '11  hate  him  everlastingly 

That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 

Go  to  Flint  Castle  !  there  I  '11  pine  away ; 

A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 

That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 
^  To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 
'  For  I  have  none.— Let  no  man  speak  again 

To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  v^^^^Coogle 
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AuM.  My  liege,  on^  'wowi.' 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers :  let  them  hence  away, 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

[Exeufit, 

Scene  III. 

Wales,     A  Plain  brfore  Flint  Castle, 

Enter ^  with  drum  and  colours^  Bolingbroke  and  Forces  ; 
Yorky  Northumberland^  and  others, 

BoLiNG.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn 
The  Welshmen  are  dispersed,  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed 
With  some  few  private  friends  upon  this  coast. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord : 
Richard  not  far  from  hence  hath  hid  his  head. 

York.  It  would  beseem  the  Lord  Northumberland 
To  say  *  King  Richard ' :— alack  the  heavy  day 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head  ! 

North.  Your  grace  mistakes ;  only  to  be  brief, 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been, 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you, 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length. 

BoLiNG.  Mistake  not,  uncle,  further  than  you  should. 

York.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than  you  should, 
Lest  you  mistake  :  the  heavens  are  o*er  your  head.  . 

BouNG.  I  know  it,  uncle  \  and  oppose  not  myself      j 
Against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Percy, 

Welcome,  Harry.     What,  will  not  this  castle  yield  ? 
Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord. 

Against  thy  entrance. 
BoLiNG.  Royally? 

Why,  it  contains  no  king? 
Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord, 

It  doth  contain  a  king :  King  Richard  lies  •  • 

Within  the  limits  of  yond  lime  and  stone^       , 
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And  with  him  are  the  Lord  Aum^k,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannoK  learn» 

North.  O  !  belike  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

BoLiNG.  [To  NoptkumderlaniL']  Noble  lord, 
Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle  ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears, 
And  thus  deliver  :  Henry  Bolingbroke 
On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's  hand. 
And  sends  allegiance  and  true  faith  of  heart 
To  his  most  royal  person ;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power, 
Provided  that  my  banishment  repealed, 
And  lands  restored  again,  be  freely  granted. 
If  not,  I  'II  use  the  advantage  of  my  power 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Englishmen  : 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  oif  Bolingbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  land, 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
Go,  signify  as  much,  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. 
Let 's  march  without  the  noise  of  threatening  drum, 
That  from  the  castle's  tatter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks  King  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements  " 

Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  1 11  be  the  yielding  water :  ■-  ^  ' 

The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters  ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. — 
March  on,  and  mark  King  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  parley  sounded^  and  answered  by  a  trumpet  wifMn. 
Flourish,  Enter  on  the  walls  King  Richard^  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle^  Aumerle^  Scroop^  and  Salisbury^ 

BoLiNG.  See,  see.  King  Richard  dotJa  himself  appear, 
As  doth  the  blusiaing  discontented  sun 
'From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east, 
When  he  perceives. the  envious  clouds  are  beait 
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To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 

York.  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king :  behold,  his  eye^ 
As  bright  as  is  the  ei^le'sj  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.     Alajck^  alaek,  for  woe, 
That  any  harm  «hould  stain  ao  fair  a  show  1 

K.  Rich.  [Ta  N^tkumhriand.']  We  are  amaz'd;  aftd 
thus  long  have  we  stood 
To  watch  fije  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 
Because  we. thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints,  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence? 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismissed  ua  from  our  stewardship ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  h(mA 
Can  gripe  the  saered  handle. of  our  sceptre^ 
Unless  he  do  pn^ame,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  tbink  that  all,  as  you  hav^  doiiie^ 
Have  torn  theif  souls  by  tumi2)g  them  froQ2i  ua, 
And  wo  are  barren  and  bereft  <5  friends. 
Yet  knowj  my  master,  God  omnipotent, 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf 
Armies  of  pestilence;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  childTen  yet  unborn  and  unbegot, 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head, 
A»d  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tett  Bolingbroke-^for  yond  methinks  he  standsr— <.  ; 
That  every  stride  he  xmkes  Upon  my  land 
Is  dangerous  treason :  he  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testam^^t  of  bleeding  war ;  " 

But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace^ 
Ten  thoufland  bloody  crowns  of  naotheirs'  sons- 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  fhce> 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew  -       . 

Her  pastures' gmss  with  faithful  English  blood* 

North.  The  King  of  heaven'  forbid  our  lord  the  king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon  !     Thy  thrice-noble  cousin,  i 

Harry  Bolimgbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand ; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones. 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  blood^ooQle 
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Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  headi 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt, 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself, 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said, 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once, 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  say  thus  the  king  returns:— 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplished  without  contradiction. 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.— 

[Northumberland  retires  to  BoMngbr^tke. 
[To  Aumerle!\  We  do  debase  ourself,  cousin,  do  we 

not, 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 

AuM.  No,  good  my  lord  :  let  *s  fight  with  gentle  words, 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful  swords. 

K.  Rich.    O  God!   O  God!  that  e'er  this  tongue  of 
mine. 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth  !     O  !  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name, 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been, 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! 
Sweirst  thou,  proud  heart  ?  I  '11  give  thee  scope  to  beat, 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

AuM.  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now?    Must  he  submit? 
The  king  shall  do  it.     Must  he  be  deposed  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented.     Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go  t 
I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads,  yGooQle 
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My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage, 

My  gay  apparel  for  an  alms-man's  gown, 

My  figur'd  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood, 

My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking-stafli 

My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints, 

And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 

A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave ; 

Or  1 11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 

Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects'  feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head ; 

For  on  my  heart  they  tread  rK>w  whilst  I  live, 

And  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head? — 

Aumerle,  thou  weep'st ;  my  tender-hearted  cousin  1-^ 

We  11  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears ; 

Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com, 

And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 

And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  ? 

As  thus ;— to  drop  them  still  upcai  one  place. 

Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 

Within  the  earth;  and,  therein  laid,— 'There  Kes- 

Two  kinsmen,  digged  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes." 

Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ? — Well,  well,  I  see 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  moek  at  me. — 

Most  mighty  prince,  my  Lord  Northumberland, 

What  says  King  BoliT^broke?  will  his  majesty 

Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 

You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says — ay. 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  luase  court  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you ;  may 't  please  you  to  come  down  ? 

K.  Rich.  Down,  down,  I  come  >  like  glisfcering  Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

\Northumherland  retires  again  to  Bolingbroke. 
In  the  base  court  ?    Base  court,  where  kings  grow  base, 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  court  ?    Come  down  ?   Down,  court  1  down, 

king! 
For  night-owls  shriek  where  mounting  larks   should 
sing.  \Exeuntfr6m  above. 

BoLiNG.  What  says  his  majesty  ? 

North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man : 
Yet  he  is  come.  Pnoal(> 
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Enter  King  Richard^  and  his  Attendants^  below. 

BoLiNG.  Stand  all  apart, 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty.^-**  [Kneeling. 

My  gracious  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  yoa  debase  ycwar  pritucely  knee 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it  1 
Me  rather  had  ray  heart  might  feel  your  k)Te         ! 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up :  your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
Thus  high  at  least,  although  your  knee  km  low. 

BoLiNG.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine  own. 

K.  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours ;  and  I  am  youis,  and  all 

BoLiNG.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord, 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love* 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deserve :  they  well  deserve  to  have, 
That  know  the  strongest  and  surest  way  to  get.*— 
Uncte^  give  me  your  hand  :  nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
Tears  show  their  love^  but  want  their  remedies.— 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  ferfiea*, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  htir> 
What  you  will  have,  I  'II  give,  and  willing  too ; 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do.—* 
Set  on  towards  Lcmdon. — Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 

BoLiNG.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Thett  I  must  not  say  bo. 

[jFlaunsk,     Exeunt, 

Scene  IV.  . 

LangUy.     The  Dukt  of  Yitrfit  Gd^den. 
Enter  the  Queen  and  two  Ladies, 

QuBiiN.  What  sport  shall  we  devrae  here  in  ^lis  garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care? 

Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  play  at  bowls.' 

Queen.  T  will  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  nibs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  thfe  bias. 

Lady.  Madamy  we  11  dance. 

Queen,  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  deHght, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief : 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport. 

Ladv.  Madam,  we  '11  tell  tales.       ^^^^ ,,Google 
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Queen.  Of  sonrowj  or  of  joy  ? 

Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl ; 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altxDgcther  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had, 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy ; 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat. 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

Lady.  Madam,  I  'U  sing. 

Queen.  'T  is  well  that  thou  hast  cause  ; 

But  thou  shouldst  pleiase  me  better,  wouldst  thou  weep. 

Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you  good. 

Queen.  And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me  good, 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  4iere  come  the  gardeners : 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins, 
They  '11  talk  of  state ;  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change  :  woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  ritirt, 

Enier  a  Gardiner  and  two,  Servants. 

Gard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yond  -dangling  apricocks, 
Which,  lUce  unruly  children,  make  their  sice 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight  ; 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs*»^ 
Go  thou,  and  lik«  an  iixequt^oner 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast  growing  spiaya^ 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. — 
You  thus  employed,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

Serv.  Why  should  we  in  the  compass  of  a  pale 
Keep  law  and  form  and  due  proportion, 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate,  . 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land; 
Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up. 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd, 
Her  knots  disordei^d,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  taterpillars  ? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace. 
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He  that  hath  suffered  this  disorder'd  spring 

Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf : 

The  weeds  that  his  broad-spreading  leaver  did  shelter, 

That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 

Are  piuck'd  up  root  and  all  by  Bolingbroke ; 

I  mean  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

Serv.  What !  are  they  dead  ? 

Gard.  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seized  the  wasteful  king.---0  !  what  pity  is  it 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  l^nd 
As  we  this  garden  I     We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees. 
Lest,  being  over-proud  in  sap  ajjd  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself : 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growmg  men,    . 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     Superfluous  branqhes 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live :. 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  liad  borne  the  crown, 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 

Serv.  What !  think  you  then  the  king  shall  be  depos'd? 

Gard.  Depressed  he  is  already ;  and  deposed 
'T  is  doubt  he  will  be.     Letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  Duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.  01   I  am  pressed  to  death  through  want  of 
speaking.  \Comif%g  forward. 

Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  dre$s  this  gardem, 
How  dares  thy  harsh-rude  tongue  sound  this  urjipleasing 

news? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  theej 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say  King  Richard  is  deposed  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth, 
Divine  his  downfall  ?     Say,  whare,  when,  and.  hov 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill  tidings  ?  speak,  thou  wretch 

Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam  :  little  joy.  have  I 
To  breathe  these  news,  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke ;  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd ; 
In  your  lord's  scaie  is  nothing  but  himself, 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  batenoe  of  great  Bolingbroke^ 
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Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers, 

And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard  down* 

Post  you  to  London,  and  you  '11  find  it  so  ^ 

I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot, 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 
And  am  I  Uust  that  knows  it  ?    01  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast — Come,  ladies,  go 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What !  was  I  bom  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ? — 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe. 
Pray  God  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Gard.    Poor  queen  I   so  that  thy  state   might  be  no 
worse, 
I  would  my  skiD  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  she  fall  a  tear ;  here  in  this  place 
I  '11  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace ; 
Rue,  even  for  nith,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.         \^&xemt 


ACT    IV. 

SCENJ^  L  ...       1 

London,      Westminster  ffall. 

The  Lards  SpirUualon  tlU  right  side  of  the  throw;  t&e 
Lords  Temporal  on  the  Uft;  the  Commons  beiaw. 

Enter  Bolingbroke^  Aumerle^  Surrey y  Northumberland^ 
Percy y  Fitzwater,  another  Lord^  the  Bishop  ofCarlisle^ 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster^  and  Attendants,  Officers 
behind^  with  Bagot,  ,    , 

Holing.  Call  forth  Bagot. — 

Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind, 

What  thou  dost  know  of  noble.  Gloucester's  death,. 

Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform'd 

The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end  ? 
Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  Lord  Aumerle. 
BoLiNG.  Cou»n«  stand  forth,  and  look  upon  that  ma^. 
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Bagot.  My  Lord  Aumerle,  I  knxDw  your  daring  tongsie 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deUver'd 
In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 
I  heard  you  say, — *  Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
That  reacheth  from  the  rest^l  English  itourt- 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  mine  ancle's  head  ? ' 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  w^uld  be 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

AuM.  Princes,  and  noble  iords, 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars. 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement?    . 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  slanderous  lips»—        .   . 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death. 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  say,  thou  liest. 
And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  faise  .    .     . 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base.  -...    i  - 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

BoLiNG.  Bagot,  forbear :  thou  shalt  not  take  it  up. 

AuM.  Excepting  one,  I  wduM  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

FiTZ.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies. 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine. 
By  that  fair  sun  which  shows  me  where  thou  stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  tjiau  ^pak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Glouoeeter's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

AUM.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see  that  day. 

FiTZ.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  h6ur. 

AuM.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  foe  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true 
In  this  appeal  as  thoii  art  all  unjust ; 
And  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing.     Seize  it,  if  thou  dar'st 

AuM.  An  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  p0; 
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And  never  brandish  more  revengefui  sted 

Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my>  foe  I 
Lord.  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn  Aumerie ; 

And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 

As  may  be  hollaed  in  thy  treacheroas  ear 

From  sun  to  suil     There  iff  my  honour's  pawn : 

Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  tiiou  dar'st. 
AuM.  Who  sets  me  else?  by  HeaTen,  I  '11  throw  at  all. 

I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast, 

To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 
Surrey.  My  Lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 

The  very  time  Aumarle  and  you  did  talk. 
FiTZ.  'T  is  very  trtie :  you  were  in  presence  then ; 

And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 
Surrey.  As  false,  by  Heaven,  as  Heaven  itself  is  true* 
FiTZ.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 
Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  He  so  heavy  on  my  swof d, 

That  it  shall  render  vengeance  knd  revenge, 

Till  thou  the  fie*giTer  atui  that  lie  do  lie 

In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull : 

In  proof  whereof,  ^ca'e  is  my  honoat's  pawn : 

Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 
FiTZ.  How  fcwidly  dost  thou  spur  a  fonvatd  hoa^ei 

If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 

I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness, 

And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies, 

And  lies,  and  lies.     There  is- my  bond  of  faith. 

To  tie  thee  to  my  stifong  correction. 

As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 

Aumerie  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal. 

Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say, 

That  thou^  Aumerie,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men' 

To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 
AuM.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gag«« 

That  Norfolk  lies,  here  do  I  throw  down  this, 

If  he  may  be  repealed,  to  try  his  honmtr. 
BoLiNG.  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage 

Till  Norfolk  be  repealed :  repealed  he  shall  be, 

And,  thbugh  mine  enemy,  restored  again 

To  all  his  lands  and  signories  ;  when  he 's  retum'd, 

Against  Aumerie  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 
Bishop.  That  h(»iourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
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Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field, 
Streaming  the  «isign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens ; 
And  toird  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy,  and  there  at  Venice  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  eaurth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

BoLiNG.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Bishop.  As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

BoLiNG.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham  ! — Lords  appdlants, 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  Vor^,  attended, 

York.  Great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume^pluck'd  Richard,  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand. 
Ascend  his  throne>  descending  now  from  him, 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  tiie  fourth  1 

BoLiNG.  In  God's  name  I  '11  ascend  the  r^al  throne 

Bishop.  Marry,  God  forbid  ! — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. . 
Would  God  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard :  then  true  nobless  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject?   . 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them ; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect. 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath,  , 
And  he  himself  not  present  ?    O  !  forfend  it,  God^ 
That  in  a  Christian  climate  souls  refin'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a.  difeed  I 
I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks,       • 
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Stirr'd  up  by  God  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 

My  Lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king, 

Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proujd  Hereford's  king ; 

And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy, 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act ; 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels, 

And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumultuous  wars 

Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound ; . 

Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny 

Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 

The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls. 

0 !  if  you  raise  this  house,  against  this  house, 

It  will  the  wofuUqst  division  p?ove 

That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth. 

Prevent  it,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so. 

Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you^ — woe  1 

North.  Well  have  you  argu'd,  sir ;  and,  for  your  pains, 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. 
My  Lord  of  Westminster,  be.it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  t^ill  his  day  of  trial. — 
May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  suit  ? 

BoLiNG.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 
He  may  surrender :  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct.  [Exit 

BoLiNG.  Lcwds,  you  that  here  are  under  our  arrest,    .    , 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer. — 
[To  the  Bishop^  Little  are  we  beholden  to  your.lov^. 
And  little  look'd  for  ai  your  helping. hands. 

Re-enter  York^  with  King  Richard,  and  Officers  bearing 
the  crown,  ^'c, 

K.  Rich.  Alack  !  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  kii^, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  re^'d  ?     I  hardly  yet  have  leam'd  - 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bpWj  and  befl^d  my  limbs : 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  these  men  :  were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry  *  All  hail ! '  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ :  but  he,  in  twelve, 
Found  truth  in  all  but  oAe  i  I>  in  twelve  thousand,  none. 
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God  save  the  king  ! — Will  no  man  say  Amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  Amen. 
God  save  the  king !  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet,  Amen,  if  Heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

York.  To  do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer. 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown. 

[The  crown  is  brought  to  Richard,  who  seizes  it. 

Here,  cousin,  -: 

On  this  side  my  hand,  and  on  that  side  thine.  ' 

Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well  - 

That  owes  two  buckets,  filling  one  another ;  :: 

The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air,  ^ 

The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water  :  ^  i 

That  bucket  down  and  full  of  tears  am  I,  j 

Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high.  -^ 

BoLiNG.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to  resign.  ^ts 

K.  Rich.  My  crown   I  am  ;    but  stifl   my  griefs    are  ^j 

mine.  i  \ 

You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose,  \i 

But  not  my  griefs  :  still  I  ani  king  of  those.  \i 

BoLiNG.    Part   of  your   cares  you   give   me  with  your  oj 

crown.  -^ 

K.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not   pluck  my  cares  .:v 

down.  ill , 

My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done  :  4:h 

Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won  t  >^ 

The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ;  \ , 

They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay.  \^^ 

BoLiNG.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown  ?  -^^ 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  no ; — no,  ay ;— ^-for  I  must  nothing  be ;  \| 

Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee.  i_  y^ 

Now  mark  me,  how  I  will  undo  myself : —  -^  * 

I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head,  ;.j.^ 

And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand,  \\^ 

The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart ;  w 

With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm,  ^' 

With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown,  .]^, 

With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state,  ;;q 

With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duty's  ntgs.|^  ^'^ 
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All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear ; 
My  Bianorsy  rents,  rerenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees^  and  stsitutes,  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me  I 
God  keep  all  vows  uid>roke  that  swear  to  diee  i 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  gnev'd. 
And  thou  with  all  ploaa'd,  that  hast  aU  achieved  1 
Long  ma/st  thou,  five  m  Richard'S'  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  kk  an  earthy  pit  [       , 
God  save  King  Hanry,  uoking'di  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  c^  sunshine  days  1-^ 
What  more  remains  ? 

North.  [Ofering^faper.]  No  more,  but  tbat  you  read 
These  accusatioos,  and  these  grievous  crknes, 
Committed  by  your  pei9on  anid  yonr  Mlowers 
Against  the  state  add  profit  of  this  land ; 
T^t,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthity  depos'd. 
K.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so  ?  and  roust  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd-up  follies  ?    Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a  troop 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?     If  thou  wookist. 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article. 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king, 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  Heaven — 
Nay,  all  of  you  that  stand  and  look  upon  me, 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, 
Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  wash  your  hands. 
Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yet  you  Pilates 

Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross, 
I  And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sixt 
KoRTH.  My  lord,  despatch  ;  read  o'er  these  articles, 
[t  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  see ; 
I  And  yev  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much 

But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 

Kay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 

I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest ; 

For  I  have  given  here  my  souVs  consent 

To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 

iake  glory  base,  and  sovereignty  a  slave^. 

Proud  majesty  a  subject,  state  a  peasant.      ^        i 
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North.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haughfr  insulting  man, 
Nor  no  man's  lord  :  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, —  . 
But 't  is  usurped. — Alack  the  heavy  day  I 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out. 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself. 
O !  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 
Standing  before  the  sxm  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops  I— 
Good  king^— rgreot  king, — and  yet  not  greatly  good, 
And  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight. 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

BoLiNG.  Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking-glass. 

[Exit  an  A^emfanf 

North.   Read  o'er  this  paper  while  the  glass  doth  oome. 

K.  Rich.  Fiend  !  thou  torm^it'st  me  ere  I  come  to  hell 

BoLiNG.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  Lord  Northumberland. 

North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satisfied.     ' 

K.  Rich.  They  shall  be  satisfied  :  I  '11  read  enough, 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that 's— myself. 

Re-enter  Attendant^  with  a  glass. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read- 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?     Hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? — O  flattering  glass  ! 
Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity 
Thou  dost  beguile  me.     Was  this  face  the  face 
That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?     Was  this  the  face 
That  like  the  sun  did  make  beholders  wink  ? 
Was  this  the  face  that  fac'd  so  many  follies, 
And  was  at  last  outfac'd  by  Bolingbroke  ? 
A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face : 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face ; 

\Dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is^  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers.— 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  thjjs  s|^(KgQQQle 
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How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destro/d  my  face. 
BoLiNG.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroyed 

The  shadov;  of  your  face. 
K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?     Ha  1  let 's  see  >- 

T  is  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within ; — 

And  these  external  manners  of  laments 

Are  merely  shadows  tjp  the  Unseen  grief, 

That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul ; 

There  lies  the  substance  ;  and  I  thank  thee,  king, 

For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giVst 

Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 

How  to  lament  the  cause.     I  '11  beg  one  boon, 

And  then  be  gone  aiad  trouble  you  no  more. 

Shall  I  obtain  it? 
BoLiNG.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K.  Rich.  Fait  cousin  ?     I  am  greater  than  a  king ; 

For  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 

Were  then  but  subjects ;  being  now  a  subject, 

I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 

Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 
BoLiNG.  Yet  ask. 
K.  Rich.  And  shall  I  have  ? 
BoLiNG.  You  shalL 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  give  me  leave  to  go. 
BoLiNG.  Whither? 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will^  so  I  were  from  your  sights. 
BoLiNG.  Go,  some  of  you ;  convey  him  to  the  Tower. ' 
K.  Rich.  O,  good  1     Convey?— Conveyers  are  you  alV; 

That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

\_Exeunt  King  Richard  and' Guard. 
BoLiNG.  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set  down 

Our  coronation  ;  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 

•     [^Exeunt  all  but  the  Abbot,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle^  and  Aumerie. 
Abbot.  A  woful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld.  : 

Bishop.  The  woe 's  to  come :  the  children  yet  iunbom 

Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 
AuM.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 

To  rid  the  realm  of  ,thls  pernicious  blot  ? 
Abbot.  My  lord,  before  I  freely  sipeak  my  mind  herein,. 

You  sliall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 

To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  ^§gi,,,  Google      ' 
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Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 

I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent, 

Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  yoor  eyes  of  tears  j 

Come  home  with  xne  to  supper ;  I  will  lay 

A  plot  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.  \Ex^$Hnt, 

ACT  FIFTH. 

SceNE  I. 

London,     A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 

Enter  Queen  and  Attendants, 

Queen.  This  way  the  king  will  oottie:  this  is  the  way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower,  • 

To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doQmM  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbvoke. 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellioos  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  troe  king's  queert. 

Enter  King  Richard  and  Guards, 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see. 
My  fair  rose  wither  :  yet  look  up,  behold^ 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew, 
And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears.—    ^ 
Ah  !  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand, 
Thou  map  of  honour,  thou  King  Richard's  tomb, 
And  not  King  Richard,  thou  most  beauteoas  Inn, 
Why  should  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee, 
When  triumph  is  become  an  ale-house  guest  ? 

K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do  not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden :  leam,  good  soul, 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this.     I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France^ 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  regions  house  : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

Queen.  What !  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  aawi  mind 
Transformed  and  weakened  ?     Hath  Bolingbtoke 
Depos'd  thine  intdlect?  hath  he  Ij^^iiQij^  thy  heatt? 
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The  lion  dying  thnisteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earthy  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-likei, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly?  kiss  the  rod 
And  fawn  cm  mge  with  bayse  hum^ty^ 
Which  art  a  lioti,  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 
K.  Rich.    A  king    of    beasts,   indeed;   if   aught    but 
beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  sometime  queen,  pirepace  thee  hence  for  France  : 
Think  I  am  deaid,  and  that  even  here  thoiu  tafc'st. 
As  from  my  dteath-bed,  my  last  living  leave.  . 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  .good'  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeflil  ages  long  ago  betid ; 
And,  ere  thdu*  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief^ 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weqping  to  their  beds  : 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathise  . 
The  heavy  accent  of  tby  moving  tongue^ 
And  in, compassion  weep  the  fire  out ; 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  Northumberland^  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is  changed : 
You  must  to.Poimfret,  not  u>nto  the  Tower. — 
And,  madam*,  thiere  is  order  ta'en  for  you  : 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mouniting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin  gathering  head 
Shall  break  into<  corruptiGtiL.     Thou  ahalt  think, 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half, 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 
And  he  shall  think  that  thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unrigl^ul  kings,  wilt  know  ag^in, 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne . 
Thp love  of  wiaked  friends  converts  to  fear; 
That  fear  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  cme  or  both 
To  worthy  danger  and  ^peryed  d^ath.       q^     j^ 

III.  E  ^ 
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North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  'aneiid.' 
Take  leave  and  part,  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd ! — Bad  men,  ye  vicrfate 
A  two-fold  marriage ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me, 
And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife-— 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiai  'tiwas  made;.    • 
Part  us,  Northumberland  :  I  towards  the  north. 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime  ;■ 
My  wife  to  France :  from  whence^  set  forth  in  pompv 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  short'i^t  of  day. 

Queen.  And  must  we  be  divided?  must  we  part? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,aDd  htoit  from  heart. 

Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  kmg  with  me. 

North.  That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 

Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thitiier  let  mefgo. 

K.  Rich.  So  two,  tc^ether  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here ; 
Better  far  off  than  near,  be  ne'er  the  near'. 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs,  I  miiike  with  groans. 

Queen.  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest  moans. 

K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  I  '11  groan,  the  way  being  short, 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  paart ! 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart.    [T/u!jf  kiss. 

Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again ;  't  were  no  good  part 
To  take  on  me  to  keep  and  kill  thy  heart. 

[TAeykiss  again 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  be  gone, 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  ,with  this  fond  delay : 
Once  more,  adieu  ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say.       [Exeunt, 

i 

Scene  II. 
London,     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  York^s  Palace, 
Enter  York  and  the  Dmhess, 
DucH.  My  lord,  you  told  me  you  would  tell  the  rest 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London: 
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York.  Where  did  I  leave? 

DucH.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord, 

Where  rude  misgovem'd  hands,  from  windows'  tops 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know,  .   ' 

With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course, 
While   all  tongues   cried  —  *God   save  thee,    Boling- 
broke!' 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once, — 
*  Jesu  preserve  thee !  welcome,  Bolingbroke !  * 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bareheaded,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — *  I  thank  you,  countrymen  : ' 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

DucH.  Alas,  poor  Richard  !  where  rode  he  the  whilst  ? 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leave  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes  ' 
Did  scowl  on  gentle  Richard  :  no  man^  cried, 
God  save  him ; 

No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head. 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off. 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience. 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd    * 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events, 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

DucH.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  was ; 

But  that  is  lost  for  being  Richard'^  friend^GoOgle 
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And,  madam,  you  must  call  hhn  Rutlaaid  now. 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

-         „  Enter  Aumerie, 

DucH.  Welcome,  my  son.     Who  are  the  violets  now. 

That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring  ? 
AuM.  Madam,.  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not ; 

God  knows  I  had  as  lief  be  none  as  one. 
York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of  time. 

Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 

What  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  those  justs  and  triumphs? 
AuM.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 
York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 
AuM.  If  God  prevent  not,  I  purpose  so. 
York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy  bosom  ? 

Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 
AuM.  My  lord,  't  is  nothing. 
York.  No  matter  then  who.  sees  it  : 

I  will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 
AuM.  1  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 

Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 
York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to  see. 

I  fear,  I  fear, — 
DucH.  What  should  you  fear  ? 

'T  is  nothing  but  some  bond  that  he  has  entered  into 

For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 
York.  Bound  to  himself?  what  doth  he  with  a  bond 

That  he  is  bound  to  ?     Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 

Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 
AuM.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me  :  I  may  not  show  it. 
York.  I  will  be  satisfied  :  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

\Snatches  //,  and  reads. 

Treason  !  foul  treason  ! — Villain  !  traitor  !  slave  ! 
DucH.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
York.  Ho  !  who  is  within  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Saddle  tny  horse. — 

God  for  his  mercy  !  what  treachery  is  here ! 
DucH.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord?^^^^  ^   (^^^gj^ 
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York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say :  saddle  my  horse.-^ 

[£xti  Servant. 

Now,  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 

I  will  appeach  the  villain. 
DucH.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

DucH.  I  will  not  peace. — ^\Vhat  is  the  matter,  Au merle? 
AvM.  Good  mother,  be  content :  it  is  no  more 

Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 
DucH.  Thy  life  answer  ? 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots  :  I  will  imto  the  king. 

Re-^nter  Servant^  with  boots, 

DucH.  Strike    him,    Aumerle.  —  Poor    boy,    thou    art 
amaz'd. —  '     ' 

Hence,  villain !  never  more  come  in  my  sight.— 

{Exit  Servant. 
York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 
DucH.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 

Have  we  more  sons,  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 

Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time, 

And  wilt  thou  phick  my  fair  son  from  mine  age. 

And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 

Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ?    ' 
York.  Thou  fond,  mad  woman, 

Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 

A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 

And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands,  ' 

To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 
DucH.  He  shall  be  none ; 

We  11  keep  him  here  :  then,  what  is  that  to  him  ? 
York.  Away,  fond  woman !  were  he  twenty  times 

My  son,  I  would  appeach  him. 
DucH.  Hadst  thou  groan'd  fop  hfirti 

As  I  have  done,  thou  wouldst  be  more  pitiful 

But  now  I  know  thy  mind  :  thou  dost  suspect 

That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 

And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son. 

Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind : 

He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be, 

Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin, 

And  yet  I  love  him.  Digitized  by  Google 
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York.  Make  way,  unruly  womam !        [£xtt 

DucH.  After,  Aumerle !     Mount  thee  upon  his  horse  : 
Spur  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king, 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee* 
I  'II  not  be  long  behind ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee.    Away !  be  gone. 

[£xeunt 

Scene  III. 

Windsor,     A  Room  in  the  Castle, 

Enter  Bolingbroke  as  King;  Percy ^  and  other  l/>rds, 

BoLiNG.  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty  son  ?  ' 
T  is  full  three  months,  since  I  did  see  him  last. 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  't  is  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found. 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there, 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent^ 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions, 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers ; 
Which  he,  young  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw  the  prince. 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

BoLiNG.  And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 

Percy.  His  answer  was, — he  would  unto  the  stews. 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  pluck  a  glove, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

BoLiNG.  As  dissolute  as  desperate ;  yet  through  both 
I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope,  which  elder  days 
May  happily  bring  forth.  But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle, 

AuM.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

BoLiNG.  What  means  our  cousin,  that  he  stages  . 

And  looks  so  wildly  ? 
AuM.  God  save  your  grace.    I  do -beseech  your  majesty, 

To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  aldne* 
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BoLiNG.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us  here  alone. — 

[Hxeuht  F€rey  and  Lords. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 
AuM.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

[^Kneels. 

My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth. 

Unless  a  pardon  ere  I  rise  or  speak. 
BoLiNG.  Intended  or  committed  was  this  fiault  ?      i 

If  on  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  ii  be, 

To  win  thy  after-love  I  pardon  thee. 
AuM.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key, 

That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
BoLiNG.  Have  thy  desire.  [Aumer/e  locks  the  door. 

York.  [  Within.']  My  liege,  beware  1  look  to  thyself : 

Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 
BoLiNG.  Villain,  I  '11  make  thee  safe.  [^Drmving. 

AuM.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand:  thou  hast  no  cause  to 

fean 
York.  [  Within.']  Open  the  door,  secure,  foolhjirdy  king  : 

Shall  I  for  love  speak  treason  to  thy  face  ? 

Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[Boiingdrokse  4tpens  the  door. 

Enter  York. 

BoLiNG.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak ; 

Recover  breath  :  tell  us  how  near  is  danger. 

That  we  may  arm  us  to  aiootmter  it. 
York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 

The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  rfjow. 
AuM.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  promise  past : 

I  do  repent  rne;  re&d  not  my  name  there ; 

My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 
York.  Twas,  villain,  ere  thy  hand  didset  it  down.-^   ' 

I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king : 

Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence. 

Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 

A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 
BoLiNG.  O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy  I— 

O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son  ! 

Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 

From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages 

Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himself ! 

Thy  overflovir  of  good  converts  to  bad ;      QooqIc 
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And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 

This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 
York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd, 

And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame, 

As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 

Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies. 

Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies : 

Thou  kilFst  me  in  his  life ;  giving  him  boreafch; 

The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man 's  put  td  death. 
DucH.  [  JVMtn.]  What,  ho  i  my  liege !  for  God's  sake, 

let  me  in. 
BoLiNG.  What  shrill-voic'd  suppliant  makes  this  eager 

cry? 
DucH.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king ;  't  is  I. 

Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door : 

A  beggar  begs  that  never  begg'd  before. 
BoLiNG.  Our  scene  is  altered  from  a  serious  thing, 

And  now  chang'd  to  *  The  Beggar  and  the  King/-— 

My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in : 

I  know  she 's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin* 
York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 

More  sins  for  this  foigiveness  prosper  may. 

This  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound ; 

This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 

Enter  Duchess, 

DucH.  O  king  !  beHeve  not  this  hard-hearted  man  : 

Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can* 
York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou  make  here  ? 

Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 
DucH.  Sweet  York,  be  patient.     Hear  me,  gentle  licg*. 

\KnHls. 
BoLiNO.  Rise  up,  good  aunt. 
DucH.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech : 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees, 

And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 

Till  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 

By  pardoning  Rutiand,  my  transgressiiag  boy^ 
AuM.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers  I  bend  my  knee. 

\Knetls. 
York.  Against  them  both  my  true  joints  bended  be. 

\Km^ls. 

Ill  nmy'st  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  aiw  grace  I 
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DucH.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  look  upon  his  face  j 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears^  his  prayers  are  in  )est ; 

His  words  come  from  his  mouti),  ours  from  our  brea$t : 

He  prays  bttt  fainitly  and  would  be  denied ; 

We  pray  vcith  heart  and  soul  and  ail  beside :  ,    1 

His  weary  jointo  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 

Our  teees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow  ; 

Htt  prifcyera  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ;  . 

Ouife  bf  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 

Our  prayers  do  out-pray,  his ;  then  let  them  have 

That  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 
BoLiNG.  <5o6d  aunt,  stahd  up. 
Du€b»  N^y>  do  not  say  *  stand  up ; 

Say,  *  pardon'  first,  and  afterwards,  *  stand  up.'. 

An  if  I.iwere  thyivurae^  tby  itongue  to  teach,  . 

*  Pardon '  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 

I  never  lox^d  to  h^r  a  word  till  now ; 

Sa^— ^  pandon,*  king  ;  let  pity. teach  thee  how : 

The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 

No  word  like^  pardon  for,  kirks'  mouthy  so  meet. 
York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king  :  say,  pardonnez-mou 
DucH.  ©oat  tltoii  t^ch  pardon  pardon  to  destroy  ? 

Ah  !  jBay  soUr  busbauid,  my  hard-hearted  lord,   . 

That  sett'st  the  wprd  itself  ^aii>st  the  word ! 

Speak  pardcm  as  't  is  current  in  our  land  ! 

The  chopping. Fri^ncb  we  do  pot  understand 

Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there,  ' 

Or  in  thy  piteous  heart,  plant  thou  thine  ear, 

That  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce. 

Pity  may  mote:  thee  pardoo  to  rehearse. 
BoLiNG.  Good  aunt,  stand  up, 
DucH.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand  : 

Pa!f*ki  is  kll  the  suit  I  have  m  hand.  1     . .      : 

BoLiNG.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  mc  - 
DucH.  O  happy  vattt^g^e  of  a  kneeling  Icnee  V- 

Yet  am  I  sick  itit  fear  i  speak  it  again  ; 

Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain,  1 

But  makes  bhe  pardon  strong* 
BoLiNG.  '  With  all  my  heart ' 

I  pardon  him. 
DucH.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

BoLiNG.  But  fbr  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  and  the  abbot, 

With  all  the  test  of  that  consorted  crew,  ^       i 
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Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heel$.— ^ 
Good  uncle,  help  to  orda*  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are  : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear ; 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  cousin,  too,  adieu ; 
Your  mother  well  hath  prayed,  and  prove  you  true, 
DucH.  Come,  my  old  son :  I  pray  God  make  thee  new. 

Scene  IV. 

Enfgr  Sir  Pierce  of  Eofton  and  a  Servant. 

ExTON.  Didst  thou  not  marie  the  king,  what  words  he 
spake  ? 
*  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  ?' 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Serv.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

ExTON.  *Have  I  no  friend?'  quoth  he:  he  spake  it 
twice, 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together,  did  he  not  ? 

Serv.  He  did. 

ExTON.  And  speaking  it,  he  wistly  look'd  on  mfe. 
As  who  should  say,  '  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart,' 
Meaning  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let's  go : 
I  am  the  king's  friend  and  will  rid  his  foe.        [Exeunt 

Scene  V. 

Pomfret,     The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  King  Richard, 

K.  Rich.  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world  : 
And  for  because  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  '11  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I  '11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul  | 
My  soul  the  father :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts, 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world. 
In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  soit,  , 
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As  thoughts  of  things  divinq,  are  intermixed  .    / 

With  scruples,  ai:id  do  set  the  word  itself 

Against  the  word :  » 

As  thus, — *  Come,  little  ones ;,'  and  then  again, — 

*  It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye.' 

Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 

Unlikely. wonders  ;  hpw  these  vai?i  weak  nails     •  , 

May  tear  a-  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 

Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls ; 

And,  for  they  cann,ot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 

Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  themselves     ^     i 

That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 

Nor  shall  not  be  the  last)  like  sflly  beggars 

Who  sitting  in  the  stocks  refugp, their  ^bame,.       , .    , 

That  many  h^-ve  and  ojthers  must  sit  there : 

And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 

Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  hack 

Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  tjtxe  like. 

Thus  play  I  in  one  person  many  people, 

And  none  contented  :  sometimes  am  I  king; 

Then  treason  makes  we  wish  myself  a  beggar, 

And  so  I  am  :  then  crushing  penury 

Persu£i4€fi  me  I  was  bettei:  when  a  king ; 

Then  am  I.king'd  again  ;  and,  by-and-by 

Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 

And  straight  am  nothing,— But  whate'er  I  am< 

Nor  I  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is 

With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 

With  b^ing  nothiog. — [Music]  Music  do  I  hear  ?        < 

Ha,  ha !  keep  time. — How  sour  sweet  music  is,         , 

When  time  is  .broke  and  no  proportion  kept  I  1 

So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives.  , 

And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 

To  check  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string  j 

But  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time 

Had. not  an  ear  to  hear  my  tjrue  time  broke, 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me ; 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock  ; 

My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  th^y  jar 

Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch, 

Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 

Is  pointing  still,. in  cleansing  them  from  te^ir^  j^ 
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Now  sir,  the  sound  that  tells  what'  hour  it  is 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart, 
Which  is  the  bell :  so  sighs  and  tears  and  gtoams 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours  ;  but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbrbke's  proud  joy, 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock. 
This  music  mads  me :  let  it  sound  no  more ; 
For  though  it  hath  holp  madmen  to  their  wits, 
In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad;   ■ 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me ! 
For  't  is  a  sign  bf  love,  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

Mnter  Groom^ 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince  \ 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer ; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comest  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  never  6omes,  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  Kve  ? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king, 
When  thou  wert  king ;  who,  travelling  towards  York, 
With  much  ado  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  royal  master's  fajee. 
O  !  how  it  y^arn'd  my  heart  whfen  I  beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  da[y. 
When  Bblingbroke  rode  on  roan  Bterbary ! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid. 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  h«tve  dress'd  ! 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  ori  Barbary  ?    Tell  rtie,  gentle  friend. 
How  went  he  under  hirti  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  if  he  disdained  the  gfound. 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back  1 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clappihg  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble?  would  he  not  fall  down 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aVd  by  man. 
Wast  bom  to  bear  ?     I  was  not  made  a  horse ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spm-galFd,  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 
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Enter  Keeper^  with  a  dish. 

Keep.  \^To  the  Groom,']  Fellow,  give  place :  here  is  no 

longer  stay. 
K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  tkne  thpu  wert  away»    '/ 
Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart  shall 
say.  [Exit, 

Keep.  My  lord,  will  \  please  you  to  fall  to? 
K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not :  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  who 
lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrary. 
K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  thee  \ 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

[Strikes  the  Keeper, 
Keep.  Help,  help,  help ! 

Enter  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton^  and  Servants,  armed. 

K.  Rich.  How  nqw!  what  means  death  in  this  rude 
assault  ?  ,  . 

Villain,  thine  own  hancjl  yields  thy  death's  instrument,  t 
[Snatching  a  weqpon^  attd  killing  om- 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

\Ht  kiHs  andtket :  Exton  sMkef  him  down. 
Th^t  |iand  shall  bum  in  n^yer-q\ienching  fire, 
That  staggers  thus  my  person. -^E;?^;pn,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king'^  own  lawi. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  Mp  on  high, 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  siiiH$  downward,  hs;r^  to  die.  [Dies, 
Exton.  As  full  of  valour  e^s  of  royal  blood : 
Both  Ji^ve  I  spilt ;  O,  would  th^  d^ed  were  good  ! 
For  now  the  deyil,  that  told  me  I  did  wtU, 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  ht^ll. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I  '11  lie.ir.-*- 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  th^ni  bu  rial  here. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. 

Windsor.     An  Aparinifittt  in  the  Castle^ 

Flourish,     Enter  Bolingbroke  and  York,  with  Lords  and 
Attendants. 

BoLiNG.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we  hear 
Is,  that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fiy^oogle 
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Our  town  of  Cicester  in,  Glostershire ; 

But  whether  they  be  ta'en  or  slain  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord     What  is  the  news? 
North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all  happiness. 

The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 

The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent. 

The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 

At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[Presenting  a  paper, 
BcLiNG.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy  pains, 

And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwater. 

FiTz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to  London 
The  heads  of  Brocas  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

BoLlNG.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be  forgot ; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  1  wot. 

Rnter  Percy,  with  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Percy.  The  grand  conspirator,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy, 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave ; 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

BoLiNG.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom : — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room, 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life ; 
So  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been. 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Exton,  with  Attendants  bearing  a  coffin, 

ExTON.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux  by  me  hither  brought 

BoLiNG.   Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;  for  thou  hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander,  with  thy  fatal  hand, 
Upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  lan^oogle 
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ExTON.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I  this  deed. 

BoLiNG.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need, 
Nor  do  I  thee :  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  of  night, 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. — 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe. 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow : 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent. 
1 11  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand. 
March  sadly  after  ;  grace  my  mournings  here, 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  [Exeunt, 
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PART  I 

Dramatis  PERSONiE 

King  Henry  the  P'ourth. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  (  r,^^^  .^  ..'  ^'^ 

Prince  John  of  Lanca^^er,  }  ^^"'  ^^  *^  ^'^«- 

Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester. 

Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  his  Son. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York. 

Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas. 

Owen  Glendower. 

Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Sir  Michael,  a  Friend  to  the  Archbishop  of  York . 

PoiNS. 

Gadshill. 

Peto. 

Bardolph. 

Lady  Percy,  Wife  to  Hotspur,  and  Sister  to  Mor- 
timer. 

Lady  Mortimer,  Daughter  to  Glendower,  and  Wife 
to  Mortimer. 

Mistress  Quickly,  Hostess  of  a  Tavern  in  East- 
cheap. 

Lords,  Officers,  Sheriff,  Vintner,  Chamberlain,  Drawers, 
Carriers,  Travellers,  and  Attendants. 

Scene — England. 
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PART    I 

ACT   FIRST. 

Scene  L 

London.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Henry ^  Westmoreland^  Sir  Walter  Blunt^ 
and  others. 

K.  Hen.  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  short-^winded  acceptp^  of  new  broils 
To  be  commenced  in  stronds  afar  remote.  ? 

No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of.  this  3oil 
Shall  daubher.Ups  with  her  o>v^  cjiildren's  bjoofi: 
No  more  shall  ty^nqj^ing  war  dia|ji>el  her  fi^l4^ 
Nor  bruise  hi^r  gpwerets  with  the  <arjni?d  {>pQfs 
Of  hostile  paces  :  those  opposed  eyes, 
Which,  like  the  meteors  oi  a  trouWed  heaven,    . 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furio^s  close  of  civil  butchery, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 
March  all. one  way,  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 
Against  acq^^,intance,  kindred,  and  allies : 
The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 
No  more  shall  cut  his  master.     Therefore,  friends,  . 
As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 
We  are  impressed  and  engag'd  to  fight,) 
Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shail  we  levy, 
Whose  armp  were  mouJd^  in  their  mothers'  womb 
To  chase  these  pagans  in  those  holy  fields 
Over  whose,  ^cr^  walk'd  those  blessed  feet,. 
Which  fourteen  hupdred  y€^s  ^go  were  nairdole 
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For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 
But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelvemonth  old, 
x\nd  bootless  't  is  to  tell  you  we  will  go  : 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now. — Then,  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 
What  yesternight  pur  council  did.  degree 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience. 

West.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question, 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight ;  when  all  athwart  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower,- 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  taken,     . 
A  thousand  of  his  people  butchered  ; 
Upon  whose  dead  corse  there  was  such  misuse. 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transfbrmation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be    ' 
Without  much  shame  re-told  or  spoken  of. 

K.  Hen.  It  seems  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil  ^ 
Brake  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 

West.  This  matched  with  other  like,  my  gracious  !ord ; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  report : 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there, 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met,  * 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour, 
As  by  discharge  of  theif  artillery, 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  tbld ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse, 
Uncertain  of  the  Issue  any  Way. 

K.  Hen.  Here  is  a  dear  and  true-industri6us  friend, 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ouris ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome  hews, 
The  Earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited ; 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and*twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
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On  Holmedon*s  plains  :  of  prisoners,  Hotspur  took 

Mordake  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 

To  beaten  Douglas,  and  the  Earl  of  Athol, 

Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith. 

And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 

A  gallant  prize  ?  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 
West.  In  faith. 

It  is  a  conquest  lor  a  prince  to  boast  of. 
K.  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and  mak'st  m^ 
sm 

In  envy  that  iiiy  Lord  Northumberland 

Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son  : 

A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 

Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant ; 

Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion  and  her  pride : 

Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him. 

See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 

Of  my  young  Harry.     O !  that  it  could  be  proVd 

That  soma  rilght-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 

In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 

And  calPd  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet ! 

Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  emd  hie  mine. 

But  let  him   from   my   thoughts. — What  think  you, 
coz, 

Of  this  young  Percy*s  pride  ?  the  prisoners. 

Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surprised, 

To  his  own  use  he  keeps,  and  sends  me  word, 

I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  Earl  of  Fife. 
West.  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Worcester, 

Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects  ; 

Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 

The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 
(C.  Hen.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this ; 

And  for  this  cause  awhile  we  must  neglect 

Oiit  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 

Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council' we 

Will  hold  at  Windsor :  so  inform  the  lords  ; 

But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again ; 

For  more  is  to  be  said  and  to  be  done 

Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 
West.  I  will,  my  liege.  [Exeunt 
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Scene  IL       ' 
The  Same.     Anotkef  Apartment  in  the  Palatx^ 
Enter  Henry  ^  Prmce  of  Wales,,  and  Fa  Is  faff, 

Fal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  k,  lad  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  Qf  old 
sack,  and  unbiittcHaing  thee  after  .su$)ppr,  and  sleeping 
upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  hast  forgotten  to 
demand  that  truly  which  thou  would'st  truly  know. 
What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  pf  the  day? 
unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack,  and  minutes  papons, 
and  clocks  the  tongues  of  bawds,  and  dials  the  signs  of 
leaping-houses,  and  the  blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot 
wench  in  flame-<:olour^d  taffeta,  I  see  nio  reason.  vJiy 
thou  shouldst  be  so  superfluous  to  demgjid  thje  time  of 
the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me,  now,  HaJ ;  lor  yre 
that  take  purses  go  by  the  moQiji  a^d  Jthe  «^v^  stars, 
and  not  by  Ph(i)ebus,--rhe,  *tha>t  .wn4^ring  knight  so 
fair.*  And,  I  pr'ythee,  STveet  iwsig,  when  .thowaU  king, 
— as,  God  s^ve  thy  grace — majepty  I  ihouW  ^^1  for 
gTAce  thcrti  wilt  h^ve  jnqne, — 

P.  Hen.  What !  none  ? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  so  r»u<cja  as  iwiU  -sepve  ito 
be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  hut-ter. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  how  then?  come ^'ojundly,  roundly- 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  tJiQu  ^pt  ku>g,  let 
not  u?  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  bqdy  be  called 
thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  :  let  us  be  Dif  n^*$  ^or/esters, 
gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  lOf  the  n^QO?? ;  and  let 
men  say  we  be  men  of  good  goverament,  being  gqvcinjed 
as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  jnoon, 
under  whose  countenance  we  steal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sa/st  well,  and  it  holds  weU  too}  for 
the  fortune  of  us  that  are  the  moon's  men  doth  ebb 
and  flow  like  the  sea,  being  governed  as  tb^  ««*  ip>  by 
the  moon.  As  for  proof  now:  a  purse  of  gpld  roost 
resolutely  snatch/ed  on  Monday  night,  and  most  disso- 
lutely spent  on  Tuesday  morning;  got  with  swearing 
*lay  by';  and  spent  with  crying  *  bring  in*;  now,  in  as 
low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and,  by-and-by, 
in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 
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Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  say^st  trite,  lad.  And  is  not 
my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  ? 

P.  H^N.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of  the 
castle.  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most  sweet  robe  of 
durance  ? 

Fal.  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag!  what^  in  thy 
quipis  and  thy  quiddities?  what  a  plague  have-  I  to  do 
with  a  buff  jerkin? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  t<rhat  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my 
hostess  of  the  tJivfem  ? 

Fal.  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckoning  iwany 
a  time  and  oft.  •  ' 

P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part? 

Fal.  No;  ITI  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  hast  paid  all 
there.  ' 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elsfewhere,  so  far  as  my  coin  would 
stretch ;  aUd,  where  it  would  not,  I^  have  used  my  credit. 

Fal.  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  wefe  it  nfot  here  Ap- 
parent that  thou  att  heiT-appareiit,-^But,  I  pr'ythee, 
sweet  wag,  i^hall  there  be  gallows  standing  in  Ehgland 
when  thou  art  king,  and  resolution  thus  fobbed  «4-  it  \$ 
with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  Antick  the  law  ?  Do 
not  thou,  when  thou  art  a  king,  hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen.  No  ;  thou  sMlt.' 

Fal.  Shall  I ?  O  rare  !  By  the  Lbrd,  111  be  a  brdVfe 
judge. 

P.  HteN.  Thou  judgest  fa^se  already:  I  mean,  thou 
shalt  have  the  hanging  of  thfe  thieves,  and  so  become 
a  rare  hangman. 

Fal.  Well,  Hal,  well ;  and  in  some  sort  it*  jutrip^  with 
my  humour  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  I  cdn  tell 
you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtainihg  of  suits? 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suit^,  tfrher^of  the  hangman 
hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I  am  as  melancholy 
as  a  gib  cat,  or  a  lugged  bear. 

P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion,  or  a  lover's  lute. 

Fal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe. 

P.  Hen.  What  say'st  thoU  to  a  hare,  or  the  melancholy 
of  Moor-ditch  ? 

Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes,  and  art 
indeed  the  most  comparative,  rascalliest,; — sweet  young 
prince. — But,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trotible  n||^ig<^ore  with 
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vanity.  I  would  to  God>  thou  and  1;  knew  where  a 
commodity  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought.  An  old 
lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  street 
about  you,  sir ;  but  I  marked  him  not :  and  yet  he 
talked  very  wisely ;  but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet  he 
talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too. 

p.  HifN.  Thou  didst  well ;  for  wisdom  cries  out  in  the 
streets,  and  no  man  regards  it. 

Fal.  O  1  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art  indeed 
able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done  much  harm 
upon  me,  Hal ; — God  foigive  thee  ^or  it.  Before  I  knew 
thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing ;  and  now  am  I,  iif  a  man 
should  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked. 
I  must  give  over  this  life,  and  I  will  give  it  over  5  by  the 
Lord,  an  I  do  not,  I  am  a  villain :  I  '11  be  damned  for 
pever  a  king's  son  in  Christendom. 

P.  Hen.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow,  jack  ? 

Fal.  'Zound^ !  where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I  '11  ma^ke  one ; 
an  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me* 

P.  Hen.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee ;  from 
prayizi^  to  purse-taking. 

Enter  Poins,  at  a  distance, 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal:  'tis  no  ?in 
jfor  a  mapj  to  labour  in  his  vocation,  Poinp  ! — Now  ?hall 
we  know  if  Gadshill  have  set  a  match.-  -O  !  if  men  were 
to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough 
for  him  ?  This  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ^ver 
cried,  *  Stand  ! '  to  a  true  man. 

P.  Hen.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hal. — What  says  Mon- 
sieur Remorse?  What  says  Sir  John  Sack-and-Sugar ? 
Jack,  how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul,  that 
thou  soldest  him  on  Good  Friday  last  for  b,  cup  of 
Madeira  and  a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

P.  Hen.  Sir  John  stands  to  his  word :  the  devil  shall 
have  his  bargain,  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of 
proverbs ;  he  will  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Poins.  Then  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy  word 
with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen.  Else  he  had  been  damned  for  cozening  the 
devil 

Poins.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  tormorrpw. morning,  by 
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four  o'clock,  e0ix\y  at  Gacjshill.  There  are  pilgrims  going 
to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  and  traders  riding  to 
London  with  fat  purses  ;  I  have  visors  for  .you  all,  yoa 
have  horses  for  yourselves.  Gadshill  lies  to-night  in 
Rochester  j .  I  have  bespoke  supper  to-morrow  night  Jn 
Eastcheap ;  we  may  dp  it  as  secure  as  sleep.  If  you  will 
go,  I  will  stuff  your  purses  full  of  crowps ;  if  ypu  will 
not,  tarry  at  honf\e,  and  be  harmed. 

Fal.  Hear  ye,  Yedward:  if, I  tarry  at  home  and  gqi 
not,  I  '11  hang  you  for  going.  , 

PoiNS.  You  will,  chops? 

Fal,  Hal,  wilt  tho^  make  one  ?  , 

P.  Hbn,  Who,  I  rob?  I  a  thief?  not  I,  by  my  faith* 

Fal*  There'?  neiither  honesty,  manhood,  nor,, good 
fellowship  in  thee,  nor  thou  cam'st  not  of  the  bipod 
royal,  if  thou  darest  not  stand  for  ten  shillings, 

P.  Hen.  Well,  then,  once  in  my  days  I  '11  be  a  madcap, 

Fal.  Why,  that 's  w^ll  said* 

P.  Hen.  Wei V  come  what  will,  I  '11  tarry  at  home. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  '11  be  a  traitor,  then,  when  thou 
art  king. 

P.  Hen.  I  care  not. 

PoiNS.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  the  prince  and  m^ 
alone:  I  will  lay  him  down  such,  reasons  for  thi^  ad- 
venture that  he  shall  go. 

Fal.  Well,  God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  persuasion  ^nd 
him  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  wh^t  thou  speakest  niay 
move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  believed,  that  the  tiue 
prince  may  (for  recreation  sake)  prove  a  false  thief  ;jfor 
the  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance.  Fare- 
well :  you  shall  And.  me  in  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  Farewell,  the  latter  spring  1  Farewell,  All- 
hallown  summer !  [£xit  Fahtaff, 

Poins.  Now,  my  good  sweet  hpney  lord,  ride  with. us 
to-morrow  :  I  h»ve  a  jest  to.  execute  that  I  cannot 
manage  ak)oe*  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill, 
shall  rob  those  men  that. we  have  already  waylaid ;  your- 
self and  I  will  not  be  there ;  and  when  they  h^ve  the 
booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cut  this  head  off 
from  my  shoulders. 

P.  Hen.  But  how  shall  we  part  with  them  in  setting 
forth  ? 

PoiNS.  Why,  we  wiil  set  forth  before  or,  after  them, 
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and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  whereiin  it  is  at 
our  pleasure  to  fail ;  and  then  will  they  adventtare  upon 
the  ex{)loit  themselves,  which  they  shall  have  no  sooner 
achieved,  but  we  11  set  upon  them. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  but  't  i*  Hke  that  they  will  know  us  by 
our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other  appoint- 
ment, to  be  ourselves. 

PoiNS.  Tut!  our  horses  they  sh&ll  not  see,  111  tie 
them  in  the  wood ;  bur  visors  we  will  change  after  w^e 
leave  them ;  and,  sirrah,  I  have  cases  of  buckmm  for 
the  nonce,  to  immask  our  noted  otitwatd  gstrments. 
P.  Hen.  Yea,  but  I  doubt  they  ^ill  be  too  hatd  for  us. 
Poms.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  be  as 
true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back ;  and  for  the 
third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he  sees  reason,  1 11  forswear 
arms.  The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  b6,  the  incomprehen- 
sible lite  that  this  i^atme  fat  rogue  will  tell  us,  when  we 
meet  at  supper  :  how  thirty  at  least  he  fought  with ; 
what  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured; 
and  in  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  jest. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  1 11  go  with  thee :  provide  us  all  things 
necessary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow  rtight  in  Easlteh^p, 
there  1 11  sup.     FareWell. 

Poms.  Farewell,  my  lotd.  [JSsvit 

P.  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphoM 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness. 
Yet  herein  will  1  imitate  the  5un,' 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  <*ontagidtf*  douds 
To  smothet  up  his  beaUt^  from  the  wofld, 
That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  tnay  be  more  wonder'd  at, 
By  breaking  thro\igh  the  foul  and  ugly  miSts 
Of  vapours  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  wete  pla>nng  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  ^tskk  : 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  th^y  wish'd'fei'  come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  biit  tare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviout  I  throw  off,    1 
And  pay  the  debt  I  n6Ver  prdmiseti, " 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  dm, 
By  so  much  shall'I  fklsify  men's  hopes ; 
And  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  6'er  my  faultr        t 
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Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes 

Than  that  which  teth  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

I  '11  so  offend,  to  riaake  offence  a  skill ; 

Redeeming  time  when  riien  think  least  I  will.      [£xif. 

Scene  IIL 

77u  Same.     Anoiher  Apartment  in  the  Pakue, 

Enter  King  Henrys  Nortfiuviberiand,  Worcester^  Ho^ 
spur,  Sir  Walter  Blunts  and  others. 

K.  H£N.  My  blood  hath  been  too  eold  and  lempenatcTj 
Unapt  to  stir. at  these  indignities, 
And  you  have  found  me  ;  for  accordingly 
You  tread  upon  my  patience  :  but  be  sure 
I  will  from  hencefordi  rather  bemysdf, 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition, 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud. 

WoR.  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  descrres    ■ 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to-be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  gredtness  too  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North.  My  lord,-- 

K.  Hen.  Worcester,  get  thee  gone ;  for  I  do  see 
Danger  and  disobetEence  in  thme  eye. 
O,  sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory, 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  emdurc. 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brdw. 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us ;  when  we  need     «  ' 
Your  use  and  counsel)  we  shall  send  for  you.*— 

\ExM  Worcester. 
[To  Northumberiafid,']  You  were  about  Xx>  sptok. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lo*d 

Those  prisoners  in  your  highness'  name  demanded    ' 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  iat  Holmedontook, 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  was  delivered  to  your,  majesty  t 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprisi©n  ' 

Is  guilty  of  this  feult  aandi  not  tty  soil. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners ;       . 
But  I  remembetj  wi^nthei^ht ^i^^jjon^oogle 
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When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat  and  trimly  dress'd, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chm  new  reap'd 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home. 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took 't  away  again  ; 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  camj  there, 
Took  it  in  snuff: — and  still  he  smil'd  and  talk'd ; 
And,  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodibs  by^ 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  questioned  me ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 
My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty*s  behalf. 
I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  coM, 
To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay,  •,  > 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience 
Answer'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what, 
He  should,  or  he  should  not ;  for  he-  made  me  mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  ©meUiso  sweety 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and.  wounds,  God  save  the  mark  : 
And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  wa$> 
That  villainous  saltpetre  should  be;  dirgg^d 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth,  1 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destnoyld 
So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
He  would  himself  have  been  6.  soldier. 
This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said ;        ■ 
And  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty.^ 
Blunt.  The  circumstance  coiisider'd,  goodmy  lord^ 
Whatever  Lord  Harry  Percy  then  had  said  '■ 
To  such  a  person,  -  and  in  such  a  •  placel 
At  such  a  timcy  with  all  the  rest  re^told^        j 
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May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  ii^peach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

tC.  Hen.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners, 
But  with  proviso,  and  exception, 
That  we  at  our  own  charge  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer ; 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower, 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  Earl  of  Manch' 
Hath  lately  married.     Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears, 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  1  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fell  off,  my  sovereign  lieige, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war :  to  prove  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tsongue  for  all  those  wounds, ' 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took. 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank. 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand,. 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  diatiging  hafdiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink. 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood. 
Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  blobdy  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  base  and  rotten  poKcy 
Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wouncb  5 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mbrtimer 
Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly : 
Then  let  him  not  be  slandered  with  revolt. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost  belie  him' : 
He  never  did  encounter  widi  Okndower. 
I  tell  thee,  •  n        } 
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He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone, 

As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 

Art  thou  not  asham'd  ?     But,  sirrah,  henceforth 

Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer. 

Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  n^eans, 

Or  you  shall  bear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 

As  will  displease  you. — My  Lord  Northnmberiand, 

We  license  your  departure  with  your  son.— ^ 

Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you  11  hear  of  it 

[Exeunt  King  Henry^  Blunt^  and  Train, 

Hot.  And.  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  th^m, 
I  will  not  send  them. — I  will  after  straight, 
And  tell  him  so ;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 

North.  What!    drunk  with  choler?   stay,   and  paii^e 
awhile : 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Re-enter  Worcester. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer ! 

'Zounds  I  will  speak  of  him ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him  : 
In  his  behalf,  I  'U  empty  all  these  veins, 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  4'  the  dust, 
But  I  will  lift  the  downr-trod. Mortimer  ... 

As  high  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king, 
As  this  ingrate  and  cankered  Bi^ingbroke. 

North.  \To  Wormier^  Brother,  the  king  hath  made 
your  nei>b€w  mad. 

WoR.  Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone  ? 

Hot.  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners  ; 
And  when  I  urg^d  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  lookM  p&le, 
And  on  my  face  he  turn'd  an  eye  of  death, 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimeri 

WoR.  I  cannot  blame  him.     Was  he  not -prodaimi'd 
By  Richaitd  that  dead  is,  the  next  erf  Wood  ? 

North.  He  was  ;  I  heard  the  pixDclamition , 
And  then  it  was  when  the  imhappy  king 
(Whose  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon  1)  did  set  forth 
Upon  his  Irish  expedition ; 
From  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 
To  be  depos'd  and  shortly  murdered.      ^        i 
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WoR.  And  for  whose  death,  we  in  this  world's  wide  mouth 
Live  scandalised  and  foulfy  spoken  of. 

Hot.  But,  soft !  I  pray  you,  did  King  Richard  then 
Proc^iH)  nay  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown? 

North.  He  did  :  myself  did  bear  it. 

Hot.  Nay,  then  I  oaimet  blame  his  cousin  king, 
That  wished  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starve. 
But  shall  it  he  that  you,  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  matt, 
And  fbr  his  sake  wear  the  deitested  blot 
Of  murd'raus  subomktion,  shall  it  be, 
That  you  a  wodd  of  curses  undergo, 
Being  the  agents,  or  tose  second  means. 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ?-^ 
O !  pardon  me  that  I  descend  so  low, 
To  show  the  kne  and  the  predieament 
Wherein  yau  range  imder  tbis^ubtle  king. — 
Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  corner 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf 
(As  both  of  y<l)U,  God  pardon  it !  have  done), 
To  put  down  Richard,  diat  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  ? 
And  shall  it  in  more  shame  be  further  spoken, 
That  you  are  fioord,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent  ? 
No  !  yet  time  serves  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banish'd  honours,  and  restore  yourselves  ' 

Into  the  good  thoughts  xof  the  world  again : 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king,  who  studies  day  aind  night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  say, — 

WoR.  Peace,  cousin !  say  vio  vwft. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
1 11  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous, 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current  roaring  loud 
On  the  unsteadfast  footiog  of  a  spear^^^^^  Google 
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Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night  \ — ^or  sink  or  swim  : 

Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west, 

So  honour  cross  it  frotn  the  north  to  south, 

And  let  them  grapple  : — O  !  the  blood  moce  stirs 

To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare. 
North.  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 

Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 
Hot.  By  Heaven,  methinks  it  were 'an  easy.ieap' 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-fisic'd  laiiocm, 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deepy 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks. 

So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear- 

Without  corrival  all  her  dignities  :     . 

'  But  out  upon  this  half-facM  fellowBhif)  1 
WoR.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here^ 

But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend^ — 

Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  awhile^. 

And  list  to  me.  • 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 
WoR.  Those  same  noble  Soots 

That  are  your  prisoners,— * 
Hot.  ril  keep  them- all. 

By  God,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them  r 

No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not 

I  '11  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 
WoR.  You  start  away 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. 

Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 
Hot.  Nayj  I  will  -that's  flat. 

He  said  he  would  not  rawsom  Mortimer ; 

Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer ; 

But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep. 

And  in  his  ear  I'll  hoUa^— Mortimer  ! 

Nay, 

ril  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 

Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him. 

To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 
WoR.  Hear  you^  cousin,  a  word. 
Hot.  All  studies,  here  I  solemnly  defy. 

Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke ; 

And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  Prince  of  Wales,  • 

But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  r^ol^^^T^ 
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And  would  be  gfladhe  m^t  with  some  mischance, 
I  would  have  him  poisoned  with  .a  pot  of  ale. 

WoR.  Farewell,  kinsman.     I  will  talk  to  yoa 
When  you  are  better  tempered  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  wasp^stung  and  impatient  fool 
Art  thou  to  biBak  into  this  woman's  mood,     - 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own )  1 

Hot.  Why,  kxikyca,  I  am  whipped  and  scouig'd:  with  rods, 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear.  > 

Of  this  vfle  politician^  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  tim^— ^at  do  ye  call  the  place  ?-^         1 
A  plague  upon 't— it  is  in  Gkotersfaiie) — 
T  was  where  the  madoap  duke  his  uncle  kept, 
His  uncle  York,»*-whore  I  first  boVd  .my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke,  > 

'Sblood! 
When  you  and  be  came  back  from  Rarensputg. 

North.  At  Berkley; Castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true*"—  ' 

Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  I     ' 
Look, — *  when  his  infemt  fortune  Came  to- age,'  • 

And, — *  gentle  Harry  Percy,'— «uid — *  kind  cousin/^-*- 
O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners  !— God  forgive  me  I-*- 
Good  uncle^  tell  your  tale,  for  I  haVe  done. 

Wor.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to 't  again ; 
We  '11  stay  your  rlcifiure; 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'faidi. 

Won.  Then  once;  more  to  your. Scottish  prisoners. 
Deliver  them  Up  wkbout  thdr  i»ansom  Straight, 
And  mak&<  the-  .Douglas' ;  sem  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland  :  which,  for  divers  reasons 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assur'd 
Will  easily  be  grarUed. — [To  Northumberland^     You, 

my  lord. 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd. 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate  well  belov'd, 
The  archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is  it  not? 

Wor.  True ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  Lord  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation,  o,,.ed  by  Google 
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As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  whit  1.  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down;- 
And  only  stays  but  to  behdld.the  &ce 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  <mi. 

Hot.  I  smell 't :  upon  my  life,  it  will  d6  wall « 

North.  Before  the  game 's  afoot^  hioii  st^  lett^st  slip. 

Hot.  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  moble  pifcot.**** 
And  then  the  power  6f  Scotland  ind  of  Ifork^ 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

WoR.  Ajad  90  they  shall 

Hot.  In  fiulh,  it  is  exceedingly  iwell  aamM. 

WoR.  And  't  is  no  little  reason  bid$  us  speedy 
To  save  out  heads  by  raisisig  of  a  head ; 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can, 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt, 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to'  pay  us  home. 
And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot.  He  does,  he  does  :  we  '11  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

WoR.  Cousin,  farewell. — No  further  go  in  this 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  cotrse^ 
When  time  is  ripe  (which  will  be  suddenly), 
I  '11  steal  to  Glendower  a«id  Lord  Mortimer ; . 
Where  you  and  Douglas  and  our  powers  at  once^ 
As  I  will  fashion  it,  shall  happily  meet, 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  str<jng  arms. 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewell,  good  brother :  we  shall  thrive,  I  tnist. 

Hot.  Uncle,  adieu.— O !  let  the  hours  be  shdrt  • 
Till  fields  and  blows  and  groans  applaud  our  sport* 

ACT  SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

RiKkester,     An  Inn  Yard, 

Enter  a  Carrier^  with  a  lantern  in  his  hauff. 

First  Car.  Heigh-ho !  An 't  be  not  four  by  the  day, 
I  '11  be  hanged :  Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney, 
and  yet  our  horse  not  packed.     What,  ostleB '  t 
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Ostler.  [IVftAin,]  Anon,  anon. 

First  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat. Cut's  saddle^  put  at 
few  flocks  in  the  point ;  the  poor  jade  is  wrui^  in  the 
withers  out  of  all  cess. 

JSnter  another  Carrier. 

Second  Car.  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as  a  dog, 
and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  hots !  this 
house  is  turned  upside  down  since  Robin  ostler  died. 

First  Car.  Poor  fellow !  never  joyed  since  the  price 
of  oats  rose :  it  was  the  death  of  him.' 

Second  Car.  I  think  this  be  the  most  villairioufe  hbufee 
*  in  all  London  road  for  fleas  t  I  am  stung  like  a  tench.     ' 

First  Car.  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  mass,  there  is  ne'er  a 
king  in  Christendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I  have  been 
since  the  first  cock. 

Second  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  Jordan,  and 
then  we  leak  in  your  chimney;  and  your  chamber-lie 
breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

First  Car.  What,  ostler !  come  away  and  be  hanged, 
come  away.  * 

Second  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacbrt  and  two  razes 
of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  ChAring  Cross. 

First  Car.  'Odsbody!  the  turkeys  in  my  panniet'are 
quite  starved. — What,  ostlerl— A  plague  on  thee!  hast 
thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head  ?  canst  not  hear  ?  An 't 
were  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  pate  of 
thee,  I  am  a  very  villain. — Come,  and  be  hanged  :-^ha^t 
no  faith  in  thee. 

Enter  GadshilL 

Gads.  Good  morrow,  carriers.     What 's  oV:lock  ? 

First  Car.  I  thiiik  it  be  two  o'clock. 

Gads.  I  pr^ythee,.  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see  my  gelding 
in  the  stable. 

First  Cai^.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye :  I  know  a  trick  worth 
two  of  that,  i'  faith. 

Gads^  I  pr^ythee,  lend  me  thine.  » 

Second  Car.  Ay,  when?  camst  tell?-r-Lend  me  thy 
lantern,  quoth  'a  ?— maxry,  1 11  see  thee  hanged  first. 

Gaps..  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you4mcan  to  come 
to  London  ? 

Second  Car.  Ti«ie  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle,  I 

III.  F 
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warrant  thee. — Come,  neighlKWur  Mugs,  we  '11  call  up  the 
gentlemen  :  they  will  along  with  company^  for  they  have 
great  charge.  [JSxetMt  Carriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho  !  chamberlain  ! 

Cham.  [  JVMtn.]  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse. 

Gads.  That's  even  as  fair  as — at  hand,  quoth  the 
chamberlain  j  for  thou  variest  no  more-  from  picking  of 
purees,  than  giviiig  direction  doth  fcom  labouring ;  thou 
lay'st  the  plot  how. 

Enter  Chamberlain, 

Cham»  Good  morrow,  Master  GadshiU.  It  holds 
current  that  I  told  you  yesternight :  there 's  a  irankliti  in 
the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three  hundred  marks  with 
him  in  gold  :  I  heard  him  tell,  it  to  one  of  bis  company 
last  night  at  supper ;  a  kind  of  auditor. ;  one  that  hath 
abundance  of  charge  too,  God  knows  what,  j  They  are 
up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter :  they!  wiU  away 
presently. 

Gads.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint  Nicholas' 
clerks,  I  '11  give  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  ^»Io,  I'll  none  of  it.:  I  pr'ythde,  keep<.that  for 
the  hangman ;  for  I  know  thou  wor»hipp'st  Saint  Nicholas 
as  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood  may. 

Gads.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman?  if.  I 
ha,i?g,  I  '11  make  ^  fat  pair  of  gallows ;  for  if  I  hang,  old 
Six  John  hangs  with  m^  and  thou  knowest  he  ^9  no 
starveling.  Tut  I  there  axe  other  Trojans  that' thou 
dreamest  not  of,  the  which  for  sport  sake  are  content 
to  do  the  profession  some  grace ;  that  would,  if  matters 
should  be  looked  into,  for  their  own  credit  sake,  make 
all  whole.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no 
long-staff,  sixpenny  btiikers,  none  off  these  nlad,  mtistachio- 
purple-hued  malt-worms:  but  with  nobility  dnd  trah- 
quillity ;  burgomasters,  and  great  oneyers ;  such  as  can 
hold  in,  such  as  will  strike'  sopner  than  speak,  arid  speak 
sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray :  and  yet 
I  lie;  for  they  pray  continually  to  their  saint,  the  fcommon- 
wdalth ;  or,  rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  6n  her,-  for 
they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and  make  her  their  boots. 
:  Cham.  What  \  the  commohwealth  their  boots  ?  wrll  she 
hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

GAds*  She  will,  she  will ;  justice  bafe  liquoted'  'her. 
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We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cockHSure ;  we  have  the  neceipt  of 
fem-seed,  we  walk  iavisible. 

Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith  ;  I  think  you  are  more  behold- 
ing to  the  night  than  to  fem-se6d  for  your  Walking 
invisible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand:  thou  shalt  have  a  share,  in 
our  purchase,  as  I  am  a  true.  man. 

Cham.  Na^,  rather  let  rae  have  it,  as  you  are  a  false 
thief. 

Gads.  Go  to;  homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men. 
Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the  stable.  Fare- 
well, you  muddy  knave.  \Extunt 

Scene  11. 

The  Roadby  GadshilL 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Foins  ;  Bardolph  and  Peto^ 
.  at  some  distance, 

PoiNS%  Coine  shelter,  shelter  :  I  haVe  cemoved  Falstaff's 
horde,  and  he  frets  like  a  guninled  velvet. 
P.  H"BN.  Stand  close. 

Enter  Falstaff, 

Fal.  Poins  !  Poins,  and  be  hanged  !  Poins ! 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-kidneyed  rascal !  What  a  brawl- 
ing dost  thou  keep  ?  • 

Fal.  Where's  Poins,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  He  is  Ti^alked  u!p  to  the  top  6f  the  hill:  V\\ 
go  seek  him.  \Pretends  to  seek  Poins, 

Fal.  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company; 
the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse,  and  tied  him  I  knbw 
not  where.'  If  T  travel  but'  four  foot  by  the  squiier  further 
afoot,  I  shall  break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt  nbt  but  t<& 
die  a  fair  death  for  all  this,  if  I  'scape  hanging  for  killing 
that  rogufe.  I  have  forsworn  his  compainy  hourly  any 
time  this  two-and-twenty  years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitched 
with  the  rogue's  -company.  If  tiie  rascal  have  not  igivfen 
me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,  I  '11  be  haiigcJd ;  it 
could  fnot  be  else  j  I  have'  drunk  medicines.— Pcflns!— 
Hal  \ — a  plague  irpon  you  both  !— Bardolph  !■ — Peto  !-^ 
I  '11  starve  ere  I  '11  lob  a  foot  fuTther.  An 't  were  not  as 
good  a  deed  as  drh>k,  to  turn  true  man  and- loave  these 
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rogiies,  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a 
tooth.  Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and 
ten  miles  afoot  with  me,  and  the  stony-hearted  villains 
know  it  well  enough.  A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves 
cannot  be  true  to  one  another  !  [T/iey  w/u's^/e.]  Whew  !— 
A  plague  upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horse,  you  rogues ; 
give  me  my  horse,  and  be  harmed. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts !  lie  down :  ky  thine  ear 
close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  hear  the  tread 
of  travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
down  ?  'Sblood  !  1 11  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far 
afoot  again  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer. 
What  "a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt  me  thus  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  liest;  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art 
uncolted. 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my  horse, 
good  king's  son. 

P.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue !  shall  I  be  your  ostler  ? 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heil"-apparent 
garters !  If  I  be  ta'en,  1 11  peach  for  this.  An  f  have 
not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes,  let 
a  cup  of  sack  be  my  poison :  when  a  jest  is  so  forward, 
and  afoot  too,  I  hate  it 

Enter  GadshilL 
Gads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 
PoiNS.  O  !  't  is  our  setter :  I  know  his  voice. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Feto^ 

.  Bard.  What  news? 

Gads.  Case  ye,  case  ye ;  on  with  your  visors ;  there 's 
money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill;  'tis}  going  to 
the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue :  't  is  going  i  to  the  king's 
tavdrn.  - 

Gads.  There 's  enough  to  make  us  all 
.  Fal.  To  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Sirs,  you  four  shall  front  them  Jn  the,  narrow 
lane ;  Ned  Poins  ai:id  I  will  walk  lower :  if  theiy  'scape 
from  your  encounter,  then  they  light  on  i]S.     ,   .  , 

Peto.  How  many  be  there  of  them  ?  ^        j    . 
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Gads.  Some  eight  or  ten; 

Fal.  'Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward,  Sir  John  Paunch  ? 

Fal.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your  grandfather ; 
but  yet  no  coward,  Hal  < 

P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leavethat  to  the  proof. 

PoiNS.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse<  stands  behind  the  hedge : 
when  thou  needest  him,  there  thou  shalt  find  him.  Fare- 
well, and  stand  fast. 

Fal.  Now  caimot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be  banged. 

P.  Hen.  [Aside  Jo  Foins,]  Ned,  where  are  our  disguises  ? 

PoiNS.  Here,  hard  by :  stand  close. 

[Exeunt  Prince  Henfy  and  Poins, 

Fal.  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dolei  say  I : 
every  man  to  his  bu$iness. 

Enter  Travelleh. 

First  Trav.  Come,  neighbour ;  the  boy  shall  lead  our 
horses  down  the  hill ;  we'll  walk  afoot  awhile,  and  ease 
our  legs. 

Thieves.  Stand! 

Travellers.  Jesu  bless 'Us  1 

Fal.  Sti?ike ;  down  with  them ;  cut  the  villains'  throats. 
Ah  1  whoreson  caterpillars  1  bacon-fed  knaves  !  they  hate 
us  youth :  down  with  them  ;  fleece  them. 

Travellers.  O!  we  are  undone,  both  We  and  ours 
for  ever. 

Fal,  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves.  /  Are  ye  •  undone  ? 
No,  ye  fat  diuifs;  I  would  your  store  were  here!  On, 
bacons,  on!  What!,  ye  knavds,  young  men  must  Hve; 
You  are  grandrjurors,  are  ye  ?     We  '11  jure  ye,  i'  faith. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff^  dr»^.,  driving  the  Travellers  out 

Me-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins^  disguised.^ 

P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men.  Now 
could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and: go  merrily  to 
London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laughter  for  a 
month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever. 

PoiNS.  Stand  <blose ;  I  hear  them  coming. 

Re-enter  Thieves, 

Fal.  Come,  m^y  masters;  let  lus  share,  tod  then  t6 
horse  before  day.    An:the.pciaice  and  Poins  be  not  two 
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arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  stirring:  there's  no 
more  valour  in  that  Poins  than  in  a  wild  duck. 
P.. Hen.  Your  money,  [Rushing  out  upon  them, 

PoiNS*  Villains. 

[As  they  are  sharing^  the  Princt  iXnd  Poin&  \  set  upon 
them.     They  all  run  away 9  andFalstaff^  after  a 
blow  or  two^  runs  away  too,  leaving  the  booty 
behind  them. 
P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  ease.     Now  .merrily  to  horse  : 
The  thieves  are  scattered,  and  possessed  ivith  fear 
So  strongly  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other  > 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     FalstafF  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along:- 
Were 't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  hiirai 
PoiNS.  How  the  rogjie  roar'd  !  [Exeunt, 

Scene  III. 

Warkworth,     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hotspur^  reading  a  letter^ 

— *But,  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well 
contented  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  youi 
house.' — He  could  be  contented, — ^why  is  he  not  then  ? 
In  respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house :— he  shows  in 
this,  he  loves  his  own  bam  better  than  he  loves  our 
house.  Let  me  see  some  more.  'The  purpose  you 
undertake  is  dangerous;' — ^why,  that's  certain:  'tis 
dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink ;  but  I  tell 
you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  -pluck 
this  flower,  safety.  *The  purpose  you  undejrtake  is 
dangerous ;  the  friends  you  have  named  uncertain ;  the 
time  itself  unsorted,  and  your  whole  plot  too  tight  for 
the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition.' — Say  you 
so,  say  you  so  ?  I  say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shallow, 
cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lack-'brain  is  this! 
By  the  Lord,  our  plot  is  as  good  a  plot  as  ever  was  laid ; 
our  friends  true  and  constant :  a  good  plot,  good  friends, 
and  full  of  expectation;  an  excellent  plot,  very  good 
friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is  this !  Why,  my 
Lord  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the  general  course 
of  the  action.     'Zounds !  an  I  were  now^hy  this  rascal  I 
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could  brain  him  with  his  lady's  fan;  fe  there  not  my 
father,  my  uncle,  and  mysdf  ?  Lord  Edmund  Mortfmer, 
my  Lord  of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ?  1$  th^re  not, 
besides,  the  Douglas?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to 
meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month?  and 
are  they  not  some  of  them  scit  forward  already  ?  What 
a  pagan  rascal  is  this!  am  infidel!  Ha!  you 'shall  see 
now  in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  m\\  he  to 
the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  Oil  could 
divide  myself  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such-  a  dikh 
of  skimmed  milk  with  so  honourable  an  action*:  Haiig 
him  !  let  him  tellthe  king;  we- are  prepared.  I  will  set 
forward  to-night.  ' 

En/er  Lady  Percy,  \ 

How  now,  Kate?     I  must  leav«  you  within  these  two 
hours. 
Lady.  O,  my  good  IcMti !.  why  are  you  thus  alone?         » 
For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortnight  been  i 

A  banish'd  woman  frorh  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is 't  thM  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth. 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures. and  my  rights  of  thee 
To  thick-eyed. nwasing- and  Gurs'd. melancholy? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watch*d.  • 
And  heard  thee'  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars,  ' 

Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed, 
Cry,  *  Courage  !— to  the  field  ! '     And  thou  hast  talk'd' 
Of  sallies,  and  retires ;  of  trenches,  tents. 
Of  palisadoes,  frantiers,  parapets;  * 

Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin, 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soMiers  slain, 
And  all  the  currents  of  a  heady  fight 
Thy  spirit  within  ;thee  hath  been  so  at  war,  ' 

And  thus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow. 
Like  bubbles  .in  a  kte-disturbed  stream ; 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared. 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden.hest  O I  what  portents  are  these? 
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Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 
Hot.  What,  ho ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Is  Gillianis  with  the  packet  gone? 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot.  Hath  Butler  brought  those  horses  from  the  sheriflf  ? 

Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot.  What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 

Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight :  O,  Esperaiuei 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park.    \Exit  Servant 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  say'st  thou,  my  lady  ? 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  Why,  my  horse,  my  love,  my  horse^ 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape  ! 
A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen 
As  you  are  tossed  with.     In  faith, 
I  '11  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  wilL 
I  fear  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprise.     But  if  you  go-— 

Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  unto  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  faith,  I  '11  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

Hot.  Away, 
Away,  you  trifier  ! — Love  ! — I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.     This  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses  and  crack'd  crowns. 
And  pass  them  current  too.-^God's  me,  my  horse  1 
What  say'st  thou,  Kate  ?  what  wouldst  thou  have  witb 
me? 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  ?  do  you  not,  indeed  ? 
Well,  do  not  then ;  for  since  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me  if  you  speak  in  jest  or  no  ? 

Hot.  Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ?^^^^.  Google   ^ 
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And  when  I. am  o'  horseback,  I  will\swear 

I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate ; 

I  must  not  have  you  henoeforth  question  mie 

Whither  I  go,  nior  reason  whereabout  -^ 

Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  andy  to  conclude,  t 

This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate* 

I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  further  wise 

Than  Harry  Percy's  wife :  constant  you  arej 

But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy, 

No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 

Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 

And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

Lady.  How  !  so  far  ? 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further.     But  hark  you,  Kate : 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady.  It  must,  of  force.     [Exeunt, 

'  ...  /       /  .  * 

SCE^E  IV. 

Eastcheap,     A  Room  in  the  Boat's  Head  Tavern,  . 
Enter  J^rince  Henry  and  Foins, 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat  room,  and 
lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 
PoiNS.  Where  hast  been,  Hal?  ' 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  fotir  Ic^erheads  amongst  three 
or  four  score  hogsheads.  I  have  sounded  the  very  base 
string  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  sworn  brother  to  a 
leash  of  drawers,  and  can  call  them  all  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  as — Tom,  Didt,  and  Francis*  They  take  it 
already  upon  their  salvation,  that  though  I  bdbut  Prinbe 
of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  king  of  courtesy^  and  tell  raefiatly 
I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff,  but  a  Coriikthiani,  ia  lad 
of  mettle,  a  good  boy,  (by  the  Lord,  so  they  c^ll  me,)-«— 
and  when  I  am  King  of  England,  I  shall  command  all 
the  good  lads  in  Eastcheap.  They  call  drinking  deep, 
dying  scarlet ;  and  when  you  breathe  in  your  watering, 
they  cry,  *Hem!'  and  bid  you  play  it  off.  To  conclude, 
I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour  that 
I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  ih  his  own  language  durimg 
my  life.  I  telLthee,  :Ned,  thou  hast  lost  much  honour, 
III.  F  2 
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that  thou  wert  not  with  me  in  this  actions.  ;  Sat,  sw^eet 
Ned, — to  sweeten  which  nanae  of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this 
pennyworth  of  sugary  clapped  even  now  iTjto  'my  hawd  by 
an  under-skinker,  oiaethat  never  spake  other  Eihglish  in  his 
life,  than — *  Eight  shilling  and  sixpence,:'  ind—^You 
are  welcome ; '  with  this  shrill  additionyj-^'  Anon,  anon, 
sir !  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half  Moon^'  or  so. 
But,  Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time  till  Falsta^  come,  I 
pr'ythee,  do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while  I  question 
my  puny  drawer  to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  sugar;  and 
do  thou  never  leave  calling — '  Francis ! '  -that  his  tale  to 
me  may  be  nothing  but — *Anon.'  Step  aside,  and  I'll 
show  thee  a  precedent. 

PoiNS.  Francis] 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  perfect. 

PoiNS.  Francis!  •        •  ,   [Ext^. 

MnUr  Francis, 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. — Look  down  into  the  Pome- 
granate, Ralph. 

P.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

fRAN.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.     How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forsboth,  five  years,  and  as  much  ks  to — 

PoiNS.  [i^VAi'ft.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  . 

P.  Hen.  Five  years!  by -r  lady,  a  long-  lea(*e  for  the 
clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest  fhou  be  so 
valiant  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  indentare,  and  to 
show  it, a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run  from  it  ? 

Fran;  O  Lord,  sir  I  I'll  be  sworn  upon  all  the-  bboks 
im  England,  I  could, find  in  my  heart— 

Poms;  [  Wtthin^'\  Fr&ncis !  ,      . 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  I 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis? 

Fran.  Let  me  see,^-ab6ut  Michaelmas  next  I  shall'  be — 
'  PoiNSw  \Witkin?[  Francis  1 

PrAn.  Anti)n^  sir. — Pray  you,  stay  a  little,  ray  lord.- 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  but  hark-  you,  Francis*  For  the  sagar 
thou  gavost  me,— 't  was  a  pennyworth,  was  ^t  riot  ? 

Fran.  O  Lord,  sir!  I  would  it  had  been  two.      -  .. 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it' a  thousand  pound  :  ask 
me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  haveit:  ^^) 
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Poms.  [  W'ithin.]  Francis  [ 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis  ?  No,  Francis ;  but  to-morrow^ 
Fiands;  or  Francis;  on  Thursday;  or  indeed,  Francis,' 
when  thou  wilt.     But,  Francis, — 

Fran.  My  lord?  ' 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thbu  rob  thi'S  laathem-jerkin,  crystal- 
button,  nott-pated,  agate-rinff,  puke-stocking;  caddis^ 
garter,  smooth-tongue,  Spanish-pouch, — 

Fran.  C)  Lord,  sir,  who  do' you  mean?  < 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  birown  bastard  is  youi^  only 
drink  :  for  look  you,  Francis,  yo»t  white  canvas  doublet 
will  sully.     In  Barbary,  sir,  it  cannot  come  to  so  ipuch. 

Fran.  What,  sir? 

PoiNS.  [  WtMn.]  Fkncis  !  .    ! 

P.  Hen.  Away,  you  togue !  Dost  thou  not  hear  thdm 
call  ?  [Ilifre  they  both  call  him ;  the  Drawer  standi 
amazed,  n&t  knmving  whieh  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner^ 

ViN-i*.  What !  stand 'st  thou  still,  and  hear'st  such  a 
calling?  Look  to  the  guests  within/  \Eboit  Ftanch^ 
My  lord,  old  Sir  J6hn,  with  half-a-dozen  more,  are  at 
the  dobr :  shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open  thq 
door.    \Ex^  Vintn^r!\     Poins  ! 

,  Re-enter  Pains,  ■.,     . 

Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the  thieves  are 
at  the  door:     Shall 'we  be  merry?  ' 

PoiB^s.  As  merty  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark  ye.; 
what  cunning 'match  have  you  made  with  this  jest  of  the 
drawer?  come,  what's  the  issue? 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours  that  have  showed 
themselves  humours  since  the  old  days  of  goodmarl 
Adam  to -^ the  pupil  agfe  xA  this  present  twelve  o'cldck'at 
midnight.' 

Renter  Francis^  with  wifie. 

What's  o'clock,  Francis  ? 
Fran.  Anon,  anon^  sir.   ^        •  '         [Exit 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewdr  words 
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than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  wonjian  !  His  industry 
is  up-stairs  and  down-stairs ;  his  eloquence  the  parcel  of 
a  reckoning.  I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  Enij?4»  the  Hotspur 
of  the  north;  he  that  kills  me  some  sixors^ven  dozen 
of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his 
wife, — *  Fie  upon  this  quiet  life !  I  want  work*'  *  O  .  my 
sweet  Harry,'  says  she,  *how  many  bast  thou  killpd  to- 
day?' *Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench,'  say^  he,  and 
answers,  *Some  fourteen,'  an  hour  aft^r;  *a  trifle,  a 
trifle,' — I  pr'ythee,  call  in  Falstaff :  I  '11  play  Percy,  and 
that. damned  brawn  shall  play  Dame  Mortimer  his  wife. 
'  Rivo  ! '  says  the  drunkard.     Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff^  Gadshilly  Bardolph^  and  feto. 

PoiNS.  Welcome,  Jack.     Where  hast  thou  jbepn  ? 

Fal.  a  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance 
too  \  marry^  and  amen  1— Give  me  a  cup'  of  ■  fiiavkj  boy. — 
Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I  '11  sew  nether-stocks  and  mend 
them  and  foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards ! — 
Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  rogue. — Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ? 

,  \He  drinks, 
,  P.  Hen.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss,  a  dish  of 
butter  (pitiful-hearted  Titan),  that  melted  at  the  3weet 
tale  of  the  sun  ?  if  thou  didst,  then  behpld  that  com- 
pound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too-;  i there  is 
nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man  :  yet 
a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it :  a 
villainous  coward.— Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack ;  die:  when 
thou  wilt.  If  manhood,  good  matihood,  be  not  forgot 
upon  the  face  of  the  earthy  then  anpk.1  a  js^otten  herring. 
There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in  England, 
and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows .  old :  God  ,l>elp  the 
while !  a  bad  world,  I  say»  I  w!ould  I  were  a  weaver  j  I 
could  sing  psalms  or  anything,  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
I  say  still.  . 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  wool-sack  ?  what  mutter  you  ? 

Fal.  a  king's  son  !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy 
kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  subjects 
afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  1 11  never  wear  hair 
on  my  face  more.     You  Prince  of  Wales! 

P.  Hen.  Why,  you  whoreson  rpujod  man%  what 's  the 
matter? 
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Fal*  Are  not  you  a  coward?  answer  me  to  that ;  and 
Poins  there  ? 

PoiNS.  'Zounds !  ye  fat-paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward^ 
1 11  stab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  ooward  !  I  '11  see  thte  damned  ere  I  call 
thee  coward ;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand  pound  I  could 
ran  as  fast  as*  thou  canst:  You  are  straight  enofugih  in 
the  shoulders  ^  you  care  not  who  sees  ybur  back  :  call  you 
that  backing  of  your  friends  ?  A  plague  upon  ■  such 
backing  !  give  me  thetn  that  will  face  me. --Give  me  a 
cup  of  sack  :  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  t(Miay: 

P.  Hen.  O  villain  !  thy  lips  ate  scarce  wiped  since 
thou  drunk'st  last.  :  ' 

Fal.  All 's  one  for  that.  [Jfe  brinks,]  A  plague  of  all 
cowards,  still  say  I.         ' 

P.  Hen.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  What 's  the  matter  ?  there  be  four  of  us  ha-e  have 
ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  day  morning. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it,  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ?  I 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ?  taken  from  us  it  is  :  a  hundred  uj^on 
poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man?.  .,       ■ 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with  a 
dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'scap'd  by 
miracle.  I  am  dght  timfes  thrust  through  the  doublet ; 
four  through  the  hose;  my  buckler  cut  through  *id 
through ;  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw :  ecce  signum^ 
I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man :  all  would  not  do. 
A  plague  of  all  cowards  ! — Let  them  speak :  if  they  speak 
more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are  villains,  and* the  sons  of 
darkness.         »        '  ' 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  sirs  :  how  was  it  ? 

Gads.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen,— 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gads.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  boimd,  every  man  of  threm  •; 
or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Gads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fresh  men 
set  upon  lis, — 

Fal.  And  xmbound  the  rest,  and  then  come  in  the 
other. 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all  P^^Google 
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Fal.  All !  I  know  not  -what  ye  call  all ;  but  if  I  fought 
not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish  :  if  there 
were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon,  poor  old  Jack,  then 
am  I  no  two-legged  creature. 

P.  Hen.  Pray  God  you  have  not  murdered  some  of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that 's  past  praying  for ;  I.lmve  peppered  two 
of  diem :  two  I  am  sure  I  have  paid,  two  rogues  in 
buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal,— if  I  tell  thee  a  lie, 
spit  in  my.  face,  call  me  horse.  Thou  knowest  my  old 
ward :— here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four 
rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me)*-r 

P.  Hen.  What,  four?  thou  saidst  but  two  even  AOw. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

PoiNS.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  aad  mainly  thrust  at 
me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their*  seven 
podrtts  in  my  target,  thus.  .      . 

P.  Hen.  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but:  four  even  now. 

Fal.  In  buckram  ? 

PoiNS. .  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  aldne:  we. shall  have  imore 
anon.  ■   *       .  .  » 

•  Fal,  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  liiee  too^  Jack; 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  wocfeh  the  listerting  to^  These 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of,-^ 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken^*^ . 

Poins.  Down  fell  their  hose. 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground;  but  I  followed  me 
close,  came  in,  foot  abd  hand,  and  with  a  tbqught  aeten  of 
the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous  I  eleven  buckram  men  grown 
out  of  two.  '    . . 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  misbegotten 
•knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at  my  back  and  let  drive 
at  me ;  for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thoucould«t  laot  see 
thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them  ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  .  Why,  thou 
clay-brained  guts,  thou  knotty-pated  fool,  thou  whoreson, 
obscene,  greasy  tallow-ketcfa.-    ,^„^,,,,Go6§Ie 
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Fal.  What !  art  thou  mad?  art  thou  mad?  is  not  the 
truth  the  truth  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  .how  couldst  thou  know  these  men  in 
Kendal  greem,  whi^n  it  was  so  dark  thou  couldst  not  see 
thy  hand  ?  oome^  tell  us  yoiir  reason :  what  sayest  thou  to 
this? 

PoiNS.  Come,  your  reason.  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fau  Wiiat,  upon  compulsion?     No;  wei^  I  at  the 
strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell 
you  on  compulsion.     Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion  ! . 
if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no 
man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I. 

P.  Hen.  I  '11  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this-  sin :  this 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-preaser,  this  horse  back-b»eaker, 
this  huge  hill  of  flesh ; — 

Fal.  Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  you  dried  neat's- 
tongue,  buUVpizzle,  you  stock-fish, — O,  for  breath  to 
utter  what  is  like  thee! — you  tailor's-yard,  you  sheath, 
you  bow-case,  you  vile  standing  tuck  ;•*- 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again; 
and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base-  comr^parisons, 
hear  me  speak  but  this.  .       .... 

Poms.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four,  and  yott 
bound  them,  and  were  masteri  of  their  wealth.— Mark 
now,  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down. — ^Then  did  we 
two  set  on  you  four,  and,  with  a  word,  outfaoedyom  from 
your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show  if  you  here 
in  the  house. — And,  Falstaff,  you  carried  your  guts  away 
as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy^ 
and  still  ran  and  itmred,  as  ever  I  heard  hull-cdlf..  What 
a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thoU  hast  dohe, 
and  then  say  it  was  in  fight  \  What  trick,  what  device, 
what  starting-hole  canst  thou  now  find  out,  to.  hide  thee 
from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

PoiNS.  Come,  let's  hear,  Jack:  what  trick  hast  tbou 
now  ?        '  .  '      ^ 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that'  made 
ye.  Why,  hear  yd,  my  masterSi  Was  it  for  nac  to  ki>l 
the  heir-apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true;  prince  f 
Why,  thou  knowest  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules ;  but 
beware  instinct :  the  lion  will-  not  touch  the  true  prince; 
Instinct  is  a  great  matter,  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct.     I 
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shall  think  the  better  of  myself  and  thee  during  my  life ; 
I  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  But,  by 
the. Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money. — Hostess, 
clap  to  the  doors:  watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow.— 
Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titks  of  good 
fellowship  come  to  you  !  What !  shall  we  be  merry  ?  shall 
we  have  a  play  extempore  ? 

P.  Hen.  Content; — and  the  argument  shall  be  thy 
running  away. 

Fal.  Ah  !  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me. 

Enter  Hostess, 

Host.  O  Jesu  !     My  lord  the  priifice,< — 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess?  what  sa/st 
thou  to  me  ? 

Host,  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the 
court  at  door  would  speak  with  you :  he  says  he  comes 
from  your  father. 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  royal 
man,  and  send  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 

Fal.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Host.  An  old  man. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  ? — 
Shall  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 
.  P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  do.  Jack. 

Fal*  'Faith,  and  I  '11  send  him  packing;  \_Exit. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  sirs;  by'r  lady,  you  fought  fair; — so 
did  you,  Peto : — so  did  you,  Bardolph  :  you  are .  lions 
too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct,  you  will  not  touch  the 
true  prince,  no; — fie! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 
.  P.  Hen.  'Faith,  tell  me  now  in  earnest :   haw  came 
FalstafF  s  sword  so  hacked  ? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger,  and  said  he 
would  swear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he  would  make 
you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight ;  and  persuaded  us  to 
do  the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear-grass,  to 
ma:ke  them  bleed ;  and  then  to  beslubber  our  garments 
with  it,  and  to  swear  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men.  I 
did  that  I  did  not  this  seven  years  before ;  I  blushed  to 
hear  his  monstrous  devices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain  !  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen 
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years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  manner,  ahd  eyier 
since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore.  Thou  hadst  fine 
and  sword  on  thy  ^ide,  and  yet  thou  rann'st  away.  What 
instinct  hadst  thou,  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors?  do  you 
behold  these  eadialations  ? 

P.  Hen.  1  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livens  and  cold  purses. 

Bard,  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taketi. 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,*  halter. 

.Re-enter  Fatsiaff, 

Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-hone.  How 
now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast  ?  How  long  is 't  ago, 
Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thine  own  knee  ? 

Fal.  My  own  knee?  when  I  was  about  thy  years,. Hfel, 
I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist;  I  could  h&ve^ 
crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring.  A  plague  of  sigh- 
ing and  grief !  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder.  Thene  's 
villainous  news  abroad  :  here  was  Sir  John  Bracy  from 
your  father:  you  must  to  the  court  in  i the  morning. 
That  same  mad  fellow  of  the  North,  Percy,  and  he  of 
Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon  the  bastinado,  and  made 
Lucifer  cuckjold,  and  swore  the  devil  bis  true  liegeman 
upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook,— 7what,a  plague^  call 
you  him?— 

PaiNS.  O!  Glendower. 

Fal.  Owen,  Owen  ;  the  same ) — ►and  his  son^n-law^ 
Mortimer,  and  old  Northumberland;  and  that  sprightly 
Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill 
perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  rides  at  <  high  speed  and- with  his 
pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

Fal.  You  have  hit  it  . 

P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fal.  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him ;  he  will 
not  run. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou  then',  to  praise 
him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal.  O'  horfieback,  ye  cuckoo !  but,  afoot  he  will  not 
budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen,  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct    ^pt  zed  by  Google 
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Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct  J  Well',  he  is  there  too, 
and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thbusand  blue-caps:  ^  niore, 
Worcester  is  stolen  away  to-night ;  thy  ^  father-s  beard 
is  turned  white  with  the  news;  you  >  may! 'buy  land  now 
as  cheap  as  stinking  mackerel. 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  it  is  like,  if  there  come  a  hot  ]\m^ 
and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  shall  buy  maidenhefeds  as 
they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  hundreds.     .  '  /    -    , 

Fal.  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  sayest  true.;  'it  is^like,  we 
shall  have  good  trading!  that  way.---*But  tell  me^  Hal,  art 
thou  not  horribly  afeard  ?  thou  being  heit-apparent,:  CQtild 
the  world  pick  thee  out  three  such  enemies  again  as  that 
fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy,  athd  that  devil  Glen- 
dower?  Art  thou  not  horribly  afraid?  doth  not  thy 
blood  thrill  at  it?;  a      ..r 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'.  faith  :<  I  lack  some- of  thy  instinct, 

Fal.  Well^  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid<o-!monr6«r,.wli^n 
thoii  oomest  to  thy  father.  If  thou  lofve  m«j:  practise  an 
answer.'  -  ,  : 

P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  amd  examine,  me 
upotl  the  particuHars-  of  my  life.  ■■  , .  .      -   .      ,.,..- 

Fal.  Shall  I?  content. -t-This  chair  shall  :beMi!ayi statcj 
this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushiioj!!  tnycrowiK 

P.  Henj  Thy  state  is  taken <  for-  a  joijat  f  stfoo^  /th$ 
golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  preciotis  rich 
Crown  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown  1  f  >    ,   , 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out»of  theci 
now  shalt  thou  be  moved. — Give  me>a  bup  of  sack^  ta 
make  mine  eyes  look  red,;  that  it  may.  be -thought  I  have 
wept;  for  I  must  speak  in  passtort,'  and  I  will,  do;  k  in 
King  Cambyses'  vein.  -.     . 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg. 

Fal.  Arid  here  is  my  speech.-^^Stand.aiside^  nobility." 

Host.  O  Jesu  !     This  is  excellent  spoirtv  i^  feiitihuA    - 
Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet  queen,  for  trickling  tears-  are  vain. 

Host.  O,  the  father !  how  he  holds  lias  cowntenaaice ! 
Fal.  For  G6d's  sakejlords^  convey 'iny  tcistfiiil  (Jtieen, 

For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes.  ;  . 

Ho?T.  lO  Jesu  •!  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these  hatlotry 
players  as  ever  I  see.  ^  *     <   ! 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot  I  peace,  gobd  tickle-brain! 
— Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  .spendest  thy 
time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompaniedg^r  though  .the 
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camomile,  the  mioreit  is  trodden  on,.tl;ie  faster  it  gro\^s, 
yet  youth,  the  more  it  is.  wasted,  the),  sooner  it  w^ts.. 
That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly  thy  motheif's  word, 
partly  my  own  opinion ;  but  chiefly,  a  villainous  trick  of 
thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip,  that 
doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou  he  son  to  me,  here  lie^ 
the  point : — why>  being  son  to  me,  art  t;hou  so  pointed 
at?  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher, 
and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  questioip.  not  to  be  asked-  Shall 
the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take  purses  ?  a 
question  ■  to  be  asked.  Thei*e  is  a  thing,  Harry, .  which 
thou  hast  often  heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in 
our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch :  this  pitchj  as  ancient; 
writers,  do  report,  doth  defile;  so  doth  the  company 
thou  keepest ;  for,  Harry,  now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in 
drink,  but  in  tears ;  not  in  pleasure^  hut  in  p^ssipn ;  not 
in  words  only,  but  in  woes  also. — And  yet  there  is  a 
virtuous  man  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company, 
but  I  know  not  his  name. 

P.  Hen.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  yourpiaj,esty? 

Fal.  a  goodly  portly  man,  i?  faith,  and  s^  corpulent ; 
of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  mo?t  noWe 
carriage;  ind,  as  I  Hhink,.  his  age  some  fifty^  on  by'r 
lady,  incKning  to  threescore,  and  now  I  rememb^f  tm^y 
his  name  k  Falstaff:  if  that  man/  should  be  lewdly 
given,  he  deceiveth  itie.;  fiar,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  i^ 
his  loc^.  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruity 
as  the  fruit  by  the  tree,  then,  peremptorily  I  «fpeak  jt, 
there  is  virtue  in  that  Fal§taff  t  hina  keep  with,  the,  re;;^ 
banish.  AtidteM  me  now,  thoy  naughty  varl^,  tell  w^ 
whdre  hast  thou  been  this  month  ?     .      : 

P.  Hen.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king  ?  Do  t^oij  sfend 
for  me,  and  I  '11  play  my  fether.  „ 

Fal.  Depose  me?  if  thou  dost  ithjalf  so  gravely,  so 
majestically,  both  ini  word  and  matter,  h^ng.m^  up  by 
the  heels  for  a  rabbit-sucker,  or  a  poulter's  h^re.      ;     , 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  I  am  set 

Fal.  And  here  I  stand. — ^Judge,  my  masters. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  Harry  !  whence  come  you  ? 

Fal..  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous.; 

Fal.:  'Sblood,  my  ted,  they  are  false : — nay^  I  '11  tickle 
ye  for  a  young  prince,:  i'  faith.  ^,^„^^,  ,y  Google 
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P.  Hen.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy?  hencefcMth 
ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently  carried  away 
from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee  ill  the  likesness 
of  a  fat  old  man  :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion.  Why 
dost  thou  converse  with  that  trunk  of  humours,  that 
bolting-hutch  of  beastliness,  that  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies, 
that  huge  bombard  of  sack,  that  stfiffed  cloak-bag  of 
guts,  that  roasted  Manningtree  ox  with  the  pudding  in 
ifiis  belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniqtiity,  that 
father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years?  Wherein  is  he 
good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink  it?  wherein  neat  and 
cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it?  -wherein 
cunning,  but  in  craft?  wherein  crafty,  but  in  villainy? 
wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  things?  wherein  worthy, 
but  in  nothing  ? 

Fal.  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with  you. 
Whom  means  your  grace  ? 

P.  Hen.  That  villainous  abominable  misleader  of  youth, 
Falstaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  thou  dost. 

Fal.  Biit  to  say  I  know  more  harm  in  him  tihan  in 
myself,  were  to  say  more  than  1  know.  That  he  is 
old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hstirs  do  witness  it: 
but  that  he  is,  saving  your  reverence,  a  Whoremaster, 
that  I  utterly  deny.  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  God 
help  the  wicked  !  If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin,  then 
many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damhed :  if  •  to  be  fat 
be  to  be  hated^  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be 
loved.  No,  my  good  lord :  banish  Petoj  banish  Bar- 
dolph,  banish  Poins;  but  for  sweet  Jadt  Falstaff,  kind 
Jack  Falstaf!",  true  Jack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack-  Falstaff, 
and  therefore  more  valiant,  being,  as  he  ife,  old  Jack 
Falstaff,  banish  not  hihi  thy  Harry^s  company  t  banish 
plump  Jack,  and  ba!ni$h  all  the  world. 

P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  will.  [A  knocking  heard. 

{Exeunt  Hostess,  Francis,  and  Bardolph, 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  runnings 

Bard.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord!  the  sheriff  with  a  mbst 
monstrous  watch  is  at  the  d6or. 

Fal.  Out,  you  rogue*  Play  out  the  play:  I  have 
much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Fahtaf]^QQQi<> ; 
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Re-enter  Hostess, 

Host.  O  Jesu  !  my  lord,  nay  lord  ! — 

P.  Hen.  Heigh,  heigh  1  the;  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle- 
stick.    What 's  the  matter  ? 

Host.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watxJi  are  at  the  door : 
they  are  come  to  search  the  house.     Shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  never  call  a  true  piece  of 
gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  mad,  without 
seeming  so. 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  instinct. 

Fal.  I  deny  your  major.  If  you  will  deny  the  sheriff, 
so ;  if  not,  let  him  enter  :  if  I  become  not  a  cart  as  well 
as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing  up  1  I  hope  I 
shall  as  soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter  as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras : — the  rest 
walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true  face  and 
good  conscience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had;  but  their  date  is  oijt, 
and  therefore  I  '11  bide  me. 

\E3feunt  all  but  the  Prince  and  Feta. 
P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  sheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier, 

Now,  master  sheriff,  what 's  your  wUl  with  me  ? 
Sher.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.     A  hue  and  cry 

Hath  followed  certain  men  unto  this  house. 
P.  Hen.  What  men? 
Sher.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious  lord ; 

A  gross  fat  man. 
Car.  As  fat  as  butter. 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here, 

For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employed  him. 

And,  shepff,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee 

That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-time. 

Send  him  to  answer  thee  or  any  man 

For  anything  he  shall  be  charged  withal : 

And  so  let  nie  entreat  you  leave  the  house. 
Sher.  I  will,  my  lord.     There  are  t>vo  gentlemen 

Have  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 
P.  Hen.  It  Inay  be.  so ;  if  he  have  robb'd  these  men 

He  shall  be  answerable ;  and  so  farewell. 
Sher.  Good  night,  my  nobte  lord.  ^       , 
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P.  Hen.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it  not? 
Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

[Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

P.  Hen.  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's. 
Go,  call  him  forth. 

Peto.  Falstaff ! — Fast  asleep  behind  the  arras,  and 
snorting  like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath.^  Search 
his  pockets.     \P(to  searches?^     What  hast  thou  found. 

Peto.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let 's  see  what  they  be  :  read  them. 

Peto.  \Reads^ 
Item,  a  capon      ......         2^.  2d, 

Item;  Sauce ■4^. 

Item,  Sack,  two  gallons         .         .         .         .         5^.  &/. 
Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper  .         2* .  6</. 

Item,  Bread  .         ,        K         ...  ob, 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous !  but  one  half-^pennyworth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack !— What  there 
is  else,  keep  close :  we  '11  read  it  at  more  advantage. 
There  let  him  sleep  till  day.  Ill  to  the  court  in  the 
morning :  we  must  all  to  the  wars,  and  thy  ^lace  ishall 
be  honourable.  I  '11  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of 
foot ;  and  I  know  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve- 
score.  The  money  shall.be  paid  back  again  with  ad- 
vantage. Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning ;  and  so, 
good-morrow,  Peto. 

Peto.  Good-morrow,  good  my  lord.  \Exeunt 


ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

Bangor,     A  Room  in  the  Archdeacon^ s  Jfonse'. 

Enter  Hotspur,   Worcester^  Mortimer^  and  Gk^idower, 

MoRT.  These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sttre, 

And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 
Hot.  Lord  Mortime'r,  and  Cousin  Glendower,    j 

Will  you  sit  down  ?— 

And,  uncle  Worcester : — a  plague  upon  it ! 

I  have  forgot  the  map. 
Glend  No,  here  it  is. 
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Sit,  Cousin  Percy ;  sit,  good  couisin  Hotspur ; 

For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 

Doth  speak  of  you,  his. cheek  looks  pale,  and  with    ' 

A  rising  sigh  he  wisheth  you  in  heaven. 
Hot.  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 

Owen  Gleindower  spoke  of.  / 

Glend.  I  cannot  blame  him.     At  my  nativity  ' 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 

Of  burning  cressets.;  and  at  my  birth 

The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth  '  ' 

Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot;  Why,  so  it  would  have  done  at  the  iameseason^ 
if  your  mother's  cat  had  but  kitten'd,  though  yourself  had 
never  been  bom. 

Glbnd.  I  say  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  bohi.    ' 
Hot.  And  I  say.  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind,  •  ■ 

If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 
Glend.  The  heavens   were  all  on  fire,  the  earth  did 

tremble-' 
Hot.  Oh !  the^  the  earth  shook,  to.  see  the  heavens  on 
fire, 

And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 

In  strange-  eruptions  :  oft  the  teeming  earth 

Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vex'd 

By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 

Within  her  womb  ;  which,  for  enlargement  striving, 

Shakes  the  old  beldam  earth,  and  topples  down 

Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers.     At  your  birth 

Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature. 

In  passion  shook.  i 

Glend.  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings;     Give  me  leave 

To  tell  you  once  again,  that  at  my  birth 

The  front  of  heaven  was  fiiU  of  fiery  shapes ;  - 

The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 

Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frightened  fields. 

These  signs  have  marked  me  extraordinary, 

And  all  the  coursiss  of  my  life  do  show 

I  am  not  in.  the  toll  of  common  men. 

Where  is  he  Hving,— clipped  in  with  the  sea         >    ■   ' 

That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotiand,  Wales,*— 

Which  calls  me  pqptl,'  or  hath  read  to  me  J^        . ' 
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And  bring  him  out  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.  I  think  there  is  no  man  speaks,  better  Welsh. 
I  '11  to  dinner. 

MoRT.  Peace,  cousin  Percy !  you  will  make  him  mad. 

Glend.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep* 

Hot.  Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  i<x  them  ? 

Glend.  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command 
The  devil. 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil 
By  telling  truth  :  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil.-t— 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither,- 
And  I  '11  be  sworn  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
O  !  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

MoRT.  Come,  come; 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend.  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  head 
Against  my  power  :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too  1 
How  'scapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  name  ? 

Glend.  Come^  here's  the  map.     Shall  we  divide  our 
right 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 
.  MoRT.  The  Archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto, 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assign'd : 
All  westward,  Wales,  beyond  the  Severn  shore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 
To  Owen  Glendower :— and,  dear  coz^  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  iadentures  tripartite  are  drawn. 
Which  being  sealed  interchangeably 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute). 
To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you  and  I 
And  my  good  Lord  of  Worcester  will  set  forth 
To  meet  your  father  and  the  Scottish  power, 
As  is. appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury.  - 

My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  y&U  n        t 

OigitizedbyLjOOQlC 
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Nor  shall  we  need  bis  help  these  fourteen  days.— 

Within  that  spSiCt  you  may  have  drawn  together 

Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen.   - 
Glend.  a  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords )  - 

And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come, 

From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave ; 

For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed 

Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you,;  . 

Hot.  Methinks  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton  here. 

In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  crankii^  in, 

And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 

A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous-  cantie  out. 

I  '11  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up, 

And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run 

In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly : 

It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent,' 

To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 
Glend.  Not  wind  ?  it  shall,  it  must ;  you  see  it  doth. 
MoRT.  Yea,  but 

Mark  how  he  bears  his  course,  and  runs  me  up 

With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 

Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  much 

As  on  the  other  sides  it  takes  from  you. 
WoR.  Yea,  biit  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  heie^ 

And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape'  of  land ; 

And  then  he  runs  straight  dnd  ^en.  ^ 

Hot.  1 11  have  it  so ;  a  little  charge  wiU  do  it. 
Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  aher'd. 
Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 

Glend.  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot.  Who  shall  say  me  n&f  ? 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 
Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  ybu  then  : 

Speak  it  in  Welsh. 
Glend.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you, 

For  I  was  trained  up  in  the  Engiish  court ; 

Where,  being  but  young,  I  framted  to  the  harp 

Many  an  English  ditty  lovely  well, 

And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament; 

A  virtue  that  was-  n^ver-  seen  in  you. 
Hot.  Marry,  and  I  -m  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart; 

I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mei^,,.,,^ Google'  ' 
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Than  one  of  these  same  metre  baUadrmongens :, 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turn'dj 

Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree ; 

And  that  would,  set  my  teeth  nothing  oa  edgie^ 

Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry: 

T  is  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag, 

Glend.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  tuifn'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care  :  I  'U  give  thrice  so  much  iand 
To  any  well-deserving  friend ; 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye-  me, 
1 11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hain 
Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  shall  we  be  gone  ? 

Glend.  The  moon  shines  fair,  you  may  away  by  night 
I  '11  haste  the  writer,  and  withal 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence. 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad,. 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  [JSxit. 

MoRT.  Fie,  cousin  Percy]  how  you  cross. my  father! 

Hot.  I  cannot  choose  :  sometime  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  'ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies^ 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clip-wing'd  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven,     . 
A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what,— ^  • 
He  held  me  last  night  at  least  nine  hours     , 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names 
That  were  his  lackeys:  I  cried,  'Humph,' aiid  *Well 

go  to/ 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O!  he's- as  te^ous 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house.     I  had  rather  lavfe 
With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far. 
That  feed  on  cates  and  have  him  talk  to. me 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom.  \   . 

MoRT.  In  faith,  he  ifi^  a  worthy  gentlemaia*  • 
Exceedingly  well  read,  anjd' profited 
In  strange  concealments,  valiant  as  a;  Ub»,  j  . :     .  , 
And  wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India*     Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin? . 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respejct^ .  ,       ; 
And  curbs  himself  even^ of  hianRtural  scopc^..;  i...     • 
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When  you  do  cross  his  humour ;  'faith,  he  does. 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  dioae, 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof: 
But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  tne  entreat  you. 

WoR.  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful-blame; 
And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite-  beside  his  patienca 
You  must  needs  learnj  lord,  to  amend  this  fault :  ' 

Though  sometimes  it  show  greatness,  courage,  blood, 
(And  that's  the  dearest  ^ace  it  renders  you,) 
Yet  oftentimies  it  doth  present  harsh  rage,         . ,       / 
Defect  of  mannet-s,  want  of  government, 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion^  and  disdain :     .        ,    ; 
The  least  of  which  haunfting  a  inobleman 
Loseth  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Hot.  Well,  lam  BchooVd:;  giood  manners  be  your  apeed ! 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leave..        . . ; 

Re-enter  Glend&wer^  tbith  the  Ladies, 

MoRT.  This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me,  -  I 

My  wife  cau  speak  no  English,.  I  np  Welsh... 
Glend.  My  daughter  weeps ;  she  will  nqt  part  with  yoM  : 

She  '11  be  a  soldier  too ;  she  'U  to  the  wars. 
MoRT.  Good  father,  tell  her   that  she  and  my  Atint 
Percy 
Shall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Gknd&wer  speaks  to  her  in  Wehhy  and  she 
angers  him  in  the  same,    , 
Glend.  She's    desperate    here;    a    peevish    $elf-wiU'd 
harlotry. 
One  that  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

{She  speaks  to  Mortimer  in  Wehh, 
MoRT.  I  understand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Welsh  . 
Which  thou  pourest  down  from  these  swelling  heavens 
I  am  too  perfect  in  :  and,  but  for  shame,  .1 

In  such  a  parley  should  I  answer  thee.  '    .       1 

\She  speaks  ag^n  in  W^ish, 
I  understand  tby  kisses,  and  thou  mine, 
And  that 's  a  feeling  disputation :        ,,,,,, ,,  Google. : 
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But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love, 

Till  I  have  learn'd  thy  language  ;  for  thy  tongue 

Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penned, 

Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower, 

With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute. 
Glend.  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad 

[She  speaks  again  4n  Welsh, 
MoRT.  O  !  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this. 
Glend.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down. 

And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 

And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 

And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 

Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness : 

Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep 

As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 

The  hour  before  the  heavenly-hamess'd  team 

Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 
MoRT.  With  all  my  heart  I  '11  sit  and  hear  her  sing  : 

By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn. 
Glend.  Do  so  ; 

And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you 

Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hesxcQ : 

And  straight  they  shall  be  here.     Sit  and  attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down: 
come  quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy  lap. 

Lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose.  [The  music  plays. 

Hot.  Now  I  perceive  the  devil  understands  Welsh ; 

And  *t  is  no  marvel,  he  is  so  humorous. 

By  'r  lady,  he 's  a  good  musician. 

Lady  P.  Then  should  you  be  nothing  but  musical,  for 
you  are  altogether  governed  by  humours.  Lie  still,  ye 
thief,  and  hear  the  lady  sing  in  Welsh. 

Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach,  howl  in  Irish. 

Lady  P.  Wouldst  have  thy  head  broken  ? 

Hot.  No. 

Lady  P.  Then  be  still. 

Hot.  Neither ;  *t  is  a  womah's  fault 

Lady  P.  Now  God  help  thee ! 

Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.  What's  that? 

Hot.  Peace  I  she  sings. 

[A  Welsh  song  sung  by  Lady  Mortimer 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  I  *11  have  your  song  too. 
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Lajdy  p.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  in  good  sooth!  'Heart!  you  swear 
like  a  comfit-maker's  wife.  '  Not  you,  in  good  sooth  ; ' 
and,  'As  true  as  I  live;'  and,  *As  God  shall  metid 
me ; '  and,  *  As  sui?6  as  day  : ' 

And  giv'st  such  sorcetiet  surety  for  thy  oaths, 

As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  fuith^  than  Finsbnry. 

Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 

A  good  mouth-filling  oath ;  and  leave  "  in  sooth,' 

And  such  protest  of  peppergingerbread, 

To  velvet-guards,  and  Sunday-Hcitizens. 

Come,  sing; 

Lady  P.  I  will  not  stng«  *  '  i 

Hot.  'T  is  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red- 
breast teacher.  An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  I  '11  a\iriy 
within  these  two  hours ;  and  so,  come  in  when  ye  will. 

[E:xtt 
Glend.  Come,  come,  Lord  Mortimer;  you  areas  slow 

As  hot  Lord  Percy  is  on  fire  ta  go; 

By  this  our  book  is  diawn :  we  will  but  seal, 

And  then  to  hoarse  immediately.  ' 

MoRT.  With  all  my  heart  [£xmnf. 


Scene  IL 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Henry ^  Prince  of  IVa/es,  and  Lords, 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave.    The  Prince  of  Wales  ai^d  I 
Must  have  some  private  conference :  but  be  near ,  at 

hand,  '     / 

For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you.-r-  .      / 

\EQC€unt  Lords, 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so, . 
For  some  (Jispl^sipg  service  I  have  dome, 
That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  reveagement  and  a  scourge  for  me;. 
But  thou  dost  in  thy  passages  of  life 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  ajrt.only  raark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  aind  the.  rod  of  Heaven 
To  punish  my  mistrieadings.    Tell  me  else,       .. 
Could  such  inwdinftte  and  low  desires,       q^„(^ 
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Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts. 

Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society, 

As  thou  art  matched  withal,  and  grafted  to, 

Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  bloody 

And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princsely  heart? 
P.  Hen.  So  please  your  majesty,  I  woald  I  could 

Quit  all  oifences  with  as  clear  excuse 

As  well  as  I  am  doubtless  I  can  purge 

Myself  of  many  I  am  charged  withal : 

Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg, 

As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devised 

(Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear) 

By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  newsmongers, 

I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 

Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular, 

Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission. 
K;  Hen.  God  pardon  thee ! — yet  let  me  wonder,  Harry, 

At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 

Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 

Thy  place  in- counsel  thou  hast  rtidely  lost, . 

Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied ;     '  » 

And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 

Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood. 

The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 

Is  ruin'd,  and  the  soul  of  every  man 

Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall. 

Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 

So  cgmmon-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of- men,       .     , 

So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company, 
'  Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 

Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 

And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment,  .!•      • 

A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood. 

By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir. 

But  like  a  comet  I  was  wonderM  at;' 

That  men  would  tell  thdir  children,  ^This  is  he;*  ' 

Others  would  say,— 'Where?  which  is  BoHrigbroke? 

And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from*  Heaven,  ' 

And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humlility 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  frohi  nien's  hearts^ 

Loud  shouts  arid  saltftatibtis  from 'their  mouths, 

Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowntd  king;; 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  persdn^  fresh  afid  new  5         - 
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My  presence^  liked  robe  pontifical,  !  ' 

Ne*er  seen  but  wondered  at  :■  and  so  my  itate^ 

Seldom  but  sutnptuotis,  showed- like  a. feast, 

And  wan  by  rarevi^sBf  sitoh^soleoiiinity. 

The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  dovm, 

With  sbaUotr  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits, 

Soon  kindted;and  soon  bom'd;  carded  his- states 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  ifoois, 

Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  soorns, 

And  gave  hi&  countenamce,  against  hTS>naine, 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boys^  ajid  :stand'tbe  pn^ 

Of  every  beardless  vain  coiaaipanttivii ;  /     i  '• 

Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets,  .       / 

EnfeoiPd  himdirif  td  popwlarity, 

That,  being  daily  swaHow*d  .by'  jnen^  eyes, 

They  surfeited  with  honeyy  and  began    .  ' 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetna^s^  Whereof  a  htbte        ' 

More  than  a.  little  is 'by  muiebi tool  much-     ■ 

So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  bd  seen,        ■  ;  .  - ' ' 

He  was  but  as  the  tuckoo  i^  in  June^ ' 

Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  such  ^ym     '  >  ' 

Asj  side  and  blunted  with  commuiiity. 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze,         '     ■  ,     ^ 

Such  as  is  ben*  oA  sun4ike  majesty  .     •  . 

When  it  shines  seidom'  in  aditiirihg  eye& ; 

But  rather  drowsi'd  and-  hung  their  eyelids-  down^ 

Slept  in  his  face,  arid  rendered  such  a^ect  -  ' 

As  cloudy  men  uie  to  thieir  adv^ei'saries,  /        { 

Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorged,  -  and  fu^  ■■ 

And  in  that  verylinej  Hatry^stand'st  thou  ;■  ' 

For  thou  hast  liost  thy  fntncely^priivitege  .  i 

With  vile  participa<aon.  :  Not  an  ^yeii  '•        ^  i     /    • ;  .  ■ 

But  is  aweary  iof  thy  commoiif  sight,       ;   .  ',   . 

Save  mine,  wiMch  hath  desired  to' see  thee  more  ;■ 

Which  now  doth  thdt  I  woulld  nothave  itdo,  ' 

Make  blind  itself  withfooKsh  tendenaesd    .  '-  , 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  hereafter,  Biy  thricetgracioas  lord,-     u. 
Be  more  myself.         '  .  • 

K.  Hen.  ■  Fpr- all  the  world 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Raveiispurg;       i     ' 
And  even  <a»  I  was  then  is  Percy  how. 
Now,  by  my  scftptreiand  my  soul  to  boot^^Google 
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He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state 
Than  thou  the  shadow  of  succession ; 
For  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right» 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  theirealm, 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws. 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  yeajrs  than  thou. 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on 
To  bloody  battles  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas,  whose  high  de^ds, 
AVhose  hot  incursions  and  greal:.  name  in  arms 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority 
And  military  title  capital 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Gbrist. 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur,  Mars  in  swathing-clothes, 
This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 
Discomfited  great  Douglas :  ta'en  him  once, 
Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up^ 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  say  you  to  this  ?    Percy,  Northumberland, 
The  Archbishop's  Grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up. 
But  wherefore  do  I  teU  these  news  to  tfcee  ? 
Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes,. 
Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy  ? 
Thou  that  art  like  enough,  through  vassal  fear, 
Base  inclination,  >and  the  start  of  spleen, 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay^ 
To  dog  his  heds,  and  curtsy  at  his  frowns. 
To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate. 
P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  so ;  you  shall  not  find  it  .so : 
And  God  forgive  them  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me  I  i  . 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head, 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  giorious  day 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  itiy  shame  with  it : 
And  that  shall  be  the  day  whene'er  it  lights, 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown, 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight, 
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And  your  unthought-of  Harry  chance  to  meet. 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
Would  they  were  multitudes,  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled  !  for  the  time  will  come 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities.  •    i 

Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time, 
Or  I  will  tear  the  redtoning  from  his  heart  } 

This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here : 
The  which,  if  he  be  pleased  I  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 
The  long-^own  wounds  of  ray  intemperance :     • 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands, 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  ■ 

Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 
K.  Hen.  a  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this  ? 
Thcw  Shalt  have  charge  and  sovereign  trust  hereitt«      ■  r 

'] 

Enter  Blunt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt  ?  thy  looks  are  full  of  speed. 

Blunt.  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to  speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word 
That  Dougks  and  the  English  rebels  met 
The  eleventh  of  this  month  at  Shrewsbury. 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand,'  ,  i    .   r   . . 

As  ever  offer'd  foul  play  in  a  state.  •  I 

R.  Hen.  The  Earl  of  Westrtioneland  set  forth  to-day, 
With  bim  my  son,  Lord  John  of  I^ancaster ;  ' 

For  this  advertisenient  is  five  da3rs  old»-^    »  ;  i 

On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set.  forward ;       J 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march  :  i 

Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth  ;  and,  Harry,  you  »  ./ 

Shall  march  through  Glostershire ;  by  which  account,:  i 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnofth  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business  :  let 's  away ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.        [Exeunt 

III.  o 
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Scene  III. 
Eastcheap,     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Htad  Tavern, 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph.  . 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since  tiiis 
last  action?  do  I  not  bate?  do  I  not  dwindle?  Why, 
my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown : 
I  am  withered  like  an  old  a^^le-john.  Well,  I  '11  repent, 
and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am .  in  some  likitig ;  I  shall 
be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength 
to  repent.  An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of 
a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer^s  horse. 
The  inside  of  a  church !  Company,  villainous  company, 
hath  been  the  spoil  of  me. 

Bard,  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  live  long. 

Fal.  Why,  there  is  it. — Come  sing  me  a  bawdy  song : 
make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given  as  a  gentle- 
man need  to  be;  virtuous  enough:  swore  little;  diced 
not  above  seven  times  a  week ;  went  to  a  bawdy-house 
not  above  once  in  a  quarter — of  an  hour;  paid  money 
that  I  borrowed  three  or  four  times ;  lived  well,  and  in 
good  compass ;  and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of 
all  compass. 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  so  fat,  Sir  John^  that  you  must 
needs  be  out  of  all  compass,  out.  of  all  reasonable  com- 
pass, Sir  John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I  '11  amend  my  life. 
Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern  in  the 
poop, — but 't  is  in  the  nose  of  thee :  thou  art  the  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no  harm. 

Fal.  No  ;  I  '11  be  sworn,  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as 
many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's-head,  or.  a  memento  mori, 
I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell*fire^  and  Dives 
that  lived  in  purple;  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burn- 
ing, burning.  If  thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I 
would  swear  by  thy  face ;  my  oath  should  be,  *  By  this 
fire,  that 's  God's  angel.'  But  thou  art  altogether  given 
over,  and  wert  indeed,  but  for  the  light  in  thy  feice,  the 
son  of  utter  darkness.  When  thou  rann'st  up  Gadshill 
in  the  night,  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not  think  thou 
hadst  been  an  ismis  fatuus  or  a  ball  bf-wildfire,  there. 's 
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no  purchase  in  moiiey.  O !  thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph, 
an  everlasting  bonfire-light.  Thou  hast  saved  me  a 
thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walk^g  with  thee 
in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern:  but  the  sack 
that  thou  hast  drunk  me  would  have  bought  me  lights 
as  good  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europeu 
I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yovirs  with  fire 
any  time  this  two-and-thirty  years :  God  reward  me 
for  it ! 
Bard.  'Sblood  \  I  would  my  face  were  in  your  belly* 
Fau  God-a-mercyl  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heart- 
burned. 

Enier  Hostess, 

How  now,  Dame  Partlet  the  hen?  have  you  inquired 
yet  who  picked  my  pocket? 

Host.  Why,  Sir  John,  what  do  you  think.  Sir  John  ? 
Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house?  I  have 
searched^  I  have  inquired,  so  has  my  husband,  man 
by  man,  boy  by  boy,  servant  by  servant :  the  tithe  of 
a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

Fal.  You  lie,  hostess  :  Bardolph  was  shaved,  and  lost 
many  a  hair ;  and  I  '11  be  sworn  my  pocket  was  picked. 
Go  to,  you  are  a  woman ;  go. 

Host.  Who,  I?  No,  I  defy  thee:  God's  light  J  I 
was  never  called  so  in  mine  own  house  before. 

Fal.  Go  to,  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No,  Sir  John ;  you  do  not  know  me,  Sir  John  i 
I  know  you,  Sir  John :  you  owe  me  money.  Sir  John, 
and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.  I 
bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas  :  I  have  given  them  away 
to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them. 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of  eight 
shillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here  besides,  Sir  John, 
for  your  dietj  and  by^drinkings,  and  money  lent  you, 
four-and-twenty  pound. 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it :  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He  ?  alas  !  he  is  poor ;  he  hath  nothing. 

Fal.  How !  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face ;  what  call  you 
rich  ?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his  dieeks. 
I  '11  not  pay  a  denier.  What,  will  you  make  a  younker 
of  me?  shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine^inn^but  I 
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shall  have  my  pocket  picked?  '  I  hafve  I'OSt a  seat-ring  of 
my  grandfather's  worth  forty  mark. 

Host.  O  Jesu !  I  have  heard  the  prinire  tell  htm,  I 
know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  Was  ooppen 

FaL  How!  the  prince  is  a  Jack^  a  sneak-oap ;  'sblo6d  I 
an  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  lik0  a  dog,  if  he 
would  say  sa  .  ... 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins^  marching,    Falstaff  fleets 
the  Prince^  playing  an  his  truncheonylike  cfrfife.    . 

Fal.  How  now,  lad !  is  the  wind  in  that^door,  V  fiiith  1 
must  we  all  march  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion. 

Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  yoii,  hear  me. 

?•  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  Mifetreiss  Quiiklf  ?  Hew 
does  thy  husband  ?    I  love  him  well,  he  id  an  honest- msin. 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me, 

Fal.  Pr^ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  Jack.  ^   - 

Fail  The  other  night  I  fell  asle-ep  herevbihind  the 
arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked  i  this  house  istamed 
bai^dy^house ;  they  pick  pockets.  ' 

P;  Hen*  What  didst  thou  lose.  Jack  > 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  I  three  or  fourbpnds*  of 
forty  pound  a^piece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  mygrnddfatiner's. 

P.  Hen.  a  trifle;  some  eight^peniiy  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord;  and  I  saftd'I  heard 
yoiir  grace  say  so :  and,  my  lordj  he  s);)eaks'  mos6  vilely 
of  yoiu,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man  las  he  is,  am}  said  he 
irouH  cudgel  you.  :        '.        ' 

P.  Hen.  What  I  he  did  not?  .      j    /  • 

Host*  There's  neither  truth,  faith,  nor  wofdanhood 
in  me  else.  .     '        . 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed 
prune ;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee  than  in^a  dca^m:  fox  ; 
and  for  womanhood,  Maid  Marian  toiy  rbe  the  depntj's 
wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.     Go,  yot  thing,'  goj    ' 

Host.  Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ? 

Fal.  What  thing?  why,  a  thing  t6  thank  God  on. 

Host.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  woiiild  thou 
shouldst  know  it ;  I  am  an  honftst  man^s  wife ;  and, 
setting  thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  ait  a  knave  to  call 
me>so.  n        \     ^ 
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Fal,  Seitting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a  beast 
to  say  o^bisfwise; ;  !  . 

Ho6T^  Sayy  >  what  beast,  thofu  kna^e,  thou  ? 

Fal.  What  beast  ?  wl^yv  in  otter.  ■     / 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  Sir  John  !  why  an  ottet? 

Fax.  .Why?  she's  neither  fish  nor  flesh ;  a  man  knows 
not  where  to  have  her. 

Hos^.  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so :  thou  or 
any  man  knt)ws  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave  thou  I 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sayest  true,  hostess;  and  he  slanderi 
thee  most  grossly. 

Host*  So  he  doth  you,  toy  lord ;  and  said  thid  other 
day  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah !  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

Fal.  a  thousand  pound,  Hal !  a  million :  thy  love  is 
worth  a  million  ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and  said  he 
would  cudgel  you, 

Fal.  Did  I,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fal.  Yea, 'if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper,  i 

P.  Hen.  .  I  say. -tia  copper;  darest  thou  be  as.  good  as 
thy  word  now?  ' 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  but  a  man, 
I  dare ;  but  as  thou  art  a  prince,  I  fear  thee  as  I  fear 
the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  why  not  as  the  lion  ? 

Fal.  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared,  as  the  lion*  Dost 
thou  think  I  'U  fear  thele  as  I  fear  thy  father?  nay,  an  I 
do,  I  pray  God  my  girdle  break ! 

P.  Hen.  O  !  if  it  should,  how  would  thy  guts  fall  about 
thy  kneed  !  But,  sirrah,  there's  no  room  for  faUh^  truth, 
nor  honesty  in  this  bosom  of  thine;  it  is  (illed  up  with 
guts  and  midriff.  Charge  an  honest  woman  with  picking 
thy  pocket !  Why,  thou  whoreson,  impudent,  embossed 
rascal,  if  (heiJe  were  anything  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern- 
reckonings,  memorandums  of  bawdyfhouses,  and  one 
poor  pennyworth  of  sugar-candy  to.  make  thee  long- 
winded,  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other 
injuries  but  these,  J. am  a  villain.  And  yet  you  will 
stand  to  it,  you  will  not  pocket  up  Wrong.  Art  thou 
not  ashamed  ? 

Fai^  Dost  thou, heaiiv  Hal?  thou  knowest  in  the  state 
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of  innocency  Adam  fell;  and  what  should  poor  Jack 
Falstaif  do  in  the  days  of  villainy?  Thou  seest  I  have 
more  flesh  than  another  man,  and  therefore  more  frailty. 
You  confess  then,  you  picked  my  pocket  ? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Fal.  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee.  Go  make  ready  break- 
fast ;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants,  cherish  thy 
guests  :  thou'  shalt  find  me  tractable  tx:>  any  honest 
reason :  thou  seest  I  am  pacified. — Still  ? — Nay,  pr'ythee, 
be  gone.  [Ext't  Ifosfess.]  Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at 
court :  for  the  robbery,  lad, — how  is  that  answered  ? 

P.  Hen.  O  1  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good  angel 
to  thee. — The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  O  1  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back ;  't  is  a  double 
labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and  may 
do  anything. 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou  dost, 
and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too. 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge  of  foot. 

Fal.  I  would  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where  shall  I 
find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O,  for  a  fine  thief,  of  the 
age  of  two-and-twenty  or  thereabouts !  I  am  heinously 
unprovided.  AVell,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels ;  they 
offend  none  but  the  virtuous  :  I  laud  them,  I  praise  them. 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph  I 

Bard.  My  lord. 
P.  Hen.  Go,  bear  this  letter  to  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 

To  my  brother  John;  this  to  my  Lord  of  Westmore- 
land.— 

Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse !  for  thou  and  I 

Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner*tirae.-*- 

Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple  Hall 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon : 

There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge,  and  there  receive 

Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture.     - 

The  land  is  burning,  Percy  stands  on  high. 

And  either  they,  or  we,  must  lower  lie. 

[Exeunt  Prina,  PoinSy  and  Bardolph, 
Fal.  Rare  words  !   brave  world !— Hostess^  my  break- 
fast; come. — 

O  !  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  dfirak        [Exit, 
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ACT    FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury, 

Enter  Hotspur^  Worcester^  and  Douglas. 

Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot.     If  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery, 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world* 
By  God,  I  cannot  flatter :  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers  \  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself. 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me,  lord.    . 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour : 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground  . 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

Hot.  Do  so,  and  *t  is  well. —  , 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  letters. 

What  letters  hast  thou  there  ? — I  can  but  thank  you. 
Mess.  These  letters  come  from  your  father. 
Hot.  Letters  from  him  !  why  comes  he  not  himself? 
Mess.  He  cannot  oorae,  my  lord :  he 's  grievous  sick. 
Hot.  'Zounds  !  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  si<;k 

In  such  a  justling  time  ?     Who  leads  his  power  ?  .        ' 

Under  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 
Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord, 
VVoR.  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 
Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set  forth; 

And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence 

He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  physicians. 
WoR.  I  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been  whole, 

Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited  : 

His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 
Hot.  Sick  now  1  droop  now  I  this  sickness  doth  infect 

The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise  : 

'T  is  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 

He  writes  me  here,  that  inward  sickness — 

And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  coi^d  ^Jf^ogle 
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So  soon  be  drawn ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet 

To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 

On  any  soul  removed,  but  on  his  own. 

Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement, 

That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on, 

To  see  how  fortune  is  disposed  to  us ; 

For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now, 

Because  the  king  is  certainly  possessed 

Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it  ? 
WoR.  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us. 
Hot.  a  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off: — 

And  yet,  in  faith,  't  is  not ;  his  present  want 

Seems  more  than  we  shaU  find  it. — Were  it  good 

To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 

All  at  one  cast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 

On  the  nice  ha2ard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 

It  were  not  good,  for  therein  should  we  read 

The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope. 

The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 

Of  all  our  fortunes. 
Doug.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should ; 

Where  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion  : 

We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what 

Is  to  come  in  : 

A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this. 
Hot.  a  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto. 

If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big; 

Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 
WoR.  But  yet  I  would  your  father  had  been  here ; 

The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 

Brooks  no  division.     It  will  be  thought 

By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away, 

That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 

Of  our  proceedings  kept  the  earl  from  hence. 

And  think  how  such  an  apprehension 

May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction. 

And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause : 

For  well  you  know  we  of  the  offering  side 

Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement, 

And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop  from  whence 

The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 

This  absence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain, 

That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  f^oogle 
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Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  strain  too  far. 

I  rather  of  his  absence  make  this  use :—     > 
It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  oar  great  enterprise, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here :  for  men  must  think. 
If  we  without  his  help  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help 
We  shall  tfertum  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  wdl,  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole.  ' 

Doug.  As  heart  can  think  :  there  is  not  such  a  word  ' 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear. 

En^<r  Sir  Richard  Vernon* 

Hot.  My  cousin  Vernon  I  welcome,  by  my  soul. 
Ver.  Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome,  lord. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong,    '  ' 

Is  marching  hitherwards ;  with  him  Prince  John. 
Hot.  No  harm  :  what  more  ?  ' 

Ver.  And  further,  I  have  learn'di 

The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth,  • 

Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily, 

With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 
Hot.  He  shall  be  welcome  too.     Where  is  his  scm, 

The  nimble^footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales, 

And  his  comrades,  that  daflfd  the  world  aside,        •  • 

And  bid  it  pass  ? 
Ver.  All  furnished,  all  in  arms. 

All  plum'd  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind 

Bated, — like  eagles  having  lately  bath*d  > 

Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ; 

As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 

And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer ; 

Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  youftg  bulls. 

I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on,       •       '  » 

His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd,  '  ■ ' 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury,  ' 

And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat,       •     • 

As  if  an  amgel  dropped  down  from  the  clouds, 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.  ' 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more  :  worse  than  the  sun  in  March, 

This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.     Let  them'come  ;' 

IIT.  G  2 
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They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim, 

And  to  the  fire^ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war 

AH  hot  and  bleeding  will  we  offer  thdm^ 

The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit 

Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire 

To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh 

And  yet  not  ours. — Come,  let  me  taste  my  horsei 

Who  is  to  bear  me  like  a  thunderbolt 

Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales : 

Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse, 

Meet  and  ne'er  part  till  one  drop  down  a  corse. — 

O,  that  Glendower  were  come ! 
Ver.  There  is  more  news : 

I  learned  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along. 

He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 
Doug.  That 's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet 
WoR.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frosty  sound. 
Hot.  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach  unto  ? 
Ver.  To  thirty  thousand. 
Hot,  Forty  let  it  be : 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away, 

The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 

Come,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily : 

Doomsday  is  near ;  die  all,  die  merrily. 
Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying :  I  am  out  of  fear 

Of  death  or  death's  hand  for  this  one  half  year. 

[Exeunf. 

Scene  H. 
A  PubKc  Road  near  Coventry, 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph, 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry:  fill  me 
a  bottle  of  sack.  Our  soldiers  shall  march  through; 
we  '11  to  Sutton  Co'fir  to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour;  ai)d  if  it 
make  twenty,  take  them  all,  I'll  answer  the  coinage. 
Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the  town's  end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain :  farewell.  \Exit 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a 
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soused  guriaet*  I  have  misused  the  kirk's  press  dam- 
nably. I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers,- three  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  I  press  me 
none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's  sons;  inquire 
me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked 
twice  on  the  banns ;  such  a  commodity  of  warm  slavey 
as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil  as  a  drum ;  such  as  fear 
the  report  of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a 
hurt  wild-duck.  I  pressed  me  none  but  such  toastsr 
and-butter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger,  than 
pins'  heads,  and  they  have  bought  out  their  services; 
and  now  my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancientSj  corporals, 
lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as  ragge<J 
as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the  glutton's 
dogs  licked  his  sores;  and  such  as  indeed  were  never 
soldiers,  but  discarded  unjust  serving-men,  younger  sons 
to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade- 
fallea ;  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace  j 
ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced 
ancient:  and  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  j  them 
that  have  bought  out  their  services,  that  you  would 
think  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered,  prodigak 
lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  a^d 
husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way  and  told 
me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets  and  pressed  the 
dead  bodies*  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows.  I  '11 
not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat : — 
nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as 
if  they  had  gyves  on;  for  indeed  I  had  the  most  of 
them  out  of  prison.  There 's  not  a  shirt  and  a  half  in 
all  my  company:  and  the  half- shirt  is  two  napkins 
tacked  together  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a 
herald's  coat  without  sleeves :  and  the  shirt,  to  say  the 
truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at  Saint  Albans, .  or  the 
red-nose  innkeeper  of  Daventry.  But  that's  all  one/; 
they  11  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge* 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland* 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  blown  Jack?  how  now,  quilt? 

Fal.  What,  Hal !  How  now,  mad  wag  ?  what  a  devil 
dost  thou  in  Warwickshire? — My  good  Lord  of  West- 
moreland, I  cry  you  mercy :  I  thought  your  honour 
had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury.  ^       ,       : 
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West.  'Faith,  Sir  John,  'tis  mote  thari  €^t  that  1 
ivere  there,  and  you  too;  but  ifty  powers'  are  there 
already.  The  king,  I  can  tdl  y6u,  lo>ok's  for  Us  at):  we 
must  iaway  all  night.  .         .    '   ■     ^ 

Fal.  Tut,  never  fear  me:  I  am  as  vigilant*  ai?  a  cat 
to  steal  cream.  !      .  .    .  ^ 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  steal  cream  ind^d;  for  thy  theft 
liath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell'  me,  Jack; 
whose  fellows  are  these  that  come  aftfcr?   ' 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine.  '  , 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rafscalsj 

Fal.  Tut,  tut !  good  enough  to  C6ss ;  food  for  powder, 
food  for  powder;  they'll  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better: 
tush,  man,  mortal  men,  morteal  men,       '   •  '  ' 

West.  Ay,  but.  Sir  John,  methink^  they  arfe  acceding 
poor  and  bare ;  t6o  beggarly. 

FaL.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  km>W  not  whem  they 
had  that;  and  for  their  bareness,  I  Am  mt^  they  never 
learned  that  Of  me.  •      \:i 

P/Hen.  No,  I'll  be  sworn;  tihleSS-  you-  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  iBut,  sirtah,  mak^i  haste: 
f^ercy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ?  '     ' 

West.  He  is.  Sir  John  :  I  fear  we  shall  stay  too  long 
Fal.  Well,  ■ 

To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray  aftd  the  beginning  of  a  "feast 

Fits  a  dull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest.  :  ;  [Exeunt. 

Scene  III.  .,        . 

■    *    Tkg  Rebel  Camp  near  Skrevfihuty: 
Enter  Hotspur^  Worcester^  Douglas^  and,  Vernon. 

Hot;  We '11  fight  with  him  tONnighl       - 

WoR.  It  may  not  be. 

Doug.  You  give  him  then  advantage. 

Ver.  Not  a  whit. 

Hot.  Why  say  you  so  ?  looks  he  not  for  supply  ? 

Ver»  So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  cefrtatin,  ours  is  dottbtful.      / 

WoR.  Good  cousin,  be  advis'd  :  stir  not- to^igfet'   { 

Ver.  D(y  not,  my  lord.  .       '    ,:        | 

Doug.  You  do  rrot  coutislel  weii*  ^ 
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You  speak  it  out  of  fear  aiid  cold  beart< 
Ver.  Do  me  no  slanderi  D^mglas :  by  my  life^ 

And  I  dare  well  maintain:  it  with  my  lifei 

If  weUnrespected  h6nQur  bid  me  on, 

I  hold  as  little  QoiH)se&  with  wedk  feaf 

As  you,  my  lord^  ok  any  Scot  that  this  day  lives :   . 

Let  it  be  seen  to-mwrow  in  the  battle  • 

Whiebtofms  fears-, 
Doug.  ,  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Ver.  CoDtenti 

Hot.  To-night>  say  I. 
Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  jaot  be.     I,  wonder  much> 

Being  men  iof  such  great  .Jeadiog  as  you  are. 

That  you  foreaee.  not,  what  impadimi^tits 

Drag  back  our  expedition  ;  certain  horse 

Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  ai»  not  yet  come  up ; 

Your  uncle  Wproeater's  hprse  came  but  to-day ; 

And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  A9J^epi 

Their  courage  sWith  baiid  labq.ur  tame  and  dull,     . 

That  not  a  horsieia  half  tbehalf  of  himself. 
Hot.  So  are  the.hiorees  of  tbei  enemy 

In  general,  JQumey^bated  and  brought  low;  .    . 

The  better' part  <of  ours  are  full  of  rest. 
WoR.  The  outyiber  of  the  kiqg  exceedeth  ours ; 

For  God's  sake,  CQuein,  stay  till  all  qom^  in. 

[T^e  trumpet  sounds  a  par  fey 

Snfer  ^/>  Waiter  Blunt 

Blunt.  I  com^  vrith  gracious  offers  from  the  king, 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing  and  i;espect. 

Hot.  Welcome,  Sir  Waiter  Blwnt ;  and  would  X^  God. 
You  were  of' our, determination  1 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  aqd  even  ithose  spme 
Envy  your  great: deserviugs  and. good  name,  , 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality,  , 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  -en^imy. 

Blunt.  And  God  defend  but  still  I  should  stand  so, , 
So  long  as  <©Ut  of  limit  and  true  rule 
You  stand  against  aitiointied  majesty. 
But,  to  my  charge.— Th$  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  ,yOsi>r  griefs,  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  jfrotn  ,the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,,  teaphing  his  duteous  land 
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Audacious  cruelty  ?     If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs,  and  with  all  speed 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest, 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself  and  these 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion. 
Hot.  The  king  is  kind ;  and  well  we  know  the  king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay.  ' 

My  father  and  my  uncle  and  myself 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears ; 
And,  when  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong, 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home. 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore ; 
And,  when  he  heard  him  swear  and  vow  to  God 
He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,  and  beg  his  peace, 
With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  zeal, 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  performed  it  tea 
Now  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceived  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages. 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes. 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  proffered  him  their  oaths, 
Gave  him  their  heirs  as  pages ;  followed  him, 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself. 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts  and  some  strait  decrees 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth ; 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and  by  this  face, 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for ; 
Proceeded  further ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here,  y  Google 
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When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 
Blunt.  Tut !  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 
Hot.  Thai  to  the  point. 

In  short  time  after,  he  depos'd  the  king ; 

Soon  after  that,  deprived  him  of  his  life; 

And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  state ; 

To  make  that  worse,  suffered  his  kinsman  March 

(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd, 

Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engaged  in  Wales, 

There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited ; 

Disgraced  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 

Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 

Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board ; 

In  rage  dismissed  my  father  from  the  court ; 

Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong, 

And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 

This  head  of  safety,  and  withal  to  pry 

Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 

Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 
Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  king  ? 
Hot.  Not  so,  Sir  Walter :  we  '11  withdraw  awhile. 

Go  to  the  king,  and  let  there  be  iropawn'd 

Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again, 

And  in  the  motning  early  shall  mine  uncle 

Bring  him  our  purposes  ;  and  so  farewell. 
Blunt.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grace  and  love..  . 
Hot.  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 
Blunt.  Pray  God,  you  do ! 

Scene  IV. 

York,     A  Room  in  the  Archbishofs  Palace. 

Enter  she  Archbishop  of  York  and  Sir  Michael. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  Sir  Michael :  bear  this  sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  marshal ; 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.     If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

Sir  M.  My  good  lord, 
I  guess  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough  you  do. 

.  To-morrow,  good  Sit  Michael,  is  a  day  ^Google 
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Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 

Must  bide  the  touch.     For,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 

As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 

The  king  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power 

Meets  with  Lord  Harry :  and,  I  fear,  Sir  Michael, 

What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 

Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion. 

And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence  thence. 

Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too, 

And  comes  not  in,  o'er-ruFd  by  prophecies, 

I  fear  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 

To  W2^e  an  instant  trial  with  tlie  king. 

Sir  M.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear ; 
There  is  Douglas  and  Lord  Mortimer. 

Arch.  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

Sir  M.  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  Lord  Harry  Percy, 
And  there 's  my  Lord  of  Worcester,  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch..  And  so  there  is ;  but  yet  the  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together : 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  wailike  Blunt, 
And  many  moe  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Sir  M.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well  oppos'd. 

Arx3h.  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful 't  is  to  fear : 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst,  Sir  Michael,  speed : 
For  if  Lord  Percy  thrive  not  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us, 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 
And  't  is  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him : 
Therefore,  make  haste.     I  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  so  farewell.  Sir  Michael. 

[Exeunf, 

ACT   FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

7%e  Kin^s  Camp  near  Shrewsbury, 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  Henry,  Prince  John  of  Lan- 
caster^ Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Sir  John  Falstaff, 
K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  busky  hill :  the  day  looks  pale 
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At  his  distemperature. 
P.  Hen.  Th^  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 

And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves 

Foretells  a  tenjpest  and  a  blustering  cl*y« 
K.  Hen.  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise^ 

For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win.^ — 

.  [  Trumpet  sounds. 

Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

How  now,  ,iny  Lord  of  Worcester?  'tis  npt  well      ; ' 

That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terpis    .... 

As  now  we  meet,  ,  You  have  deceived  our  trust, 

And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peaccj 

To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel ; 

This  is  not  well,  my  lord  \  this  is  not  well. 

What  say  you  to  it  ?  will  you  again  unknit 

This  churlish  knot  of  ali-abhprred  war, 

And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again 

Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light  ^ 

And  be  no  more  .an  exhal'd  meteor,  ,  , . 

A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 

Of  broached  mischief  to  the.  unborn  times  ?         .  ,.    ; 

WoR.   Hear  me,  my  liege. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours ;  for,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  fhis  dislike. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  not  sought  it!  how  comes  it  then? 

Fal.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it.    .  , 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,  peace ! 

WoR.  It  pteas'd  your  majesty  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour  from  myself  and  all  our  house ; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  you  my  staff  of  office  did  1  break 
In  Richard's  time ;  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  hand, 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.     You  swore  to  i 
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And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, 

That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state, 

Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new  fall'n  right, 

The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster. 

To  this  we  swore  our  aid :  but  in  short  space 

It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head. 

And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you, 

What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  king, 

What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time. 

The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne, 

And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  king 

So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars, 

That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead : 

And  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages 

You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 

To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand ; 

Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster, 

And  being  fed  by  us  you  us'd  us  so 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 

Useth  the  sparrow :  did  oppress  our  nest, 

Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk 

That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight 

For  fear  of  swallowing  ;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforced,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 

Out  of  your  sight  and  raise  this  present  head ; 

Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 

As  you  yourself  have  forg'd  against  yourself, 

By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance. 

And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 

Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprise. 

K.  Hen.  These  things  indeed  you  have  articulate, 
Proclaimed  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches. 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  hurly-burly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours  to  impaint  his  cause ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pell-mell  havoc  and  confusion. 

P.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter^ 
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If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew, 
The  Prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :  by  my  hopes, 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head, 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  vdliant^young, 
More  daring  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry ; 
And  so  I  hear  he  doth  account  me  too ; 
Yet  this  before  ray  faither's  majesty : 
I  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation, 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 
K.  Hen.  And,  Prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we  venture  thee, 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it. — No,  good  Worcester,  no. 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin^s  part ; 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he  and  they  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I  '11  be  his.  ' 

So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do ;  but  if  he  will  not  yield, 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.     So,  be  gone. 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply : 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advisedly. 

[jExeunf  Worcester  and  Vernon, 
P.  Hen.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life. 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 
K.  Hen.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his  charge ; 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them ; 
And  God  biefriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  jufet !  i 

[Exeunt  all  but  Prince  &f  Wales  and  Fahtaff. 
Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and  be- 
stride me,  so;  'tis  a  point  of  friendship. 
P.  Hen.   Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that 
friendship.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 
Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 
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P.  Hen.  Why,  thouoMFe^  God  a  death;.  [Exiff. 

Fal.  'Ti«  not  due  y«t:  I  Woifld  be. loath  to  pay  him 
before  his  day.  What  need  I  he  so  fotwasxi  with  him 
that  calls  not  an  me  ?  Well,  't  is  :  no-  matter.;  homdur 
pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  bow  if  honousr  pirick  .noe  off 
when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ?  C^n. honour  set  to  a  leg  ? 
No.  Or  an  arm?  No.  Or  take  away  the  grief,  of  a 
wound  ?  No.  Honour  haljh  no  skill  in  swrgeiry  then  ? 
No.  What  is  honour?  A  word.  What  .is.  that  word 
honour?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning  1 — Who  hatb  it?  He 
that  died  o'  Wednesday.  Doth  hefedit?  Na  ^Dc^th 
he  hear  it?  No.  fo  it  insensible  then?  Yea*  to  the 
dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living?  No. .  .Why? 
Detraction  will  not  suffer  it. — Therefore^  .I'll  i>Qfie  of 
it:  honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon^  aiid  so  eiftd^  my 
catechism.  ».,:    :   {^ijc/V. 

Scene  IL  '  '*    '/. ' '." 

The  Rtbel  Camp.    ■-  ...    . 

Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon, 

WoR.  O,  no !  my  nefihew  nj^ijst  not  know,  Sir, Richard, 
The  liberal  kiiJd  offer  of  the  king.         . 

Ver.  'T  were  .be$t  he;  did*  «        '  . 

WoR.  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be,  .    ;    .. 

The  king  should. keep  his  word  in  loving  lus  \ 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  And  a  time  ,1 

To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults i    r  ;.   . 
Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full -^jf  eyos ;  ,   . 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox, 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherisb'd,  and<lopk'dlup^    . 
Will  have  A  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors, : 
Look  how  we  can,  <w  sad,  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks  -,  ,  •   . 

And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall, 
The  better  cheriah'd,  still  the. nearer  4^«th^  •>,  .    ; , 

'My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgpti' 
It  hath  the  excuse  of.youUi  and  heat  oi  bld.0fJ}5 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, 

;  Ahare-braln'd  Hotspur,  govern'd  by  asp^^eni  1  [ 
All  his  offences  live  upon  my  head  '    ,  j 

Andon  hia  father's.::  we  did  train  hin>  QPi . .,   j 
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And,  his  co^raption  being  ta'en  from  us,  ' 

We,  as  the  spring  of  all/ shall  pay  for  all. 
Therefore,  good  ooasin,  let  not  Harry  know 
In  any  case  the;  offer  of  ^e  king. 
Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I  il  say  't  is  bo. 
Here  comes  ymir  dousin. 

JSnfer  Hotspur  a,nd  Douglas  ;  Officers  and  Solditrs^ 
behind^ 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  returned  >-Kielivftr  up 
My  Lord  of  Westmoreland: — Uncle,  what  news  ? 

WoR.  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 

Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so.  i 

Doug.  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willingly.  \Exit. 

WoR*  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  king. 

Hot.   Did  you  beg  any  ?    God  forbid  1 

WoR.  I  told  himi  gently  of  our  grievance^ 
Of  his  oath-breaking;  which  he; minded  thus,  ^ 

By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn  : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  afm*.  this  hateful  name  in  us.  ' 

■    jRerenter  Dfiuglas, 

Doug.  Arnii  gentlemen  1  to  arms !  for  I  have  thn>wn 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth, 
And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engaged,  did  bear  it ,-    ' 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  qwicfciy  ori.     ' 

WoR.  The  Pirinice  of  Wales  stepp'd  forth  befw^c  the  kiti^. 
And,  nephew;  chaMeng'd  you  to  single  fight. 

Hot.  O  !  would  the  quarrel  ky  upon  our  heads, 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day 
But  I  and  Harfy  Monmouth  1     Tell  me,  tell  me, 
How>  sh<)«w'd  his  tasking?  seemVi'  it  in  contfempt ? 

Ver.  Noi  by  my  soul :  I  ^yer  in  my  life  '  ' 

Did  hear  a  challengie  urg'd  mote  modestly,' 
Unless  a  brothi^r  should' a  brother  datte  '      ^  J 

To  gentle  exerbifee  and  pr/oof^  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  bf  a  man, 
Trimm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue, 
Spoke  your  Ides^rvings  like  a  chronicle. 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise 
By  still  dispraising  praise  valu'd  with  you] 
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And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed, 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself, 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace, 
As  if  he  mastered  there  a  double  spirit 
Of  teaching  and  of  learning  instantly, ' 
There  did  he  pause.     But  let  me  tell  the  world,— 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope, 
So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 
Hot.  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
On  his  follies :  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  a  libertine. 
But  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once" ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm, 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy. 
Arm,  arm,  with  speed  ! — And,  fdlows,  soldiers,  friends, 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  toi^e, 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 
Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. — 

O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short ! 

To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long, 

If  life  did  ride  upon  a  diaPs  point, 

Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 

An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 

If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us.    . 

Now,  for  our  consciences,  the  arms  are  fair. 

When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 

Enier  another  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  lord,  prepare ;  the  king  comes;  on  apacew 
Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  .me  from  my  tale, 

For  I  profess  not  talking.     Only  this,-^ 

Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 

A  sword,  whose  temper  I  injend  to  stain 

With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 

In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 

Now, — Esperance  I — Percy ! — ^and  set  on  !— 

Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war, 

And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace ; 
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For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[Tkg  trumpets  sound.     They  embrace^  and  exeunt. 


Scene  III. 

Plain  near  Shrewsbury. 

Excursions^  and  Parties  fighting.     Alarum  to  the  battle. 
Then  enter  Douglas  and  Blunt^  meeting. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  battle  thus 
Thou  Grossest  me  ?  what  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  Lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thy  likeness ;  for  instead  of  thee.  King  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him  ;  so  shall  it  thee. 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  bom  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death.     \They  fight^  and  Blunt  is  slain. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  .  O  Douglas  1  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holmedon  thus, 
I  never  had  triumphed  upon  a  Scot. 

Doug.  All 's  done,  all 's  won :  here  breathless  lies  the  king. 

Hot.  Where? 

Doug.  Here.  1 

Hot.  This,  Douglas  ?  no ;  I  know  this  face  full  wdl : 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt, 
Seknblably  furnish'd  like  the  king  himself. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither  it  goes  ! 
A  borrow'd  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear : 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

Hot,  The  king  bath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats ; 
1 11  murder  aU  bis  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  king.  '  n       \ 
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Hot.  Up,  and  away  ? 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.  [Exeunt 

Alarums.     Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal,  Though  I  could  *scape  shot-free  at  London,  I 
fear  the  shot  here ;  here 's  no  scoring  but  upon  the  pate. 
—Soft!  who  art  thou?  Sir  Walter  Blunt :— there 's 
honour  for  you ;  here 's  no  vanity. — I  am  as  hot  as 
molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too  :  God  keep  lead  out  of 
me !  I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels. — 
I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  aire  peppered; 
there's  not  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive,,  and 
they  are  for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life.  But  who 
comes  herq? 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  HpN. ,Wh^t!  stand'st  thou  idle  here?  lend  me  thy 
swor4 : 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 

Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 

Whose  deaths  are  ynreveng'd :  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy 
sword. 

Fal.  .0  Hal !  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
awhile. — Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms 
as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy,  I  have 
made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed;  and  living  to  kill  theei.  I 
pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  (Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive,  thou 
gett'st  not  my  sword ;  but  take  my  pistol,  if  thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me.     What,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 

Fal.  'Ay,  Hal ;  't  is  hot^  't  is  hot :  there 's  that  will  sack 
a  city.  [  The  Prince  draws  out  a  boUk.  of  sack. 

P.  Hen.  What  1  is 't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now? 

'  ^Throws  it  at  ^kim,  and  exit 

Fal.  Well,  if.  Percy  be  alive,  I  '11  pierce  hita,  If  he 
do  come  in  my  way,  so :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come  in  his 
willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado  of  me.  I  like  not 
such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath  :  give  me  Kfe ; 
which  if  I  can  save,  so  ;  if  not,  honour  comeS  urdooked 
for,  and  there 's  an  end.  [Exit. 
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Scene  IV. 

Amther  Part  of  the  Fteld,  • 

.   .         i 
Alarums.     Excursions.     Enter  the  King^  Prince  Jfetiry, 

Prince  John^  and  Westmoreland^ 
K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee, 

Hany,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bked'st  too  much. — 

Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 
P.  John.  Not  Ij  ray  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too.         .  f 
P.  Hen.  I  beseech  your  majesty,  maJcQ  up,    . 

Lest  your  retireojent  do  ama»e  your  friends. 
K.  Hen.  I  will  do  so. — 

My  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 
West.  C<HX)e,  my  lord,  I  '11  lead  you  to  your  tent. 
P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?  I  do  not  need  your  hdp : 

And  Heaven  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 

The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  fiejd  as  this. 

Where  stained  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 

And  rebels'  arms  triumph  \n  massacres  I 
P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long.  —  Come,  cousin  W^t- 
moreland,  ,  : 

Our  duty  this  way  lies :  for  God's  sake,  come. 

\Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmorfiland. 
P.  Hen.  By  God,  thou  hast  deceived  me,  Lancaster,    . 

I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 

Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John; 

But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 
K.  Hen.  I  saw  him  hold  Lord  Percy  at  the  pokit,  ■     ' 

With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did.  look  for  i    . ; 

Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 
P.  Hen.  O  !  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all.  [Exit. 

Alarums.     Enter  Douglas.  ) 

Doug.  Another  king  !  they  grow  like  Hydra's  heads,    . 
I  am  th0  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them.- — What  art  thou^ 
That  counterfeit*$t  the  person  of  a  king  ?  ! 

K.  Hen.  The  king  himself;  who,  Douglas,  grieves,  at 
heart 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  bpys 
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Seek  Percy,  and  thyself,  about  the  field : 
But,  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee  j  so,  defend  thyself* 

Doug.  I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit, 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king : 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be. 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

\They  fight :  the  King  being  in  danger, 
re-enter  Prince  Henry, 

P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou  art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again  !  the  spirits 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms  : 
It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee. 
Who  never  promiseth  but  he  means  to  pay. — 

{They fight:  Ihugias flies. 
Cheerly,  my  lord :  how  fares  your  grace  ? — 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent. 
And  so  hath  Clifton ;  I  '11  to  Clifton  straight 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  awhile. 
Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion ; 
And  show'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  O  God  !  they  did  me  too  much  injury 
That  ever  said  I  hearkened  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world. 
And  saVd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton :    I  'II  to  Sir   Nicholas 
Gawsey.  [Exit. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my  name. 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign, 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wale$.      . 
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Hot.  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  oi  us ;  and  would  to  God 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

P.  Hen.  ril  make  it  greater  ere  I  part  from  thee ;     ■ 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
1 11  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities.       [77tey^/if, 

Enter  Falstaff, 

Fal.  Well  said,  Hal !  to  it,  Hal !— Nay,  you  shall  find 
no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

Re-enter  Douglas  ;  heights  with  Falstaff^  who  falls  down 
as  if  lie  were  deady  and  exit  Douglas.  Hotspur  is 
woundedy  and  falls. 

Hot.  O  Harry !  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  youth. 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy  sword  my 

flesh:— 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time 's  fool ; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world. 
Must  have  a  stop.     O  !  I  could  prophesy, 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue.- — No,  Percy,  thou  art  dusty 
And  food  for —  \pies. 

P.  Hen.  For  worms,  brave  Percy.     Fare  thee  well,  great 
heart. — 
lU-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vjlest  earth 
Is  room  enough  : — this  earth  that  bears  thee  dead 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal : — 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face, 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I  '11  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  feir  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  Mrith  thee  to  heaven ! 
Thy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph  ' — 

\He  spieth  Falstc^  or^he  grounds 
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What !  old  acqusdntancia  !  could -not  all  this  flesh    1 
Keep  in  a  little  life?     Poor  Jack, if^eweM).: 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  ibetlser  mstn^  •• 
O  !  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss .  of 'thee,  ■    • . ' . 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity.  ■     :    / 

Death  hath  not  struck  96 'fet  a- deer  to+day, 
Though  many  dearer,  ini  this*  Woody  fray;**-- 
Embowell'd  will  I  see  thee  by-and-by ; 
Till  then  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  lExi/. 

Fal.  [^s'smg,]  Embowelled  1  if  thou  ,i3mb6wel  nae  to- 
day, I'll  give  you  leave  to  pofwder  ime  arid  eat  me  too 
to-morrow.  'Sblood  !  't  was  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot 
termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counter- 
feit ?  I  lie ;  I  am  no  counterfeit :  to  die  is  to  be  d  coun- 
terfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath 
not  the  life  of  a  man;  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a 
man  thereby  liveth,  is  to .  be  no  ccttinterfeit,  but  the-  trlie 
and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed.  Tiae  betteif  part  of 
valour  is  discretion ;  in  the- which  better'  part  I) have"  saved 
my  life.  'Zounds  !  I  am  afraid  of  this  gunpowdekr  Percy, 
though  he  be  deaxi  '  How,  if  he.' should  counterfeit  too, 
and  rise  ?  By  my  faith,  I  am  ^  afraid  iie  would  prove  the 
better  counterfeit  Therefore  I'll  make  him  sute;.;Jea, 
and  I'll  swear  I  killed'  him.  Whymay-nofci  hue: rise  as 
well  as  I?  Nothing  confutes  «ie  but  eyes, /amdi (nobody 
sees  me:  therefore,  sirrah,  [stabbing  ^mj)wirfi  a  new 
wound  in  your  thigh  come  you  along  with'ine.  1 

[He  takes  Hotspur  oh  Ms  back. 

•  '. 
j^e-enter  J^rtncf  Henry  and  JPrince  John. 

P.  Hen.   Comey:  brother  John;   full  bravely  hast  thou 
flesh'd  .     -  ..'...•,-,• 

Thyi  mdiden  sword.'  1         1^   .    • 

P.  John.  But,  soft !  whom  have  :we  here  ? 

Did  you  not  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead?  . 
P.  Hen.  I  did;  I  saw  him  deady 

Breathless  and  bleeding  on  the  ground; —   .    . 

Art  thou  aliVe  ?  or  is  it  phantasy  ' 

That  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ?     I  pr'ythefe^  speak ; 

We  will  not  trust  our  eyes  witbxMit  our  eaafs. 

Thou  art  not  what  thdu  seem^t. 

Fal.  No,  that 's  cert^n :  I  amnot  a  idouble  man  ^  but 
if  I  be:  not  Jack  Fafetaff,  thett  ^^mj^^c^,^  There   is 
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Percy  [throwing  the  body  dawn] :  if  yoilr  father  wiil  do  me 
any  honour,  so ;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  him- 
self.    I  look  to  be  either  earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure  ybu. 

P.  Hen.  Why;  Percy  I  killed  myself,  and  aaw  th^e  deadf! 

Fal.  Didst  thou  ?-^Lord,  Lord,  how  this  world  is' given 
to  lying! — I  grant  you  I  was: down,  and  out  of  breath, 
and  so  was  he ;  but  we  rose  both  at  an  instant,  and  fought 
a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  If  I  may  be  believcld, 
so  ;  if  iK)t,  let  tliem  that  should  reward  valour  bear  the 
sin  upon  their  own  heads.  Ill  take  it  upon  my  death;  I 
gave  him  this  wcmitd  in  the  thigh  :  if  the  man  were  dlivd, 
and  would  deny  it,  'zounds  1' I  would  make  him  eat  a 
piece  of  my  sword.  ' 

P.  John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  efer  I  beard*    ' 
P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  Johnj— 

Come,  bring  your  -higgage  dobly  on  your  baek : 

For  my  part^  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  gmce; 

I  *11  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  havei 

lA  retreat  is  sounded. 

The  tfuxnpet  sounds  I'etreat :  the  day  is  ouis*  i 

Come,  brother,  let  ns  to  this  higtiest  of  the'iveld^ 

To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead.  ' 

.     {Exeuni  Prince  Jieury  and  ^Prince/ohn, 

Fal.  ril  fdlow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.  He  that 
rewards  me,  God  reward  him  !  If  I  do  grow  great,  I  '11 
grow  less;  for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  Ifve 
cleanly  aS' a  nobleman  shonld  do.    ' 

[Exit,  bearing  off  the  bddy, 

>  / 

SC^NE    V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

The  trumfi^ts:  sound.  .  Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  Hen fy. 
Prince  John,  1(Vestf^re/qnd,  and  otherSy  with  Worcesfer 
and  Vernon^ J}risoners, 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke.— 
Ill-spirited  Worcester,  did  we  not  send  grace, 
Pard^,  and  <jenns  of  love  to  aB  of  you  ?  ■      < 
And  wouldst  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust  ? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else 
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Had  been  alive  this  hour, 

If  like  a  Christian  thou  hadst  truly  borne 

Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 
WoR.  What  I  have  done  my  safety  urg'd  roe  tOf 

And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 

Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 
K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Vernon  too : 

Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon. — 

[£x£unf  Worcester  and  Vermmy  guarded. 

How  goes  the  field ! 
P.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,  Lord  Douglas,  when  he  saw 

The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  tum'd  from  him. 

The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 

Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest ; 

And  falling  from  a  hill  he  was  so  bruis'd 

That  the*pursuers  took  him.     At  my  tent 

The  Douglas  is,  and  I  beseech  your  grace 

I  may  dispose  of  him, 
K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to  you 

This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong. 

Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 

Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless,  and  free : 

His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day, 

Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 

Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 
P.  John.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high  courtesy, 
.V,  Which  I  shall  give  away  immediately. 
K.  Hen.  Then  this  remains,  that  we  divide  our  power. 

You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland 

Towards  York  shall  bend  you  with  your  dearest  speed, 

To  meet  Northumberland  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 

Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms  : 

Myself  and  you,  son  Harry,  will  towards  Wales, 

To  fight  with  Glendower  and  the  Earl  of  March. 

Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway. 

Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day : 

And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done. 

Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won*  \Exmnt 
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Dramatis  Persona 

King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Prince  John  of  Lancaster, 
Prince  Humphrey  of  Gloster, 
Earl  of  Warwick, 
Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Earl  of  Suiirey, 
Gower, 
Harcourt, 
Blunt, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
A  Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief  Justice. 
Earl  of  Northumberland, 
Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Lord  Mowbray, 
Lord  Hastings, 
Lord  Bardolph, 
■  Sir  John  Colville, 
Travers  and  Morton,  Retainers  of  Northumberjand. 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  a  Pa^. 
PoiNs  and  Peto. 

Shallow  and  Silence,  Country  Justices. 
Davy,  Servant  to  Shallow. 
Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  and  Bull-calf, 

Recruits. 
Fang  and  Snare,  Sheriffs  Officers. 
Rumour,  the  Presenter. 
A  Porter.     A  Dancer,  Speaker  of  the  Epilogue. 

Lady  Northumberland. 
Lady  Percy. 
Hostess  Quickly. 
Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Lords,  and  Attendants ;  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messenger, 
Drawers,  Beadles,  Grooms,  &c. 

Scene — England.  _       , 
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PART   II 

INDUCTION. 

Warkworth,     Before  Northumberland! s  Castle, 
Enter  Rumour^  painted  full  of  tcngm^ 

Rumour.  Open  your  ears  ;  for  which  of  you  will  stpp 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce, 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity, 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  worid  : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters  and  prepared  defence,  ' 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other  grief, 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war, 
And  no  such  matter !     Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures, 
An?l  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads. 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude,. 
Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  1  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomise 
Among  my  household  ?     Why  is  Rumour  here  ?  . 
I  run  before  King  Harry's  victory ; 
Who  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury 
Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur  and  his  troops, 
Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 
Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 
To  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  my  office  is 
To  noise  abroad  that  Harry  Monmouth  felli 
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Under  the  wrath  of  nobie  Hotspur's  sword, 
And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 
Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peasant  towns 
Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-eaten. hold  of  ragged  stone, 
Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  crafty-sick.     The  posts  come  tiring  on, 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  learn'd  of  me :  from  Rumour's  tongtie^ 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  th^n  true 
wrongs.  [£xii. 

ACT  FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

TAe  Sa$ne. 

Enter  Lord  Bardolph, 
L.  Bard.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here  ?  oh ! 

The  Porter  opens  the  gate. 

Where  is  ^e  eafl  ? 
Port.  What  shall  I  say  you  are? 
L.  Bard.  .  Tell  thou  the  earl  • 

That  the  Lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 
Port.  His  lordship  is  walk'd  forth  into  the  orchard : 

Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate. 

And  he  himself  will  answer. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

L.  Bard.  Here  comes  the  earl.     \Exit  Porter. 

NfoRTH.  What  new3,  Lord  Bardolph  ?  every  minute  now 

Should  be  the  fatb^  of  some  stratagem. 

The  times  are  wild :  contention,  like  a  horse  , 

Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  Ipose,    , 

And  bears  down  all  before  him. 
L  Bard.  Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
North.  Good,  an  God  will ! 
L.  Bard.  As  good  ,as  heart  can  wish  I 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  .to  the  deaths 
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And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son, 

Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunts 

Killed  by  the  hand  of  Douglas :  young  Prince  John 

And  Westmoreland  and  Stafford  fled  the  field ; 

And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir  John 

Is  prisoner  to  your  son.     O  !  such  a  day, 

So  fought,  so  foUow'd,  and  so  fairly  won, 

Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times, 

Since  Caesar's  fortunes. 

North.  How  is  this  deriVd  ? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

L.  Bard.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  firom 
thence ; 
A  gentleman  well  bred  and  of  good  name. 
That  freely  rendered  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  servant,  Travers,  whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

L.  Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way ; 
And  he  is  furnish'd  with  no  certainties 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travers, 

North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come  with  you? 

Tra.  My  lord,  Sir  John  Umfrevile  tum'd  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings  ;  and,  being  better  hors'd. 
Out-rode  me.     After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed. 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  ill  luqk. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy*s  spur  was  cold. 
With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and  starting  so, 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North.  Ha ) — Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  coid  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  Coldspur  ?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck  ?  .    . 

L.  Bard.  My  lord,  V\\  telLyou  what  t 
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If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  thet  day, 

Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 

I'U  give  my  barony ;  never  talk  of  it. 
North.  Why   should   that    gentleman    that    rode    by 
Travers 

Give  them  such  instances  of  loss  ? 
L.  Bard.  Who,  he?       . 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow  that  had  stolen 

The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  Kfe, 

Spoke  at  a  venture.     Lrook^  here  comes  more  news. 

Enter  Morton, 

North.  Yea,  this  roan's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  ; 
So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  the  imperious  flood 
Hath  left,  a  witn^s'd  usurpation. 
Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

MoR.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord, 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  bis  ugliest  mask         .    . 

'  To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son  and  brother  ? 

Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  i 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd : 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue. 
And  1  my  Percy'§  death,  ere  thou  r^prt'st  it. 
This  thou  wouldst  say, — Your  son  did  thus,  and  thus ; 
Your  brother,  thus ;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds ; 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed. 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise, 
Ending  with  *  brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead.' 

MoR.   Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet ; 
But  for,  my  lord  your  son, — 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead, — 

See,  what  a  ready  toogue  suspicion  hath  ! 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  be  would  not  know, 
Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others'  eyes 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced     Yet  speak,  Morton  .• 
Tell  thou  thy  earl  hisi  divination  lies^g,,,, .^Google 
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And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace, 

And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

MoR.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy 's  dead, — 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so : 
The  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  his  death  ; 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead. 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office,  and  his  tongue" 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remembered  knelling  a  departing  friend. 

L.  Bard.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

MoR.  I  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  would  to  Heaven  I  had  not  seen ; 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreath'd. 
To  Harry  Monmouth  ;  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  tb  the  earth, 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp, 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best-temper'd  courage  in  his  ttoops : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steeVd ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Turn'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that  *s  heavy  in  itself, 
Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed, 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur'-s  loss. 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  feaf 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field.     Then  was  that  noble  Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner ;  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  the  appearance  of  the  king, 
'Gan  vail  his  ^omach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  tum*d  their  backs  ;  and  in  his  flight 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     T||^  j^^(5>f  alt 
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Is  that  the  king  hath  wm)^  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power^  to  encounter  you,  my  lord, 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster 
And  WestmcM-eland.     This  is  the  news  at  full. 

North.  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  mourn 
In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  th\ese  news, 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hir^^,  buckle  under  life. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  lire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms,  even  so  my  limbs. 
Weakened  with  grief,  being^now  enrag'd  with  grief, 
Are  thrice  themselves.     Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice 

crutch ! 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now  with  joints  of  steel 
Must  glove  this  hand :  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoif ! 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  and  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring 
To  frown  upon  the  enraged  Northumberland  1 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth  I  now  let  not  Nature's  hand 
Keep  tfec  wild  flood  confin'd  !  let  order  die  1 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
Reign  in  ail  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  ! 

Tra.  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  my  lord. 

L  Bard.  Sweet  earl,   divorce  not  wisdom  from  ydur 
honour. 

MoR.   The.  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passioai,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  mV  noble  lord. 
And  sumra'd  the  account  of' chance,  before  you  said,— 
*Let  us  make  head/     It  was  yokir  presurmise. 
That  in  the  dole  of  .bk>ws  your  son  might  drop : 
You  knew  he  walk'd  o'er  perils^  on  an  edge, 
More  hkely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o-er: 
You  were  advised  his  flesh  was  «apab^^„^^,,^  Google 
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Of  wounds  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang'd ; 
Yet  did  you  say, — *  Go  forth ; '  and  none  of  this, 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action  ;  what  hath  then  befallen,  . 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought  forth, 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be? 

L.  Bard.  We  all  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss 
Knew  that  we  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas 
That  if  we  wrought  out  life  't  was  ten  to  one ; 
And  yet  we  ventured,  for  the  gain  proposed 
Chok'd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  fear'd, 
And  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth,  body  and  goods. 

MoR.  '  T  is  more  than  time  :  and,  my  most  noble  lord, 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, 
The  gentle  Archbishop  of  York  is  up 
With  well-appointed  powers  :  he  is  a  man 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corse, 
But  shadows,  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight ; 
For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls, 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained^ 
As  men  drink  potions,  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  our  side  :  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls. 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.     But  now  the  bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion : 
Supposed  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts, 
He 's  followed  both  with  body  and  with  mmd, 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  King  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret  stones ; 
Derives  from  Heaven  his  quarrd  and  his  cause ; 
Tells  them  he  doth  bestride  a  bleedmg  land. 
Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolinghroke ; 
And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North.  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak  truth. 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counsel  ev^ry  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety  and  revenge : 
Get  posts  and  letters,  and  makis  firiends  with  speed : 
Never  so  few,  not  never  yet  more  need.         •  [Exgttnt 
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Scene  IL 

London.     A  Street 

Enter  Sir  John  FcUstoff^  with  his  Page  bearing  his 
sword  and  buckler. 

Fal.  Sirrah  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my  water? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy 
water ;  but  for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he  might  have 
more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me :  the 
brain  of  this  foolish-comfpoiinded  clay,  man,  is  not  able 
to  invent  anything  that  tends  to  laughter,  more  than  I 
invent  or  is  invented  on  me:  I  am  not  only  witty  irt 
myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do 
here  walk  before  thee  like  a  sow  that  hath  overwhelmed 
all  her  litter  but  one.  If  the  prince  put  thee  into  my 
service  for  any  other  reason  than  to  set  me  off,  why  then 
I  have  no  judgment.  Thou  whoreson  mandrake,  thou 
art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap  than  to  wait  at  my  heels. 
I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now :  but  I  will 
set  you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and 
send  you  back  again  to  your  master,  for  a  jewel ;  the 
Juvenal,  the  prince  your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet 
fledged.  I  will  sooner  have  a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of 
my  hand,  than  he  shall  get  one  on  his  cheek ;  and  yet 
he  will  not  stick  to  say  his  face  is  a  face-royal.  God 
may  finish  it  when  he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet :  he 
may  keep  it  still  as  a  face-royal,  for  a  barber  shall  never 
earn  sixpence  out  of  it ;  and  yet  he  will  be  crowing  as  if 
he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a  bachelor. 
He  may  keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,' 
I  can  assure  him. — What  said  Master  Dombledon  about 
the  satin  for  my  short  cloak  and  my  slops  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  ^ou  should  procure  him  better 
assurance  than  Bardolph ;  he  would  not  take  his  bond 
and  yours  :  he  liked  not  the  security. 

Fal.  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton !  pray  God 
his  tongue  be  hotter!— A  whoreson  Achitophel!  a  rascally 
yea-forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand,  and 
then  stand  upon  security  ! — The  whoreson  smooth-pates 
do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys 
at  their  girdles  ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in 
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honest  taking  up,  then  must  they  stand  upon  security. 
I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth,  as 
offer  to  stop  it  with  security.  I  looked  he  should  have 
sent  me  two-and-twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a  true 
knight,  and  he  sends  me  security.  Well,  he  may  sleep 
in  security ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance,  and  the 
lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through  it :  and  yet  cannot 
he  see,  though  he  have  his  own  lantern  to  light  him.-  - 
Where 'sBardolph? 

Page.  He 's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your  worship 
a  horse. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he  '11  buy  me  a  horse 
in  Smithfield :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  in  the  stews, 
I  were  manned,  horsed,  and  wived. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  an  Attendant, 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  committed 
the  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  close ;  I  will  not  see  him. 

Ch.  Just.  What 's  be  that  goes  there  ? 

Atten.  Falstaff,  an 't  please  your  lordship. 

Ch.  Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord :  but  he  hath  since  done  good 
service  at  Shrewsbury,  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now  going  witii 
some  charge  to  the  Lord  John  of  Lancaster* 

Ch.  Just.  What,  to  York  ?     Call  him  back  again, 

Atten.  Sir  John  Falstaff ! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder,  my  roaster  is  deaf, 

Ch;  Just.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  anything 
good.^ — Go^  pluck  him  by  the  elbow ;  I  must  speak  with 
him. 

Atten.  Sir  John,— • 

Fal.  What !  a  young  knave,  and  begging  ?  Is  there  not 
wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  doth  not  the  king  lack 
subjects  ?  do  not  the  rebels  want  soldiers  ?  Though  it 
be  a  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame 
to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it  worse  than 
the  name  of  rebellion  can  tell  bow  to  make  it 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  air. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  ycu  were  an  hoDest  man? 
setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside,  I  had 
lied  i«  my  throat  if  I  had  said  so.^,^,,^^^^^ Google 
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At^ehs,  I  pray  you,  dr,  then  set  your  knighthood  and 
your  soldiership  aside,  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you 
lie  in  youT  throat  if  you  say  I  am  any  other  than  an 
honest  man. 

Fal.  I  ^ve  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so  ?  I  lay  aside  that 
which  grows  to. me?  If  tbou  gett'st  any  leave  of  me, 
hang  me :  if  thou  takest  leave,  thou  wert  better  be  hanged. 
You  hunt  counter,  hence  !  avaunt ! 

Atten.  Sir,  ray  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John"  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord  ! — God  give  your  lordship  good 
time  of  day.  I  am  glad  tx>  see  your  lordship  abroad ;  I 
heard  say  your  lordship  was  sick :  I  hope  your  lordship 
goes  abroad  by  advice*  Your  lordship,'  though  not  clean 
past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you^ 
some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time,  and  I  most  humbly 
beseech  your  lordship  to  have  a  reverent  care  of  your 
health. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  I. sent  for  you  before  your  ejqjedi- 
tion  to  Shrewsbury.  ' 

Fal.  An 't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  his  maijesty  is 
returned  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch.  Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty.^ — You  would  not 
come  when  I  sent  fox  you. 

Fal.  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  highness  is  fellen  into 
this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  God  mend  him  ! — I  pray  you,  let  nle 
speak  with  you; 

Fal.  Thi&  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
an 't  please  your  lordship ;  a  kind  of  sleeping  in  the  blooi^ 
a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is.  = 

Fal.  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief;  from  study 
and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  I  have  read  the  cause  oi 
his  effects  in  Galen  :  "it  is  a  kind  of  deafness. 

Ch.  Just.  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the  disease,  lor 
you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather,  an 't  please 
you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not 
marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Ch.  Just.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would  amend 
the  attention  of  your  ears ;  and  I  care  not  if  I  do  become 
your  physician.  oio,tize..vGooQle 

Hi.  H  2  "^ 
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Fau  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so  patient : 
your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of  imprisonment 
to  me  in  respect  of  poverty ;  but  how  I  should  be  your 
patient  to  follow  your  prescriptions,  the  wise  may  make 
some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters 
against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  counsel  in 
the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come. 

Gh.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  you  live  in  great 
infamy. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt .  cannot  live  in 
less. 

Ch.  Just.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste 
is  great. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise:  I  would  my  means 
were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch.  Just.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  n^isled  me:  I  am  the 
fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog, 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound. 
Your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little  gilded  over 
your  night's  exploit  on  Gadshill :  you  may  thank  the  un- 
quiet time  for  your  quiet  o'er-posting  that  action. 

Fal.  My  lord, — 

Ch.  Just.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake  not  a 
sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part 
burnt  out. 

Fal.  a  wassail  candle,  my  lord ;  all  tallow :  if  I  did 
say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch.  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face  but 
should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fal.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  JusTy  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down, 
like  his  ill  angel. 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is  light,  but,  I 
hope  he  that  looks  upon  me  will  take  me  without  weigh- 
ing :  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I  grant,  I  cannot  go,  I 
cannot  tell.  Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  those  coster- 
monger  times»  that  true  valour  is  turned  bear-herd.  Preg- 
nancy is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick  wit  wasted 
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in  giving  reckonkngs :  all  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to 
man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them,  are  nbt  worth 
a  gooseberry.  You,  that  are  old,  ocuisider  not  the  capa-* 
cities  of  us  that  are  young :  you  measure  the  heat  of  bur 
livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls ;  and  we  that  are 
in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,  1  must  confess,  are  wags  toa 

Ch.  Just.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scrdl  of 
youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters 
of  age?  Have  you  not  a  moist  eye,  a  dry  hand,  a  yellow 
chedc,  a  white  beard,  a  decreasing  leg,  an  increasing  belly? 
Is  not  your  voice  broken,  your  wind  short,  your  chin 
double,  your  -wit  single^  and  every  part  about  you  blasted 
with  antiquity,  and  will  you  yet  call  yourself  young  ?  Fie, 
fie,  fie.  Sir  John  I 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  was  bom  about  three  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and  something  a  round 
belly.  For  my  voice,  I  have  lost  it  with  hollaing  and 
singing  of  anthems.  To  approve  my  youth  further,  I  will 
not :  the  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  jui^^ent  and  imder- 
standing ;  and  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand 
marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  hkn.  For 
the  bcQC  O'  the  ear  that  the  prinoe  gave  you^  he  gave  it  like 
a  rude  prince,  and  you  took,  it  like  a:  sensible  lord.  I 
have  checked  him  for  it,  and  the  youttjg  Hon  repents  5 
marry,  not  in  ashes  and  sackcloth,  but  in  new  siiUc  and 
oldsadc.  . 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  God  send  the.  1  prince  a  better  cotw- 
panionl 

Fal.  God  send  die  companion  a  better  prince !  I  can- 
not rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  you  and  Prince 
Harry.  I  hear- you  are  going  with  Lord  John  of  Lancaster 
against  the  archbishop  and  the  £arl  of  Northumberland. 

Fal.  Yea ;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it.  But 
look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  Peace  at  home, 
that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day  ;  for,  by  the  Lord, 
I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to 
sweat  extraordinarily :  if  it  be  a  hot  day,  and  I  brandish 
anything  but  my  bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white 
again.  There  is  not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his 
head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it.  Well,  I  cannot  last  evet. 
But  it  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation  if 
they  have  a  good  thii^  to  make  it  too  common*    If  you 
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will  needs  say  I  am  am  old  man,  you  should  give  xne  rest 
I  would  to  God  my  name  were  no«t  so  terrible  to  the 
enemy  as  it  is :  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  deiUh  with 
rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and  God  bless 
your  expedition.  ' 

Fal.  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pound  to 
furnish  me  forth ?  ■       .< 

Ch.  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny :  you  are  too  im- 
patient to  bear  crosses.  Fare  you  well :  commend  me 
to  my  cousin  Westmoreland.  ' 

[Exeunt  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-m^n  bee*lek  A  man 
can  no  more  separate  age  and  covetousness  than  he  can 
part  young  limbs  and  lechery  ;  but  the  gokit  gallls  the  one, 
and  the  pox  pinches  the  other,  and  so  both  the  degrees 
prevent  my  curses.— Boy ! 

Page.  Sir?  i 

Fal.  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  twopence. 

Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consiiimption  of 
the  purse :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but 
the  disease  is  incurable. — Go  bear  this  letter  to  my  Lord 
of  Lancaster;  this  to  the  prince  pthis  to  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland ;  and  this  to  old  Mistress  Ursula,  whom  I 
have  weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first 
white  hair  on  ray  chin.  About  it.:  you  khow  where  to 
find  me.  [^Exit  Page,]  A  pox  of  this  gout !  or,  a  gout  of 
this  pox !  for  the  on6  or  the  other  plays  the  rogue  with 
my  great  toe.  T  is  no  matter  if  I  do  halt ;  I  hive  the 
ware  for  my  colour,  and  my  pension  shall  seem  the  more 
reasonable.  A  good,  wit  will  make  use  of  anything ;  I 
will  turn  diseases  to  cwamodity.  [Mxit. 

Scene  IIL  , 

York.     A  Room  in  the  Artkbishop^s  Palace, 

JSnfer  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lords  HqLstings^ 
Mowbray^  and  Bardolph. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  atid  khowh  our 
means;  '    • 

And,  my  most  nobie  friends,  I  pray  you  all^ 
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Speak  plainly  ycftir  opinions  of  our  hopes^ :— ^ 
And  first,  lord  marslml,  what  say 'you.  to  it  ? 

MowB.  I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  oar  arms ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  s^^tiisfled 
How  in  our  <means  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  look  with  forehead  bbld  and  'big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  paissattce  of  thekfevg.. 

Hast.  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five-and-twenty  thousand  fwen  of  choice ; 
And  our  supt>lies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  bums 
With  an  incensed -fire  of  iignries. 

L.  Bard.  The  question- then.  Lord  Hastings,  standeftb 
thus  : —      '  .  ■    V 

Whether  our  present  five-<ind-twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  heiid  without  Northumberland. 

Hast.  With  him,  we  may. 

L.  Bard.  Ay,  marvf,  there's  the  poiht : 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thottgbt  too  feeble, 
My  Judgment  is,  we  should  icU3t  step  ttoid  far    .     " 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand ; 
For  in  a  theme  so  bloody*fac*d  as  this; 
Conjecture,  expectation,  aftd  surmise  f 

Of  aids  incerta&i,  should  not  be  admitted.  I 

AfeCH.  Tis  very  true.  Lord  Bardolph ;  for  indeed    i    J 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

L.  Bard.'  It  was,  my  loud ;  who  iin*d  himself  with  hc^d, 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply, 
Flattering  hinftft^  wHh  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  that!  thifesiwiHest  of  hi&  thtwaghts ;     ^ 
And  sOi  with  great  imagination, 
Proper  to  madnlert,  led  his 'powers  to  death,    . 
And  winking  leaped  iiito  destruotioru 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave*  it  never  yet  did  hurt         ' ' 
To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms?  of  hope. 

U  Bard.  Yes,  if  this  present  quality  of  war, 
Indeed  the  instant  action,  a  cause  on  foot, 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing^  buds )  which,  to  prove  ffuit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair 
That  frosts  will  bite  themi     When  we  mean  to  build,  ^ 
We  first  survey  the  plot^  tJien  draw  the  model, 
And  when  we  6ee  the  figure  of  the  b^n^j  QqqqIc 
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Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  ; 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices,  or  at  least  desist 

To  build  at  all  ?    Much  more,  in  this  gr^iat  work 

(Which  is  almost  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down 

And  set  another  up)  should  we  survey 

The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model ; 

Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 

Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estatei 

How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 

To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else 

We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures, 

Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men : 

Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  hot^se 

Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through. 

Gives  o'er  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 

And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyramif . 
Hast.  Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth. 

Should  be  still-bom,  and  that  we  now  possess'd 

The  utmost  man  of  expectation, 

I  think  we  are  a  body  strcn^  enough, 

Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 
L.  Bard.  What!  is  the  king  but  five-and-twentythou 

sand? 
Hast.  To  us  no  more;  nay,  not  so  much,  Lord  Bar 
dolph. 

For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl, 

Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  against  the  French, 

And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 

Must  take  up  us.     So  is  the  unfirm  king 

In  three  divided,  and  his  coffers  sound 

With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 
Arch.  That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengths  together, 

And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance,    . 

Need  not  be  dreaded. 
Hast.  If  he  should  do  so, 

He  leaves  his  back  unarmed,  the  French  and  Welsh 

Baying  him  at  the  heels  :  never  fear  that. 
L  Bard.  Who  is  it  hke  should  lead  his  forces  hither? 
Hast.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Westroorelaivi ; 

Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry,  Monmouth ; 
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But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  Fiench» 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on, 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice. 
Their  over^reedy  love  hath  surfeited. — 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart, 
O  thou  fond  many  i  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  him  be : 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him, 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up* 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howVst  to  find  it.     What  trust  is  in  these  times  ?  . 
They  that,  when  Richard  liv'd,  would  have  him  die^   ^ 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  the  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  *  O  earth,  yield  us  that  king  again, 
And  take  thou  this  I '    O  thoughts  of  men  accurst ! 
Past  and  to  come  seems  best ;  things  present,  worst. 

MowB.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set  on  ? 

Hast.  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be  gone. 

ACT   SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

London.     A  Street, 

Enter  HostesSy  Fang  and  his  Boy  with  her^  and 
Snare  following. 

Hostess.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 
Fang.  It  is  entered. 

Host.  Where 's  your  yeoman  ?     Is 't  a  lusty  yeoman  ? 
will  he  stand  to 't  ? 
Fano.  Sirrah,  where 's  Snare  ? 
Host.  O  Loid  I  ay :  good  Master  Snar^oogle 
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Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Host.  Yea,  good  Master  Snare;  I  have  entered  him 
and  all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  lives,  for 
he  will  stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him :  he  stabbed 
me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly.  In 
good  faith,  he  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his 
weapon  be  out:  he  will  foin  like  any  devil;  he  will 
spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his 
thrust. 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither :  I  '11  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once;  an  he  come  but 
within  my  vice, — 

Host.  I  am  undone  with  his  going;  I  wafrmnt  you, 
he's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score.*— Good  Master 
Fang,  hold  him  sure : — good  Master  Snare,  let  him  not 
'scape.  'A  comes  continuantlyto  Pie  Corner,  (saving 
your  manhoods,)  to  buy  a  saddle;  and  he's  indited 
to  dinner  to  the  Lubbar's  Head  in  Lumbert  Street,  to 
Master  Smooth's  the  silkman:  I  pray  ye,  ■  since  my 
exion  is  entered,  and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the 
world,  let  him  be  brought  in  to  his  answer.  A  hundred 
matk  is  &  long  one  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear ; 
and  I  have  borne,  and  borne,  and  bwme ;  and  have 
been  fobbed  off,  and  fubb^d  off,  from  this  day  to  that 
day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  There  is  no 
honesty  in  such  dealing,  unless  a  woman  should  be  made 
an  ass,  and  a  beast,  to  bear  fevfery  knave's  wrong. — 
Yonder  he  comes  ;  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose  knave, 
Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do  your  offices, 
Master  Fang,  and  Master  Snare ;  do  me,  do  me,  do  me 
your  offices. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff^  -P^^^  ^«^  Bardolph, 
Fal.  Hdw    now?    whose   mare's   dead?    what's  the 
matter  ? 

•  Fang.  Sir  Jc^n,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  <A  Mistress 
Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets  ! — Draw,  Bardolph  :  cut  me  off  the 
villain's  head;  throw  thequfeanin  the  ohannd; 
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Host.  Throw  me  in  the  chanifiel  ?  1 11  throw  thee  m 
thechannel.  Wilt  thou  ?  wilt  thou  ?  thou  bastardly  rogue! 
— Murder,  murder !  O,  thou  honey-suckle  Tillain  I  wih 
thou  kill  God's  officers,  and  the  king's?  O,  thou  hoticy- 
seed  rogue  \  thou  art  a  honey-seed ;  a  tnkn^quelterj  ttnd 
a  woinan*quell6r. 

Fai^  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang:  A  rescue  I  a  rescue ! 

Host.  Good  peopkj  britig  a  rescue  or  two.-*~Thoi] 
wilt  not?  thou  wilt  not?  do  do,  thou  rogu«l  do,  thou 
hemp-seed ! 

Fal.  Away,  you  scuUiont  you  rampalliant  j^ou  tuB- 
tilarian !  I  '11  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended. 

Ch.  Just.  What  is  the  matter?  keep  the  peace  here, 
ho» 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me !  I  beseech  yon, 
stand  to  me!     . 

Ch.  Just.  How  now,.  Sir  John !  what,  are  you  brawling 
here? 

Doth  this  become  ybur  place,  your  time,  and  business  ? 

You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York.— 

Stand  from  him,  fellow c  wherefore  hang'st  upoii  him?' 

Host.  O  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't  please  your 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and  he  is  ar- 
rested at  my  suit. 

Ch.  Just.  For  what  sum  ? 

Host.  It  is  more  than  for  sonae^  my  lord ;  it  is  for  all, 
all  I  have.  He  hath  eatin  me  out  of  house  and  hohae  : 
he  ha^  pifC  ail  my  substance  i«to  that  fat  belly:  of  bis ; 
i)Ut  I  will  haVe  some  of  it  out  again,  or  I  will  i»ide  tfoee 
o-  nights,  like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I  have 
any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch.  Just.  How  comes  this.  Sir  John?  Fie!  what 
man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  ex- 
clamation? Are  you  not  ashamed  to  enforce  a  poor 
widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to  come  by  her  own  ? 

Fal.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself,  and 
the  money  too.     Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel- 
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gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round 
table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in  Whitsun 
week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his 
father  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to 
me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me, 
and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it  ? 
Did  not  goodwife  Keecb,  the  butchtar's  wife,  come  in 
then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow 
a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  us,  she<  had  a  good  dish  of 
prawns,  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  s^me,  whereby 
I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  woUixi  ?  And 
didst  thou  not,  when  she  was  gone  down*stairs,  desire 
me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor  people  ; 
saying  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me  madam  ?  And 
didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty 
shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath  :  deny  it,  if 
thou  canst. 

Fal..  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and  she  says  up 
and  down  the  town  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you.  She 
hath  been  in  good  case,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath 
distracted  her.  But  for  these  foolish  officecs,  I  beseech 
you  I  may  have  redress  against  them. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false 
way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor.  the  throng  of 
words  that  come  with  such  more  than  impudent  sauci- 
ness  from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consideration ; 
you  have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon  the  easy- 
yielding  spirit  of  this  woman,  and  made  her  serve  your 
uses  both  in  purse  and  person. 

Host.  Yes,  in  troth,  my  lord* 

Ch.  Just.  Pr'ythoe,  peace. — Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe 
her,  and  unpay  the  villainy  you  have  done  her :  the 
one  you  may  do  v/ith  sterling  money,  and  the  other  with 
current  repentance. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without 
ret>ly.  You  call  honourable  boldr>ess,  impudent  sauci- 
ness ;  if  a  man  will  court'sy,  and  say  nbthing,  he  is 
virtuous.  No,  my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remember'd,  I 
will  not  be  your  suitor :  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire  deliver- 
ance from  these  officers,  being  upon  hasty  employment 
in  the  king's  affairs. 

Ch.  Just.  You  speak  as  having g|>p^vy(g;3 to  do  wrong: 
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but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputafcbon,  and  satisfy 
the  poor  woiaan. 
Fai^  Come  hither,  hostess.  [Tak$fig  her  aside. 

Enter  Gawer, 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  Master  Gower  I  what  news  ? 
Gow.  The  king,  nay  lord,  and  Harry  Prince  of  Wales 

Are  near  at  band  :  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman  ; — 

Ho»T.  Nay,  you  said  so  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman ; — Come,  no  more  words  of  it 

Host,  By  this  heavenly  ^ound  I  tread  on,  I  must 
be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  tapestry  of  my 
diniog-cihamb«w.    , 

Fal.  Glasses,  gla«rses,  is  the  only  drinking:  and  for  thy 
walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  Prodi- 
gal, or  the  Gernwtn  huntog  in  water-work,  is  worth  a 
thousand  of  these  bed-hangings,  and  these  fly-bitten 
tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  oanst.  Come, 
an  it  were  not  fpr  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a  better 
wench  in  England*  Go^  wash  thy  face,  and  draw  thy 
acticm.  Come,  thou  must  not .  be  in  this  hum<Mir  with 
me.  Dost  not  know  me?  Come,  come,  I  know  thou 
wast  set  on  to  this. 

Host.  Pr'ythee,  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty  nobles : 
i*  faith,  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,  in  good  earnest,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone;  I'll  make  other  shift:  you'll  be  a 
fool  still. 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
gown.  I  hope  you  '11  come  to  supper.  You  '11  pay  me 
all  together  ? 

FALt  Will  I  live?— {72?  Bard.]  Go,  with  her,  with  her; 
hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet  you  at 
supper  ? 

Fal.  No  more  words :  let's  have  her. 

[Exeunt  Hostess^  Beardoiph^  Officers^  and  Page. 

Ch.  Just.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  What  'a  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  Where  lay  the  king  last  night  ? 

Govir.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well:  what  is  the  news, 

^y^^^^  •  Digtized  by  Google 
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Ch.  Just.  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 
Gow.  No ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horse, 

Are  march'd  up  to  my  Lord  of  Lanoister, 

Against  Northumberland  and  the  archbishop. 
Fal.  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my  noble  lord  ? 
Ch.  Just.  You  shall  have  lettem  of  me  presently. 

Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  Master  Gower. 

Fal.  My  lord ! 

Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me  to 
dinner? 

Gow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  htere :  I  thank 
you,  good  Sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being 
you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

Fal;  Will  you  sup  with  me,  Master  GoWlsr? 

Ch.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  thes0 
manners.  Sir  John ?  '  •.    .    . 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  if  they  t)ecomd  rtie  not,  he  Was 
a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — This  is'  the  right  ^nfeing 
grace,  my  \otd;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  pfirtfair.      '• 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  the  Lord  lighted  theef  thou  art'  a 
great  fool.  *         [^xeUHf. 

Scene  IL      ...   ... 

The  Same,    Another  Sireii.       ' 
Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poin$. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  occeeding  weary* 

PoiNS.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  had  thou^  wteoriness 
durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

P.  Hen.  Taith,  it  does  me,  though  it  discolours  the 
CompiexifHi  of  my  greatness  to  ^aicklnowkdge  it.  Doth 
it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

PoiNS.  Why,  a  pritice  should  not  be-so  loosely  studied 
as  to  rememiber  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then  my  appetite  was  not  princely 
got;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  n»w . remember  the  poor 
creature,  small  beer.  But,  iwdeed^  these  humble  con- 
siderations make  me  oat  of  love  ^with  my  greatness. 
What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me  to  remember  thy  name? 
or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow?  or  to  take  n6te  how 
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many  pair  of  Mlk  stockings  thou  hast ;  m.  these,  and 
those  that  were  thy  peach-colotir*d  oiies?  or  to  bear 
the  inventory  of  thy  shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity^;  and 
one  other  for  use?— but  that  the  tennis-court-keeper 
knows  better  than  I,  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with 
thee  when  thou  keepest  not  racket  there,  as-  thou  hast 
not  done  a  great  while,  because  the  rest  of  thy  low- 
countries  have  Ttt^de  a  shift  to  eat  up  thy  holland : 
and  God  knows,  whether  those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins 
of  thy  linen  shall  inherit  his  kingdom ;  but  the  midwives 
say  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault;  whereupon  the 
world  increases,  and  kindtteds  are  mightily  strengthened. 

PoiNS.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so 
hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly !  Tell  me,  how  many 
good  young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers  being  so 
sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is  ? 

P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

Poms.  Yes,  faith,  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing; 

P.  Hen.  It  shall  sefrve  ambng  wits  of  nio  higher  breed- 
ing than  thine.  ' 

Poms.  Go  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing  that 
you  will  tell.    '\  •  ■ 

P.  Hen.  Marry,  I  tell  thee,  it  is  not  meet  that  1 
should  be  sad,  now  my  father  4s  sick :  albeit  I  could  tell 
to  thee  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to 
call  my  friend),  I  could  be  s$d,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Poms.  <  Very  featdly  upon  such  a  subject.  ' 

P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the 
devil's  book,  as  thou  and  Falstaff  for  obduracy  arid  per- 
sistency:  let  the  end  try  the  mart.  But  I  tell  thee,  my 
heart  bleeds  inwardly  that  my  father  is  so  sick;  and 
keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou  art  hath  in  reason 
taken  from  mt  all  osteoitati^  of  sorrow.      - 

Poins.  The  reason  ? 

P.  Hen.  What  wouldst  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  should 
weep? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocriteL 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought ;  and  thou 
art  a  blessed  fellow  to  think  as  every  man  thinks :  never 
a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  roadway  better 
than  thine :  every  man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite  in- 
deed. And  what  acdites  your  most  worshipful  thought 
to  think  so?  .      Digitized  by  Google 
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PoiNS.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and  so 
much  engraffed  to  Fal^taff. 

P,  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

PoiNS.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  of;  I  can  hear 
it  with  mine  own  ears :  the  worst  that  they  can  say  of 
me  is  that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I  am  a 
proper  fellow  of  my  hands ;  and  those  two  things,  I  con- 
fess, I  cannot  help.     By  the  mass,  here  cornea  Bardolph. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff:  he  had 
him  from  me  Christian ;  and  look,  if  tbe  fat  villain  have 
not  transformed  him  ape. 

Bard.  God  save  your  grace. 

P.  Hen.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph. 

Bard.  \To  the  Page,]  Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  you 
bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing?  whepefc^e  blush 
you  now?  What  a  maidenly  man-at-arms  are  you  be- 
come !  Is  it  such  a  matter  to  get  a  pottlerpot's  maiden- 
head? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  ray  lord,  through  a  red 
lattice,  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  face  frpoi  the 
window:  at  last,  I  spied  his  eyes;  apd  methought  he 
had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  new  petticoat,  and 
peeped  through. 

P.  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ? 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit,  away ! 

Page.  Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream,  away ! 

P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boy  :  what  dream,  boy  ? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dreamed  she  was  de- 
livered of  a  fire-brand ;  and  therefore  I  call  him  her 
dream. 

P.  Hen.  a  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation. — 
There  it  is,  boy.  [Gives  him  money. 

Poms.  O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from 
cankers  ! — Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve  thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged  among 
you,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Well,  my  good  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace's 
coming  to  town :  the^je  's  a  letter  for  you. 

PoiNS.  Delivered  with  good  refspeqt. — And,  how  doth 
the  martlemas,  your  master?  ,,,,,,^Google 
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Bard.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

PoiNS.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physician; 
but  that  moves  not  him :  thoqgh  that  be  sick,  it  dies  not. 

P.  H£N.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  with  me 
as  my  dog;  and  he  holds  his. place,  for  look  you  how  he 
writes. 

PoiNS.  [I^eads.]  'John  Falstaff,  knight,' — every  man 
must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to  aame  him- 
self;  even  like  those  that  are  kin  to  the  king,  for  they 
never  prick  their  finger  but  they  say,  *  There  is  some  of 
the  king's  blood  spilt:'  *How  comes  that?'  says  he, 
that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive:  the  answer  is 
as  ready  as  a  borrowar's  cap;  *I  am  the  king's  poor 
cousin,  sir.' 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will  fetch 
it  from  Japhet.     But  to  the  letter : — 

PoiNS.  *Sir  John  Falstaff,  knight,  to  the  son  of  the 
king,  nearest  his  father,  Harry  Prince  of  Wales,  greet- 
ing.'— Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

P.  Hen.  Peace  1 

PoiNS.  'I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Romans  in 
brevity:' — he.  sure  means  brevity  in  breath,  shot- 
winded. — *  I  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee, 
and  I  leave  thee.  Be  not  too  familiar  with  Poins ;  for 
he  misuses  thy  favours  so  much,  that  he  swears  thou 
art  to  marry  his  sister  Nell.  Repent  at  idle  times  as 
thou  may'st,  and  so  farewell. 

Thine,  by  yea  asd  no,  (which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 

as  thou  usest  him,)  Jack  Falstaff  with   my 

familiars;  John  with   my  brothers  and  sisters; 

and  Sir  John  with  all  Europe.' 

My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make  him 

eat  it. 

P.  Hen.  That 's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his  words. 
But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned  ?  must  I  marry  your  sister  ? 

Poms.  God  send  the  wench  no  worse  fortune !  but  I 
never  said  so. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time, 
and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock 
us. — Is  your  master  here  in  London? 

Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  sups  he?  doth  the  oid  boajr  feed  in 
the  old  frank?  00.0. .y Google 
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Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord,  in  Eostcheap. 

P.  Hen.  What  company? 

Page.  Ephesians,  my  lord ;  of  the  old  church, 

P.  Hen.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Page.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  Mistress  Quickly,  and 
Mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet 

P.  Hen.  What  pagan  may  that  be  ? 

Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kinswoman 
of  my  ittaster's. 

P.  Hen.  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish-heifers  are  to  the 
town-bull. — Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned,  at  supper? 

PoiNS.  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord ;  I  '11  follow  you. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph  :^— no  word 
to  your  master  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town :  there 's  for 
your  silence. 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  govern  it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well ;  go.  [Exiunt  Bardolph  and 
Page.] — This  Doll  Tear-sheet  should  be  some  road. 

PoiNS.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  between 
St.  Albans  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstaff'bestow  himself  to- 
night in  his  true  colours,  and  not  ourselves  be  seen  ? 

PoiNS.  Put  on  two  leathern  jerkins  and  aprons,  and 
wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  buH  ?  a  heavy  descension  !  it 
was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to  a  prentice?  a  low 
transformation!  that  shall  be  mine;  for  in  ev^thing 
the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly.     Follow  me,  Ned. 

[Exeunt 

Scene  IU, 

Warkworth,     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Northumberland^  Lady  Northumberland^  and 
Lady  Percy. 

^ORTH.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife  and  gentle  daughter. 

Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs : 

Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times. 

And  be  like  them  to  Percy  troublesome. 
Lady  N.  I  have  given  over,  I  will  speak  no  more. 

Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 
North.  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn. 
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And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it.. 

Lady  P.  O,  yet,  for  God^s  sake,  go  not  to  these  wars ! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  yOu  broke  your  woid,' 
When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than  now ; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persua^ded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 
There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours,  and  your  son's : 
For  yours, — may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 
For  his, — it  stuck  upon  him  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven :  and-  by  his  light 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts ;  he  was  indeed  the  glass  ' 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs  that  practise  not  his  gait ; 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ;       .    : 
For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tardily 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse 
To  seem  like  him :  so  that  in  speech,  in  gait,  . 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 
He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 
That  fashioned  others.     And  him, — O  wondrous  him  ! 
O  miracle  of  men  ! — bim  did  you  leave, 
(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you,) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvHoitage  ,•  to  abide  a  field 
Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible  : — so  you  left  him. 
Never,  O  !  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong 
To  hold  your  honour  more  {jrecise  and  nice 
With  others  than  with  him  t  let  them  alone. 
The  marshal  and  the  archbishop  are  strong : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck, 
Have  talked  of  Monmooth-s  grave. 

North.  Beshrew  your  heart. 

Fair  daughter  !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go  and  meet  with  danger  there, 
Or  it  win  seek  me  in  another  place     gt  zed  by  Google 
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And  find  me  worse  provided. 

IvADY  N.  O  J  fly  to  Scotland, 

Till  that  the  nobles  and  the  armed  commons 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Lady  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king, 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
To  make  strength  stronger ;  but  for  all  our  loves, 
First  let  them  try  themselves.     So  did  your  son  : 
He  was  so  suffered ;  so  came  I  a  widow, 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes, 
That  it  «iay  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me,     Tis  with  my 
mind 
As  with  the  tide  swelPd  up  unto  its  height. 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way  i 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop. 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back. — 
I  will  resolve  for  Scotland  :  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.        [Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. 

London,     A  Room  in  the  Soar's  Head  Tavern,  in 
Eastcheap, 

Enter  two  Drawers, 

First  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought  there  ? 
apple-johns?  thou  know'st  Sir  John  cannot  endure  an 
apple-john. 

Second  Draw.  Mass,  thou  sayest  true.  The  prince 
once  set  a  dish  of  apple-johns  before  him,  and  told  him 
there  were  five  more  Sir  Johns ;  and,  putting  off  his  hat, 
said,  *  I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry,  round, 
old,  withered  knights.'  It  angered  him  to  the  heart, 
but  he  hath  forgot  that. 

First  Draw.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down : 
and  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise ;  Mistress 
Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  music.  Despatch : — 
the  room  where  they  supped  is  too  hot ;  they  '11  come  in 
straight. 

Second  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince  and 
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master  Poins  anon  5  and  they  will  put  cm  two  of  our 
jerkins  and  aprons,  and  Sir  John  must  not  know  of  it : 
Bardolph  hath  brought  word. 

First  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis  :  it 
will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

Second  Draw.  I  'U  see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.  [Exit 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Tear-sheet, 

Host.  I' faith,  sweetheart,  methinks  now  you  are  in 
an  excellent  good  temperality :  your  pulsidge  beats  as 
extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire,  and  your  colour,  I 
warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose ;  but,  i'  faith,  you  have 
drunk  too  much  canaries,  and  that 's  a  marvellous  search- 
ing wine,  and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can  say, 
*  What 's  this  ? '     How  do  you  now  ? 

Doll.  Better  than  I  was.     Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that's  well  said;  a  good  heart's  worth 
gold.     Lo  !  here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Falstaffy  singing. 

Fal.  'When  Arthur  first  in  court' — Empty  the  Jordan. 
— *  And  was  a  worthy  king.'  [Exit  Drawer!]  How  now. 
Mistress  Doll? 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm  :  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect;  an  ithey  be  once  in  a  calm, 
they  are  sick. 

Doll.  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you 
give  me  ? 

Fal.  You  make  fat  rascals,  Mistress  Doll. 

Doll.  I  make  them !  gluttony  and  diseases  make  them ; 
I  make  them  not 

Fal.  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  you  help 
to  make  the  diseases,  Doll :  we  catch  of  you,  Doll,  we 
catch  of  you ;  grant  that,  my  poor  virtue,  grant  that. 

Doll.  Ay,  maxry ;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  *  Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  ouches  : ' — for  to 
serve  bravely  is  to  co0ie  halting  off,  you  know  :  to  come 
off  the  breach  with  his  pike  b^t  bravely,  and  to  surgery 
bravely  j  to.venture  upon  the  charged  chambers  bravely! — 

Doll.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  congejr,  hang  yourself ! 

Host,  By  my  tn)th,  this  is  the  old  fashion :  you  two 
never  meet  but  ygu  fall  to  some  discord.  You  are  both, 
in  good  troth,  as  rheumatic  as  two  dry  toa^^t^^^ou  cannot 
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one  bear  with  another's  confirmities.  Wh^fthe  good- 
year  I  one  must  bear,  and  that  must  be  you  :  you  are  the 
weaker  vessel,  as  they  say,  the  emptier  vessel. 

Doll.  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a>  huge  full 
hogshead  ?  there  *s  a  whole  m^chaftt^s  venture  of  Bour- 
deaux  stuff  in  him  :  you  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better 
stuffed  in  the  hold. — Come,  I'll  be  friends  with  thee, 
Jack :  thou  art  going  to  the  wars ;  and  whether  I  shall 
ever  see  thee  again  or  no,  there  is  nobody  cares. 

Re-enter  Drawer.  , 

Draw.  Sir,  Ancient  PistoPs  held w,  and  would  speak 
with  you. 

Doll.  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal !  let  him  not  come 
hither  :  it  is  the  foul-mouthed'st  ro^e  in  England. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  cotfte  here :  noj  by 
my  faith  ;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours ;  I  '11  no 
swaggerers.  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  very 
best. — Shut  the  door ; — there  comes  no  swaggerers  here  : 
I  have  not  lived  all  this  while,  to  have  swaggering  now. 
— ^SJiut  th6  door,  I  pray  you.  '    .         ' 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess? 

Host.  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  Sir  John  :  there  co-mes 
no  swaggerers  hem. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  Tilly-fally,  Sir  John,  never  tell  me  :  your  ancient 
swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was  before  Master 
Tisick,  the  deputy,  the  other  day;  and,  as  he  said  to 
me, — it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wednesday  last, — 
' Neighbour  Quickly,*  says  he; — Master  Dumb,  our 
minister,  was  by  then; — *  Neighbour  Quickly,*  says  he, 
*  receive  those  that  are  civil;  for,^said  he,  *you  are  in 
an  ill  name;' — now  'a  said  so,  I  can  tell  whereupon; 
*for,*  says  he,  'you  are  an  honest  woman,  and  well 
thought  on ;  therefore  take  heed  what  guests  you  receive  : 
receive,'  says  he,  *no  swaggering  companions.' — There 
comes  none  here;— you  would  bless  you  to  hear  what 
he  said. — No,  I  '11  no  swaggerers. 

Fal.  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess;  a  tame  cheater, 
i'  faith ;  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  «t  pt^p^  grey- 
hound :  he  will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her 
feathers  turn  back  in  any  ishow  of  resist^rtce.-^Gall'  him 
up,  drawer.  «  Dig.iz'ed  by  Google 
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Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him?  I  will  bar  no  honest 
man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater ;  but  I  do  not  love  swag- 
gering :  by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse,  when  one  says 
swagger.  Feel,  masters,  how  I  shake;' look  you,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Doll.  So  you  do,  hostess* 

Host.  Do  I?  yea,  in  very  truth  do  I,  an't  were  an 
aspen-leaf.     I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Bardolph^  and  Page, 

PiST.  God  save  you,  Sir  John ! 

Fal.  Welcome,  Ancient  Pistol  Here,  Pistol,  I  charge 
you  with  a  cup  of  sack :  do  you  discharge  iipon  mine 
hostess. 

PiST.  I  will  discharge  upon  her,  Sir  John,  with  two 
bullets. 

Fal.  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir ;  you  shall  hardly  offend  her. 

Host.  Come,  I  '11  drink  no  proofs  nor  no  bullets.  I  '11 
drink  no  more  thin  will  do  me  good,  for  ik)  man's 
pleasure,  I. 

PiST.  Then- to  you,  Mistress  Dorothy:  I  will  charge 
you. 

Doll.  Charge  me?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion. 
What '  yoii  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack>linen 
mate!  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away!  I  am  meat 
for  your  master. 

PiST.  I  know  you,  Mistress  Dorothy. 

Doll.  Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal !  you  filthy  bung, 
away  I  By  this  wine,  I  '11  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy 
chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me.  Away,  yoii 
bottle-ale  rascal!  you  basket-hilt  stale  juggler,  you  !-*- 
Since  when,  I  pi^y  you,  sir? — God's  light!  with  two 
points  on  your  shoulder  ?  much  \ — 

PiST.  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

Fal.  No  more.  Pistol :  I  would  not  have  you  go  off 
here.     Discharge  yourself  of  our  company,  Pistol. 

Host.  No,  good  Captain  Pistol;  not  here,  sweet  captain. 

Doll.  Captain !  thou  abominable  damned  cheater,  art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called  captain  ?  An  captains 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  'truncheon  you  out,  for 
taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  have  earned 
them.  You  a  captain,  you  slave  !  for  what  ?  for  tearing 
a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy-house  ? — He  a  captain  ! 
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hang  hini)  rogae !  he  lives  upon  mouldy  stewed  prunes, 
and  dried  cakes.  A  captain !  these  villains  will  make  the 
word  captain  as  odious  as  the  word  *  ocscupy/  which  was 
an  excellent  good  word  before  it  was  ill-sorted :  therefore 
captains  had  need  look  to 't. 

Bard.  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancieat. 

Fau  Hark  thee  hither,  Mistress  Doll. 

PiST.  Not  I :  I  tell  thee  what.  Corporal  Bardolph ;  I 
could  tear  her. — I  '11  be  revenged  on  her. 

Page.  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

PiST.  I'll  see  her  damned  first; — to  Pluto's  danmed 
lake,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures  vile 
also*  Hold  hook  and  line,  say  I.  Down  1  d^wn,  dogs! 
down,  faitors !     Have  we  not  Hiren  here? 

Host.  Good  Captain  Peesel,  be  quiet ;  it  is  very  late> 
i'  faith.     I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 
PiST.  These  be  good  humours^  indeed  I   Shall  pack-horses, 

And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia, 

Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day, 

Compare  with  Caesars,  and  with  Cannibals, 

And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 

King  Cerberus,  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 

Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? 

Host.  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very  bitter  words. 

Bard.  Be  gone,  good  ancient :  this  will  grow  to  a  brawl 
anon, 
PiST.  Die  men  like  dogs ;  give  crowns  like  pins. 

Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host.  On  my  word,  captain,  there 's  none  such  here. 
What  the  good-year!  do  you  think  I  would  deny  her? 
For  God's  sake,  be  quiet 
PiST.  Then  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis* : 

Come,  give 's  some  sack. 

St  fortune  me  tormente,  sperato  me  coniente. — 

Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire : 

Give  me  some  sack ;  and,  sweet-heart,  lie  thou  there. 

\^Laying  down  his  sword. 

Come  we  to  full  points  here,  and  are  etceteras  nothing? 

Fal.  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet. 

PiST.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  What !  we  have 
seen  the  seven  stars. 

Doll.  For  God's  sake,  thrust  bim  down-stairs  !  I  cannot 
endure  such  a  fustian  rascaU 
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PiST.  Thrust  him  down-stairs !  know  we  not  Galloway 
nags? 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat 
shilling :  nay,  an  he  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  he 
shall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard,  Come,  get  you  down-stairs. 
PiST.  What!    shall   we   have    incision?    shall   we   im- 
brue ? —  [Sna^cktng  up  his  sward. 

Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful  days  ! 

Why  then^  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  woun<k 

Untwine  the  Sisters  Three  1    Come,  Atropos,  I  say  1 

Host.  Here 's  goodly  stuff  toward ! 

Fal.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

Doll.  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  1  pray  thee^  do  not  draw. 

Fal.  Get  you  down^stairs.  [Dratuittg, 

Host.  Here 's  a  goodly  tumult !  I  '11  forswear  keying 
house,  afcnre  I'll  be  in  these  tirrits  and  frights.  So; 
murder,  I  warrant  now. — Alas,  alas  1  put  up  your  naked 
weapons ;  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

[Exeunt  BurMph  and  Pistol, 

Doll.  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  be  quiet :  the  rascal  is  gone. 
Ah  1  you  whoreson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Host.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  groin?  methought  he 
made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 

Re-enter  Bardolph, 

Fal.  Have  you  turned  him  out  o'  doors? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir :  the  rascal 's  drunk.  You  have  hurt 
him,  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

Fal.  a  rascal  1  to  brave  me  1 

Doll.  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you!  Alas,  poor 
ape,  how  thou  sweat'st!  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face,; 
— come  on,  you  whoreson  chops. — Ah,  rogue.!  i'  f^ith,  I 
love  thee.  Thou  art  as  valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy, 
worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten  times  better  than  the 
Nine  Worthies.     Ah,  villain  ! 

Fal.  a  rascally  slave  !  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in  a  blanket. 

Doll.  Do,  if  thou  darest  for  thy  heart :  if  thou  dost, 
I  '11  canvass  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 

Enter  Music. 

Page*  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Fal.  Let   them   play.— Play,  sirs.-^Sit  @j^(5gj^  knee, 
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Doll— A  rascal  bragging  slave  1  .the  rogue  fled  from  me 
lik3  quicksilver. 

Doll.  V  faith,  and  thou  followedst  him  like  a  church. 
Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'  days,  and  foinlng  o'  nights, 
and  begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven?  . 

Enter  behind^  Prime  Henry  and  Foins^  disguised  like 
Drawers, 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Doll!  do  not  speak  like  a  death's- 
head  :  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

Doll.  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

Fal.  a  good  shallow  young  fellow:  he  iwouid  have 
made  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped  bread  well. 

Doll.  They  say  Poins  has  a  good  wit 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit  ?  hang  him,  baboon !  his  wit  is  as 
thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard :  there  is  no  mcxre  conceit 
in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet 

Doll.  Why  does  the  prince  love  him  so,  then? 

Fal.  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness ;  and  he 
plays  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conga:  and  fehnel ;  and 
drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap*dragOQ8 ;  and  rides  the 
wild-mare  with  the  boys ;  and  jumps  upon  joint*stobls  ; 
and  swears  with  a  good  grace  \  and  .wears  his  boot  very 
smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg;  and  breeds  no 
bate  with  telling  of  discreet  stories;  and  such  other 
gambol  faculties  he  has,  that  show  a  weak  minkl  amd  an 
able  body,  for  the  which  the  prince  admits  hi!h  :  for  the 
prince  himself  is  such  another ;  the  weight  of  a  hair  will 
turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdupdis* 
'  P;  Hen.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have  his  ears 
6ut  off? 

Poms.  Let 's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen.  Look,  whether  the  wrdiened  dder  hath  not 
his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot* 

Poins.  Is  it  not  strange  that  desire  should  so  many 
years  outlive  performance? 

Fal.  K'is^  me,  DoH. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction ! 
what  says  the  almanac  to  that  ? 

Poins.  And,  look,  whether  the  fierv  Trigon,  his  man, 
be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  taoies,  his  note-'book, 
his  counsel-keeper.  ^        i :     ,  . 
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Fal.  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

Doll.  By  my  troth,  I  kiss  thee  i^ith  a  most  constant 
heart. 

Fal.  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

Doll.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy 
young  boy  of  them  all.  > 

Fal.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?  I  shall  receive 
money  on  Thursday ;  shalt  have  a  cap  to-morfx)Wt  A 
merry  song !  come :  it  grows  late ;  we  *11  to  bed.  Thou  'It 
forget  me  when  I  am  gone. 

Doll.  By  my  trdth,  thdu  'It  setme^a-weeping,  an  tbcw 
sa/st  so :  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome  till 
thy  return. — Well,  hearken  the  end.      ' 

Fal.  Some  sack,  Francis  1 

P.  Hen.,  P6ins.  Anon,  anon,  wr.  [A4k)afiti^g.' 

Fal.  Ha!  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's.— And  art  not 
thou  P(Mns  his  brother? 

P.  Hen;  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  cofntinents,  what 
a  life  dost  thou  lead ! 

Fal.  a  better  than  thou :  I  '43Ltn  a  gentleifaan  5  thou 
art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir ;  and  I  come  to  draw  you  out 
by  the  ears.   ■  '  i 

Host.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace!  by  my 
troth,  welcome  to  London.— Now,  the  Lord  bless  tha/li 
sweet  face  of  thine  1    O  Jesu  t"  are  you  t?ome  from  Wal^fe  ? 

Fal.  Thoti  whci"eS6n  mad  compound  of  majestyj^^-by 
this  light  <t6sh  and' corrupt  blood,  thou  art  welcome* 

'      •  [Pacing  Ms^^tmdtff  an  JDtfih 

Doll.  How,  you  fat  fool!    I  scom you. 

Poms.  My  lord,  he  will  drive-you  out  of  ^oiir  revenge 
and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  tJOt  the  heat     ' 

P.  Hen.  Thou  whoreson  canidle-mine,  you,  how.  ivildy 
did  you  spdak  of  tne  even  rlow  bttfom' this:  honest; 
virtuoite,  civil  gchttewoman  ?  ' 

Host.  God's  blessing  of  your  good  heart  f  and  so  6he 
is,  by  my  troth.  ■  •   •     • 

Fal.  Didst  thou  hear  me?  ' 

P.  Hen.  Yea;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did  whfen 
you  ran  away  by  Gadshill:  you  knew  I  was  at  your 
back,  arid  spbkfe  it  bn  purpose  »to  try  my  patience; 

Fal.  No,  no,  no;  not  so;  I  did  not  thkik  thou  waSt 
within  hearing.  ^        . 
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P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  conCess  the  wiliiil 
abuse ;  and  thea  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour ;  no  abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  pantler, 
and  bread-chlpper,  and  I  know  not  what  ? 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

PoiNS.  No  abuse ! 

Fal.  No  abuse^  Ned,  i'  the  world :  honest  Ned,  none. 
I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked 
might  not  fall  in  love  with  him  ;r— in  wh}cb  doing,  I  have 
done  the  part  of  a  easeful  friend,  and  a  true  subject, 
and  thy  father  is  to  give  mej  thanks  for  it  No  abuse, 
Hal ; — none,  Ned,  none ; — no^;  'faith,,  bpy^,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  puee  f^^  and  entke 
cowardice  doth  not  make  the^  wrong. this  virtuous 
gentlewoman  to  close  with. us?  I^  sb^.. of,  th^  wicked ? 
Is  thine  hostess  here  of  the  wicked?  Oc.i?  the  boy  of 
the  wicked?  Or  honest  BardoJph^  who^  zeal  burns  in 
his  nose,  of  the  wicked  ? 

PoiNS.  AnSiwer,  thou  dead  elmi  answer. 

Fal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph  irre- 
coverable ;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  ,where 
he  doth  nothing  but  roast  maltworms.  For  the  boy, 
there  is  a  good  angel  about  him)  ^.ut  the  devil  outbids 
him  too. 

P.  Hen»  For  the  women  ? 

Fal.  For  one  of  them,  she  is  in  hell  already,  and 
burns  poor  souls.  For  the  other,  I  owi5  her  mopey^  and 
whether  she  be  damned  for  that^  I  know  not. 

Host.  No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art. not;  I  think  thou  art  quit 
for  that.  Marry,  there  is  another  indictment  upon  thee, 
for  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house^  contrary  to 
the  law ;  for  the  which  I  think  thou  wilt  howl. 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  spj  what 's  a  joint  pf  mutton 
or  two  in  a  whole  Lent?       . 

P.  Hen.  You,  gentlewoman, — 

Doll.  What  says  your  grace?. 
'  Fal.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels  against 

.[Knotting  heard. 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ?  look  to  tj^e  door 
theire>  Francis.  ,  ( 
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Enter  Feto, 

P.  Hen.  Peto,  how  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Peto.  The  king  your  father  is  at  Westminster ; 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts 
Come  from  the  north  :  and,  as  I  came  along, 
I  met  and  overtook  a  dozen  captains, 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns, 
And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  By  Heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time, 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  mdt, 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword  and  cloak.— Falstaff,  good  night 

\Exeunt  Prince  Henry,  Poins^  Peto^  and  Bardolph, 
Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night, 

and  we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  unpicked.    \Knoeking 

hcard,'\     More  knockmg  at  the  door  I 

Re-enter  Bardolph, 

How  now?  what's  the  matter? 
Bard.  You  must  away  to  court,  sir,  presently ; 

A  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

Fal.  \To  the  Page.]  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah. — 
Farewell,  hostess; — farewell,  Doll.  You  see,  my  good 
wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after :  the  unde- 
server  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on. 
Farewell,  good  wenches.  If  I  be  not  sent  away  post,  I 
will  see  you  again  ere  I  go» 

Doll.  I  cannot,  speak;  if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to 
burst, — well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyself. 

Fal.  Farewell,  farewell, 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Bardolph, 

Host.  Well,  fare  thee  well :  I  have  known  thee  these 
twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod-time ;  but  an  honester, 
and  truer-hearted  man — well,  fare  thee  well. 

Bard.  [  Within^^  Mistress  Tear-sheet, — 

Host.  What's  the  matter? 

Bard.  [  Within?^  Bid  Mistress  Tear-sheet  come  to  my 
master. 

Host.  O!  run,  Doll,  ran;  run,  good  Doll./- L&^w«r. 
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ACT   THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace.    - 

Enter  King  Henry  in  his  night-gown^  with  a  Page, 

K.  Hen.  Go,  call  the  Earls  of  Surrey  and  of  Warwick ; 

But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these  letters. 

And  well  consider  of  them.     Make  good  speed. 

\Exit  Page. 
How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  ! — O  sleep  !  O  gentle  sleep ! 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee» 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  hush'd  with  bugzing  night-flies  to  thy  clumber, 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great/ 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  luird  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  tlie  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge. 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monsttous  heads,  and  Tiahging  them 
With  deafning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 
That  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes  ?     '   •' 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  S6  rude ; 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  meatis  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a; king?    Then,  happy  Idw,  lie  dom*  \ 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Surrey. 
War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ! 
K.  Hen.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords? 
War.  'Tis  orte  o'clock,. and  past 
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K.  Hen.  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all,  my  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you? 

War.  We  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  perceive  the  body  of  our-  kingdom 
How  foul  it  is;  what  rank  diseases  grow, 
And  with  what  danger  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body*  yet  disleniper'd, 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restored 
With  good  advice  and  littfe  medicine. 
My  Lord  Northumberland  will  $oon  be  coord* 

K.  Hen.  O  God  !  that  one  might  read  the*  book  of  fatie, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  jEnountiiin»  level,  and  the  continent, 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea  !  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beacby-'giiidte  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  N^une's  hips ;  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers'  liquors  i     O,  if  this  were  seen; 
The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through, 
What  perils  pa3t,  what  cijosses  to  ensu^. 
Would  shut,  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 
' T  is  not  ten  years  gone 

Since  Richard  and  Northumberland,  great  friends, 
Did  feast  tpgether>  and  in  two  years  after 
Were  they  at  wars :  it  is  but  eight  years  since 
This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
Who  like  a  .brother  toil'd  in  my  affairs. 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot : 
Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 
Gave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by, 
[To  Warwick.]  You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember^ 
When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brimful  of  tears, 
Then  checked  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov*d  a  prophecy  ? 

*  Northumberland,  thow  ladder  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne ; ' — 
Though  then,  God  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent. 
But  that  necessity  so  boVd  the  state. 

That  I  and  greatriess  were  compelled  to  kiss ; 
*The  time  shall  come/  thus  did  he  follow  it, 

*  The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  bl:eak  into  corruption  :' — so  went  on,Q^^  j^ 
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Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition,. 
And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War.  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceas'd ; 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intredsured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time ; 
And  by  the  necessary  form  of  this 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him, 
Would  of  that  seed  grow  to  a  greater  falseness, 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
Unless  on  you. 

K,  Hen.  Are  these  things  then  necessities  ? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities ; 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us. 
They  say  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord :        1 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo, 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd. — Please  it  your  grace 
To  go  to  bed ;  upon  my  Kfe,  my  lord, 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth, 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  received 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  iH, 
And  these  unseasoned  hours  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

And  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land.     [^Exiunt 

Scene  II. 
Court  before  Justice  Shallow's  House  in  Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Shallow  and  Silence^  meeting ;  Mouldy^  Shadow, 
Wart,  Feeble,  Bull-calf  and  Servants^  behind, 

Shal.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir ;  give  me  your 
hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir :  an  early  stirrer,  by  the 
rood.     And  how  doth  my  good  cousin  Silence  ? 
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SiL.  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  fallow. 

Shal.  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow  ?  and 
your  fairest  daughter,  and  mine,  my  god-daughter  Ellen  ? 

SiL.  Alas  I  a  black  ousel,  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say  nly  cousin 
William  is  beooine  a  good  sdiolar.  He  is  at  Oxford, 
still,  is  he  not  ? 

SiL.  Indeed,  sir ;  to  ray  cost 

Shal.  He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  court  shortly.  I 
was  once  of  Clement's  Inn ;  where  I  think  they  will  talk 
of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

SiL.  You  were  called  lusty  Shallow  then,  cousin. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  anything ;  and  I  would 
have  done  anything  indeed  too,  and  roundly  too.  There 
was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and  black 
George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pkkbone,  and  Will  Squele,  a 
Cotswold  man;  you  had  not  four  such  swinge-bucklers 
in  all  the  inns  of  court  again :  and  I  may  say  to  you,  we 
knew  where  the  bona-robas  were,  and  had  the  best  of 
them  all  at  commandment.  Then  was  Jack  Falstaff, 
now  Sir  Jbhn,  a  boy,  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

SiL.  This  Sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither  anon 
about  soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  same  Sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him 
break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate,  when  he  was  a 
crack  not  thus  high :  and  the  very  same  day  did  I  fight 
with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's 
Inn.  Jesu  !  JeSu  !  the  mad  days  that  I  have  spent  I  and 
to  see  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead ! 

SiL.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shau  Certain,  't  is  certain ;  very  sure,  very  sure :  death, 
as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all ;  all  shall  die.  How 
a  good  yoke  of  blillocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 

SiL.  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal.  Death  i^  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your  town 
living  yet? 

SiL.  Dead,  sir. 

Shal.  Jesu!  Jesu!  dead!— he  drew  a  good  bow; — 
and  dead  I — he  shot  a  fine  shoot : — ^John  of  Gaunt  loved 
him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his  head.  Dead  ! 
— he  would  have  clapped  in  the  clout  at  twelve  score ; 
and  carried  you  a  fcHrehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and  fourteen 
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and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  maa's  heart  good 
to  see.— ^How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ? 

Siu  Thereafter  as  th^  be ;  a  score  of  good  ewes  may 
be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead  ? 

81L.  Here  come  two  of  Sir  John  FalstaiTs  men  as  I 
think. 

Enter  Bardolpk^  and  one  with  Mm, 

£akI>.  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen,  I  beseech 
you,  which  is  Justice  Shallow  ? 

Shal.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir ;  a  poor  esquire  of  this 
county,  and  one  of  the  king^s  justices  of  the  peace.  What 
is  your  good  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Bard,  My  captain,  sir^  commends  him  to  you;  my 
captain.  Sir  John  Falstaif :  a  tall  gentleman,  by  Heaven, 
and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

Shal.  He  greets  me  well,  sir  :  I  knew  him  a  good  back- 
sword man.  How  doth  the  good  knight?  may  I  ask 
how  my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  accommodated 
than  with  a  wife. 

Shal.  It  is  well  said,  in  feith,  sir;  and  it  is  well  said 
indeed  too.  Better  accommodated  ! — it  is  good ;  yea, 
indeed,  is.  it :  good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were,  very 
commeiKiable.  Accommodated  1  it  comes  oiaccommodo  : 
very  good ;  a  good  phrase. 

-  Bard.  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  have  heard  the  word.  Phrase, 
call  you  it  ?  By  this  good  day,  I  know  npt  the  phrase : 
but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a  soldier- 
like word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  good  command,  by 
Heaven.  Accommodated;  that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as 
they  say,  accommodated ;  or,  when  a  man  is, — ^^being,— 
whereby, — he  may  be  thought  to  be  accommodated,  which 
is  an  excellent  thing. 
.  Shal.  It  is  very  just.— Look,  here  com^sgood  Sir  John. 

JEnter  Falstaff, 

— Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  worship -s  good 
hand.  By  my  tc6th,  you  look  well,  and  b^ar  your  years 
very  well:  welcome,  good  Sir  John..     . 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  to  see  you  well,  good  Master  Robert 
Shallow. — ^Master'  Sure-caard,  as  1  thmJc* 
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Shal.  No,  Sir  John ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence,  in  cam* 
mission  with  me. 

Fal.  Good  Master  ^lence,  it  well  befits  you  should  be 
of  the  pejELoe. 

SiL.  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fie !  this  is  hot  weather. — GentleraeO)  have  yeu 
provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  sufficient  men?      '         ' 

Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  sir.     Will  you  sit? 

Fal.  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseedi  you. 

Shal.  Where 's  the  roll  ?  where 's  the  roll  ?  whereas  the 
roll  ? — Let  me  see,  let  me  see,  let  me  see^  so>  so,  so,  so. 
Yea,  marry,  sir : — Ralph  Mouldy ! — lei  them  appear  as  I 
call ;  let  them  do  so,  let  theiri  do  so.-i-^Let  me  see ;  where 
is  Mouldy?; 

Movh,  Here,  an  it  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you,  Sir  John  ?  a  good-limbed  fellow ; 
young,  strong,  and  of  good  friends.  .  .  .  .« 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ?  ' 

MouL.  Yea,  an  it  please  you. 

Fal.  'T  is  the  more  time  thou  wert  used*.  ! 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  most  excellent,  i'  faith !  things  that 
are  mouldy  lack  use:  very  angular  good  f— In  faith,  well 
said,  Sir  John;  very  well  said. 

Fal.  [To  Skal/im^,]  Prick  him. 

MouL.  I  was  pricked  well  enough  before,  an  you  could 
have  let  me  alone  :  my  old  dame  will  beuridone  now,  for 
one  to  do  her  htisbaiidry,  and  her  drudgery.:  You  netd 
not  to  have  pricked  me^  there  are  other,  men  fitter  to  go 
out  than  I.  ,      . 

Fal.  Goto;  peace.  Mouldy  I  you  shall -go.  Mouldy,  it 
is  time  you  were  spent^ 

MotrL.  Spent! 

Shal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace!  stand  aside:  kariefw  you 
where  you  are? — For  the  other,  Sir  John  j-^-let  me. see*— 
Simon  Shadow!  ':  :  ' 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  me  have  him  tso  sit  undfcr :  he 's 
like  to  be  a  cold  soldier.  ■ 

Shal.  Where 's  Shadow  ? 

Shad.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whose  soil  art  thou  ? 

Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son  !  like  enough ;  and  thy  father's 
shadow:  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the  shadow  of  the 
HL  I  2 
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male :  it  is  often  so,  indeed ;  but  not  of  the  father's  sub- 
stance. 

Shal.  Do  you  like  him,  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  summer, — prick  him;  for 
we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster-book. 

Shal.  Thomas  Wart ! 

Fal.  Where 's  he  ? 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Wart  ? 

Wart.  Yea,  sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart* 
'  Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluous,  for  his  apparel  is  buiit  upon 
his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins :  pwrick 
him  no  more. 

Shal,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — you  can  do  it,  sir;  you  can  do  it : 
I  commend  you  well. — Francis  Feeble  I 

Fee.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble; 

Fee.  a  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  ? 

Fal.  You  may ;  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor,  he 
would  have  pricked  you. — Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes 
in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's 
petticoat  ? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir :  you  can  have  no  more. 

Fal.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor!  well  s^id,  cou- 
rageous Feeble !  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the  wrathful 
dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse. — Prick  the  woman's 
tailor.     Well,  Master  Shallow,  deep  Master  Shallow, 

Fee.  I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  sin 

Fal.  I  would  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor,  that  thou  mightst 
mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  cannot  put  him  to 
a  private  soldier,  that  is  the  leader  of  so  many  thousands : 
let  that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble. 

Fee.  It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. — Who  is 
next? 

Shal.  Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green  ! 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bull-calf. 

Bull.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,:  a  likely  fellow ! — Come,  prick  me  Bull- 
calf  till  he  roar  again.  r-        t 
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Bull.  O  Lord  I  good  my  lord  captain, — 

Fal.  What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art  pricked  ? 

Bull.  O  Lord !  sir,  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

Fal.  What  disease  hast  thou  ? 

Bull.  A  whoreson  cold,  sir;  a  cough,  sir;  which  I 
caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affairs,  upon  his  corona- 
tion-day, sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown;  we 
will  have  away  thy  cold ;  and  I  will  take  such  order  that 
thy  friends  shall  ring  for  thee. — Is  here  all  ? 

Shal.  Here  is  two  more  called  than  your  number ;  you 
must  have  but  four  here,  sir : — and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in 
with  me  to  dinner. 

Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot 
tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  by  my  troth,  Master 
Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all 
night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's  fields  ? 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  Master  Shallow,  no  more 
of  that. 

Shal.  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane  Night- 
work  alive  ? 

Fal.  She  lives.  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  She  never  could  away  with  me. 

Fal.  Never,  never:  she  would  always  say  she  could 
not  abide  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart. 
She  was  then  a  bona-roba.     Doth  she  hold  her  own  weH  ? 

P^AL.  Old,  old,  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Nay,  she  must  be  old;  she  cannot  choose  but 
be  old;  certain  she's  old,  and  had  Robin  Night-work, 
by  old  Night-work,  before  I  came  to  Clement's  Inn. 

SiL.  That 's  fifty-five  years  ago. 

Shal.  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that 
that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen  I — Ha,  Sir  John,  said 
I  well? 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  Master 
Shallow. 

Shal.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have ;  in 
faith,  Sir  John,  we  have.  Our  watchword  was,  *Hem, 
boys  ! ' — Come,  let 's  to  dinner ;  come,  let 's  to  dinner.-— 
O,  the  days  that  we  have  seen ! — Come,  come. 

[Exe&mt  Falstaffy  Shallow^  and  Silence^ 
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Bull.  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph,  stand  my 
friend,  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillings  in  French 
crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  had  as  Uef  be 
hanged,  sir,  as  go:  and  yet,  for  mine  own  part,  sir,  I 
do  not  care;  but  rather,  because  I  am  unwilling,  and, 
for  mine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my  friends : 
else,  sir,  I  did  not  care,  for  mine  own  part,  so  much. 

Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

MouL.  And  good  master  corporal  captain,  for  my  6ld 
dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend:  she  has  nobody  to  do 
anything  about  her  when  I  am  gone;  and  she  is  old, 
and  cannot  help  herself.     You  shall  have  forty,  sir,. 

Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Feb.  By  my  troth,  I  care  not;  a  man  can  die  but 
once; — we  owe  God  a  death.  Ill  ne'er  bear  a.  base 
mind: — ^an't  be  my  destiny,  so;  an't  be  not,  so.  No 
man 's  too  good  to  serve  his  prinde ;  and  let  it  go  which 
way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  is  quit  for  the  next. 

Bard.  Well  said ;  thou  art  a  good  fellow* 

Fee.  Taith,  I  '11  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Fahtaff  and  Justices,     \ 

Fal.  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have? 

Shal.  Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with  you. — I  have  three  pound  to 
free  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  well 

Shal.  Come,  Sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have? 

Fal.  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then, — Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble,  and 
Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf :— for  you.  Mouldy,  stay 
at  home  till  you  are  past  service : — and^  for  your  part. 
Bull-calf,  grow  till  you  come  unto  it :  I  will  none  of  you. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong.  They 
are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would  have  you  served  with 
the  best. 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me.  Master  Shallow,  how  to  choose 
a  man?  Care  I  for  the  limb^  the  thewes,  the  stature, 
bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man  ?  Give  m^  the  spirit, 
Master  Shallow. — Here's  Wart;— you  see  what' a  tagged 
appearance  it  is :  he  shall  charge  you  and  discharge  you 
with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer's  hamme^KCome  off  and 
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on  swifter  thaa  lie  that  gibbets^on  the  brewer's  bucket. 
And  this  same  half-faoed  fellow,  Shadow, — give  me  this 
man:  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy;  the  foeman 
may  with  as  great  aim  Level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife. 
And  for  a  retresat,— how  swiftly  will  this  Feeble  the 
woman's  tailor  run  off !  O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and 
spare  me  the  great  ones. — Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart^ 
hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Hold,  Wart,  traverse ;  thus,  thus,  thus. 

Fal.  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So  :— very  well : 
— go  to: — very  good  :— exceeding  good. — O,  give  me 
always  a  little,  le^i>  old,  chapped,  bald  shot-^-Well  said, 
i'  faith,  Wart :  thou  'rt  a  good  scab ;  hold,  there 's  a  tester 
for  thee. 

Shaju  He  is  not  his  craft's  master,  he  doth  not  do  it 
right.  I  remember  at  Mile  End  Green,  (when  I  lay  at 
Clement's  Inn,)  I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur^s  show, 
there  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  he  would  manage  you 
his  piece  thus  :  and  he  would  about,  and  about,  and  come 
you  in,  and  come  you  in:  *rah,  tah,  tab,'  would  he  say; 
'bouncy'  would  he  say ;  and  away  again  would  he  go>  and 
again  would. he  come.— -I  shall  ne'er  see  such  a  fellow. 

Fal.  These  felloiws  will  do  well,  Master  Shallow. — God 
keep  you.  Master  Silence :  I  will  not  use  many  words 
with  you. — Fare  you  well,  gentlemen  both  :  I  thank  you  : 
I  must  a  dozen  mile  to-night — Bardolph,  give  the  soldiers 
coats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  God  prosper 
your  affairs,  and  send  us  peace  I  As  you  return,  visit 
my  house.  Let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed :  per- 
adventure,  I  M^ill  with  you  to  the  court. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  I  would  you  would.  Master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Go  to ;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.     Fare  you  well 

Fal.  Fare  you  Well,  gentle  gentlemen.  [E:x;eunt  Shal- 
low and  Sileme.^  On,  Bardolph ;  lead  the  men  away. 
[Exeunt  Bardolph^  Recruits^  &>€?[  As  I  return,  I  will 
fetch  off  these  justices :  I  do  see  the  bottom  of  Justice 
Shallow*  luordy  Lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to 
this  vice  of >  lying  1  This  same  starved  justice  hath  done 
nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and 
the  feats  he  hath  done  about  Turnbull  Street ;  and  every 
third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's 
tribute.     I'  dp  remember,  him  at  Clement's,  Inn,  like  a 
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man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring :  when  he  was 
naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked  radish,  with 
a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife :  he  was 
so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were 
invisible :  he  was  the  very  genius  of  famine ;  yet  lecher- 
ous as  a  monkey,  and  the  whores  called  him — mandrake. 
He  came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashioii,  and  sung 
those  tunes  to  the  overscutched  huswives  that  he  heard 
the  catmen  whistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  Fancies,  or 
his  Good-nights.  And  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger  become 
a  squire,  and  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if 
he  had  been  sworn  brother  to  him;  and  I'll  be  sworn 
he  never  saw  him  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard,  and  then  he 
burst  his  head  for  crowding  among  the  marshal's  men. 
I  saw  it,  and  told  John  of  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name; 
for  you  might  have  thrust  him  and  all  his  apparel  into 
an  eel-skin  :  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion 
for  him,  a  court ;  and  now  has  he  land  and  beeves.  Well, 
I  will  be  acquainted  with  him,  if  I  return;  and  it  shall 
go  hard  but  I  will  make  him  a  philosopher's  two  stones 
to  me.  If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I 
see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at 
him.     Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end.  [jE^/V. 


ACT   FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

A  Forest  in  Yorkshire, 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Mowbray^  Hastings^ 
and  others. 

Arch.  What  is  this  forest  call'd  ? 

Hast.  'T  is  Gaultree  Forest,  an 't  shall  please  your  grace 

Arch.  Here  stand,  my  lords,  and  send  discoverers  forth 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

Hast.  We  have  sent  forth  already. 

Arch.  'T  is  well  done. — 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  received 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenor  and  substance,  thus  : — 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
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As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality ;  > 

The  which  he  could  not  levy ;  whereupon 
He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes^ 
To  Scotland ;  and  conchades  in  hearty  prayers 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 
MowB.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch  ground 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Hast.  Now,  what  news  P 

Mess.  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile^ 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy : 

And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 

Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand., 
MowB.  The  just  proportion  that  we  gave  them  out. 

Let  us  sway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 

Enter  Westmoreland. 

Arch.  What  weil*appointed  leader  firbnts  us  here?      i 

MowB.  I  think  it  is  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland.  . 

West.  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  general, 
The  prince,  Lord  John  and  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch.  Say  on,  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  in  peace, 
What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

West.  Then,  my  lord, 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.     If  that  rebeUion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rags   .  , 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys  and  beggary ; 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appear'd, 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape, 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords,         .     , 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form  ... 

Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection 
With  your  fedr  honours.     You^  lord  archbishop,.     . 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintained. 
Whose  beard  the  siher  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd^; 
Whose  learning  and  good. letters  peace  hath  tutor'd,) 
Whose  white  investments  figure  irmocence, 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace, 
Wherefore  do  you.  sq  ill  translate  yourself 
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Out  of  the  speech  of  peace  that  bears  such  grace, 

Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tonsgue  of  war  ? 

Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  mk  to  blood, 

Your  pens  to  lancesi,.  and  your  tongue  divine 

To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war  ? 
Arch.  Wherefore  do  I  this  ? — ^so  the  question  stands 

Briefly  to  this  end  : — we  are  all  diseased; 

And  with  our  surfeiting  and  wantori  hours 

Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever, 

And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 

Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 

But,  my  most  noble  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 

I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician, 

Nor  do  I  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 

Troop  in  the  throi^s  of  military  men. : 

But  rather  show  awhile  like  fearful  war, 

To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness, . 

And  purge  the  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop 

Our  very  veins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  plainly. 

I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weighed 

What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  suffer, 

And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  oifeftces. 

We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run. 

And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 

By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion ; 

AJvd  h^ve  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 

When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles ; 

Which  long  ere  this  we  offer'd  to  the  kin^ 

And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience. 

When  we  are  wronged  and  would  unfold  our  griefs, 

We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person 

Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us  wrongs  • 

The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone, 

Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 

With  yet-appearing  blood,  and  the  examples 

Of  every  minute's  instance,  present  now, 

Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseemmg  arms ; 

Not  to  breaJc  peace,  or  any  branch' of  it, 

But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed, 

Concurring  both  in  name  send  quality. 
West.  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied? 

Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  ? 

What  peer  hath  been  subom'd  to  grate  on  you, 
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That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a.  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  ? 

Arch.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth, 
To  brother  born  an  household  cruelty, 
I  laaake  my  quarrel  in.  particular. 

West.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress ; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you* 

MowB.  Why  not  to  him  in  part,  and  to  us  all 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before. 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours? 

West.  O  !  my  good  Lord  Mowbray, 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities, 
And  .yoii  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time, 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
Either  frpm/the  king  or  in  the  present  time 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  aiiy  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.     Were  you  not  restored 
To  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories, 
Your  noble  and  right-well-remember'd  father's  ? 

MowB.  What  things  in  honour,  had  my  &ther  lost, 
That  need  to  be  revived  and  breath'd  in  me? 
The  king  that  lovVi  him,  as  the  state  stood  then. 
Was  force  perforce  compelled  to  banish  him : 
And  then  that  Harry  Bolingbroke  and  he, 
Beingi  mounted  and  both  roused  in  their  seats,*  / 

Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur,  .  :   ■        / 
Their  anaaiBd  staves  in  charge^  their  beavers  down,; 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparlduag  through  sights  of  steel, 
And  the  loud  trumpet;  blowing  them  together. 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  tiothing.  could  have  stay^ 
My  father  .from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O  !  when  the  king  did  throw  his  wardbr  down, 
His.  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw  : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  all  their  lives 
That  by  indictnaent  and  by  dint  of  sword 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

West.  .  You  speak.  Lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know  not 
what. 
The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed  then  ^       . 
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In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman : 

Who  knows  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  smiFd? 

But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there, 

He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry ; 

For  all  the  country  in  a  genial  voice 

Cried  hate  upon  him  ;  and  all  their  prayers  and  love 

Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on, 

And  bless'd  and  graced  indeed,  more  than  the  king. 

But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. 

Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general 

To  know  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace 

That  he  will  give  you  audience ;  and  wherein 

It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 

You  shall  enjoy  them ;  everything  set  off 

That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

MowB.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  this  offcTj 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  overween  to  take  it  sa 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear; 
For,  lo  !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies^ 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  ouf  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good  s 
Say  you  not  then,  our  offer  is  compell'd. 

MowB.  Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 

West.  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hast.  Hath  the  Prince  John  a  full  commission, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father, 
To  hear  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West.  That  is  intended  in  the  genepaFs  name. 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

Arch.   Then    take,    my   Lord    of   WestmotelaBd,   this 
schedule. 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances : 
Each  several  article  herein  redressed, 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action. 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form,  ^ 
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And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us  and  to  our  purposes  confirmed, 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.  This  will  I  show  the  general     Please  you,  lords. 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet : 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  God  so  frame. 
Or  to  the  place  erf  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it 

Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

[£xtV  Westmoreland, 

MowB.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Hast.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon, 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

MowB.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause. 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 
Shall  to  the  king  taste  of  this  action  : 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love, 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff. 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord.     Note  this, — the  king  is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances  : 
For  he  hath  found  to  end  one  doubt  by  death 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean, 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance.     For  full  well  he  knows 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes, 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up. 
And  hangs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution* 
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Hast.  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  ail  his  rods 

On  late  offender,  that  be  now  doth  Jack 

The  very  instruments  of  chastisement ; 

So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion. 

May  offer,  but  not  hold.  > 

Arch.  'Tis  very  true : 

And  therefore  be  assured,  my  good  lord  marshal. 

If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 

Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 

Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 
MowB.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  retum-d  my  Ix)rd  of  Westmoreland. 

Re-enter  tVestrnoreland. 

West.  The  prince  is  here  at  hand.     Pleaseth  your  lord- 
ship 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies  ? 
MowB.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  laame  then,  set 

forward. 
Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace,  my  lord :  we  come. 

[.Exeunt 

Scene   IL 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

J^nter^  from  one  side,  Mowbray^  the  Archbishops  Hastings, 
and  others  ;  from  the  other  side^PrifKeJohn  of  Lan- 
caster^  Westmoreland^  Officers^  and  Attendants, 

P.  John.   You  are  well  encountered  here,.,  my  CiQU$in 
Mowbray.— 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop  ; 
And  so  to  you.  Lord  Hastings, — and  .to  alLr- 
My  Lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you-  , 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell. 
Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text, 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man» 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum,: 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life.^  death. 
That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  b^rt, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour, 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king, 
Alack !  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  aJbroacb 
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In  shadow  of  such  greatne&s.     With  you,  lord  bishbp, 

It  is  even  so.     Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken 

How  deep  you  were  within  the  hooks  of  God  P 

To  us  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ; 

To  us  the  imagio'd  voice  of  God  himself; 

The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 

Between  the  grace,  the.  sanctities  of  heaven, 

And  our  dull  workings :  O  !  who  shall  believe 

But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  plac^ 

Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  Heaven, 

As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name^ 

In  deeds  dishonourable  ?    You  have  taken  up. 

Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 

The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  Dather  \ 

And,  both  against  the  peace  of  Heaven  and  him. 

Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 
Arch.  Good  my  Lord  of  Lancastdr, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace ; 

But  as  I  told  my  Lord  of  Westmoreland, 

The  time  misorder'd  doth,  va  common  sense,    ) 

Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form,         • 

To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  grace 

The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief, 

(The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shov\i  from  thd  court,) 

Whereon  this  Hydm  son  of  war  is  bom ; 

Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charm'd  asleep 

With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires, 

And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cur'd,   . 

Stoop  tamely  tx)  the  foot  of  majesty. 
MowB.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 

To  the  last  man. 
Hast.  And  though  we  here  fall  down 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 

If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them ; 

And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom^ 

And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up, 

Whiles  England  shall  have  generation*  :\ 

P.  John.  You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much  too  shallow,  , 

To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times.  .  ! 

West.  Pleaseth  your  grace  to  answer  them  directly, 

How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles  ? 
P.  John.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well : 

And  swear  here  by  the  honour  of  my  blood,        ,  ^^ 
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My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 

And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 

Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority. — 

My  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redressed ; 

Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.     If  this  may  please  you, 

Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties, 

As  we  will  ours ;  and  here  between  the  armies 

Let 's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace, 

That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home 

Of  our  restored  love  and  amity. 
Arch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses. 
P.  John.  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word  : 

And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 
Hast.   [To  an  Officer.]  Go,  captain,  and  deliver  to  the 
army 

This  news  of  peace :  let  them  have  pay,  and  part. 

I  know  it  will  well  please  them  :  hie  thee,  captain. 

[JSxi'f  Officer. 
Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  Lord  of  Westmoreland. 
West.  I  pledge  your  grace  :  an  if  you  knew  what  pains 

I  have  bestowed  to  l^eed  this  present  peace. 

You  would  drink  freely ;  but  my  love  to  you 

Shall  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 
Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 
West.  I  am  glad  of  it. — 

Health  to  my  lord  and  gentle  cousin  Mowbray. 
MowB.  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season ; 

For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 
Arch.  Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry, 

But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 
West.  Therefore  be  merry,  coz ;  since  sudden  sorrow 

Serves  to  say  thus,  *  Some  good  thing  comes  to-mor- 
row.' 
Arch.  Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit 
MowB.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

\Shauts  within, 
P.  John.  The  word  of  peace  is  rendered:    hark,   how 

they  shout ! 
MowB.  This  had  been  cheerful  after  victory. 
Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 

For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued, 

And  neither  party  loser. 
P.  John.  Go,  my  lord^        , 
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And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too. — 

[Exii  Westmoreland. 

And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 

March  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 

We  should  have  cc^'d  withal. 
Arch.  Go,  good  Lord  Hastings, 

And,  ere  they  be  dismiss'd,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Hastings, 
P.  John.  I  trust,  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night  together.-^ 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 
West.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  stand, 

Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 
P.  John.  They  know  their  duties. 

Re-enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersed  already. 
Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  west,  north,  south ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up, 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home  and  sporting-place. 

West.  Good  tidings,  my  Lord  Hastings ;  for  the  which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason  : — 
And  you,  lord  archbishop, — and  you.  Lord  Mowbray, 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

MowB.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 

West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 

Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ? 

P.  John.  I  pawn'd  thee  none. 

I  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances 
Whereof  you  did  complain ;  which,  by  mine  honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  Christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence.— 
Strike  up  our  drums  !  pursue  the  scattered  stray  \ 
God,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day. — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death  ; 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath.    [Exeunt. 
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Scene  III. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  Fahtaff and  C&knUey 
meeting. 

Fal.  What's  your  name,  sir?  of  what  condition  are 
you,  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Col.  I  am  a  knight,  sir ;  and  my  name  is  Colville  of 
the  dale. 

Fal.  Well  then,  Colville  is  your  name,  a  knight  is 
your  degree,  and  your  place  the  dale :  Colville  shall 
still  be  your  name,  a  traitor  your  degree,  and  the  dungeon 
your  place, — a  place  deep  enough ;  so  shall  you  be  still 
Colville  of  the  dale.  r  . 

Col.  Are  not  you  Sir  John  Falstaff  ? 

Fal.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am.  Do  ye 
yield,  sir,  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?  If  I  do  sweat,  they 
are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep  for  thy  death  : 
therefore  rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and  do  observance 
to  my  mercy. 

Col.  I  think  you  are  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  in  that 
thought  yield  me. 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly  of 
mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks  any  other 
word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indif- 
ferency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe ; 
my  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me. — Here  comes 
our  general. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster^  Westmoreland^ 
and  others. 

P.  John.  The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  further  now.— 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland, — . 

\Exit  Westmoreland. 
Now,  F^sitafF,  where  have  you  been  all  this. while?  • 
When  everything  is  ended,  then  you  come : 
Thesp  tardy  tricks. of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 
Fal.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be  thus  ; 
I  never  knew  yet  but.  rebuke  and  check  was.  the  reward 
of  valour.     Do  you  think  me  a  swallow^^an  arrow,  or  a 
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bullet  ?  have  I,.ira  my  poor  land  old  okotion,  the  expedi- 
tion of  thoi^ht  ?  I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very 
extrenaest  itach  of  possibility  :  I.  hare  Ibund^Cid -nine- 
score  and  odd  posts,  and  here,  tmvel-tainted  ml  am, 
have^  in  my  pure  and  immaculate  valour,  taken. Sir  John 
Colville  of  the  dale,  a  most  .furio*w  knight,  and  .yalorous 
enemy.  But . what  of. that?  be.  ^w  me,  ajid  yielderd : 
that  I  imy  justly  say  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome, 
*  I  cam^  nawi  and  overcame.' 

P.  John.  It  w^&B  more  of  his  courtesy  thao  your  de- 
serving*.  '     .   .      /; 

Fal.  I  know  not :  here  he  is^  and  here  I  yield  him, 
and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked  with  the  rest 
of  this  day's  deeds  ;•  or,  by  the  Lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a 
particular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  the.  top 
of  it,  Golyille  kissing  my  foot-  To  the  which  course! 
if  I  be  enf0rc€fd,  if  you  do  not  all  show  like  gilt  two-* 
penoes  to  me,  and  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine 
you  as  uauch  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the 
element,'  which, show  like  pins'  heads  to  her,  believe  not 
the  word  gf  the  noble*  Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and 
let  desert  mOuiit*  , 

P.  JDHK.  Thine 's  too  heavy  to  mount.  . 

Fau  Let  it  shine  then^  ; 

P,  JoHNi  Thiiie  's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fau  Let  it  dio  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may  :do 
me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P.  John.  Is  thy  name  Colville? 

Col.  It  is,  my  lord.  .        '    ,    • 

P.  John.  A  famous, rebel  art  thou,  Colville. 

Fal.  And  a  fanloustrue  subject  took  him. 
Col.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are 

That  led.  me  hither  :  had  they  been  rulld  by.  me,i 

You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have.  ■ 

Fal,  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves:  but  thou, 
like  a  kind  fdtow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis^  and  I  thank 
thee  for  thee. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

P.  John.  NbWi,:  have  you  left  pursuit  ? 
West?.  Retreat  is  made,  and  e3f ecu tion  stayed. 
P.  JOHN.  Send  Colville  with  his  confederates 
To  York,  to  present  execution-        ,,,,e..; Google 
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Blunt,  lead  him  hence,  and  see  you  guard  hitn  sure. 

[£xi^  CoMJley  guarded. 

And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  my  lords. 

I  hear  the  king  my  father  is  sore  sick  :. 

Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty, 

Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear  tx)  comfort  him  ; 

And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you.  ' 

Fal.    My  lord,  I  beseech  y6u,  give  me  leave  to  go 
through  Gloucestershire ;  and,  when  you  come  to  court, 
stand  my  good  lord,  pray,  in  your  good  report. 
P.  John.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff :  I,  in  my  condition, 

Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Falstaff. 

Fal:  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit :  't  were  better  than 
your  dukedom. — ^Good  faith,  this  same  young  sober- 
blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make 
him  laugh;  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no  wine. 
There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof; 
for  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their  blood,  and  making 
many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green- 
sickness ;  and  then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches. 
They  are  generally  fools  and  cowards,  which  some  of  us 
should  be  too,  but  for  inflammation.  A  good  sherris- 
sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it.  It  ascends  me  into 
the  brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and 
crudy  vapours  which  environ  it ;  makes-  it  apprehensive, 
quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable 
shapes ;  which,  delivered  o'er  to  the  Voice,  the  tongue, 
which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second 
property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the 
blood ;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver  white 
and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowar- 
dice :  but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from 
the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face, 
which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this 
little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm;  and  then 'the  vital  com- 
moners, and  inland  petty  spirits  muster  me  all  to  their 
captain,  the  heart,  who,  great,  and  puffed  up  with  this 
retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage ;  and  this  valour  comes 
of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without 
sack,  for  that  sets  it  a-work ;  and  learning,  a  mere  hoard 
of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till  sack  commences  it  and  sets 
it  in  act  and  use.     Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is 
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valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  hi^ 
Father,  he  hath,  like  lean,  steril,  and  bare  land,  manured, 
husbanded,  and  tilled,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drink- 
ing good,  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that  he  is  be- 
come very  hot  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons, 
the  first  human  principle  I  would  teaich  them  should  be, 
to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  to  addict  themselves  to 
sack. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Gloucestershire;  and 
there  will  I  visit  Master  Robert  Shallow,  esquire :  I  have 
him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb. 
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and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.     Come  away.    \Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 

Westminster,     The  Jerusalem  Chamber, 

Enter  King  Henry ^  Clarence^  Prince  Humphrey 
Warwick,  and  others, 

K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  God  doth  give  successful  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  addressed,  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested, 
And  everything  lies  level  to  our  wish  : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength. 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot, 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government 

War.   Both  which  we  doubt  not  but  your  majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloucester, 

Where  is  the  prince  your  brother? 

P.   HiTMPH.    I   think   he's  gone   to  hunt,  my  lord,  at 
Windsor. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence,  with 
him? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  is  in  presence  here. 
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Clajr.  What  w'ould  my  lord  and  fkthei?  ? 

K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Clarence. 
How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prmoe  thy  bwrother? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him^  Thomas. 
Thou  hast  a  better  plaice  in  his  affectioo, 
Than  all  thy  brothi^ :  cheriih  it,  my  boy. 
And  noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren : 
Therefore,  omit  him  not ;  blunt  not  his  love, 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace 
By  seeming  cold  or  careless  of  his  will ; 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ'd : 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

.  Open  as  day  for  melting  charity ; 
Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incensM,  he 's  flint, 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 
His  temper^  therefore,  must  be  well  observ'd : 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth  ; 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  an^  scope. 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working.   I^earn  this,  Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends, 
A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in, 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood. 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  inX 
Shall  never  leakj  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash  gurtp6wder. 

Clar.  I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  suad  love.    . 

K.  Hen.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with  him,.  Thomas? 

Clar.  He  is  not  there  to-day :  he  dines  iti  London. 

K.  Hen,  And  how  accompanied  ?  canst  thou  tell  that  ? 

Clar.  With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers. 

K.  Hen.  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to.  weeds  ; 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 
Is  overspread  with  them  :  therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart  when  I  do  ahape,  . 
In  forms  imaginary,  the  unguided  days, 
And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  uppa 
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When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
0,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections /fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay ! 

War.  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite.    ' 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions 
Like  a  strange  toague:  wheirein,  to  gain  the  Itcnguage, 
T  is  needful  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  look'd  upon  and  learned ;  which  once  attaiii'd,' 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  use  . 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.     So,  like  gross  terms« 
The  prince  will  in  the<  perfectness  of  time  •  . 

Cast  off  his  followers ;  and  their  memory  : 

Shall  as  a  pattern  ot,a  measure  live^ 
By  which  his  grafce  must  mete  the  lives  of  others, 
Turning  past  evils,  tq  advantages. 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  leav^  her  comti 
In  the  dead  carrion. 

.  Enter  Westmoreland^ ,  .  . 

Who 's  here  I     Westmoreland  ? 

West.  Health  to  my  sovereign,  and.  new  happiness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  di^Hv^  \  .    -    ■.- 

Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand:     1 
Mowbray,  the  Bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all,  .      > 
Are  brought  to,  the  correction,  of  youir.law/     - 
Tho-e  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'di 
But  Peace  puts  forth  her  olive  everywhere/'  ■.    i    ..■■■') 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  bOnie, 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  readj 
With  every  course  in  his  particular. 

K.  Hen.  O  Westmoreland  !  thou  art  a  summer  Hrd; 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings  I  l 

The  liftii^  up.  of  day.  ..  -'    >     ./' 

Enter  Harcourt, 

Look  !  here 's  more  news. 
Har.   Froin  enemies  Heaven  keep  your  majesty  ;  • 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  niay  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  ofl 
The  Earl  Northumberland,  arid  the  Lord  BaMolph, 
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With  a  great  power  of  English  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight, 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

K.  Hen.  And  wherefore  should  these  good  news  make 
me  sick  ? 
Will  Fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast. 
And  takes  away  the  stomach,-r-such  are  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not. 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news, 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy. — 
O  me  !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill.       [Suwons. 

P.  Humph.  Comfort,  your  majesty  i 

Clar.  O  my  royal  father ! 

West.  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself :  look  up ! 

War.  Be  patient,  princes  :  you  do  know  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air ;  he  '11  straight  be  well. 

Clar.  No,  no ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs. 
The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in, 
So  thin  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break  out. 

P.  Humph.  The  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do  observe 
Unfathered  heirs  and  loathly  births  of  nature : 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year 
Had  found  some  months  asleep  and  leap'd  them  over. 

Clar.  The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  between; 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles, 
Say  it  did  so  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great-grandsire,  Edward)  sick 'd  and  died. 

War.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers. 

P.  Humph.  This  apoplexy  will  certain  be  his  end. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me  hence 
Into  some  other  chamber  :  softly,  pray. 

\They  place  the  King  on  a  bed  in  an 
inner  part  of  the  room, 
I^t  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends  ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  wearied  spirit. . 

War.  Call. for  the  music  in  the  other  romn.  • 
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K.  Hen.  Set  rm  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here. 
Clar.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 
War,  Less  noise,  less  noise ! 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Who  saw  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ? 

Clar.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.  How  now  I  rain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad  ! 
How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  ? 

Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.  He  altered  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick  with  joy, 
He  will  recover  without  physic. 

War.  Not   so  much  noise,    my  lords. — Sweet  prince, 
speak  low ; 
The  king  your,  father  is  disposed  to  sleep. 

Clar.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.  Will 't  please  your  grace  to  go  along  With  us? 

P.  Hen.  No;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the  king. 

[Exeunt  ail  but  Prince  Ifenryi 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there,  upon  his  pillow,    : 
Being  so  troubliesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polish'd  perturbation !  golden  care !     . 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchfri  night ! — sleep  with  it  now !     , 
Yet  not  so  sound  and  half  so  deeply  sweet 
As  he  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound, 
Snoxes  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majesty  ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rioh  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day, 
That  scalds  with  safety.     By  his  gates  of  breath    '    • 
There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down       •■    ? 
Perforce  must  move; — My  gracious  lordi  my  father  !4— 
This  steep,  is.  sound  indeed  ;  this  is  a  sleeps 
That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorced 
So  many  English  kings.     Thy  due  from  me      i 
Is  tears  and  heavy  ^orrbws  of  the  blood, 
Which  nature,  love>  and  filial  tenderness. 
Shall,  O  dear  father  Iipay  thee  plenteously : 
My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  croTO-  GooqIc 
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Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 
Derives  itself  to  me.     Lo !  here  it  sits, 

[FuUiftg  it  on  kis  head. 
Which  Heaven  shall  guard ;  and  put  the  world's  whole 

strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me.     This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  't  is  left  to  me.  [Exit 

K.  Hen.  Warwick!  Gloster!  Clarence! 

Re-enter  Warwick  and  the  rest 

Clar.  Doth  the  king  call  ? 

War.  What  would  your  majesty  ?    How  fares  your  grace  ? 
K.  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my  lords? 
Clar.  We  leu  the  prince  my  brother  here,  my  Itege, 

Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 
K.  Hen.  The  Prince  of  Wales?    Where  is  he?  let  me 
see  him :  ' 

He  is  not  here. 
War.  This  dooi*  is  open  \  he  is  gone  this  way. 
P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where  we 

stayed. 
K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown?  who  took  it  from  my  pillow? 
War,  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege^  we  left  it  here. 
K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta*en  it  hence :  go,  seek  him  out. 

Is  he  so  hasty  that  he  doth  suppose 

My  sleep  my  death  ? — 

Find  him,  my  Lord  of  Warwick,  chide  him  hither. 

\Exit  Warwick. 

This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease    ' 

And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sonsj  what  things  yon  are ! 

How  quickly  Nature  falls  itito  revolt 

When  gold  becomes  her  object  I 

For  this  the  foolish  over-careftil  fathers 

Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thoughts, 

Their  brains  with  care,  their  bones  with  industiy  ; 

For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  piPd  up 

The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold ; 

For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest  . 

Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exeroises  v 

When,  like  the  bee,  culling  from'evety  ■flow^' 

The  virtuous  sweets,  -        '      r^        i      ' 
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Our  thighs  packed  with*  wax^  &m  mouths  with  hoheyvi 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive^  and,  like  the  bees, 
Are  muifder'd  fotour  pains.     This  hitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father.—    . 

Re-enter  Warwick, 

Now,  where  is.  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long,     . 
Till  his  friend. sickneis  hath  determin'd  i»e? 

^A^AR.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  room,   . 
Washing  with-  kindly  tears  his  gentle,  dteeki^ ; 
With  stjch  a  .deefJ- demeanour  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaJff'd  but  blood, 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  jhis  knife 
With  gentle  eye<kops»     He  is  coming  hither. 

K.  Hen.  But  Kiterelare  did. he  take  away  the  crown? 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry, 

Lo,  where  he  oomes.-r^CoBne  hither  to  me,  Harry. -^^i 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

\Exttmt  Clarence^  Frtsue  Mumphrty^LordSy  ^c 

P.  Hei^»  I  .never  thought  to  hear  you.  speak  again. 

K.  Hen.  Thy  wi^  was  iatiicr,  Harry,  to  that  thought* 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hui^er.  for  mine*  empty  chair 
That:  tbdu  wilt  needs,  invesrt/  thjee  with  mine  hpnouis    '  1 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?     O  foolish  youth  !  .    • 

Thou  seek'st  the. greataaess. that  will. overwhelm  thee..' 
Stay  but  a.liaile;  for  liiy  cloud  of  dignity  '  \ 

Is  held  froHrt  failing  with  so, weak: ia  wind 
That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stofFo  that  iwhicb  after  some  few  bouts  i 
Were  thine  without;  offence  ;  land  at;my  death        ..   I 
Thou  hast  sieal'd.uptmy  expectation  :  , ,  « 

Thy  life  did, manifest  thou  lov-dal  me  noty  1 

And  thou  wilt.  hswe. roe> die  assured  of  it.  .        ' 

Thou  hid'st  a-.  thousannKi  daggers. in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou. hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart,  ) 

To  sts^b.  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What!  canst  thou,  not  forbear  me  baifian  hour?   .     \ 
Then  get  thee  goahe,  and  dig  ray- grave  thyself. 
And  bid  the.  .merry  bells  ring:  to  thine,  ear' 

•   That  thou  art  icrownedf,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the. teans, that  should  bed^w  my  hoarse        .  > 

III.  K 
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Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head ; 

Only  compound  me  with  foi^otten  dust : 

Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  tiie  worms. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees  ; 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 

Harry  the  Fifth  is  crown'd  !     Up,  vanity ! 

Down,  royal  state !  all  you  sage  counsellors,  hence  I 

And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now, 

From  every  r^on,  apes  of  idleness  I 

Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum  : 

Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear^  drink,  dance, 

Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 

The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 

Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 

England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt, 

England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might ; 

For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curbed  license  plucks 

The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 

Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows  ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

O !  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitai^. 
P.  Hen.  [H^nee/ing,]  O,  pardon  me,  my  liege!  but  for  my 
tears, 
The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

1  had  forestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.     There  is  your  crown : 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours  I     If  I  affect  it  more 
Than  as  your  honour  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise, 
Which  my  most  true  and  inward  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,  this  prostrate  and  ext«-ior  bending. 
God  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in, 

And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  majesty, 

How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 

O  !  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 

And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world  i 

The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed  !  ] 

Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you^destd,^  I 
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And  dead  almost,  my  liege^  to  diink  you  were, 
I  spake  unto  the  crown  as  having  sense, 
And  thus  upbraided  it :  *  The  care  on  thee  depending 
Hajth  fed  qpon  the  body  of  my  father; 
Therefore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 
Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious, 
Preserving  life  inimedidine  potaWe  : 
But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honoured,  most  renowned, 
Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up.*     Thus,  my  most  royal  liege, 
Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head, 
To  try  with  it,  as  with  an  endmy 
That  had  before  my  face  murdered  my  father, 
The  qukrrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 
But  if  it  did  infect  niy  blood  with  joy^ 
Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride ;     ' 
If  any  rebel  or- vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  auction  of  a  welcome, 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is, 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 
\L  Hen.  O  my  son ! 
God  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  mdghtet  win  the  more  thy  father's  love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it.  '  . 

Come  hitheu,  Hairy  :  sit  thou  by  my  bed. 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     God  knows,  my  son. 
By  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways,' 
I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet,      r 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation ; 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  a<ihievement  goes  i 

With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seemed  in  mfe 
But  as  an  honour  snatched  with  boisterous  hand* 
And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances ; 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel  arid  to  bloodshed, 
Wounding  supposed  peace.     All  these  bold  fears, 
Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have  answered ; 
For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  fecene 
Acting  that  aaigument,  and  now  my  death  Google 
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Changes  the  mode  :  for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 
So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successiiwaly. 
Yet,  though  thou  stand^st  more  sure  than  I  could  do, 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  since  griefs,  are  green ; 
And  all  thy  foes,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friendsj 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out  5 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced. 
And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displaced  :  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  them  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  malce  them  Icok 
Too  near  unto  my  state.     Therefore,  my  Harry, 
Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  boane  out. 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  demed  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God  foigive ; 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  Kve ! 
P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege,  ' 

You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me; 
Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be : 
Which  I  with  more  than  with  a  common*  pain 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster, 

K.  Hen.  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Laitcaster, 
P.    John.   Health,  peace,  and  happiness   to  ftiy  royal 

father ! 
K.  Hen.  Thoubring'st  me  happiness, ahd peaces,  son  John; 

But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 

From  this  bare,  withered  trunk :  upon  thy  sight, 

My  worldly  business  makes  a  period; 

Where  is  Jtiy  Lord  of  Warwick  ! 
P.  Hen.  My  Lord  of  Warwidi 

Re-enter  Wanvick  and  others, 

K.  Hen.  Doth  any  nati>e  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 
War.  'T  is  call'd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 
K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God  ! — even  there:  my  life  muat  end. 
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It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 

I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 

Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land.— ^ 

But,  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  1*11  lie : 

In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  [Exeunt 


ACT  FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

Ghuce5ter$kire,     A  Hall  in  Shallatifs  Jtouse. 

Enter  Shallow^  Falstaffy  Bardolph^  and  Fag€. 

Shallow.  By  code  and  pie,  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to^ 
night.— What,  Davy,  I  say  I 

Fal.  You  must  excuse  me,  Master  Robert  Shallow. 

Shal.  I  will  not  exciise  you;  you  shali  not  be  ex^ 
cused;  excuses  shall  not  be  admitted;  there  is  no  excuse 
shall  serve ;  you  shaH  not  be  excused.— ^ Why,  Davy ! 

Enter  Davy^ 

Davy.  Here^  siar, 

Shal.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy,-^let  me  see,  Davy ;  let  me 
see: — yea,  marry,  William  cook,  faddhim  come  hitherl 
— Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus;  those  precepts  cannot  be 
served:  and,  again^  5ir,-^H5ha]l  we  sow  the  headland 
with  wheat  ? 

Shal.  With  rexl  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  Williaib  cook  : 
—are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 

Davy.  Yes,  sir. — Here  is  nok  the  smithes  note  for 
shoeing^  2(nd  plough-ironsw 

Shal.  Let  it  be  cast  and  paid. — Sir  John,  you  shall 
not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must  needs 
be  had : — and,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  William's 
wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at  Hinckley 
fair? 

Shal.  'A  shall  answer  it— Some  pigeons,  Davy  \  a 
couple  of  short*legged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any 
pretty  little  tiny  ktckt-shaws,  tell  William  cook. 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

Shal,  Yea,  Davy.     I  will  use  him  well     A  friend  i' 
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the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse*  Use  his  men 
well,  Davy,  for  they  ai?e  Atrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  thati  they  are  backbitten,  sir ;  for 
they  have  marvedlous  foul  linen. 

Shau  Well  conceited,  I>avy-  About  thy  business, 
Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William 
Visor  of  Wincot  against  GleHietit  Perkes  of  the  hill. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against  that 
Visor  :  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my  knowledge. 

Davy,  I  gwnt  your  worship  that  he  is  a  knave,  sir; 
but  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have  some 
countenance  at  his  friend's  request.  An  honest  man, 
sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  fs  not. 
I  have  served  your  worship,  truly,  sir,' thfese  eight  years; 
and  if  I  cantioti  once  or  twice  in  a  qtiarter  bear  out  a 
knave  against  an  honest  man,  I  have  but  a  Very  little 
credit  with  your  wor^ip.  The  kniav^  is  mine  honest 
friend,  sir;. therefore,  I  beseech  y6ur  woiship,  let  him 
be  countenanced. 

Shal.  Go  to ;  I  say  he  ^hall  have  no  wrong.  Look 
about,  Davy.  [Ext f  Davy,]  Where  are  you,:  Sir  John  ? 
Come,  come,  come ;  off  with  your  boot8.*--Give  me  your 
hand.  Master  Bardolpih.  >     ,   ' 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship.  = 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my. heart,  kihd  Master 
Bardolph  :— [/'^  /A^  ^g^]  and  welcome,  my  tall  fellow. 
Come,  Sir  John. 

Fal.  ill  follow  you,  good  Master  Robert  Shallow. 
[Exif  ShallowJ]  Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses.  [Exeunt 
Bardolph  and  jPage,]  If  I  were  sawed-  inlJO  qualities, 
I  should  make  four  dozen  of  such  beiarded  hermit's 
totes  as  Master  Shallow.  It  is^a  wonderful  thing,  to 
see  the  semblable  coherence  of  his  meh-s  spirits  and 
his :  they,  by  observii:^  of  him,  do  bear  themselves  like 
foolish  justices ;  he,  by  conversing  with  them,  is  turned 
into  a  justicenlike  serving-man.  Their  sj^dts  are  so 
married  in  conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society, 
that,  they  flock  together  in  consent,  like  -so  many  wild- 
geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would 
humour  his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their 
master :  if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with  Master  Shallow, 
that  no  man  could  .better  command  his  servants.  >■  It  is 
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certain  that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is 
caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another:  therefore, 
let  men  tak^  heed  of  their  company.  I  will  devise 
matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow  to  keep  Prince  Harry 
in  continual  laughter  the  wearing-out  df  six  fashions, 
which  is  four  terms,  or  two  actions,  and  he  shall  kugh 
without  intervallums,  O !  it  is  much  that  a  lie  with 
a  slight  oath  and  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow  will  do  with 
a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders.  O ! 
you  shall  see  him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak 
ill  laid  up.  .  '  ' 

Shal.  [  Within:\  Sir  John  I 

Fal.  I  come,  Master  Shallow :  I  come,  Master  Shallow. 

\-Exit 

Scene  II. 

Westminster:    An  Apartment  in  the  Faitzce. 

Enter  Wanvtck  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice^ . 

War.  How  now,  my  lord  chief  justice  ?  whither  away  ? 

Ch.  Just.  How  dodi  the, king? 

War.  Exceeding,  well :  his  cares  are  now  all  ended 

Ch.  Just.  I  hope,  not  dead. 

War.  He  -s  walked  the  way  of  nature, 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just.  I  would  his  majesty  had  call'd  me  with  him  : 
The  service  that  I  trtily  did  his  life  ' 

Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries.  ' 

War.  Indeed,  I  think  the  young  king  loves  you  not. 

Ch.  Just-  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm  myself 
To  welcome  the  conditian  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  moce  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy.  ' 

Enter  Prince  John^  Prince  Humphrey y  Clarence^ 
Westmoreland^  and  others. 

War.  Here  comes  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry : 
O !  that  the  livilig  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen ! 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

Ch.  Just.  O.God I  I  fear  all  will  be  overtum'd. 

P.  John.  Good  morrow,  cousirt  Warwick,  good  morrdw, 
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P.  Humph.,  Clar.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak. 

War.  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 

Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 
P.  John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us 

heavy  1 
Ch.  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier ! 
P.  Humph.  O!  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a  friend 
'    >  indeed ; 

And  I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face 

Of  seeming  sorrow :  it  is  sure  your  own. 
P.  John.  Though  no  man  be  assiir'd  what  grace  to"  find, 

You  stand  in  coldest  expectation. 

I  am  the  sorrier ;  would  *t  were  otherwise. 
Clar.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  Sir  John  Falstaff  fair, 

Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 
Ch.  Just.  Sweet  prince5>  what  I  did,  I  did  in  honour, 

Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul ; 

And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg 

A  ragged  and  forestalled  remission. 

If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 

I  '11  to  the  king  my  master  that  is  deafd, 

And  tell  him  who  hath  sent*  me  after  him. 
Waji.  Here  comes  the  prinbei 

Enter  King  Henry  the  Fifths  attended, 

Ch.  Just.  Good  morrow,  and  God  save  your  majesty ! 

King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty. 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think. — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear  : 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court ; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amuratil  succeeds, 
But  Harry  Harry.     Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers. 
For,  by  my  faith,  it  very  well  becomes  you :. 
Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on. 
And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why  then,  be  sad: 
But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers. 
Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all 
For  me,  by  Heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assur'd, 
1 11  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too  ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I  '11  beair  your  cares : 
Yet  weep,  that  Harry 's  dead,  and  so  will  I ;  • 
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But  Haity:  Uves^  th^  shall  oonvert  those  tears 
By  number,  into  hours  of  hi^pintea. 

P.  John,  &c.  We  hope  no  other  from  your  majesty. 

King.  You  all  look;  sitmngely  on  mt:*-^[ta  the  Chief 
Justice]  and  you'  most ; 
You  are,  I  thiii,  assur'd  I  love  you  not. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  assur-d  if  I  be  measured  rightly, 
Your  majesty  bath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me^ 

King.  No!  ...  .  ^ 

How  might  a  prince  of  my  gceat  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me? 
What !  rate,  rebuke^: and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  Englmid  !     Was  this  easy  ? 
May  this  be  vash- d  in  Lethe,  and- forgotten? 

Ch.  Just.  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And,  in  the  administration  of  his  law. 
Whiles.  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highness  pleased  ito  forget  my  place, 
The  majesty  and  power  ©f  law  and  justice. 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented, 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment'; 
Whereon,  as  an  oflfeiider  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill, 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland,      i 
To  have  a  son  set  your  d«:rees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person  j 
Nay,  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 
And  mock  your  workings  in. a  .second  body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours,  - 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profaned, 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so.loosely  slighted, 
Behold  yourself  so  by.  a  son  disdained, 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son : 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state 
What  I  have  done  thatnmbecame  my  place^ 
My  person,  or  lay  liege's  saveseignty^,  zed  by  Google 
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King.  Vou  are  right,  justice;  and  y6u  weigh  thtjl  well; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword  ? 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Oflfend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words  i-^ 
*  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold, 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son ; 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son, 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice.'-— You  did  comtnit  me: 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstained  sword  that  you  have  Used  to  bear ; 
With  this  remembrance, — that  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit. 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.     There  is  my  hand ; 
You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth  : 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  min^  ean 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well-practis'd,  wise  directioris.^— 
And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you ; 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world. 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now : 
Now  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  back  to  the  siea, 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament, 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel, 
That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best  governed  nation ;  - 
That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us ; 
[To  the  Lard  Chief  Justice.']  In  which  you,  father,  shall 

have  foremost  hand. — 
Our  coronation  done^  we  will  accite. 
As  I  before  remembered,  all  our  state :  ^ 

And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  iotents)  '    ■ 
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No  prince  nor  peer  shall  have  just  cause  to  say^ 

God  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day.  \Exeuut 

Scene  III. 
Gloucestershire,     The  Garfkn  €^  ShalUmfs  House, 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow y  Silence^  Bardolph^thef^age^  and 
Davy, 
Shal.  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard,  wh^re,  in  an 
arbour,  we  will  eat  a  kst  year's  pip^n  of  my  own 
graffing,  with  a  dish  of  caraways,  and  so  forth ;  come, 
cousin  Silence  ;^*-and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling,  and 
a  rich. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren;  beggars  all,  beggars 
all.  Sir  John  : — marry,  good  air.— S{iread,  Davy ;  spread, 
Davy ;  well  said,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses :  he  is  your 
serving-man,  and  your  husband. 

Shal.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good  varlet, 
Sir  John  :~by  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too  much  sack 
at  supper: — a  good  varlet..    Now  sit  down,    now   sit 
down. — Come,  cousin. 
Sil.  Ah,  sirrah  1  quoth-a,- — we  shall 
\Singing?^  Do  nothing  but  eat^  and  make  good  cheer. 
And  praise  Heaven  for  the  merry  year ; 
When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear> 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  theire 

So  merrily,  •.       .. 

And  ever  among  so  merrily. 
Fal.  There 's  •  a  merry  heart : — Good  Master  Silence, 
I  '11  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 
Shal.  Give  Master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy;  i 

Davy.  Sweet  sir,  sit;  I'Ube  with  you  anon :— *-most 
sweet  sir;  sit.— Master  pslge,  good  master  page,  sit:  pro- 
face  !  What  you  want  in  meat,  we  '11  have  in  drink.  But 
you  must  bear  :  the  heart 's  all.  {Exit, 

Shal*  Be  merry,  Master  Bardolph ; — ^and  my  .  little 
soldier  there,  be  merry.  •    . 

Sil.  \Sin^ng?[  Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all; 
For  women  are  shrews^  both  short  and  tall : 
Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all. 

And  welcome  merry  shrove-tide.   y  Google 
Se  merry,  be  merry,  &c. 
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Fal.  I  did  not  think  Master  Silence  had- been  a  man  of 
this  metal. 

Siu  Who,  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once  ere 
now. 

Re-enter  Davy, 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for  you. 

[Setting  them  before  Bardolpk 

Shal.  Davy  I-^ 

Davy.  Your  worship !— I  '11  be  with-  you  straight.  \To 
Bardeiph,']  A  cup  of  wine,  sir  ?     • 

SiL.  [Singing,']  A  cup  of  wine,  that^s  brisk  and  fine. 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine; 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a. 

Fal.- Well  said,  Master  Silence. 

SiL.  And  we  shall  be  merry  1  Now  comes  in  the  sweet 
of  the  night. 

Fal.  Health  and  long  life>  to  you,  Master  Silence. 

SiL.  [Singing,]  Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come  j 
I  '11  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome :  if  thou  wantesti 
anything,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshiew  thy  heart.  [To  the 
Page.]  Welcome,  my  little  tiny  thief;  and  welcome, 
indeed,  too. — I'll  drink  to  Master  Bardolph,, and  to  all 
the  cavaleroes  about  London. 

Davy.  I  hope  to  see  Loadon  once  ene  I  die. 

Bard.  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  you  '11  crack  a  quart  together :  ha  I 
will  you  not.  Master  Biardolph  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  sir,  in  a  pottle-pot. 

Shal.  By  God's  liggens,  I  thank  thee. — The  knave 
will  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assuure  thee  thBX. :  he  will  not  out; 
he  is  true  bred. 

Bard.  And  I  'II  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Ldck  nothing:  be 
merry.  [Knocking  heard,]  Look  who^s  at  door  there. 
Ho !  who  knocks  ?  [Etcit  JDavy, 

Fal.  [To  Silence^  who  drinks  a  bUmper.]  Why,  now  you 
have  done  me  right. 

SiL.  [Singing,]  Do  me  right. 

And  dub  me  knight ;  \ 
Samingo. 
Is 't  not  so  ?  ,ig,,,,  ,^  Google 
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Fal.  'Tis  so.  ' 

SiL.  Is't  sop    Why   thex^   say  an  old  man  can  do 

somewhat 

Re-enter  Davy, 

Davy.  If  it  please  your   wor3hip,  there's  one  Pistol 
come  from  the  court  with  news. 
Fal.  From  the  court  ?  let  him  come  in.*— 

Enter  Pistol, 

How  now,  Pistol  ? 

PiST.  Sir  John,  God  save  you,  sir. 

Fal.  What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Pistol  ? 

PiST.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no'  man  to  good.— 
Sweet  knight,  Uiou  art  now  one  of  the  greatest  men 'in 
the  realm. 

SiL.  By'r  lady,  I  think  he  be,  but  goodman  Puff  <rf 
Barson. 
PiST.Puff! 

Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  baae  I- 

Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend, 

And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee ; 

And  tidings  do,  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys, 

And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fal.  I  pr*ythee  npw,  deliver  them,  like  a  man  of  this 
world. 
PiST.  A  foutre  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base ! 

I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 
Fal.  O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news  ? 

Let  King  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

SiL.  [Sings,']  And  Robin,  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John. 
PiST.  Shall  Dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 

And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 

Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

Shal.  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding, 

PiST.  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

Shal.  Give  me   pardon,  sir :— if,  sir,  you,  come  witii 
news  from  the  court,  I  take  it,  there  is  but  two  ways : 
either  to   utter   them„  or  to  conceal   them.     I  anv  sir, 
under  the  king,  in  son>e  authority. 
PiST.  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  speak,  or  die. 
Shal.  Under  King  Harry.      ■ 
PiST.  Harry  the  Fourth  ?  or  Fifth? 
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Shal.  Harry  the  Fourth. 

PiST.  A  foutre  ibr  thine  bffice  !— 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king ; 

Harry  the  Fifth 's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth  : 

When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  and  fig  me,  like 

The  bragging  Spaniard. 

Fal.  What !  is  the  old  king  dead  ? 

Fist.  As  nail  in  door :  the  things  I  speak  are  just. 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph !  saddle  my  horse. — Master 
Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the  land, 
't  is  thine. — Pistol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  with  dignities. 

Bard.  O  joyful  day  ! — I  would  not  take  a  knighthood 
for  my  fortune. 

PisT.  What!  I  do  bring  good  news? 

Fal.  Carry  Master  Silence  to  bed.^—Master  Shallow, 
my  Lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  fortune's 
steward.  Get  on  thy  boots  :  we  11  'ride  all  night. — O 
sweet  Pistol ! — Away,  Bardolph.  [Exit  Bardolph.'] — 
Come,  Pistol,  utter  more  to  me;  and  withal  devise 
something  to  do  thyself  good.  —  Boot,  boot.  Master 
Shallow :  I  know  the  young  king  is  sick  f6r  me.  Let 
us  take  any  man's  horses;  the  laws  of  England  are  at 
my  commandment.  Happy  are  they  which  have  been 
my  friends,  and  woe  unto  my  lord  chief  justice ! 
PisT.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also  1 

*  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,'  say  they ; 

Why,  here  it  is :  welcome  these  pleasant  days ! 

[Extunt. 

Scene  IV.  '  : 

London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Beadles^  dragging  in  Hostess  Quickly  and 
Doll  Tears keet.  t 

Host.  Noj  thou  arrant  knave  :  I  would  to  God  I  might 
die,  that  I  might  have  thee  hanged;  thou  hast  drawn 
my  shoulder  out  of  joint. 

First  Bead.  The  constables  have  delivered  her  over 
to  me,  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough,  I 
warrant  her.  There  hath  been  a  man  or  two  lately  killed 
about  her.    . 

Doll.  Nuthook,  nuthook,  you  lie.  Cohie  oh:  I'll  tell 
thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-visaged  rascal.     An  the 
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child  I  now  go  with  do  miscarry,  thou  hadst  better  thou 
hadst  struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper>faced  villain. 

Host.  O  the  Lord,  that  Sir  John  were  come  !  he  would 
make  this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody.  But  I  ptay  God 
the  fruit  of  her  womb  miscarry  ! 

First  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of 
cushions  again :  you  have  but  eleven  now*  Come,  I 
chaige  you  both  go  with  me ;  for  the  man  is  dead  that 
you  and  Pistol  beat  among  you. 

Doll.  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  censer, 
I  will  have  you  as  soimdly  swinged  for  this, — you  blue- 
bottle rogue !  you  filthy  famished  correctioner !  if  you 
be  not  swinged,  I  'U  forswear  half-kirtles. 

First  Bsad.  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 

Host.  O  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might ! 
Well,  of  &uffeTance  comes  ease. 

Doll.  Come,  you  rogue,  come  :  bring  me  to  a  justice. 

Host.  Ay ;  come,  you  starved  blood-hound. 

Doll.  Goodman  dealli !  goodman  bones ! 

Host.  Thou  atomy,  thou ! 

Doll.  Comci  you  thin  thing ;  come,,  you  rascal ! 

First  Bead*  Very  well  [KxeUnt. 

.,,"'_  Scene  V... 
A  Public  Place  near   Westminster  Abbey, 
Enter  two  Grooms^  strewing  rushes. 

First  Groom.  More  rushes,  more  rushes ! 
Second  Groom.  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 
First  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come 
from  the  Coronation.     Despatch,  despatch. 

\Exeunt  Groom, 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow^  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  the  Page, 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me.  Master  Robert  Shallow  ;  I  will 
make  the  king  do  you  gface.  I  will  leer  upon  him  as 
he  comes  by,  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance  that  he 
will  give  me. 

PiST.  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight. 

Fal.  Come  here.  Pistol;  stand  behind  me. — \To 
ShalUm^,  O!  if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new 
liveries,  I  would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I 
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borrowed  of  you.     But 't  is  no  matter ;  this  pooil  show 
doth  better :  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal*  It  shows  my  earne^ness  of  affection. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  My  devotion. 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night;  and  not  to 
deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patierice  to 
shift  me. 

Shal.  It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and  sweating 
with  desire  to  see  him  :  thinking  of  nothing  else ;  putting 
all  affairs  else  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were  nothing  else 
to  be  done  but  to  see  him. 
PiST.  T  is  semper  idetfiy  for  absque  hec  nihil  est, 

T  is  all  in  every  part. 

Shal.  'T  is  so,  indeed.  • 

PiST.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver, 

And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts,  * 

Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison ; 

Haurd  thither   - 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand  : — 

Rouse  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto's 
snake, 

For  Doll  is  in ;  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  ti:uth. 
Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

{^Shouts  within,  ^nd  trmnptts  sound. 
PiST.  There  roar'd  thfe  sea,  and  trumpet-elahgor  sounds. 

Enter  King  and  his  Train^  including  the,  Chi^ 
Justice, 

Fal.  God  save  thy  grace.  King  Hal !  my  royal  Hal ! 
PiST.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal  imp 

of  fame ! 
Fal.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy  1 
Kino.  My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that  vain  man. 
Ch.  Just.  Have  you  your  wits  ?  know  you  what 't  is  you 

speak? 
Fal.  My  king  !  my  Jove  !  I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart  !i 
King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man  :  fall  to  thy  prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  amd  jester  £  . 
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I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 

So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane ; 

But,  being  a'wake,  I  do  despise  my  dream* 

Make  less  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thy  grace ; 

Leave  gormandising ;  know  the  grave  doth  gape 

For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men.  ? 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest : 

Presuxne  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 

For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 

That  I  have  turn'd  away  my  former  self ; 

So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 

When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 

Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wdst, 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  : 

Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death. 

As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders. 

Not  to  ccMne.near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil :  ' 

And  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves^ 

We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  qualities,    ' 

Give  you  advamc^oaent. — 'Be  it  your  charge,  my  lord; 

To  see  performed  the  tenor  of  our  word. —  ' 

Set  on.  [£xeun/  King  and  his  Train, 

Fal.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry.  Sir  John ;  which  I  beseech  you  to  let 

me  have  home  with  me. 
Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  Master  Shallow.     Do  not  you 

grievie  at  this :  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to  him:     Look 

you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world.     Fear  not  your 

advancement ;  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you 

great. 
Smal.  I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  shotild  give 

me  your  doublet^  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.     I  beseech 

you,  good  Sir  John,  let  me  havie  five  hundred  of  my 

thousand. 
Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  that  you 

heard  was  but  a  colour.  • 

Shal.  A  colour  I  fear  that  you  will  die  in.  Sir  John. 
Fal.  Fear  no  colours :  go  with  me  to  dinner.     Gome, 

Lieutenant  Pistol ; — come,  Bardolph  :— I  shall  be  sent  for 

soon  at  lught 
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Re-enter  Prince  JohUy  the  Chief  Justice^  Officers^  6r»r. 

Ch.  Just.  Go^  catry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet ; 

Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 
Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord  1— 
Ch.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak  :  I  will  hear  you  soon. 

Take  them  away. 
PiST.  Si  fortuna  me  tormenta,  sperato  me  contenta, 

[Exeuni  all  but  Prince  John  and  the  Ckiej 
Justice, 
P.  John.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  king's. 

He  hath  intent  his  wonted  followers 

Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for ; 

But  all  are  banish'd  till  their  conversations 

Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world.  ■ 
Ch.  Just.  And  so  they  are. 

P.  John.  The  king  hath  calFd  his  parliament,  my  lord. 
Ch.  Just.  He  hath. 
P.  John.  I  will  lay  odds,  that,  ere  this  year  expire, 

We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 

As  far  as  France.     I  heard  a  bird  so  sing^ 

Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  the  king. 

Come,  will  you  hence  ?  '  [Exeunt. 

I^VILOGUE,— Spoken  by  a  Dancer. 

First  my  fear,  then  my  courtesy,  last  my  speech.  My 
fear  is  ycair  displeasure,  my  courtesy  my  duty^  and  my 
speech  to  beg  your  pardons.  If  you  look  fora  good  speech 
now,  you  undo  me ;  for  what  I  have  tosay  is  of  .mine  own 
making ;  and  what  indeed  I  should  say,  will,  I  doubt, 
prove  mine  own  marring.  But  to  the  purpose,  and  so  to 
the  venture. — Be  it  known  to  you  (as  it  is  very  >tell)y  I  was 
lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  displeasing  play,  to  pray  your 
patience  for  it  and  to  promise  you  a  batten  I  did  mean 
indeed  to  pay  you  with  this ;  which,  if,  like  an  ill  venture, 
it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gentle 
creditors,  lose.  Here  I  promised  you  I  would  be,  and 
here  I  commit  my  body  to  your  mercies  :  bat^  me  some, 
and  I  will  pay  you  some ;  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise 
you  infinitely.    . 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  rtst^  will  you 
command  me  to  use  my  legs  ?  and  yet  that  were  but  light 
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payment,  to  dance  out  of  your  debt.  But  a  good  con- 
science will  make  any  p)ossible  satisfaction,  and  so  will  I. 
All  the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven  me  :  if  the  gentle- 
men will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  ^o  not  agree  with  the 
gentlewomen,  which  was  never  seen  before  in  such  an 
assembly. 

One  word  more,  1  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not  too  much 
cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  continue  the 
story,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with  fair 
Katharine  of  France  :  where,  for  anything  I  know,  Falstaff 
shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed  with  your 
hard  opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is 
not  the  man.  My  tongue  is  weary ;  when  my  legs  are  too, 
I  will  bid  you  good-night :  and  so  kneel  down  before  you ; 
but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  queen.  • 
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Dramatis  Persons 
King  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Duke  of  Exeter,  Uncle  to  the  King. 

Duke  of  York,  Cousin  to  the, King. 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Westmoreland,  and  Warwick. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Cambridge,  ) 

Lord  Scroop,  >  Conspirators. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey,      j 

Sir  Thomas   Erpingham,   Gower,   Fluellen,   Mac 

MORRIS,  Jamy,  Officers  in  King  Henry's  Army 
Bates,  Court,  Williams,  Soldiers. 
Pistol,  Nym,  Bardolph. 
Boy,  Servant  to  them.     A  Herald. 
Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of  France. 
Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and  Bourbon. 
The  Constable  of  France. 
Rambures  and  Grandpr^,  French  Lords. 
Montjoy,  a  French  Herald. 
Governor  of  Harfleur. 
Ambassadors  to  England. 

Isabel,  Queen  of  France. 
Katharine,  Daughter  to  Charles  and  Isabel. 
Alice,  a  Lady  attending  on  the  Princess. 
Hostess  of  a  tavern  in  Eastcheap,  formerly  Mistress 
Quickly,  and  now  married  to  Pistol. 

Chorus. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  French   and   English  Soldiers, 
Messengers,  and  Attendants. 

Scene — In  England  and  in  France. 
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ACT  FIRST. 
Prologue. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chor.  O,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  I 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene ! 
Then  should  the  warlike.  Harry,  like  himself. 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars  ;  and  at  his  heels, 
Leashed  in  Hke  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire, 
Crouch  for  employment.     But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat  unraised  spirits  that  have  dar'd 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object :  can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram  / 

Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 
O^  pardon  \  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million ; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt, 
On  your  imaginary  forces  work.  , 

Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  conftn'd  two  mighty  monarchies, 
Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 
Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 
And  make  imaginary  puissance  : 
Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them. 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth ; 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings, 
Carry  them  here  and  there,  jumping  o'er  times, 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass  :  for  the  which  supply^ 
Admit  me  Chorus  to  this  history ; 
Who,  prologue^like,  your  humble  padence  piay» 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  oi^  nJ^^oQ^le  [Exit 
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Scene  I. 

London.    An  Antechamber  in  the  Kin^s  Palace, 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Ely, 

Cant.  My  lord,  I  *11  tell  you,  that  self  bill  is  urg'd, 
Which  in  the  eleventh  year  of  tiie  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  pass'd, 
But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now  ? 

Cant.  It  must  be  thought  on.     If  it  pass  against  us, 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession ; 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  Church, 
Would  they  strip  from  us ;  being  valued  thus, — < 
As  much  as  would  maint^n  to  the  king's  honour, 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights^   ' 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires  ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  wesi  age, 
Of  indigent  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  almshouses  right  well  suj^ied; 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  beside, 
A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year.     Thus  runs  the  bill 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  T  would  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

Ely.  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace  and  fair  regard. 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Cant.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not. 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body, 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seemed  to  die  too  :  yea,  at  that  very  moment,  . 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him, 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise. 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made ; 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood. 
With  such  a  heady  currance,  scouring  faults.,; 
Nor  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  €Mice>  '■ 
As  in  this  king.  optze^.y Google 
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Ely,  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

Cant.  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And  all-admiring  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 
You  would  say  it  hath  been  alWn-all  his  study  : 
List  his  (^course  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render*d  you  in  music  : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose. 
Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey'd  sentences ; 
So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric : 
Which  is  a  wonder  how  his  grace  should  glean  iti 
Since  his  addiction  wa^  to  courses  vain ; 
His  companies  uhletter'd,  rude,  and  shallow  ;' 
His  hours  fiU'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 
Ely.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality  : 
And  so  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness  ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night, 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 
Cant.  It  must  be  so ;  for  miracles  are  ceased ; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means 
How  things  are  perfected. 
Ely.  But,  my  good  lord 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg^d  by  the  commons  ?     Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant.  He  seems  indifferent, 

Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us ; 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty,— 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation, 
And  in  r^ard  of  causes  now  in  han4,g,,,,,^ Google 
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Which  I  hftve  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large, 
As  touching  France, — to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal 

Ely.  How  did  this  <^er  seem  received,  my  lord  ? 

Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  raajesty ; 
Save  that  there  was. not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As  I  perceived  his  grace  would  fiiin  have  done) 
The  severals  and  unhidden  passages 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms. 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France, 
Deriv'd  from  Edward,  his  great-grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  the  impediment  that  broke  this  off? 

Cant.  The  French  ambassador  upon  that  instant 
Craved  audience ;  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  come 
To  give  him  hearing.     Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 

Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy, 
Which  I  could  with  a  ready  guess  declare. 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  I  '11  wait  upon  you,  and  I  long  to  hear  it.  [Esotunf. 

Scene  II. 

T^  same,     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Same, 

Enter  King  Henry y  Gloucester,  Bedford,  Exeter,  Warwick, 
Westmoreland,  and  Attendants, 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  Lord  of  Canterbury  ? 

ExE.  Not  here  in  presence. 

K.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle 

West.  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambassador,  my  liege  ? 

K.  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  cousin :  we  would  be  resolved, 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight 
That  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and-  Francei 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Cant.  God  and  his  angels  guaxd  your  sacred  throne, 

And  make  you  long  become  it ! 
K.  Hen.  Sure>  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed. 

And  justly  and  religiously  unfold 

Why  the  law  Salique  thatt  they  have  imt>FOT»ce 
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Or  should,  or  should  not,  baa-  us  in  our  claim. 

And  God  forbid,  my  dear -and  faithful  lord, 

That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading. 

Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 

With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 

Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth  ; 

For  God  doth  know  bow  many  now  in  health 

Shall  drop  thdr  blood  in  approbation 

Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 

Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  bur  person. 

How  you  awake  our  sleeping  sword  of  war: 

We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed  ; 

For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 

Without  much  fall  of  blood ;  whose  guiltless  droptv 

Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint 

'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords 

That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mdrtality. 

Under  this  conjuiationy  speak,  my  lord, 

And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart     ' 

That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  wash'd 

As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant.  Then  bear  me,. gracious  sovereign,  and  you  peers. 
That  owe  yourselves  your  lives  and  services 
To  this  imperial  throne; *— There  is  no  bar  > 
To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France 

.  But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Phammond,-^— 
In  terram  Saiuam  f^m^sres  ne  succedani^ 
'  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Saliqiie  land  :  * 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze 
To  he  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm 
That  the  land  Salique  is  in  Gisrmany, 
Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe  j 
Where  Charles  tlfie  Great,  having  subdued  the  Saxotm 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women 
For  sonde  dishonest  manners  of  their  lifef. 
Established  then  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in '&ili<iue  land : 
Which  Saliquey  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Salai 
Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  calfd  Meisen. 
Then  doth  it  weU  appear  the  Salique  fe,, Google 
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Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France ; 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Saliqae  land 

Until  four  hundred  one-and-twenty  years 

After  defunction  of  King  Pharamond, 

Idly  supposed  the  founder  of  this  law ; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 

Four  hundred  twenty-six  ;  and  Charles  the  Great 

Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  Fraich 

Beyond  the  river  Sala  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers  say, 

King  Pepini  which  deposed  Childeric, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  King  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  also, — who  usurped  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  Duke  of  Lorain,  sole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  Great 

To  find  his  title  with  some  shows  of  truth, 

Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught, 

Convey'd  himself  as  the  heir  to  the  Lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  son 

To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  sorl 

Of  Charles  the  Great     Also  King  Lewis  the  Tenth, 

Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience, 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 

That  fair  Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 

Was  lineal  of  the  Lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Claarles  the  foresaid  Duke  of  Loiain  : 

By  the  which  marriage  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great 

Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun. 

King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Gapefs  claim, 

King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 

To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female. 

So  do  the  Kings  of  France  unto  this:  day ; 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law 

To  bar  your  highness'  claiming  from  the  female; 

And  rather. choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net 

Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles 

Usurped  from  you  and  your  progeriitors. 

K.  Hen.  May  I  with  right  and  ccfflsciea<fce  make  tim  ckum? 

Cant.  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovereign  I 
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For  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, — 
When  the  man  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord, 
Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag ; 
Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors : 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great-grandsire's  tombj 
From  whom  you  claim :  invoke  his  warliOce  spirit,  > 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy, 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France, 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion's  whdp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 
O  noble  English  !  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work  and  cold  for  action. 

Ely.  Awake  remembraftce  of  these  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats. 
You  are  their  heir,  yoti  sit  upon  thda*  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage  that  renowned  them 
Runs  in  your  veins ;  and  my  thrice-spuissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-mom  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises; 

ExE.  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself,    ^ 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood.  • 

West.  They  know  your  grace  hath  cause  and  means 
and  might ; 
So  hath  your  highness  ;  never  King  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyail  subjects,  •  i 

Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England^ 
And  lie  pavilion- d  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant.  O  !  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege, 
With  blood  and  sword  and  fire  to  win  your  right :     i 
In  aid  whereof^we  of  the  spiritualty  :  I 

Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum 
As  never,  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors* 

K.  Hen.  We  must  not  only,  arm  to  invade  the  French, 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advaalagps.  ^^^^^^^ ..Google 
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Cant.  They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign, 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderer*. 

K.  Hen.  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  only, 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us : 
For  you  shall  read  that  my  great-grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnishM  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force, 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays. 
Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns  5 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence, 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbourhood. 

Cant.  She  hath  been  then  more  fear'd  than  harmed,  m;y 
liege; 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself : 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France^ 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles. 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended,  ■ 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray. 
The  King  of  Scots ;  whotn  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  King  EdwaiTd's  fame  with  prisoner  kings,  ^ 
And  make  her  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise, 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wrack  and  sumless  treasuries. 

West.  But  there 's  a  saying,  very  old  atid  true,'— 
*  If  that  you  will  France  win. 
Then  with  Scotland  first  b^ih : ' 
For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs; 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  eat. ' 

ExE.  It  follows  then  the  cat  must  stay  at  home : 
Yet  that  is  but  a  crush'd  necessity ;       .  i 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves;     ' 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abros^d, 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home : 
For  government,  though  high  and  low  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  ooi^seiit, 
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Congreeing  in  a  full  and  natural  close^    ' 

Like  music.' 
Cant.  Therefore  doth  Heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions, 

Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 

To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 

Obedience :  for  so  work  the  honey-bees, 

Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 

The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom  : 

They  have  a  kii^  and  officers  of  sorts ; 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home, 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad, 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 

Make  boot  uppn  the-  summer's  velvet  buds ; 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor ; 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold. 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey, 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate, 

The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  iary  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, — 

That  many  things,  having  full  reference 

To  ctfie  coiascnt,  may  work  contrariously ; 

As  many  arrows,  loo^d  several  ways 

Come  to  one  mark ;  as  many  ways  meet  in  one  tow^ ; 

As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea ; .  • 

As  many  lines  close  m  the  dial's  centre ; 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 

End  in  one  purpose^  and  be  all  well  borne 

Without  defeat.     Therefore  to  France^  my  liege* 

Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 

Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 

And  you  withsii-  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake; 

If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home^ 

CanniDt  defend  cmr  own  doors  from  the  dog, 

Let  us  be  worried  and  our  nation-  lose 

The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy. 
K.  Hew.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the  Dauphin, 

[Exit  an  Attendant, 

Now  are=  we  well  resolv'd  :  and  by  God'^s  help,    t 
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And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 

France  being  ours,  we  '11  bend  it  to  our  awe, 

Or  break  it  all  to  pieces :  or  there  we  '11  sit, 

Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery 

O'er  France  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms, 

Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  um, 

Tombless,  with  no  remembranoe  over  them : 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 

Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave, 

Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 

Not  worshipped  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Enter  Ambassadors  of  France. 

Now  are  we  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin ;  for  we  hear 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

First  Amb.  May 't  please  your  majesty  to  give  us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning  and  our  embassy? 

K.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  king ; 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject 
As  are  our  wretches  fetter'd  in  our  prisons : 
Therefore  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness, 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

First  Amb.  Thus  then,  in  few. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  King:  Edward  the  Third. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth. 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd  there 's  naught  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won: 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit, 
This  tun  of  treasure  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this, 
Desires  you  let  the  dukedoms  that  you  claim 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  the  Dauphin  speaks- 

K.  Hen.  What  treasure,  uncle  ? 

ExE.  Tennisi-balls,  my  li^e. 

K.  Hen.'  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant  with  us. 
His  present  and  your  pains  we  thank  you  for : 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  Jbese, balls, 
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We  will  in  France,  by  God*s  grace,  play  a  set 

Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Tell  him  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler 

That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturbed 

With  chases.     And  we  understand  him  well. 

How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days, 

Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 

We  never  valued  this  poor  seat  of  England ; 

And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 

To  barbarous  license ;  as 't  is  ever  common 

That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 

But  tell  the  Dauphin  I  will  keep  my  state, 

Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness 

When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France : 

For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty. 

And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working-days ; 

But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory 

That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 

Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 

And  tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 

Hath  turned  his  balls  to  gun-stones ;  and  his  soul 

Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 

That  shall  fly  with  them  :  for  many  a  thousand  widows 

Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands ; 

Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down ; 

And  some  are  yet  ungotten  and  unborn 

That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  scorn. 

But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 

To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name, 

Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on, 

To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 

My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallow'd  cause. 

So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin 

His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit. 

When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it. — 

Convey  them  with  safe  conduct. — Fare  you  well. 

[£xeunf  Ambassadors, 

ExE.  This  was  a  merry  message. 

K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it 
I'herefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition ; 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France, 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  business. . 
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Therefore  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon  • 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings ;  for,  God  before, 
We  '11  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought, 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought. 

[Exeunt 

ACT  SECOND. 

Prologue. 

Enter  Chorus, 

Chor.  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies : 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the.  horse ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kingss, 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air ; 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets. 
Promised  to  Harry  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  advis'd  by  good  inteUigence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 
Shake  in  their  fear,  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
O  England !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 
What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 
But  see  thy  fault !     France  hath  in  thee  found  out 
A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 
With  treacherous  crowns  ;  and  three  corrupted  men^ 
One,  Richard  Earl  of  .Cambridge^  and  the  second, 
Henry  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham,  and  the  third, 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland, 
Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France  (O  guilt,  indeed  1), 
Confirm 'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France ; 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die^ 
If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises, 
Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  Southan^pton* 
Linger  your  patience  on ;  and  we  '11  digest 
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The  abuse  of  disttoce ;  force  a.  play*  t        •  i 

The  sum  is  paid  ;■  the  traitors  ace  iagreed ;  • . .  / 

The  king  is  set  from  Londoa ;  and  the  sceae 

Is  riow  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton^  ;  i 

There  is. the  playhouse  now,  these  must  yoi;i  sit,, 

-And  thence  to  France  shall. we  convey  you  safe^      ..    ., 

And  bring  you  backy  charmiaig  the  narrow  seas  >  ♦ 

To  give  you  gentle  pass.;  for,  if  we  may,  ,     ,     / 

We  '11  not  offend  oiie  stomach  with  our  phy,,  - 

But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  And  not  till  then^   . ,    - , . 

Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.  [E^/(n 

■"'    ■         Scene  I.  '  ,  ;     .    ; 

London,    Eastcheap,  j    .       • 

Enter  Nym  and  Bardolph, 

Bard.  Well  met,  Corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What,  are  Ancient  Pistol  arid  you  friend^  yet?  1 

Nym.  For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  say  Ihtle ;  but  when 
time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles ;— but  that  shatfl^be 
as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight;  but*  I  Will  wink  and  h6ld 
out  mine  iron.  It  is  a  simple  one ;  but  what  though  ?•  it 
will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure  cold  as  another  mah's 
sword  will ;  and  tiiere  's  an  end^  < 

Bard.  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you  friends, 
and  we  '11  be  all  three  sworn  brothers  to  France  j  let"  it 
be  so,  good  Corporal  Nym.  '    '  .1 

NvM.  'Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that's- the 
certsdn'  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,;  I  will 
do  as  I  maj^ :  that  is  my  rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  heis  mari-ied  to  Nell 
Quickly ;  and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrbng,  %i  y6u  were 
troth-plight  to  her.  '  ' 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell ;  things  must  be  as  lihey  may :  nden 

•  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  ■  throats  ^bootthfem 

at  that  time;  and  some  say,  knives  haVe  bdges.    It  must  be 

as  it  may :  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  -will 

plod.    'There  must  be  cohcliiisions.     Well,  I  caiinot  teli. 

Enter  Pistol  and  Mostess,       .  '  . 

Barq.  Here  ( comes  AiBcient  Pistol  and  hfe-wife.-rGood 
corporal,  be  patient  here.-^How  now^  mine  hos^  Pistol  ? 
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PiST.  Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me  host  ? 

Now,  by  this  hand  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 

Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Host.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long :  for  we  cannot  lodge 
and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentleWomen,  that  live 
honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it  will  be 
thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house  straight.  [Nym  draws 
his  sword,"]  O  well-a-day.  Lady  1  if  he  be  not  drawn  !— 
Now  we  shall  see  wilful  adultery  and  murder  committed. 

Bard.  Good  lieutenant, — good  corporal,  offer  nothing 
here. 

Nym.  Pish! 
PiST.  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog!  thou  prick-ear*d  cur 
of  Iceland ! 

Host.  Good  Corporal  Nym,  show  thy  valour,  and  put 
up  your  sword. 

Nym.  Will  you  shog  off?     I  would  havp  you  solus. 

[Sheathing  his  sword, 
PlST,  Solus^  egregious  dog?     O  viper  vile  I 

The  solus  in  thy  most  marvellous  face  j 

The  soius  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat,  , 

:  And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw^  perdy  ;  ' 

And,  whidi  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth ! 
r:  I  do  retort  the  soius  in  thy  bowels :  I 

For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up,  i 

And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 
,  Nym.  I  am  not  Barbason ;  you  cannot  conjure  me.  I 
have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well.  If  you 
grow  foul  with  me,  Pistol,  I  will  scour  you  with  my  rapier, 
as  I.  may,  in  fair  terms ;  if  you  would  walk  off,  I  would 
prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terms,  as  I  may;  and 
that 's  the  humour  of  it. 
PiST.  O  braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight ! 

The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near ; 

Therefore  exhale.  \lHstol  and  Nym  draw. 

Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  say : — he  that  strikes 
the  first  stroke,  I  '11  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as  I  am  a 
■soldier.  .    [praws, 

PiST.  An  oath  of  mickle  might,  and  fury  shall  ajbate. 

Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give ; 

Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in  feir 
terms ;  that  is  the  humour  of  it.  n       \ 
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PiST.   Coupe /e  gorge  /  *  J 

That  is  the  word.     I  thee  defy  again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to 'get? 
No ;  to  the  spital  go, 

And  from  the  powdering*tub  (rf  infemy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
Doll  Tear-sheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse : 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  i^uondani  Quickly 

For  the  only  she;  arid— /««^^,  thier^'s  enough.   Go  to. 

£n^er  the  Boy, 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  y6u  nliist  coftle  to  my  mast<!^,  and 
you  hostess. — He  is  very  sick,  and  would  to  bed.--Good 
Bardolph,  put  thy  face  between  his  shfeets,  And  do  thfe 
office  of  a  warmingjpah  *:  -fdith  'he 's  very  ill.  '  ■ 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue !  •        \     '     ■' 

Host.  By  my  troth,  hell  yield  the  crow  a  pudding 
one  of  these  days  :  the  king  has  killed  his'  heart;— Good 
husbarid,  come  home  presently. 

\Exeunt  Hostess  and  Boy. 
Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends  ?     We  must 
to   France  togetJilex..^  Why 'the  /deyiii should  we  keep 
knives  to  cut  one  aiiiptjier's^thrpat;^?  v  . 

Fist.  Let 'floods  o'efswell,  anid  fiends  for  food  hoVl  on ! 
NVM.  Y«u  11  pay  m^  the  eight^shilHngs'  I  Wortof  yom  it 
betting?         •  '       :    -       •  ■    -        ?     '      !    . .    .1 

PiST.  Base  is- the  siave  that  pays.  1     i      ' 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have;  that's  the  humotir  of  it 
PisT.  As  manhood  shall  compotwid.     Pushhowiej'    ' 

'  •    i  .-.■•..  \Drm^ 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  hie  that  makes  the  fiist  thrust, 

ru  kill  him ;  by  this  sword,  I  will  .     i 

PisT.  Sword  is  an  bath,  and  oaths  must  haWtfe^ir  coiirse. 

Bard.   Corporal  Nym,;  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  'be 

friends  ;  an  thou  wilt  not,  why,  tiieh  be  enemies  with  ihe 

too.     Pr'ythee,  put  up.  .  , 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you  at 

betting? 

Fist.  A  nbble  shalt  thou  hdve,  and  present  pay ; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee,  '    ■ 

And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood: 
I'll  live  by  Nym,  aaud  Nym  shall  live  by  roe. 
Is  not  this  just?  for  I  shall  smtler  be         ' c^r^r^^\r> 
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Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  aCcrae, 

Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nvm.  I  shall  have  my  noble? 

PiST.  in  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  Well  then,  that 's  the  humour  of,  it. 

Re-enter  Hostess. 

Host.  As  ever;  you  came  of  wonjjBfi,  cqme  in  quickly 
to.  Sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart !  he.  is  so  shaked  of  a  burn- 
ing quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable  to  behold. 
Sweet  men,  come  to  him* 

Nym.  The  king  ha,th  n^n  bad.  huroouyg  pn^.t^e  knight, 
that 's  the  even  of  it.  •  » 

PisT.  .Njym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right ; 

His  heart  is  fractefi,  and  corroborate.  . 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king^;  but, it  mufit  be  as  it 
may :  he  passe?  some  hujpoijirs  and  cajreers, 
Pisq:.  Let  usi  condole  the  knight ;  for,  lambkin^  -we  will 
live.  ,  l&ceunt, 

.   ,"■■  .      .  ■  Scene  II.  j    ,  ,  / ,     • 

Stmthan^t&H.    A  Coimdl-CkAmier. 

Enter  j^xeter^  Bedford^  c^nd  Westmoretand,- 

Be©.  'Foire  Gdd,  his  grace  is  bold  to  trust  these  traitors. 

ExE.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by-and-by. 

West.  How  smooth  and  even  thi^.do  bear  themsdvej, 

Asuf  allegiartce  in.  thjeir  bosom  sat,      .  i 

Crowaed  with  faith  ajad  constant  Idyalty. 
BJ8iE),s  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend, 

By  interception  which  they  dneatn  not  of.  :    .  ?    « 
ExE.  Nay,  but  the  mail  that  was  his  bedf^llaw,. 

Whom  he  hath  dulVd  and  cloy'd  with  gracious  favours, 
,'That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse;  s&  sell 
„His  sovereign's  life  to  death 'and  treachery^ .;  . 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  King  Henry ^  Scroopy ,  Cambridge^ 
Cfrey,  Lords,  and  Attendants.  ^ 

K.  Hen,  Nqw  sits  the  wind  fair,  arid  we  will  aJboard. 
My   Lord   of   Cambridge, -4- $ind   my  kind    Lord  of 

M^sham,^ —  .  

And  you,. my  gentle  knight^  give  aaie  ymx'  thoughts. 
Think  you  not  that  the  powers  we  beaa:.  wiithiU$ 
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Wiil  ciit  'theit  passage  thraiagh  Bie  faces,  of  Fraiide,     ' 

Doing  the  execution  and  the  act 

For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them?  •  ,     1 '  ■ 

Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  best.  -    ) 

K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that : .  anoe  we  are  well  peiisuaded 
We  carry  not  a  heart. with!  us  from  hence  ; 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  with  ours;:  -      ■ 

Nop  leave  not' one  *behiild  that  doth  not  wish        . !    .  ' 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd  and  lov'd 
Than  is  your  majesty:  there ?s  not,  I  think,, a  subject 
That  sits  in  heart-jgri^f  and  uneasiness  ■        *  1 

Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government       .:      ' 

Grey;  True ;  -those  tiliat  were  your  father^s  enemies 
Have  steeped  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve  you" 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thankfulnei^s, 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our*  hand,  -    .  ■ 

Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit,  ^  • 

According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness.  » 

Scroop.  So.  sei?vice  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil,  -  ; 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope,  .  . 

To  do  your  grace  incessant  services.  ■ 

K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  less. — Uncle  of  Exeter,  . 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday,  ■ . 

That  raird  againstour  person  t  we  consider 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on ;  ; .     ' 

And  on  his  more  advice  we  pardon  hitn.     ■ 

Scroop;  That 's  mercy,  but  too  much  security : 
Let  him  be  punished,  sovereign,  lest  example 
Breed,  by  his  sufferance,  more  of  such  a  kind*  .i       > 

K.  Hen.  O!  let  us  yet  be  merciful.  ,  1   «  I 

Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too.     =!  .. ! 

Grey.  Sir,  you  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him  lif(^  1 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K.  Hen.  Alas !  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me  ! 
Are  heavy  orisons-  'gainst  this  poor  wretch.  1  ; 
If  little  faults;  proceeding  on  distemper,  i 

Shall  not  be  witik'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye 
When  capital  crimes,  chewed,  swallow'd,  and  digested. 
Appear  before  us  ?— We '11  yet  enlarge  that  tnarij 
Though  Caiiibridgej  Scroopjand  Grey,  in  their  dear  care 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  perso^,,^^,^.  Google 
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Woald  haive  him  punish'd.     And  now  to  our  French 

causes : 
Who  are  the  late  commissioners  ? 

Cam.  I  one,  my  lord : 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to^lay. 

Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  Hege. 

Grey.  And  I,  my  royal  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Then,   Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  there  is 
yours ; — 
There  yours,  Lord  Scroop' of  Masham;— rand»  sir  knight. 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours.':— 
Read  them  ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthiness.- — 
My  Lord  of  Westmoreland,  and  uncle  Exeter, 
We  will  aboard  to-night. — Why,  how  nOw^  gentlemen? 
What  see  you  in  those  papers  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ?— Look  ye,  how  they  change : 

,  Their  cheeks  are  paper.-*- Why,  what  read  you  there. 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  I  do  confess- my  fault, 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 

Grey,  Scroop,  To  which  we  all  appeal. 

K.  Hen.  The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppressed  and  kilFd : 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame^  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you.  • 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers. 
These  English   monsters  I     My   Lord   of  Cambridge 

here,—* 
You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour ;  and  this:  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspired, 
And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton  :  to.  the  which 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworn*— But  O  ! 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee.  Lord  Sct-oop  ?  thou  cruel, 
Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman, creature ! 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 
That  knew^st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul, 
That  almost  mightst  have  coin'd  me  into  gold,  . 
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Wouldst  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy  use  1 

May  it  be  possible^  that  foreign  hire 

Could  out  of  thee,  extract  one  spai'k  of  evil 

That  might  annoy  my  ftnger  ?  't  is  so  strange^ 

That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gros^ 

As  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 

As  two  yokerdevils  sworn  to  either's  purpose, 

Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  cause, 

That  ajdfniration  did  ]>ot  whoop  at  then> : 

But  thou»  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 

Wonder  to  wait  on  treason  and  on  murder ;    .  , 

And  whatsoever  cunniig^  fiend  it  was 

That  wrought  upon  thee  sp  preposterously  ,    , 

Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence ; 

And  other  devils  that  suggiest  by  treasons,     ,  i 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up.  dafnnation 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms,  being  fetched. 

From  glistering  semblances  of  piety ; 

But  he  that  tempered  thee  bade  thee  stand  up»/     , 

Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shouldst  do  tre^uson^ 

Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor.    ; 

If  that  same  demon  that  hath  gulled  thee  thus 

Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  worlds 

He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back,  ,      ; 

And  tell  the  legions,  *  I  can  never  win 

A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's.' 

O,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 

The  sweetness  of  affiance  i   .  Show  men  dutiful  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou  :  seem  they  grave  and  learned?. . 

Why,  so  didst  thou  :  come  they  of  noble  family? 

Why,  so  didst  thou :  sei^m  they  religious  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou :  or  are  they  spare  in  diet,;. 

Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger ; 

Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood  ^ 

Gamish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  complement ;  . 

Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 

And  but  in  purged  judgment  trusting  neither? 

Such,  and  so  finely  bolted,. didst  thou  seem ; 

And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot, 

To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  best  indui^d,  ., 

With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee ; 

For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like  n^^^]^ 
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Another  fall  6f  man. — Their  faults  are  open:: 

Arrest  them  to  the  ianswer  of  the  law, 

And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices  1  - 

ExE.  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Henry 
Lord  Scroop  of  Masham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 
Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  discover'd, 

And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death ; 

Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive. 

Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 
Cam.  For  me, — the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce^ 

Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 

The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended. 

But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 

Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice, 

Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 
Grey.  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  rejoice 

At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason 

Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself, 

Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprise. 

My  fault,  btit  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 
K.  Hen.   God   quit  you   in   his    mercy !      Hear   your 
sentence. 

You  have  conspir'd  against  our  royal  person, 

Joined  with  an  enemy  proclaimed,  and  from  his  coffers 

Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death ; 

Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 

His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 

His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 

And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 

Touching  our  person  seek  we  no  revenge ; 

But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender. 

Whose  ruin  you  have  sought,  that  to  her  laws 

We  do  deliver  you.     Get  you  therefore  hence, 

Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death ; 

The  taste  whereof,  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  you 

Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 

Of  all  your  dear  offences. — Bear  them  hence. 

[Exeunf  Cambridge^  Scroops  and  Grcy^ 
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Now,  lords,  for  France ;  the  enterprise  whereof 

Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 

We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war, 

Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 

This  dangerous  treason  lurking  in  our  way 

To  hinder  our  beginnings  :  we  doubt  not  now 

But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 

Then  forth,  dear  countrymen  :  let  us  deliver 

Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 

Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 

Cheerly  to  sea ;  the  signs  of  war  advance : 

No  King  of  England,  if  not  King  of  France.    \Exeunt 


Scene  III. 
London.     A  Tavern  in  Eastcheap. 
Enter  Pistol^  Hostess^  Nym^  Bardolphy  and  Boy.  . 

Host.  Pr'ythee,  honey-sweet   husband,  let   me  bring 
thee  to  Staines. 
PiST.  No ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. — 

Bardolph,  be  blithe ;  Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting  veins ; 

Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up ;  for  Falstaff  he  is  dead, 

And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  'Would  I  were  with  him,  -wheresome'er  he  is, 
either  in  heaven  or  in  hell. 

Host.  Nay,  sure,  he's  not  in  hell:  he's  in  Arthur's 
bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.  'A  made 
a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  christom 
child ;  'a  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  evfen 
at  the  turning  o'  the  tide :  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble 
with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  fingers'  ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way;  for 
his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green 
fields.  *  How  now.  Sir  John  ? '  quoth  I :  *  what,  man  ! 
be  of  good  cheer.'  So  'a  cried  out — *  God,  God,  God  ! ' 
three  or  four  times :  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a 
should  not  think  of  God ;  I  hoped  there  was  no  need  to 
trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet.  So  'a  bade 
me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet :  I  put  my  hand  into  the 
bed,  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone  ; 
then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  they  wq^^g^3,^($©ld  as  ai?" 
III.  L  2 
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stone,  and  so  upward,  and  upward,  and  all  was  as  cold  as 
any  stone. 

Nym.  They  say  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Host.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Host.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did;  and  said  they  were  devils 
incarnate. 

Host.  'A  could  never  abide  carnation ;  't  was  a  colour 
he  never  liked. 

Boy.  'A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him  about 
women. 

Host.  'A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  women; 
but  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talked  of  the  whore 
of  Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea  stick  upon 
Bardolph's  nose,  and  'a  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burning 
in  hell-fire? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintained  that  fire : 
that  *s  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nym.  Shall  we   shog?   the  king   will   be  gone  from 
Southampton. 
PiST.  Come,  let's  away. — My  love,  give  me  thy  lips. 

Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  movables : 

Let  senses  rule,  the  word  is,  *  Pitch  and  pay ; ' 

Trust  none ; 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes, 

And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck : 

Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 

Go,  clear  thy  crystals. — Yoke-fellows  in  arms, 

Let  us  to  France :  like  horse-leeches,  my  boys, 

To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck ! 
Boy.  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food,  they  say. 
PiST.  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  Farewell,  hostess.  [Kissing  her, 

Nym.  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it;  but 
adieu. 

PiST.  Let  housewifery  appear :  keep  close,  I  thee  com- 
mand. 

Host.  Farewell ;  adieu.  [ExetMt 
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Scene  IV. 

France,     A  Room  in  ike  French  Kin^s  Palace, 

Flourish,    Enter  the  French  King^  attended;  the  Dauphin^ 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy^  the  Constable^  and  others, 

Fr.  King.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full  power  upon 
us; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  Dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth, 
And  you,  Prince  Dauphin,  with  all  swift  despatch, 
To  line  and  new-repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant : 
For  Englland  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf. 
It  fits  us  then  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  n^lected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  father. 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe ; 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Though  war  nor  no  known  quarrel  were  in  question,) 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 
Should  be  maintained,  assembled,  and  collected, 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 
Therefore,  I  say  't  is  meet  we  all  go  forth 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble^  parts  of  France : 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 
No,  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance : 
For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd. 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne, 
By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth. 
That  fear  attends  her  not 

Con.  O  peace.  Prince  Dauphin ! 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king. 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors, 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy. 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors, 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  with^.^ed  by  Google 
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How  terrible  in  constant  resolution, 
And  you  shall  find  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau.  Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  lord  high  constable ; 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter : 
In  cases  of  defence  't  is  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems : 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  filFd ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection, 
Doth  like  a  miser  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  King.  Think  we  King  Harry  strong ; 

And,  princes,  look  you  strongly  arjn  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  flesh'd  upon. us, 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths : 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame 
When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck, 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward  Black  Prince  of  Wales ; 
Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire,  on  mountain  standing, 
Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden  sun. 
Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 
The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  fathers 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.     This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock ; ''and  let  ua  feax 
The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Ambassadors  from  Harry  King  of  England 

Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 
Fr.  King.  We  'U  give  them  present  audience.     Go,  and 
bring  them.       \Exeunt  Messenger  and  certain  Lords. 
You  see  this  chase  is  hotly  followed,  friends.: 
Dau.  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit ;  for  coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their   mouths  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.     Good  my  soverei| 
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Take  up  the  English  shortj  amd  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head  : 
Self-love,  my  liege>  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 

Re-enter  Lords^  with  Exeter  and  Train, 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  England  ? 

ExE.  From  him :  and  thus  he  greets  your  majesty. 

He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 

That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 

The  borrowed  glories  that  by  gift  of  Heaven, 

By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  'long 

To  him  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown 

And  all  wide-stretched  honours  that  pertain 

By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times 

Unto  the  crown  of  France.     That  you  may  know 

T  is  no  sinister  nor  no  awkward  claim, 

Pick'd  from  the  worm^holes  of  long  vanish- d  days. 

Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd, 

He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 

In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 

Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree.      {Gives  a  pedigree. 

And  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 

From  his  most  fam'd  of  famous  ancestors, 

Edward  the  Third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 

Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 

From  him,  the  native  and  true  chaUenger. 
Fr.  King.  Or  else  what  follows  ? 
ExE.  Bloody  constraint ;  for  if  you  hide  the  crown 

Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it : 

Therefore  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming, 

In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove, 

That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel ; 

And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 

Deliver  up  the  crown,  and  to  take  mercy 

On  the  poor  souls,,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 

Opens-  his  vast  jaws ;  and  on  your  head 

Turning  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 

The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining  maidens*  groans, 

For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers, 

That  shall  be  swallow'd  in  this  controversy. 

This  is  his  claim,  his  threatening,  and  my  message ;  ^, 
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Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here, 

To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too. 
Fr.  King.  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this  further : 

To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  full  intent 

Back  to  our  brother  England. 
Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  here  for  him :  what  to  him  from  England  ? 
ExE.  Scorn  and  defifance,  slight  regard,  contempt, 

And  anything  that  may  not  misbecome 

The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 

Thus  says  my  king  :  an  if  your  father's  highness 

Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large, 

Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty, 

He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it. 

That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 

Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 

In  second  accent  of  his  ordinance. 
Dau.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  return, 

It  is  against  my  will :  for  I  desire 

Nothing  but  odds  with  England :  to  that  end, 

As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 

I  did  present  him  with  the  Paris  balls. 
ExE.  He  '11  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 

Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe : 

And,  be  assur'd,  you  'II  find  a  difference. 

As  we  his  subjects  have  in  wonder  found. 

Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days 

And  these  he  masters  now.     Now  he  weighs  time. 

Even  to  the  utmost  grain ;  that  you  shall  read 

In  your  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France. 
Fr.  King.  To-morrow  shall  you  know  our  mind  at  full 
ExE.  Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our  king 

Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay ; 

For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 
Fr.  King.  You  shall  be  soon  despatch'd  with  fair  con 
ditions. 

A  night  is  but  small  breath  and  little  pause 

To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence.  [£xeuni. 
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ACT    THIRD. 

Prologue. 

Enter  Chorus, 

Chorus.  Thus  with  imagined  wing  our  swift  scene  flies 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.     Suppose,  that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  royalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies,  and  in  them  behold 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing ; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confused ;  behold  the  threaden  sails, 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea, 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.     O !  do  but  think 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing ; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.     Follow,  follow ! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy. 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight  still, 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Either  past  or  not  arrived  to  pith  and  puissance : 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  and  choicendrawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 
Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege : 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages, 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppose  the  ambassador  from  the  French  comes  back ; 
Tells  Harry  that  the  king  doth  offer  him 
Katharine  his  daughter ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry, 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  likes  not ;  and  the  nim'ble  gunner 
With  linstock  noW  the  des'ilish  cannon  touches, 

\^4larum^  and  chambers  go  off. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.     \ExiU 
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Scene  I. 

France.     Before  Harfteur. 

Alarums.     Enter  King  Henry ^  Exeter^  Bedford^  Glou- 
aster y  and  Soldiers^  with  scaling-ladders. 

K.  Hen.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once 
more; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  1 
In  peace  there 's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage ; 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon ;  let  the  brow  overwhelm  it 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swiird  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height ! — On,  on,  you  noblest  English ! 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof, 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  mom  till  even  fought, 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers,  now  attest 
That  those  whom  you  call'd  fathers  did  beget  you. 
Be.  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war. — And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding :  which  I  doubt  not ; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base^ 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start     The  game 's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and  upon  this  charge 
Cry  *  God  for  Harry !  England  and  Saint  George ! ' 

\Eoceunt     Alarum^  and  chambers  go  off. 
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Scene  II. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Nym^  Bardolph^  Pistol,  and  Boy, 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on  1  to  the  breach,  to  the  breach  I 
Nym.  Pray  thee>  corporal,  stay :  the  knocks  are  too  hot; 
and  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  case  of  lives :  the 
humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain-song  of  it. 
PiST.  The  plain -song  is  most  just,  for  humours   do 
abound ; 
Knocks  go  and  come,  God's  vassals  drop  and  die ; 
And  sword  and  shield. 
In  bloody  field, 
Doth  win  immortal  fame. 
Boy.  Would  I  were  in  an  ale-house  in  London!     I 
would  give  alh  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  safety. 
PiST.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me. 
My  purpose  should  not  fail  with  me, 
But  thither  would  I  hie. 
Boy.  As  duly, 

But  not  as  truly. 
As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough. 

Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Up  to  the  breach,  you  dogs  !  avaunt,  you  cul- 
lions  !  [Driving  them  forward. 

Fist.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mould ! 

Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage ; 

Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke ! 

Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage  ;  use  lenity,  aweet  chuck  ! 

Nym.  These  be  good  humours ! — your  honour  wins  bad 
humours.  [Exeunt  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph, 

followed  by  Fluellen, 

Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
swashers.  I  am  boy  to  them  all  three,  but  all  they  three, 
though  they  would  serve  me,  could  not  be  man  to  me ; 
for  indeed  three  such  anticks  do  not  amount  to  a  man. 
For  Bardolph,  he  is  white-livered  and  red-faced ;  by  the 
means  whereof  'a  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not.  For  Pistol, 
he  hath  a  killing  tongue  and  a  quiet  sword ;  by  the  means 
whereof  'a  breaks  words,  and  keeps  whole  weapons.     For 
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Nym,  he  hath  heard  that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best 
men ;  and  therefore  he  scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  'a 
should  be  thought  a  coward  :  but  his  few  bad  words  are 
matched  with  as  few  good  deeds  ;  for  'a  never  broke  any 
man  s  head  but  his  own,  and  that  was  against  a  post 
when  he  was  drunk.  They  will  steal  anything,  and  call 
it  purchase.  Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case,  bore  it  twelve 
leagues,  and  sold  it  for  three  half-pence.  Nym  and  Bar- 
dolph are  sworn  brothers  in  filching,  and  in  Calais  they 
stole  a  fire-shovel ;  I  knew  by  that  piece  of  service  the 
men  would  carry  coals.  They  would  have  me  as  familiar 
with  men's  pockets  as  their  gloves  or  their  handkerchiefs: 
which  makes  much  against  my  manhood,  if  I  should  take 
from  another's  pocket  to  put  into  mine ;  for  it  is  plain 
pocketing  up  of  wrongs.  I  must  leave  them,  and  seek 
some  better  service  :  their  villainy  goes  against  my  weak 
stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up.    '  [Exit 

lie-enter  Fluelkn^  Gower  folioiving. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  presently  to  the 
mines  :  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  would  speak  with  you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines  !  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not  so  good 
to  come  to  the  mines.  For,  look  you,  the  mines  is  not 
according  to  the  disciplines  of  the  war ;  the  concavities 
of  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for,  look  you,  th'  athversary  (you 
may  discuss  unto  the  duke,  look  you)  is  digt  himself  four 
yard  under  the  countermines.  By  Cheshu,  I  think  'a  will 
plow  up  all,  if  there  is  not  better  directions. 

Gow.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  the  order  of 
the  siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed  by  an  Irishman ; 
a  very  valiant  gentleman,  i'  faith. 

Flu.  It  is  Captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not? 

Gow.  I  think  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  world.  I  will 
verify  as  much  in  his  peard  :  he  has  no  more  directions 
in  the  true  disciplines  of  the  wars,  look  you,  of  the 
Roman  disciplines,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  andjamy^  at  a  distance, 

Gow.  Here  'a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain,  Captain 
Jamy,  with  him. 
Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous  gentleman. 
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that  is  certain ;  and  of  great  expedition,  and  knowledge 
in  the  ancient  wars,  upon  my  particular  knowledge  of  his 
directions :  by  Cheshu,  he  will  maintain  his  argument  as 
well  as  any  military  man  in  the  world,  in  the  disciplines 
of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans. 

Jamy.  I  say,  gud  day.  Captain  Fluellen, 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worship,  good  Captain  James. 

Gow.  How  now.  Captain  Macmorris  !  have  you  quit 
the  mines  ?  have  the  pioners  given  o'er  ? 

Mac.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done :  the  work  ish  give 
over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat.  By  my  hand,  I  swear, 
and  my  father's  soul,  the  work  ish  ill  done ;  it  ish  give 
over :  I  would  have  blowed  up  the  town,  so  Chrish  save 
me,  la,  in  an  hour.  O  1  tish  ill  done,  tish  ill  done ;  by 
my  hand,  tish  ill  done. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  beseech  you  now,  will  you 
vouchsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputations  with  you,  as 
partly  touching  or  concerning  the  disciplines  of  the  war, 
the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of  argument,  look  you,  and 
friendly  communication  ;  partly  to  satisfy  my  opinion,  and 
partly  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my  mind,  as  touch- 
ing the  direction  of  the  military  discipline :  that  is  the 
point. 

Jamy.  It  sail  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud  captains  bath  : 
and  I  sail  quit  you  with  gud  leve,  as  I  may  pick  occasion ; 
that  sail  I,  marry. 

Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  save  me. 
The  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars,  and  the 
king,  and  the  dukes ;  it  is  no  time  to  discourse.  The  town 
is  beseeched,  and  the  trumpet  call  us  to  the  breach,  and 
we  talk,  and,  be  Chrish,  do  nothing :  't  is  shame  for  us  all ; 
so  God  sa'  me,  't  is  shame  to  stand  still ;  it  is  shame,  by 
my  hand ;  and  there  is  throats  to  be  cut,  and  works  to  be 
done,  and  there  ish  nothing  done,  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  la. 

Jamy.  By  the  mess,  ere  theise  eyes  of  mine  take  them- 
selves to  slomber,  aile  de  gud  service,  or  aile  lig  i'the 
gnind  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to  death  ;  and  aile  pay  it  as  valor- 
ously  as  I  may,  that  sal  I  surely  do,  that  is  the  breff  and 
the  long.     Marry,  I  wad  full  fain  heard  some  question 

'tween  you  tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  under  your 

correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation — 

Mac.  Of  my  nation!     What  ish  my  natran^R^QTlsh  ^ 

:  igitize      y  ^ 
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villain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal  What 
ish  my  nation  ?     Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwise  than 
is  meant,  Captain  Macmorris,  peradventure  I  shall  think 
you  do  not  use  me  with  that  affability  as  in  discretion  you 
ought  to  use  me,  look  you ;  being  as  good  a  man  as  your- 
self, both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars,  and  in  the  derivation 
of  ray  birth,  and  in  other  particularities. 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  myself :  so 
Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Gow.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each  other. 

Jamy.  a  !  that's  a  foul  fault.  [A  parley  sounded. 

Gow.  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  wheti  there  is  more  better 
opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I  will  be  so  bold  as 
to  tell  you  I  know  the  disciplines  of  wars ;  and  there  is 
an  end.  [Exeunt. 

SCE»IE  III. 

The  Same,     Before  the  Gates  of  Harfleur, 

The  Governor  and  some  Citizens  on  the  walls  ;  the  English 
Forces  below.     Enter  King  Henry  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the  town  ? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves ; 
Or  like  to  men  proud  of  destrtiction 
Defy  us  to  our  worst :  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best, 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, ^ 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfieur 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up ; 
And  the  fiesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  hearty 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell,  mowing  like  grass 
Your  fresh-fair  virgins  and  your  flowering  infants. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, 
Array'd  in  flames  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends. 
Do,  with  his  smirched  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation  ? 
What  is 't  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  cause, 
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If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 

Of  hot  and  forcing  violation  ? 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  M^tickedness 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career  ? 

We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 

Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil 

As  send  precepts  to  the  leviathan 

To  come  ashore.     Therefore,  you  men  of  Harfleur, 

Take  pity  of  your  town  and  of  your  people, 

Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command ; 

Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 

Of  heady  mbrder,  spoil,  and  villainy* 

If  not,  why,  in  a  moment  look  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 

Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters ; 

Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards. 

And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  walls  ; 

Your  naked  infants  spitted  upcHi  pikes, 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  corlfus^d 

Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 

What  say  you  ?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid  ? 

Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroyed  ? 

Gov.  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end. 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated, 
Returns  us  that  his  powers  are  yet  not  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.     Therefore,  great  king, 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy. 
Enter  our  gates ;  dispose  of  us  and  ours ; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K.  Hen.  Open  your  gates  ! — Come,  uncle  Exeter, 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur ;  there  remain. 
And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French  : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle. 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers,  we  will  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest, 

[F/aurisA.     The  King^  <5^•<^.,  enter  the  town. 
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Scene  IV. 

Rouen,     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Katharine  and  Alice, 

Kath.  Alice^  tu  as  este  en  Angleterre^  et  tu  bien  parks  k 
langage. 

Alice.   Unpeu^  madame. 

Kath.  Je  te  prie^  rn! enseigmez  ;  il  faut  que  je  apprend 
a  parler.     Comment  appellez  vous  le  main  en  Anglois  ? 

Alice.  £e  main  f  il  est  appelle^  de  hand. 

Kath.  De  hand.     Et  les  doigts  ? 

Alice.  Les  doigts?  mafoy^je  oublie  les  doigts ;  mais  je 
me  souviendray,  Les  doigts  1  je  pense^  qt^ils  sont  appelU 
de  fingres ;  ouy^  de  fingres. 

Kath.  Le  main,  de  hand;  Us  doigts,  de  fingres.  Je 
pense,  que  je  suis  le  don  escolier,  J^ai  gagni  deux  mots 
d Anglois  vistement     Comment  appellez  vous  ks  ongles  ? 

Alice.  2Les  ongles  ?  les  appellons,  de  nails. 

Kath.  De  nails.  Escoutez  ;  dites  moy,  si  je  parte  bien: 
de  hand,  de  fingres,  et  de  nails. 

Alice.   Cest  bien  diet,  madame  ;  il  est  fort  ban  Anglois. 

Kath.  Dites  moy  T Anglois  pour  le  bras, 

Alice.  De  arm,  madame, 

Kath.  Et  le  coude  ? 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

Kath.  De  elbow,  /e  m^en  faitz  la  repetition  de  tons 
les  mots,  que  vous  niavez  apprins  dh  a  present, 

Alice.  II  est  trop  difficile,  madame,  comme  je  pense, 

Kath.  Excuse  moy,  Alice  ;  escoute:  de  hand,  de  fingre, 
de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow. 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madame. 

Kath.  O  Seigneur  Dieu  I  je  m*en  oublie ;  de  elbow. 
Comment  appellez  vous  k  col? 

Alice.  De  nick,  madame, 

Kath.  De  nick.     Et  le  menton  f 

Alice.   De  chin. 

Kath.   De  sin.     Le  col,  de  nick ;  k  menton,  de  sin. 

Alice,  Ouy,  Saufvostre  honneur,  en  verite,  vous  pro- 
noncez  les  mots  aussi  droict  que  les  natifs  d Angleterre, 

Kath.  Je  ne  doute  point  d^apprendre  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu,  et  en  peu  de  temps, 

Alice.  Niavez  vous  deja  oublUce  ^^fJ(^M^  enseigne? 
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Kath.  Non^  je  reciteray  a  vous  frompUment  De  hand, 
de  fingre,  de  mails, — 

Alice.  De  nails,  madame, 

Kath.  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Saufvostre  honneur^  de  elbow. 

Kath.  Ainsi  dis  je ;  de  elbow,  de  nick,  et  de  sin. 
Comment  appelkz  vans  le  pied  et  la  robe  ? 

Alice.  De  foot,  madame  ;  et  de  coun. 

Kath.  De  foot,  et  de  coun?  O  Seigneur  Dieul  ils 
sont  les  mots  de  son  mauvais^  corruptible^  grosse^  et  impu- 
dique^  et  non  pour  les  dames  de  honneur  d^user,  Je  ne 
voudrois  prononcer  ces  mots  devant  les  Seigneurs  de  France^ 
pour  tout  le  monde,  II  faut  de  foot,  et  de  coun,  neant- 
moinSj.  Je  reciterai  une  autre  fois  ma  le^on  ensemble: 
de  hand,  de  fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow,  de  nick, 
de  sin,  de  foot,  de  coun. 

Alice.  Excellent^  madame, 

Kath.  Cest  assezpotfr  une  fois:  allons  nous  a  disner. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  V. 

The  Same,     Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  the  French  King^  the  Dauphin^  Duke  of  Bourbon^ 
the  Constable  of  France y  and  others, 

Fr.  King.  Tis  certain  he  hath  pass'd  the  river  Somme. 

Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord. 
Let  us  not  live  in  France  ;  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dau.  O  Dieu  vivant  /  shall  a  few  sprays  of  us, 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury, 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock. 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

BouR.  Normans,  but  bastard  Normans,  Norman  bastards. 
Mort  de  ma  vie  I  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom. 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  Dieu  de  battailes  I  where  have  they  this  mettle  ? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull, 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale, 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ?     Can  sodden  water, 
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A  drench  for  sur-rem'd  jades,  their  barley-broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine, 
Seem  frosty  ?     O  !  for  honour  of  our  land, 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty  people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields ; 
Poor  we  may  call  them  in  their  native  lords. 

Dau.  By  faith  and  honour, 
Our  madams  mock  at  us,  and  plainly  say 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out ;  and  they  will  give 

.  Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth. 
To  new*store  France  with  bastard  warriors. 

BouR.  They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing-schools, 
And  teach  lavoltas  high,  and  swift  corantos ; 
Saying  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels, 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.  Kino.  Where  is  Montjoy  the  herald?  speed  him 
hence : 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance. — 
Up,  princes  !  and,  with  spirit  of  honour  edg*d 
More  sharper  than  your  ^swords,  hie  to  the  field  : 
Charles  Delabreth,  high  constable  of  France ; 
You  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alengon,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy  ; 
Jaques  Chatillon,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpre,  Roussi,  and  Fauconberg, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois ; 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and  knights, 
For  your  great  seats  now  quit  you  of  great  shames. 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur : 
Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  valleys,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon : 
Go,  down  upon  him, — you  have  power  enough, — 
And  in  a  captive  chariot  into  Rouen 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great 

Sorry  am  I  his  numbers  are  so  few. 
His  soldiers  sick  and  famished  in  their  march; 
For  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army. 
He  '11  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear,      . 
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And  for  achievement  offer  us  his  ransotn. 
Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  ha^e  dn  Montjby, 
And  let  him  say  to  England  that. we  send  ■    . 

To  know  what  wiUing.  ransom  be  will  give,— 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen. 
Dau.  Not  soj  I  do  beseech  your  majesty.  s, 

Fr.  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remain  with  us.-r- 
Now,  forth,:  lord  oonstable,^  and  princes  all, 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fialL  •  [£:Keuntr 

Scene  VI. 
The  English  Camp  in  Pieardy,    - 
Enter  Gower  and  Fluellen, 

Gow.  How  nqw,  Captain  Fluellen  ?  come  you  from  the 
bridge?  ,      . 

Flu.  I  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  services  com- 
mitted at  the  pridge. 

Gow.  Is  the  Duke  of  Exeter  safe  ? 

Flu.  The  Duke  of  Exeter  is  as  raagnanimous  as 
Agamemnon ;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with 
my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my  life^  and  ray 
living,  and  my  uttermost  power :  he  is  not  (God  be  praised 
and  blessed  !)  any  hurt  in  the  world,  but  keeps  the  pridge 
most  valiantly,  >vith  excellent  discipline.  There  is  an 
aunchient  lieutenant. there  at  the  pridge, — I  think  in  my 
very  conscience  he  is  as  valiant  a  man  as  Mark  Antony  ;, 
and  he  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  world  :  but  I  did 
see  hira  do  as.  gallant  service. 

Gow.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Flu.  He  is  called  Aunchient  Pistol. 

Gow.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter. PisioL 

Flu.  Here  is  the  man, 
PisT.  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  favours  : 

The  Duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Ay,  I  praise  God ;  and  I  have  merited  some  love 
at  his  hands. 
PiST.  Bardolph,  a  soldier  firm  and  sound  of  heart. 

And  of  buxom  valour,  hath,  by  cruel  fate 

And  giddy  Fortune's  furious  fickb  whef  1^  .^  Google 
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That  goddess  blind, 

That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone,- — 

Flu.  By  your  patience,  Aunchient  PigtoL  .  Fortune  is 
painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  afore  his  eyes,  to 'signify  to 
you  that  Fortune  is  blind.  And  she  is  painted  also  with 
a  wheel,  to  signify  to  you,  which  is  the  moral  of^it,  that 
she  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and.  mutability,  and  varia- 
tion :  and  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fix^d  upon  a  spherical 
stone,  which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls.  In  good  truth, 
the  poet  makes  a  most  excellent  description  of  it :  Fortune 
is  an  excellent  moral. 
PiST.  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him ; 

For  he  hath  stoFh  a  pax,  and  hanged  miist  'a  be. 

A  damned  death ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free. 

And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-pipe  suffbcate. 

But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death 

For  pax  of  little  price. 

Therefore,  go  speak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice. 

And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 

With  edge  of  penny  cord  and  vile  reproach  : 

Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 

Flu.  Aunchient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand  your 
meaning. 

Fist.  Why  then,  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly,  Aunchient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rejoice 
at ;  far  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I  would  desire 
the  duke  to  use  his  good  pleasure,  and  put  him  to 
execution ;  for  discipline  ought  to  be  used. 

PisT.  Die  and  be  damn'd ;  and  fig^  for  thy  friendship  ! 

Flu.  It  is  well. 

PiST.  The  fig  of  Spain !  [Extf, 

Flu.  Very  good. 

Gow.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal :  I  re- 
member him  now ;  a  bawd,  a  cutptirse. 

Flu.  I'll  assure  you,  'a  utter'd  as  praVe words  at  the 
pridge,  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day*  Biit  it  is 
very  well ;  what  he  has  spoke  to  me,  that  is  well,  I  warrant 
you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Gow.  Why,  't  is  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue ;  that  noW  and 
then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself  at  his  return  into 
London  under  the  form'  of  a  soldier*  And  SBjch  fellows 
are  perfect  in  the  great  cbnamanders'  names^  and  they 
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will  leam  you  by  rote  where  services  were  done ;— at  such 
and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach,  at  such  a  convoy ; 
who  came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  disgraced,  what 
terms  the  enemy  stood  on ;  and  this  they  con  perfectly 
in  the  phrase  of  war,  which  they  trick  up  with  new-tuned 
oaths :  and  what  a. beard  of  the  general's  cut  and  a  horrid 
suit  of  the  camp  will  do  among  foaming  bottles  and  ale- 
washed  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on.  But  you 
must  leam  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age,, or  else  you 
may  be  marvellously  mistook.  . 

Flu.  I .  tell  you  what,  Captain  Gower ;  I  do  perceivff 
he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make  show .  to 
the  world  he  is :  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I  will  tell 
him  my  mind-  ;  [Drum  heard,\  Hark  you,  the  king  is 
coming,  and  I  must  speak  with  him  fVom  the  pridge. 
t 

Drum  and  Colours,     Enter  King  Henry^  Gloucester^ 
and  Soldiers, 

Flu.  God  pless  your  majesty  1 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  Fluellen?  cam'st  thou  from  the 
bric^?  . 

Flu.  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The  Duke  of 
Exeter  hajs  very  gallantly  maintained  the  pridge:  the 
French  is  gone  oS^  look  you,  and  there  is  gallant  and 
most  prave  passagesl.  Marry  th'  athversary  waus  have 
posKsession  of  the  pridge,  but  he  is  enforced  to  retire,  and 
the  Duke  of  Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge*  I  can  tell 
your  majesty,  the  duke  is  a  prave  man. 

K.  Hen.  What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been  very 
great,  reasonable  great :  marry,  for  my  part,  I  think  the 
duke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one  that  is  like  to  be 
executed  foir  robbing  a  church  j  one  Bardolphy  if  your 
majesty  know  the  man:  his  face  is  all  bubukles,  and 
whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire ;  and  his  lips  blows  at 
his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  sometimes  plue,  and 
sometimes  red ;  but  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his  fire  *s  out. 

K.  Hen.  We  would  have  all  such  offenders  so  cut  oif : 
and  we  give  express  charge,  that  in  our  marches  through 
the  country  there  be  nothing  compelled  from  the  vil- 
lages, nothing  taken  but  paid  for ;  none  of  the  French 
upbraided,  or  abused,  in  disdainful  knguageg^<^]^hen 
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lenity  and  cnielty  play  for  a  kingdom^  the  gentler  game- 
ster is  the  soonest  winner. 

.,  TuckeL    JEnterMflntjoy* 

'  Mont:  You  know  me  by  my  habit 
^K.  Hen.  Wiell  then,  I  kncyw  thee :  what  ^dll  I  know 
of  thee?  :        - 

M'oNt.  My  master's  mind.        '  i  .      .  . 

K,  Hen.  Unfold  it.  .  ■  i  • 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  kin^-t^^^^y  thou  to  Harry  of 
England,  though  we  seemed  dedd,' we 'did i  but  sleep; 
advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness.  Tell  him 
We  could-  have  rebuked  him  at  Harfleur,  but!  that  we 
thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  .were  full 
ripe:  now  we  speak  upon  our  cne, 'and  'oiir:  voice  is 
imperial.  England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his  vreak- 
nessj  and  admire  pur  sufferance.  Bid  him  therefore 
consider  of  his  ransom ;  which  must  proportion  the  losses 
we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we  have  lost,  the  disgrace  we 
have  digested ;  which  in  weight  to  rJe*answerj  his  fjtettiness 
would  bow  uwdet.  For  our  lossies,  his  exchequer  is  too 
poor ;  for  the  effusion  of  our  blood,  the  miister  erf"  his 
kingdom  too  faint  a  number;  and  for  our  disgrace,  his 
own  person,  kneeling  at  our  feet,  but  a  weak  aud  worth- 
less satisfaction.  To  this  add  <ieliance ;  and  tell  him 
for  coriclusion  he  hath  betrayed  his  followers,  whose 
condemnation  is  pronounced.  So  far  my  king  and 
master,  so  much  my  office. 
K.  Hen.  What  is  thy  name  ?  I  :know  thy  qu^^ity. 
Mont.  Montjoy. 

Ki  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  dfifice  fairly;    Turn  thee  back, 
And  tell  thy  king  I  do  not  seek  himnow^ 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to 'Calais' 
'Without  impeachment ;  for,  to  say.  the  sooth^ 
Though  't  is  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  itiuoh 
^Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  iandivantagC) 
My  people  are  with  sickne^  much  enfeebled^ 
My  numbers  lessened,  and  those  few  I  haVe- 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  Ffemch  : 
Who,  when  they  were  in  health,  I  teU  thee,  herald, 
I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen;— ^Yet,  fdrgive  me, ;  God, 
That  I  do  brag  thus  !-^this  yoioflr  adr  of  ^Eraoce 
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Hath  blown  >that  •  vice  sin  line :  I  must  repent* 
Go  therefore; 'tell' thy 'roaster  here  I  am  :  .  • 

My  ransbm  is  thi^  frail  and  worthless  trunks 
My  army  but  a  weak  and-  sickly  guardi;  . 
Yet,  God  befbre,.  tell  him  we  will  come  on,: 
Though  Ftiance  himself  and  such  another  neighbour    '■ 
Stand  ift  dur  way.     There '^s  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy.  - 
Gov  bid  thy -master  well  advise  himself ; 
If  we  may  passj  •  we-  will ;  if  we  be  hindier'd, 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  bloOd 
Discolour :  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well.      •     .  . 

The'sum^of  aM  eur  angwet  h  but  this ;  .  > 

We  wouki  not  Seek  a  battle,!  as.  we  are ; 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say  we  will  not  shun  it : 
So  tell  your  master.  .  > 

Mont.  I  shall  deliver  BOk    Thanks  to  your  highness.  •■ 

•*•'  ,•,!.■.  ^..    .-  [£:xt/. 

Glo.  I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now.       !         - 

K.  Hbn.  We  are  in  God^s  hand,  brother,  not  in  theirs.  < 

Maroh  'to  the  bridge  ;  it  now  draws  toward  night :-     .  [ 

BeycHid  the  river  well  etocamp  ourselves,    ; 

And  on  to-morrow  bid 'them  imsurch  away.         [Ji^xmnA 

Scew  yij.      I     •'  '.[    .  ': 

'  '■     'The  French  Camp  mar  A^nt^urt,     ■  ' 

Enter  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Lord  Kamiirje^^  the  ^, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Dauphin,  and  others,    ,    ,  , 

Con,  Tutl  I  ;have  the  best  armour  of  the  world. 
'Would  it  were  day  I 

Orl.  You  hav^  jan  excellent  armour  ;  but  let  my  hofse 
have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

Orl.  Will  it  never  be  morning  ?  .1 

Dau.  My  Lond  of;  Orleans,  and  my.  lond  high  Constable, 
you  talk  of  boirse  amd  armiour*^  •     ;  7 

Orl.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both  as  any  prihcie.  in 
the  world*'  •  ■■    n,  :.,  .  •  .    ' 

Dau^  What  a  longrnight  is  this  !  —I  will  not  change:  my 
horse  with,  any  thit  trends  but  .on  four  pasterns.  Qa  ha  •/ 
He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  if  his  entrails  were  hairs ; 
k  cheval  volan%  itheJPegasuS)  guL^t  ks.  nan'nes  de  feu  I 
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When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk  <i  he  trots  the 
air;  the  earth  sings  when  he  touches  it;  the  basest  hom 
of  his  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the  jMpe  of  Hermes. 

Orl.  He 's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  beast  for 
Perseus  :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire  ;  and  the  dull  elements 
of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him,  but  only  in 
patient  stillness,  while  his  rider  mounts  him  :  he  is  in- 
deed a  horse ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  call  beasts. 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lo!rd,  it  is  a  most  absolutie  and  ex- 
cellent horse. 

Dau.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys  :  his  neigh  is  like  the 
bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces 
homage. 

Orl.  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit  that  catinot,  from  the 
rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary  de- 
served praise  on  my  palfrey:  it  is  a  theme  as  fluent  as 
the  sea ;  turn  the  sands,  into  eloquent  tongues,  and  my 
horse  is  argument  for  them  all.  'T  is  a  Subject  for  a 
sovereign  to  reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereign's  sove- 
reign to  ride  on ;  and  for  the  world  (familiar  to  us, 
and  unknown)  to  lay  apart  their  particular  functions,  and 
wonder  at  him.  I  onqe  writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise,  and 
began  thus  :  *  Wonder  of  nature  I ' — 

Orl.  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's  mistress. 

Dau.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  composed  to 
my  courser ;  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

Orl.  Your  mistress  bears  well. 

Dau.  Me  well ;  which  is  the  prescript  praise  and  per- 
fection of  a  good  and  particular  mistress.  '■    ' 

Con.  Nay,  for  methought  yesterday  your  mistress 
shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau.  So  perhaps  did  yours.         ■        '  • : 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 
.  T>AV.  O!  then  belike  she  was  old  and  gentle;  and 
you  rode,  like  a  kern  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  off, 
and  in  your  strait  strossers. 

Con.  You  have  good  judgment  in  horsemanship. 

Dau.  Be  warned  by  me,  then :  they  that  ride  so,  and 
ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs.  I  had  rather  have 
my  horse  to  my  mistress. 

Con.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 
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Dait.  I  tell  thee,  constable,  tny  mistress  wears  his  own 
hair. 

Con,  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if  I  had  a 
sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  Le  chien  est  retournt  h  son  propre  votnissetMnt^  et 
la  fruie  lavek  au  bourbier  r  thou  makest  use  of  anything. 

Con.  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress,  or 
any  such  proverb  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose. 

Ram.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour  that  I  saw  in 
your  tent  tonight,  are  those  stars  or  suns  upon  it  ? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord.     *  i 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con.  Arid  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 

Dau.  That  may  be ;  for  you  bear  a  many  superfluously, 
and  *t  were  more  honour  some  were  away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises :  who  woi^ld 
trot  as  well,  were  some  of  your  brags  dismounted. 

Dau.  Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his  desert ! 
Will  it  never  be  day  ?  I  will  trot  to-'morrow  a  mile,  and 
my  way  shall  be  paved  With  English  facea. 

Con.  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be  facM  out 
of  my  way.  But  I'  would  it  were  wioming,  for  I  would 
fain  be  about  the  ears  of  the  English. 

Ram.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  mse  for  twenty  prisoneils? 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard,  ere  you  hav6 
them.  ' 

Dau.  T  is  midnight :  I  '11  go  arm  myself.  \Etxit 

Orl.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning.    ' 

Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  the  English.  i       ■  " 

Con.  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he 's  a  gallant  prince: 

Con.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread  out  the  oath. 

Orl.  He  is  simply  the  most  active  gentleman  of  France: 

Con.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 

Orl.  He  nevet  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of. 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow :  he  will  keep  that 
good  name  still. 

Orl.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant.  '  ' 

Con.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him  better 
than  you. 

Orl.  What's  he?  ' 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  said  he 
cared  not  who  knew  it.  n       \         ' 
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,  Oru  He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  ini  him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  sir,  but  it  is ;  never  anybody  saw  it 
but  his  lackey :  't  is  a  hooded  valour;  and  when  it  appears, 
it  will  bate. 

Oru  III  wiU  never  said  well. 

Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with  *  There  j«  flattery  in 
friendship.' 

Orl.  And  I  will  take  up  that  with  *Give  the  devil 
his  due.* 

Con.  Well  placed:  there  stands  your  friend  for  the 
devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  proverb,  with  *  A  pox 
of  the  devil.* 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much  ? 
*A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot.'  ... 

Con.  You  have  shot  over, 

Or}..!  'T  is  not  the  first  time  you  were  overshot 

Enfer  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  lord  high  constable,  the  English  lie  within 
fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 
! .  Con.  Who  hath  naieasured:  the  ground  ? 

Mess.  The  Lord  Grandpr^. 

Con.  a  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — Would 
it  we^e  day  1— Alasi,  poor  Harry  of  England  1— lie  longs 
not  for  the  dawning  as  we  do. 

\Or,l.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  .this  King 
of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fa^t-brained  followers  ^o  far 
out  of  his  knowledge.. 

Con.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they  would 
run  away. 

Orl,  That  they  lack ;  for  if  their  heads  had  any  intel- 
lectual armour,  they  could  never  wear  such  heavy  head- 
pieces. 

Ram.  That  island  of  England  breeds  vetry  valiant  crea- 
tures :  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. 

Orl.  Foolish  curs  !  that  run  winking  into  .the  mouth  of 
a  Russian  bear  and  have  their  heads,  crushed  like  rotten 
apples.  You  may  as  well  say,  that 's  ia  valiant  flea  that 
dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Just,  just;  and  the  men  do  sympathise  with  the 
mastiffs  in.  robustious  and  rough  coming  on,  leaving  their 
wits  with  their  wives  :  and  then  give  them  great  meals  of 
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beef,  and  iron  and  steel,  they  will  eat  like  weaves,  and 
fight  like  devils. 

Orl.  Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef. 

Con.  Then  shall  we  find  to-morrow  they  have  only 
stomachs  to  eat,  and  ncMie  to  fight*     Now  is  it  time  to 
arm ;  come,  shall  we  about  it  ? 
Orl.  It  is  now  two  o'clock ;  but,  let  me  see,  by  ten 

We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen,      [Exeunf, 

ACT  FOURTH. 
Prologue. 

Enter  Chorus^ 

Chor.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark^ 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch  : 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  throi^h  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face  \ 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tents 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers,  clbsing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll, 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice ; 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediously  away.     The  poor  condemned  English, 
Like  sacrifices,  h^  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad, 
Investing  lank-lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.     O  !  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band, 
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Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent. 
Let  him  cry  *  Praise  and  glory  on  his  head  !  * 
For  forth  he  goes  and  visits  all  his  host, 
Bids  them  good-morrow  with  a  modest  smile, 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen* 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night, 
But  freshly  looks  and  overbears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty ; 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 
A  largess  universal  like  the  sun 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear,  that  mean  and  gentle  all 
Behold,  as  may  unworthiness  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly ; 
Where,  O  for  pity  !  we  shall  much  disgrace 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 
Right  ill  disposed  in  brawl  ridiculous — 
The  name  of  Agincourt.     Yet,  sit  and  see ; 
Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be, 

[Exit 

Scene  I. 

7%tf  English  Camp  at  Agincourt 

Enter  King  Henry ^  Bedford^  and  Gloucester. 

K.  Hen.  Gloucester,  't  is  true  that  we  are  in  great  danger  :i 
The  greater  therefore  should  our  courage  be. —  , 

Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford. — God  Almighty !         | 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  j 

Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out ;  , 

For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers. 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry : 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences. 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed,  ' 

And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 
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Enter  Erpingkam, 

Good  morrow,  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham :  j 

A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 

Erp.  Not  so,  my  liege :  this  lodging  likes  me  better, 
Since  I  may  say,  now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Hen.  'T  is  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  pain9 
Upon  example ;  so  the  spirit  is  eased : 
And  when  the  mind  is  quicken'(^,  out  of  doubt, 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 
Lend  me  thy  cloak,  Sir  Thomas. — Brothers  both, 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  my  good-morrow  to  them ;  and  anon 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Glo.  We  shall,  my  liege. 

\Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Bedford, 

Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  ? 

KL.  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight ; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England : 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  awhile. 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp.  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble  Harry  I 

\Exit, 

K.  Hen.  God-a-mercy,  old  heart!  thou  speak'st  cheer- 
fully. 

Enter  Pistol, 

PiST.  Qui  va  Ih  f 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

PiST.  Discuss  unto  me;  art  thou  officer? 
Oi*  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

PiST.  Trairst  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  so.     What  are  you  ? 

PiST.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

PisT.  The  king 's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant : 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  heartstring 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What 's  thy  name  ?^ 
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K.  Hen.  Harry  le  Roy, 
PiST.  Le  Roy!  a  Cornish  name:   art  thou  of  Cornish 
crew  ? 

K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

PiST.  Know'st  thou  Fluellen  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 
PiST.  Tell  him  I  '11  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate 

Upon  Saint  Davy's  day. 

K.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap  that 
day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

PiST.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

K.  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 

PiST.  The  figo  for  thee  then ! 

K.  Hen.  I  thank  you.     God  be  with  you  ! 

PiST.  My  name  is  Pistol  called.  \J^^^' 

K.  Hen.  It  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower^  severally, 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen ! 

Flu.  So,  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Cnrist,  speak  lower. 
It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal  world, 
when  the  true  and  aunchient  prerogatives  and  laws  of  the 
wars  is  not  kept.  If  you  would  take  the  pains  but  to 
examine  the  wars  of  Pompey  the  Great,  yoil  shall  find,  I 
warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  taddle,  nor  pibble 
pabble,  in  Pompey's  camp  ;  I  warrant  you,  you  shall 
find  the  ceremonies  of  the  wars,  and  the  cares  of  it,  and 
the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobriety  of  it,  and  the  modesty 
of  it,  to  be  otherwise. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud ;  you  hear  him  all  night 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating 
coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  should  also,  look 
you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating  coxcomb?  in 
your  own  conscience  now  ? 

Gow.  I  will  speak  lower. 

Flu.  I  pray  you,  and  beseech  you,  that  you  will. 

[^Exeunt  Gower  and  Fluellen. 
K.  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion. 

There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman. 

Enter  Bates,  Court,  and  Wtllian^. 
Court    Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  morning 
which  breaks  yonder?  r^^^^l^ 
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Eates.  I  think  it  be ;  but  we  have,  no  great  cause  to 
desire  the  approach  of  <iay. 

Will.  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day^  but  I 
think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it. — Who  goes  there  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Win,.  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ?        .    . 

K.  Hen.  Under  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

Will.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most  kind  gentle- 
man :  I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  estate  ? 

K.  Hen,  Even  as  men  wracked  upon  a  sand,  that  k)ok 
to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Bates.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king  ?     .    . 

K-  Hen.  No;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should*  i  For, 
though  I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think  the  king  is  but  a  max^ 
as  I  am :  the  violet,  smells  to  him„  as  it  doth  to  me  ^  the 
element  shows  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me;  all  his  senses^ 
have  but  hum^n  conditions ; .  his  ceremonies  laid  by,  m 
his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man,  and  though  his  affec- 
tions are  higher  mounted  than  ours*  yet,  when  they  stoop,- 
they  stoop  with  the  like  wing.  Therefore  when  ,he  sees 
reason  of  fears,  as  we  do,>  his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of 
the  same  relish  as  ours  are  ;  yet,  in  reason,  no.  man  should 
possess  him  with  any  appearance  of  fear,  lest  he,  by  show- 
ing it,  should  dishearten  his  army. 

Bates,  He  may  show  what  outward  courage  he  will ; 
but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  't  is,  he  could  wish  him- 
self in  Thames  up  to  the  neck :  and  so  I  would  he  were, 
and  I  by  hini,  at  all  adventures,  so  we  were  quit  here. 

K.  Hen.  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  my  conscience  of 
the  king :  I  think  he  would  not  wish  himself  any  where 
but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then  I  would  he  were  here  alone ;  so  should  he 
be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many  poor  men's  live&  saved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  say  you  love  him  not-  so  ill,  to  wish 
him  here  alone,  howsoever  you  speak  this  to  feel  other 
men's  minds,  ,  Methinks  I  could  not  die  anywhere  so 
contented  as  in  the  king's  company,  his  cause  being  just, 
and  his  quarrel  honourable. 

Wiix.  That 's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after ;  for  we 
know  enpugh,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's  subjects.  If 
his  cause  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to  the  king  wipes  the 
crime  of  it  out  of  i^. .    . .  ^        . 
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Will.  But  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  king  hiinsei/ 
hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make:  when  all  those  legs 
and  arms  and  heads,  chopped  off  in  a  battle,  shall  join 
together  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry  all — *  We  died  at  such 
a  place ; '  some  swearing,  some  crying  for  a  surgeon,  some 
upon  their  wives  left  poor  behind  them,  some  upon  the 
debts  they  owe,  some  upon  their  children  rawly  left,  I 
am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well  that  die  in  a  battle  ;  for 
how  can  they  charitably  dispose  of  anything,  when  blood 
is  their  argument  ?  Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die  well, 
it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  king  that  led  them  to  it, 
whom  to  disobey  were  against  all  proportion  of  subjection. 

JL  Hen.  So,  if  a  son  that  is  by  his  father  sent  about 
merchandise  do  sinfully  miscarry  upon  the  sea,  the  im- 
putation of  his  wickedness,  by  your  rule,  should  be  im- 
posed upon  his  father  that  sent  him;  or  if  a  servant, 
under  his  master's  command  transporting  a  sum  of 
moneyj  be  assailed  bv  robbers  and  die  in  many  irrecon- 
ciled  iniquities,  you  may  call  the  business  of  the  master 
the  author  of  the  servant's  damnation.  But  this  is  not 
so:  the  king  is  not  bound  to  answer  the  particular 
endings  of  his  soldiers,  the  father  of  his  son,  nor  the 
master  of  his  servant ;  for  they  purpose  not  their  death, 
when  they  purpose  their  services.  Besides,  there  is  no 
king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spotless,  if  it  come  to  the 
arbitrement  of  swords,  can  try  it  out  with  all  unspotted 
soldiers.  Some,  peradventure,  have  on  them  the  guilt  of 
premeditated  and  contrived  murder ;  some,  of  beguiling 
virgins  with  the  broken  seals  oif  perjury ;  some,  making 
the  wars  their  bulwark,  that  have  before  gored  the  gentle 
bosom  of  peace  with  pillage  and  robbery.  Now,  if  these 
men  have  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun  native  punish- 
ment, though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings 
to  fly  from  God :  war  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  vengeance ; 
so  that  here  men  are  punished  for  before-breach  of  the 
king's  laws  in  now  the  king's  quarrel :  where  they  feared 
the  death,  they  have  borne  life  away,  and  where  they 
would  be  safe,  they  perish.  Then,  if  they  die  unprovided, 
no  more  is  the  king  guilty  of  their  damnation  than  he 
was  before  guilty  of  those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are 
now  visited.  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's ;  but  every 
subject's  soul  is  his  own.  Therefore  should  every  soldier 
in  the  wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his,  bed^  wash  eveiy 
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moth  out  of  his  conscience ;  and  dying  so,  death  is  to 
him  advantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was  blessedly  lost 
wherein  such  preparation  was  gained :  and  in  him  that 
escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  think  that  making  God  so  free 
an  offer,  he  let  him  outlive  that  day  to  see  his  greatness 
and  to  teach  others  how  they  should  prepare. 

Will.  'Tis  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill 
upon  his  own  head  :  the  king  is  not  to  answer  it. 

Bates.  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for  me ;  and 
yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

K.  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say  he  would  not  be 
ransomed. 

Will.  Ay,  he  said  so,  to  make  us  fight  cheerfully ;  but 
when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ransomed,  and  we 
ne'er  the  wiser. 

K.  Hen.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  his  word 
after. 

Will.  You  pay  him  then !  That 's  a  perilous  shot  out 
of  an  elder  gun,  that  a  poor  and  a  private  displeasure 
can  do  against  a  monarch.  You  may  as  well  go  about 
to  turn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a 
peacock's  feather.  You  '11  never  trust  his  word  after ! 
come,  't  is  a  foolish  saying. 

K.  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round :  I 
should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  convenient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you  live. 

K.  Hen.  I  embrace  it. 

Will.  How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  ana  I  will  wear  it 
in  my  bonnet ;  then,  if  ever  thou  darest  acknowledge  it, 
I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

Will.  Here 's  my  glove  :  give  me  another  of  thine. 

K.  Hen.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap :  if  ever  thou 
come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow,  *  This  is  my  glove,' 
by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on  the  ear. 

K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

Will.  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in  the 
king's  company. 

Will.  Keep  thy  word  :  fare  thee  well. 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends :  we  have 
French  quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  how  to  reckon* 
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K.  Hen.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French 
crowns  to  one,  they  will  beat  us ;  for  they  bear  them  on 
their  shoulders:  but  it  is  no  English  treason  to  cut 
French  crowns,  and  to-morrow  the  king  himself  will  be 
a  clipper.  [JExeun^  Soldiers, 

Upon  the  king  !  let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 

Our  debts,  our  careful  wives, 

Our  children  and  our  sins,  lay  on  the  king  ! — 

We  must  bear  all.     O  hard  condition. 

Twin-bom  with  greatness,  subject  to  the  breath  , 

Of  every  fool,  whose  sense  no  more  can  feel 

But  his  own  wringing !     What  infinite  heart's  ease 

Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy ! 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too. 

Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 

And  what  art  thou,  thou  idle  ceremony  ? 

What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer'st  more  | 

Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 

What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 

0  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth ! 
What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form, 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
■Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  feared, 
Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 
But  poison'd  flattery  ?     O  !  be  sick,  great  greatness, 
And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure. 
Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 
Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 
Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beggar's  knee. 
Command  the  health  of  it  ?     No,  thou  proud  dream, 
That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  kirg's  repose : 

1  am  a  king  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know 

'T  is  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 
The  inter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king. 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world ; 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony, 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical^QQai^ 
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Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave, 
Who,  with  a  body  fiU'd,  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread, 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell. 
But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium  ;  next  day  after  dawn, 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse ; 
And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave  : 
And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch. 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep, 
Had  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 
The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 
Enjoys  it ;  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots 
What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace, 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 

Enfer  Erfdnghcm, 

Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  absence, 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hen.  Good  old  knight, 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent . 
I  '11  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  shall  do 't,  my  lord.  \Exit, 

K.  Hen.  O  God  of  battles  !  steel  my  soldiers*  hearts  ; 
Possess  them  not  with  fear ;  take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opposed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  ! — Not  to-day,  O  Lord  ! 

0  !  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  thie  crown. 

1  Richard's  body  have  interred  new. 

And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  conirite  tears  ' 

Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 
Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood  ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.     More  will  I  do ; 
Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth, 
Since  that  my  penitente  comes  after  all. 
Imploring  pardon  o,.e..vGooQle 

III.  M  2  "^ 
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Enter  Gloucester. 
Glo.  My  liege ! 

K.  Hen.  My  brother  Gloucester's  voice  ? — ^Ay ; 

I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee ; — 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  stay  for  me. 

[Exeunt 

Scene  II. 

JTie  French  Camp, 

Enter  Dauphin^  Orleans^  Rambures^  and  others. 

Orl.  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour :  up,  my  lords  ! 

Dau.  Montez  a  cheval  I — My  horse  !  valet  I  lacquay  /  ha ! 

Orl.  O  brave  spirit ! 

Dau.   Via  I  les  eaux  et  la  terre  ! 

Orl.  Rien  puis  ?  Pair  et  lefeu! 

Dau.  Ciell  cousin  Orleans. 

Enter  Constable. 

Now,  my  lord  constable ! 
Con.  Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  present  service  neigh. 
Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their  hides. 

That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes. 

And  dout  them  with  superfluous  courage  :  ha ! 
Ram.  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our  horses'  blood  ? 

How  shall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  The  English  are  embattled,  you  French  peers. 

Con.  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes !  straight  to  horse ! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-axe  a  stain, 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out, 
And  sheathe  for  lack  of  sport :  let  us  but  blow  on  them, 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'ertum  them. 
'T  is  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords, 
That  our  superfluous  lackeys,  and  our  peasants. 
Who,  in  unnecesssjy  action,  swaim 
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About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enow 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe, 

Though  we  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 

Took  stand  for  idle  speculation : 

But  that  our  honours  must  not.     What 's  to  say  f 

A  very  little  little  let  us  do, 

And  all  is  done.     Then,  let  the  trumpets  sound 

The  tucket-sonance»  and  the  note  to  mount : 

For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field 

That  England  shall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yidd. 

JSnter  GrandprL 

Grand.  Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  my  lords  of  France  ? 
Yon  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favour*dly  become  the  morning  field : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose, 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggared  host, 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hand ;  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips. 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes. 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless ; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 
Fly  o'er  them,  all  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 

Con.  They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  they  stay  for 
death. 

Dau.  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners  and  fresh  suits, 
And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender, 
And  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Con.  I  stay  but  for  my  guidon  :  to  the  field ! 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.     Come,  come,  away ! 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day,        [Exeunt 
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Scene  III.  I 

The  English  Camp. 

Enter  the  English  Host;  Gloucester^  Bedford^  Exeter^ 
Salisbury^  and  Westmoreland, 

Glo.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bed.  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their  battle.         | 

West.  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  threescore  thousand,  j 

ExE.  There 's  five  to  one ;  besides,  they  all  are  fresh. 

Sal,  God's  arm  strike  with  us  1  't  is  a  fearful  odds. 
God  be  wi'  you,  princes  all ;  I  '11  to  my  charge  : 
If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven, 
Then,  joyfully, — my  noble  Lord  of  Bedford, — 
My  dear  Lord  Gloucester, — and  my  good  Lord  Exeter,— , 
And  my  kind  kinsman, — warriors  all,  adieu  ! 

Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury;  and  good  luck  go  with: 
thee  I  I 

ExE.  Farewell,  kind  lord.     Fight  valiantly  to-day  : 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it. 
For  thou  art  framed  of  the  •firm  truth  of  valour. 

{Exit  Salisbury. 

Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour  as  of  kindness  ; 
Princely  in  both. 

Enter  King  Henry* 

West.  O  I  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 

That  do  no  work  to-day  ! 
K.  Hen.  What 's  he  thsit  wishes  so  ? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ? — No,  my  fair  cousin : 

If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 

To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live. 

The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 

God's  will !  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 

By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 

Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ;  ' 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  \^ear ; 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires  : 

But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  Covet  honour, 

I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

No,  'feith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 

God's  peace  \  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour 
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As  one  man  nKjwe,  methinks,  wotold  share  from  me, 

For  the  best  hope  I  have.     O  1  do  not  wish  one  more ; 

Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host, 

That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 

Let  him  depart,  his  passport  shall  be  made, 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse ; 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man?s  company 

That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 

This  day  is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crispian  : 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 

Will  stand  a  tip-'toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours, 

And  say,  *  To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian : ' 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeves  and  show  his  scars, 

And  say,  *  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispian's  day/ 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  fdrgot, 

But  he'll  remember  with  advantages 

What  feats  he  did  that  day.     Then,  shall  bur  names, 

Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words, — 

Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloucester, — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son, 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers : 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile. 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  : 

And  gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed 

Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd  they  were  not  here^ 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any  speaks    • 

That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

Enter  Salisbury, 

Sal.  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  speed  t 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  ba^ttles  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K.  Hen.  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 

West.  Perish  the  man  whoae  mind  is  backward  now  J  » 
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K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from  England, 

cousin  ? 
West.  God's  will !  my  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone, 

Without  more  help,  could  fight  this  royal  battle  ! 
K.  Hen.  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five  thousand 
men; 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places  :  God  be  with  you  all  I 

i 
Tucket     Enter  Montjcy, 

Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee.  King  Harry- 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound, 
Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow : 
For  certainly  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf. 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.     Besides,  in  naercy. 
The  constable  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  ofif  these  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 

K.  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now? 

Mont.  The  constable  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer  back  : 
Bid  them  achieve  me  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God !  why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows  thus  ? 
The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt, 
Find  native  graves ;  upon  the  which,  I  trust, 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work ; 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 
They  shall  be  fam'd :  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them, 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven. 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime. 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in  France, 
Mark  then  abounding  valour  in  our  English  \ 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly  : — tell  the  constable 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day ; 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'j^Ie 
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>A^ith  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 

There 's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host 

(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  will  not  fly), 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim ; 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  night 
They  '11  be  in  fresher  robes,  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o*er  the  French  soldiers'  heads, 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  they  do  this 
(As,  if  God  please,  they  shall),  my  ransom  then 
Will  soon  be  levied.     Herald,  save  thou  thy  labour  \ 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald : 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my  joints : 
Which,  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  them. 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  constable. 

Mont.  I  shall.  King  Harry.     And  so  fare  thee  well : 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.  \Ex%t 

K.  Hen.  I  fear  thou  'It  once  more  come  again  for  ransom. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 

The  leading  of  the  vaward. 
K.  Hen.  Take  it,  brave  York, — Now,  soldiers,  march 
away : 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day ! 

\Exeunt. 

Scene  IV. 

The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums  ;  Excursions,     Enter  French  Soldier^  Pistol^ 
and  Boy. 

PiST.  Yield,  cur  1 

Fr.  Sold.  Je  pense^  que  vous  estes  le  gentilhomme  de 
bonne  qualiti* 

PiST.    Quality?     CallinOy    castare   me/      Art    thou    a 
gentleman  ? 

What  is  thy  name?  discuss. 
Fr.  Sold.  O  Seigneur  Dieu  ! 
Fist.  0,  Signieur  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman. 

Perpend  my  words,  O  Signieur  Dew,  and  mark :— 

0  Signieur  Dew.  thou  diest  on  point  of  fo^^^^j^ 
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Except,  O  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 

Egregious  ransom. 

Fr.  Sold.   Oy  prenez  misericorde  I  ayez  pitik  de  moy  / 
PiST.  Moy  shall  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty  moys ; 

For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat, 

In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fr.  Sold.  Est  il  impossible  d^eschapper  la  force  d*i  ton 
brasl 
PiST.  Brass,  cur? 

Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 

Offer*st  me  brass  ? 

Fr.  Sold.  O  pardonne  moy  1 
PiST.  Say'st  thou  me  so  ?  is  that  a  ton  of  moys  ? 

Come  hither,  boy :  ask  me  this  slave  in  French, 

What  is  his  name. 

Boy.  Escoutez  :  comment  estes  vous  appelle  ? 

Fr.  Sold.  Monsieur  ie  Fer. 

Boy.  He  says,  his  name  is  Master  Fer. 

PiST.  Master  Fer!  I'll  fer  him,  and  firk  him,  and 
ferret  him. — Discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  him. 

Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferret,  and  firk. 

PiST.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 

Fr.  Sold.   Que  dit-il,  monsieur  f 

Boy.  //  me  commande  h  vous  dire  que  vous  faites  vous 
prest ;  car  ce  soldat  icy  est  dispost  tout  a  cette  heure  de 
couper  vostre  gorge. 
PiST.   Ouy^  couper  le  gorge,  par  ma  foy^  peasant, 

Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 

Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fr.  Sold.  (9,  je  vous  supplie  pour  Pamour  de  Dieu^ 
me  pardon ner  /  Je  suis  le  gentilhomme  de  bonne  maison: 
gardes  ma  vie^  etje  vous  donmray  deux  cents  escus, 

PiST.  What  are  his  words  ? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life  :  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  house ;  and,  for  his  ransom,  he  will  give  you 
two  hundred  crowns. 

Plst.  Tell  him, — my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I  the. crowns 
will  take. 

Fr.  Sold.  Petit  monsieur^  que  dit-il  ? 

Boy.  Encore  qu'il  est  contre  sonjurementy  de  pardonner 
aucun  prisonier ;  neantmoinsy  pour  ies  escus  que  vous 
Pavez  promisy  il  est  content  a  vous  donner  la  libertt^  k 
franchisemeni,  oi,„»».,  Google 
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Fr.  Sold.  Sur  mes  genoux^  je  vans  donne  mille  remir- 
ciemens  ;  et  je  niestime  heureux  qmje  suis  tombk  entrt  Us 
mains  (Tun  chevalier,  je  peme^  le  plus  brave^  valiant^  et 
irh-distingiU  seigneur  (T Angleterre, 

PiST.  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand  thanks } 
and  he  esteems  himselSf  happy  that  he  hath  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  one  (as  he  thinks)  the  most  brave,  valorous, 
and  thrice-worthy  signieur  of  England. 
PiST.  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show. 

Follow  me !  {Exit 

Boy.  Suivez  vous  le  grand  capitaine,  \Exit  French 
Soldier,']  I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so 
empty  a  heart :  but  the  saying  is  true,—  the  empty  vessel 
makes  the  greatest  sound.  Bardolph  and  Nym  had  ten 
times  more  valour  than  this  roaring  devil  i'  the  old  play, 
that  every  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger ; 
and  they  are  both  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be^  if  he 
durst  steal.. anything  adventurously.  I  must  stay  with 
the  lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp :  the  French 
might  have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew  of  it ;  for  there 
is  none  to  guard  it,  but  boys,  [^Exii. 

Scene  V. 

Another  Fart  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.     Enter  Dauphin^  Orleans^  Bourbon^  Constable, 
Rambures,  and  others. 

Con.   Odiablel 

Orl.  O  seigneur  ! — lejour  est  perdu  I — tout  est  perdu  ! 
Dau.  Mort  de  ma  vie  I  all  is  confounded,  all ! 

Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 

Sit  mocking  in  our  plumes. — O  meschante  fortune  I 

Do  not  run  away.  \A  short  alarum. 

Con,  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable  shame  ! — let 's  stab  ourselves. 

Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dice  for  ? 
Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ransom  ? 
BouR.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but  shame  \ 

Let  us  die  in  honour  !^ — Once  more  back  again ; 

And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now, 

Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand,  oqIc 
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Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door, 

Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog, 

His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminated. 
Con.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoil'd  us,  friend  us  now ! 

Let  us,  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives. 
Orl.  We  are  enough,  yet  living  in  the  field. 

To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 

If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 
BouR.  The  devil  take  order  now  !  I  '11  to  the  throng : 

Let  life  be  short,  else  shame  will  be  too  long.  [Exeunf. 

Scene  VI. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Alarums^     Enter  King  Henry  and  Farces  ;  Exeter^ 
and  others, 

K.  Hen.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valiant  countrymen : 
But  all  *s  not  done ;  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 

ExE.  The  Duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  ?  thrice  within  this  hour 
I  saw  him  down,  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur  all  blood  he  was. 

ExE.  In  which  array,  brave  soldier,  doth  he  lie, 
Larding  the  plain  ;  and  by  his  bloody  side 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds) 
The  noble  Earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died ;  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  msteep'd, 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard,  kisses  the  gashes 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face ; 
He  cries  aloud, — *  Tarry,  dear  cousin  Suflfolk ! 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven : 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine ;  then  fly  abreast, 
As  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry ! ' 
Upon  these  words  I  came  and  cheer'd  him  up  x 
He  smird  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand, 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  *  Dear  my  lord, 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign.* 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lips ; 
And  so,  espoused  to  death,  with  blood  he  seal'd 
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A  testament  of  noble-ending  love, 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  stopp'd ; 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me, 
And  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 
K.  Hen.  I  blame  you  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. —      [Alarum, 
But,  hark !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ? — 
The  French  have  reinforced  their  scattered  men : — 
Then,  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners ! 
Give  the  word  through.  [Exeunf. 

Scene  VII. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Alarums.     Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Flu.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage!  'tis  expressly 
against  the  law  of  arms  :  't  is  as  arrant  a  piece  of  knavery, 
mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offer't ;  in  your  conscience  now 
is  it  not  ? 

Gow.  Tis  certain  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive;  and 
the  cowardly  rascals  that  ran  from  the  battle,  have  done 
this  slaughter:  besides,  they  have  burned  and  carried 
away  all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent ;  wherefore  the  king 
most  worthily  hath  caused  every  soldier  to  cut  his  prisoner's 
throat  O !  't  is  a  gallant  king. 
•  Flu.  Ay,  he  was  porn  at  Monmouth,  Captain  Gower. 
What  call  you  the  town's  name,  where  Alexander  the  Pig 
was  bom? 

Gow.  Alexander  the  Great 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great  ?  The  pig,  or 
the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magnani- 
mous, are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a  little 
variations. 

Gow.  I  think  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  in 
Macedon:  his  father  was  called  Philip  of  Macedon,  as 
I  take  it 

Flu.  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alexander  is 
porn.  I  tell  you,  captain, — if  you  look  in  the  maps  of 
the  'orld,  I  warrant  you  sail  find,  j^,,tJig(€ompar' 
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between  Macedon  and  Monn«outh,  that  the  situations, 
look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon, 
and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth  :  it  is 
called  Wye,  at  Monmouth  ;  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains. 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but  *t  is.  all  one,  't  is 
alike  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons 
in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well,  Harry  of 
Monmouth'^  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent  well ;  for 
there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexander,  (God  knows, 
and  you  know,)  in  his  rages,  and  his  ftiries,  and  his 
wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and  bis  displea- 
sures, and  his  indignations,  and  also  being  a  little  intoxi- 
cates in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and  his  angers,  look 
you,  kill  his  pest  friend,  Cleitus. 

Gow.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that :  he  never  killed 
any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the 
tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and  finished.  I 
speak  but  in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of  it :  as 
Alexander  killed  his  friend  Cleitus,  being  in  his  aies 
and  his  cups,  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his 
right  wits  and  his  good  judgments,  turned  away  the  fat 
knight  with  the  great  belly-doublet :  he  was  full  of  jests, 
and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks ;  I  have  forgot  his 
name. 

Gow.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Flu.  That  is  he.  1 11  tell  you,  there  is  good  men  pom 
at  Monmouth. 

Gow.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Henry ^  with  a  part  of  the  English 
'  Forces ;   Warwick^  Gloucester^  Exeter,  and  others, 

K.  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France 
Until  this  instant.^— Take  a  trumpet,  herald ; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yon  hill : 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field  \  they  do  offend  our  sight. 
If  they  '11  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them, 
And  make  them  skirr  away,  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings. 
Besides,  we  '11  cue  the  throats  of  those  we  have^ 
And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take 
Shall  taste  our  mercy.-— Go,  and  tell  them  so.  • 
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Enter  Montjoy. 

ExE.  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my  liege. 
Glo.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 
K.  Hen,  How  now!  what  means  this,  herald?  know'st 
thou  not 

That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom  ? 

Com*st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 
Mont.  No,  great  king : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  Ucerise, 

That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field 

To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them ; 

To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men ; 

For  many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while ! 

Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood 

(So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 

In  blood  of  princes) ;  and  their  wounded  steeds 

Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 

Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters, 

Killing  them  twice.     O  1  give  us  leave,  great  Icing, 

To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 

Of  their  dead  bodies. 
K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  trulyj  herald, 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no ; 

For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer. 

And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 
Mont.  ,     The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Hen.  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength,  for  it !— * 

What  is  this  castle  call'd,  that  stands  hard  by  ? 
Mont.  They  call  it  Agincourt. 
K.  Hen.  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt, 

Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Flu.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory^  an 't  please 
your  majesty,  and  your  great-uncle  Edward  the  Plack 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  chronicles,  fought 
a  most  prave  pattle  here  in  France. 

K.  Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  says  very  true.  If  your  majesties 
is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  good  service 
in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in 
dieir  Monmouth  caps;  which,  your  majesty  knows,  to 
this  hour  is  an  honourable  padge  of  the  service;  and 
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I  do  believe  your  majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the 
leek  upon  Saint  Tav/s  day. 
K.  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 

For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your  majesty's 
Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you  that; 
Got  pless  it,  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as  it  pleases  his 
grace,  and  his  majesty  too ! 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

Flu.  By  Jeshu,  I  am  your  majesty's  countryman,  I 
care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confess  it  to  all  the  'orld : 
I  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  your  majesty,  praised  be 
God,  so  long  as  your  majesty  is  an  honest  man. 
K.  Hen.  God  keep  me  so  ! — Our  heralds  go  with  him : 

Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 

On  both  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither, 

[Points  to  Williams.     Exeunt  Montjay  and  others. 

ExE.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

K.  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wear'st  thou  that  glove  in  thy 
cap? 

Will.  An 't  please  your  majesty,  't  is  the  gage  of  one 
that  I  should  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

K.  Hen.  An  Englishman? 

Will.  An 't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal  that  swaggered 
with  me  last  night;  who,  if  'a  live  and  ever  dare  to 
challenge  this  glove,  I  have  sworn  to  take  him  a  box 
o'  the  ear :  or,  if  I  can  see  my  glove  in  his  cap  (which 
he  swore,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear  if  alive), 
I  will  strike  it  out  soundly. 

K.  Hen.  What  think  you.  Captain  Fluellen?  is  it  fit 
this  soldier  keep  his  oath. 

Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an't  please 
your  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  be  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree. 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  devil 
is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself,  it  is  necessary,  look 
your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and  his  oath.  If  he 
be  perjured,  see  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a 
villain,  and  a  Jack-sauce,  as  ever  his  black  shoe  trod 
upon  God's  ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 

K.  Hen.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  wh^ii  thou  meet^st 
the  feUow.  ^       i 
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Will.  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Hen.  Who  servest  thou  under? 

Will.  Under  Captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  good  captain,  and  is  good  knowledgCj 
and  literatured  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier, 

Will.  I  will,  my  liege.  [£xif. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  Fluellen;  wear  thou  this  favour  for 
me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap.  When  Alengon  and  myself 
were  down  together,  I  plucked  this  glove  from  his  helm : 
if  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to  Alen^on, 
and  an  enemy  to  our  person;  if  thou  encounter  any 
such,  apprehend  him,  an  thou  dost  me  love. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours  as  can  be 
desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects :  I  would  fain  see 
the  man,  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  shall  find  himself 
aggriefed  at  this  glove,  that  is  all ;  but  I  would  fain  see 
it  once,  and  please  God  of  his  grace,  that  I  might 
see. 

K.  Hen.  Knowest  thou  Gower  ? 

Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an 't  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him  to 
my  tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  [Exit 

K.  Hen.  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  and  my  brother  Gloucester, 

Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels. 

The  glove  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favour 

May  haply  purchase  him  a  box  o'  the  ear : 

It  is  the  soldier's ;  I,  by  bargain,  should 

Wear  it  myself.     Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick : 

If  that  the  soldier  strike  him  (as  I  judge 

By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word), 

Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it ; 

For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant, 

And,  touch'd  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder. 

And  quickly  will  return  an  injury : 

Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them. — 

Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  VIII. 

Before  King  Henrys  Pavilion. 

Enter  Gower  and  Williams, 
Will.  I  warrant  it  is  to  knight  you,  captaia. 

Enter  Fluellen, 

Flu.  God's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I  beseech 
you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king :  there  is  more  good 
toward  you,  peradventure,  than  is  in  your  knowledge 
to  dream  c  f. 

Will.  S  x^  know  you  this  glove  ? 

Flu.  Know  the  glove  ?     I  know,  the  glove  is  a  glove. 

Will,  i  know  this,  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

\Strikes  him. 

Flu.  'Sblood !  an  arrant  traitor  as  any 's  in  the 
universal  'orld,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Gow.  How  now,  sir !  you  villain  ! 

Will.  Do  you  think  I  '11  be  forsworn? 

Flu.  Stand  away,  Captain  Gower :  I  will  give  treason 
his  payment  into  plows,  I  warrant  you. 

Will.  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That 's  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge  you  in  his 
majesty's  name,  apprehend  him :  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
Duke  Alen^on's. 

Enter  Warunck  and  Gloucester. 

War.  How  now,  how  now  !  what 's  the  matter  ? 

PYu.  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  here  is  (praised  be  God 
for  it !)  a  most  contagious  treason  come  to  light,  look 
you,  as  you  shall  desire  in  a  summer's  day.  Here  is 
his  majesty. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  How  now  1  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain,  and  a  traitor,  that, 
look  your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove  which  your  majesty 
is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alengon. 

WiLU  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove ;  here  is  the  fellow 
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of  it;  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change  promised  to 
wear  it  in  his  cap :  I  promised  to  strike  him  if  he  did. 
I  met  this  man  with  my  glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  have 
been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  hear  now,  saving  your  majesty *s 
manhood,  what  an  arrant,  rascally,  beggarly,  lousy  knave 
it  is.  I  hope  your  majesty  is  pear  me  testimony,  and 
witness,  and  will  avouchment,  that  this  is  the  glove  of 
Alengon,  that  your  majesty  is  give  me,  in  your  conscience 
now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier :  look,  here  is  the 
fellow  of  it. 

'T  was  I,  indeed,  thou  promisedst  to  strike ; 

And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  't  please  your  majesty,  let  his  neck  aiLswer  for 
it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  'orld. 

K.  Hen.  How  canst  thQU  make  me  satisfaction  ? 

Will.  All  offences,  my  lord,  come  from  the  heart : 
never  came  any  from  mine  that  niight  offend  your 
majesty. 

K.  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst, abuse. 

Will.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself:  you  ap- 
peared to  me  but  as  a  common  man ;  witness  the  night, 
your  garments,  your  lowliness ;  and  what  your  highness 
suffered  under  that  shape,  I  beseech  you  take  it  for 
your  own  fault  and  not  mine :  for  had  you  been  as  J 
took  you  for,  I  made  no  offence;  therefore,  I  beseech 
your  highness,  pardon  me. 
K.  Hen.  Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  with  crowns 

And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow. 

And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap 

Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns. — 

And,  captain,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has  mettle 
enough  in  his  belly. — -Hold,  there  is  twelve  pence  for 
you,  and  I  pray  you  to  serve  God,  and  keep  you  out  of 
prawls,  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels,  and  dissensions ;  and; 
I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  better  for  you. 

Will.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  gpod  will ;  I  can  tell  you,  it  will  serve 
you  to  mend  your  shoes  ;  come,  wherefore  should  you  be 
so  pashful  ?  your  shoes  is  not  so  good :  't  is  a  good  silling, 
I  warrant  you,  or  I  will,  change  it. 
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Enter  an  English  Herald. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  herald,  are  the  dead  numbered? 

Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughtered  French. 

[Delivers  a  paper 

K.  Hen.  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken,  uncle  ? 

ExE.  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the  king ; 
John  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Lord  Bouciqualt : 
Of  other  lords  and  barons,  knights  and  squires. 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 

K.  Hen.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand  French 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain  :  of  princes,  in  this  number, 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six :  added  to  these. 
Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen. 
Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred ;  of  the  which, 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubb'd  knights  : 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost, 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries ; 
The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights,  squires. 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead : — 
Charles  Delabreth,  high  constable  of  France ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France  : 
The  master  of  the  cross-bows.  Lord  Rambures  ; 
Great-master  of  France,  the  brave  Sir  Guischard  Dauphin; 
John  Duke  of  Alengon ;  Antony  Duke  of  Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  Duke  of  Bar :  of  lusty  earls, 
Grandpre,  and  Roussi,  Fauconberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont,  and  Lestrale. 
Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  ! — 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 

[Herald presents  another  paper 
Edward  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire : 
None  else  of  name ;  and  of  all  other  men, 
But  five-and-twenty.     O  God  !  thy  arm  was  her^ 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone. 
Ascribe  we  all. — When,  without  stratagem. 
But  in  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle, 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss 
On  one  part  and  on  the  other  ? — ^Take  it,  God, 
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For  it  is  none  but  thine ! 
ExE.  'T  is  wonderful ! 

K.  Hen.  Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the  village : 

And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host 

To  boast  of  this  or  take  that  praise  from  God 

Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an 't  please  your  majesty,  to  tell 
how  many  is  killed  ? 
K.  Hen.  Yes,  captain ;  but  with  this  acknowledgment. 

That  God  fought  for  us. 
Flu.  Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great  good. 
K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites  : 

Let  there  be  sung  Non  nobis,  and  Te  Deum^ 

The  dead  with  charity  enclosed  in  clay. 

And  then  to  Calais ;  and  to  England  then, 

Where  ne'er  from  France  arriv'd  more  happy  men. 

\Ex€unu 

ACT   FIFTH. 

Prologue. 

Enter  Chorus, 

Chor.  Vouchsafe  to  those  that  have  not  read  the  story, 
That  I  may  prompt  them  :  and  of  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  the  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.     Now  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais  :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen, 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 
Athwart  the  sea.     Behold,  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth  d  sea. 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way.     So,  let  him  land. 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath ; 
Where  that  his  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword 
Before  him  through  the  city  :  he  forbids  it. 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride : 
GiA^ng  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostentgt  zed  by  Google 
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Quite  from  himself  to  God.     But  now  behold, 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought, 

How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens. 

The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort, 

Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 

With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, 

Go  forth  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caesar  in : 

As,  by  a  lower  but  loving  likelihood, 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 

(As,  in  good  time,  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 

To  welcome  him  !  much  more  (and  much  more  causej 

Did  they  this  Harry.     Now  in  London  place  him  ; 

As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 

Invites  the  King  of  England^s  stay  at  home 

(The  emperor  coming  in  behalf  of  France, 

To  order  peace  between  them) ;  and  omit 

All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd. 

Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France : 

There  must  we  bring  him  ;  and  myself  have  pla/d 

The  interim,  by  remembering  you  't  is  past. 

Then  brook  abridgment,  and  your  eyes  advance. 

After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to  France. 

\Exii 

Scene  I. 

France.     An  English  Court  of  Guard, 

Enter  Fluelkn  and  Gower, 

Gow.  Nay,  that's  right;  but  why  wear  you  your  leek 
to-day  ?     Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

Flu.  There  is  occasions,  and  causes,  why  and  where- 
fore, in  all  things :  I  will  tell  you,  as  my  friend,  Captain 
Gower.  The  rascally,  scald,  beggarly,  lousy,  pragging 
knave.  Pistol,  which  you  and  yourself,  and  all  the  'orld, 
know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you  now,  of  no 
merits,  he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and  salt 
yesterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek.  It  was  in  a 
place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  contention  with  him ;  but 
I  will  be  so  bold  as  to  wear  it  in  my  cap  till  1  see  him  once 
again,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  a  little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Gow,  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  lik^a  turkey-cock. 
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Enter  Pistol 

Flu.  T  is  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor  his  turkey- 
cocks. — God  pless  yoti,  Aunchient  Pistol!  you  scurvy, 
lousy  knave,  God  pless  you  ! 

PisT.   Hal  art  thou   Bedlam?   dost  thou   thirst,   base 
Trojan, 

To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 

Hence !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy  lousy  knave,  at 
my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat, 
look  you,  this  leek ;  because,  look  you,  you  do  not  love 
it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your 
digestions,  does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you 
to  eat  it. 
PiST.  Not  for  Cadwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  \^Sirikes  him,'\  Will 
you  be  so  good,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

PiST.  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu.  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave,  when  God's  will 
is.  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  meantime,  and  eat 
your  victuals  :  come,  there  is  sauce  for  it  [Striking  him 
again.]  You  called  me  yesterday  mountam-squire,  but 
I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree.  I  pray 
you,  fall  to :  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek. 

Gow.  Enough,  captain  :  you  have  astonished  him. 

Flu.  I  say  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  my  leek, 
or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days. — Bite,  I  pray  you ;  it 
is  good  for  your  green  wound,  and  your  ploody  cox- 
comb. 

PiST.  Must  I  bite  ? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of 
question  too,  and  ambiguities. 

PiST.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge,  I  eat 
and  eat,  I  swear — 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you.     Will  you  have  some  more  sauce 
to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  swear  by. 
PiST.  Quiet  thy  cudgel :  thou  dost  see  I  eat. 

Flu.  Much  good  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily.  Nay, 
pray  you,  throw  none  away ;  the  skin  is  good  for  your 
broken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occasions  to  see  leeks 
hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  'em ;  that  is  all. 

PiST.  Good.  ^        J 
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Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  good. — Hold  you,  there  is  a  groat  to 
heal  your  pate. 

PiST.  Me  a  groat ! 

Flu.  Yes,  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take  it,  or  I 
have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you  shall  eat 
PiST.  I  take  thy  groat,  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

Flu.  If  I  owe  you  anything,  I  will  pay  you  in  cudgels : 
you  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy  nothing  of  me  but 
cudgels.  God  be  wi'  you,  and  keep  you,  and  heal  your 
pate.  l£xtt. 

PiST.  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this. 

Gow.  CjO,  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  knave. 
Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  begun  upon  an 
honovurable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of 
predeceased  valour,  and  dare  not  avouch  in  your  deeds 
any  of  your  words  ?  I  have  seen  you  gleeking  and  galling 
at  this  gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  You  thought,  because 
he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb,  he  could 
not  therefore  handle  an  English  cudgel :  you  find  it  other- 
wise ;  and  henceforth  let  a  Welsh  correction  teach  you 
a  good  English  condition.     Fare  ye  well.  \Exit. 

PiST.  Doth  Fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me  now  ? 

News  have  I,  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i'  the  spital 

Of  malady  of  France ; 

And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 

Old  I  do  wax,  and  from  my  weary  limbs 

Honour  is  cudgelled.     Well,  bawd  1 11  turn. 

And  something  lean  to  cutpurse  of  quick  hand. 

To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  I  '11  steal : 

And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  cudgelFd  scars, 

And  swear  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars.  [Exit, 

Scene  II. 

Troyes  in  Champagne,     An  Apartment  in  the  French 
Kin^s  Palace, 

Enter^  at  one  door,  King  Henry,  Bedford^  Gloucester, 
Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  other  Lords ; 
at  another,  the  French  King,  Queen  Isabel,  the  Prin- 
cess Katharine,  Alice  and  other  Ladies,  Lords,  &*€,, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are  met! 
Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  sister. 
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Health  and  fair  time  of  day  ; — ^joy  and  good  wishes 

To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine ; — 

And,  as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty, 

By  whom  this  great  assembly  is  contrived, 

We  do  salute  you,  Duke  of  Burgundy ; — 

And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  all  I 

Fr,  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  &oei 
Most  worthy  brother  England ;  fairly  met : — 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  ISA.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  England, 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting, 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent, 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks  : 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope, 
Have  lost  their  quality,  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love, 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  Amen-  to  that,  thus  we  appear. 

Q.  IsA.  You  English  princes  all,  I  do  salute  you. 

Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love. 
Great   Kings  of  France  and   England,   that   I   have 

labour'd 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavours, 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview. 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since  then  my  office  hath  so  far  prevailed 
That  face  to  face  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand  before  this  royal  view. 
What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  Peacei 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births. 
Should  not  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world, 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas  !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas'd, 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies ;  her  hedges  even-pleached. 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs  :  her  fallow  leas^        1 
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The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 

Doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 

That  should  deracinate  such  savagery ; 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 

The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover, 

Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank, 

Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 

Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 

Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness. 

Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children 

Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn  for  want  of  time, 

The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country, 

But  grow  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will 

That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 

To  swearing  and  stern  looks,  diffused  attire 

And  everything  that  seems  unnatural. 

Which  to  reduce  into  our  formdi*  favour 

You  are  assembled  ;  and  my  speech  entreats 

That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  Peace 

Should  not  expel  these  inconveniences 

And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K.  Hen.  If,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the  peace. 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands ; 
Whose  tenors  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enschedul'd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Bur.  The  king  hath  heard  them  ;  to  the  which  as  yet 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  th6  peace 

Which  you  before  so  urg-d,  lies  in  his  answer. 

Fr.  King.  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
O'erglanc'd  the  articles  :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently  j 

To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  re-survey  them,  we  will  suddenly 
Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer. 

K.  Hen.  Brothsr,  we  shall. — Go,  uncle  Exeter, — 
And  brother  Clarence, — and  you,  brother  Gloucester,— 
Warwick,— and  Huntington, — go  with  the  king  ; 
And  take  with  you  free  power  to^ratif^oogi^ 
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Augmetit,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 

Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity, 

Anything  in  or  out  of  our  demands, 

And  we  '11  consign  thereto.— Will  you,  fair  sister, 

Go  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 
Q.  ISA.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them. :    - 

Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good,  » 

When  articles  too  nicely  urg- d  be  stood  on. 
K.  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here  with  us :  ' 

She  is  our  capital  demand,  comprised 

Within  the  fore-ranfk  of  our  artides. 
Q.  IsA.  She  hath  good  leave.  • 

[Exeunt  ail  but  King  Henry ^  Kafharifte^ 
<tnd  Alice, 
K.  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair! 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms 

Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear 

And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

Kath.  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me ;  I  cannot  speak- 
your  Englahd. 

K.  Hen:  O  fair  Katharine!  if  you  willlove  me  soundlyj 
with  your  French  hearty  I  will  be  glad'  to  hear  you  con-i 
fess  it  brokenly  with  your  English  tongue.  Do  you  like! 
me,  Kate? 

Kath.  Pardonnez-moy,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is — Mike  mt* 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  Hke  you,  Kate ;  and  you  are  like 
an  angel.  ' 

Kath.   Que  dit-it  9  queje  sUit  semblatle  i  tes  anges  t 

Alice.'  Ouy,  vrayntent^  sauf  vostre grace^  aimi  dii-il. 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine,  and  I  must  not 
blush  to  affiriti  it. 

KaTH.  O  boft  Dieu  I  les  langues  des  hommes  sanfpleine^ 
de  trotnperies. 

K.  Hen.  What  says  she,  fair  one  ?  that  the  tongues  of 
men  are  full  of  deceits? 

Alice.  Guy ;  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  full  of 
deceits  :  dat  is  de  prihcess. 

K.  Hen.  The  princess  is  the  better'  Englishwoman; 
r  faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  understanding  :'  i 
am  glad  thou  canst  speak  no  better  English ;  for  if  thoii 
couldst,  thou  wouldst  find  me  such  a  plain  king,' that 
thou  wouldst  thihk  I   had   ^6ld  my  farm  to  buy  itiy 

crown.     I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love  but  directly 

IILN 
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to  say,  *  I  love  you : '  then,  if  you  urge  me  further  than  to 
say,  *  Do  you  in  feith  ? '  I  wear  out  my  suit.  Give  me 
your  answer  ;  i'  faith  do,  and  so  clap  hands  and  a 
bargain.  How  say  you,  lady  ? 
Kath.  Saufvosire  honneur^  me  understand  welL 
K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses,  or  to 
dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me :  for  the 
one,  I  have  neither  words  nor.  meas^ure;  and  for  the 
other,  I  have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable 
measure  in  strength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog, 
or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  on  my 
back,  under  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it  spoken,  I 
should  quickly  leap  into  a  \*ife.  Or  if  I;  might  buffet  for 
my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her  favours,  I  could  lay 
on  like  a  butcher,  and  sit  like  a  jack-an-apes,  never  off; 
but,  before  God,  Kate,  I  cannot  look  greenly  nor  gasp 
out  my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protesta- 
tion ;  only  downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged, 
nor  never  break  for  urging.  IPthou  canst  lovje  a  fellow 
of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not  worth  sun- 1 
burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  Jove  of  suiything! 
he  sees  there,  let  thine  eye  be  thy  cook,  I  speak  to  thee 
plain  soldier:  if  thou  canst  tove  me  for  this,  tajce  me; 
if  not,  to  say  to  thee  that  I  shall  die,  is  true;  but  for 
thy  love,  by. the. Lord,  no;  yet  I. love  thee  too*  And; 
while  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  jai  fellow  of  plain  and 
uncoined  constancy,  for  he  perforce  must  do  thee  right, 
because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other  places ;  for 
these  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  tha,t  can  rhyme  themselves 
into  ladies*  favours,  they  do-^ilways  reason  themselves 
out  again.  What !  a  speaker  is  but  a  pratef ;  a  rhyme  is 
but  a  ballad.  A  good  leg  will  fall,  a  straight  back  will 
stoop,  a  black  beard  will  turn  white,  a  curled  pate  will 
grow-  bald,  a  fair  face  will  wither,  a  full  eye  will  wax 
hollow ;  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  :  the  sun  and  the 
moon;  or,  rather,  the  sun,  and  not  the  jmoon,  for  it 
shines  bright,  and  never  changes,  but  keeps  his  course 
truly.  If  thou  would  have  such  a  one,  take  m^ ;  and 
lake  me,  take  a  soldier ;  take  a  soldier^  take  a  king. 
And  what  sayest  thou  then  to  my  love  ?  speaks  my  fair, 
and  fairly,  I  pray  thee. 

Kath.    Is  it  possible  dat  I  sould  love  de  enemy  of 
France?  .      •    .:     •         •    rrioaIr>. 
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K.  Hen.  No;  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love  the 
memy  of  France,  Kate ;  but,  in  loving  me,  you  should 
ove  the  friend  of  France,  for  I  love  France  so  well  that 
[  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it  all  mine: 
ind,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine  and  I  am  yours,  then 
?ours  is  France,  and  you  are  mine. 

Kath.  I  cannot. tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No,  Kate  ?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French,  which 
[  am  sure  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a  new-married 
wife  about  her  husband^s  neck^  hardly  to  be  shook  off,— 
Quandfay  k  possession  de  France^  et  quand  vous  avez  le 
Possession  de  tnoy^  (let  me  see,  what  then  ?  Saint  Dennis 
t)e  my  speed  Ky—donc  vostre  est  France^  et  vous  estes  mienne^ 
[t  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  a^  to 
jpeak  so  much  more  French.  I  she^ll  never  move  thee 
n  French,  unless  it  be  to  laugh  at  me, 

Kath*  Scarf  vostre  konneur  le  Francois  que  vous  parlez 
*st  mdUetir  que  rAnglois  lequel  je  park, 

K.  Hen.  No,  'faith,  is't  not,  Kate;  but  thy  speaking 
>f  my  tongue,  and  I  thine^  most  truly  falsely,  must  -needs 
)e  granted  to  be  much  at  one.  But,  Kate,  dost  thou 
mderstand  thus  much  English  ?    Canst  thou  love  me  ? 

Kath.  I  cannot  telL 

K.  Hen.  .Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell,  Kate?  I  '11 
isk  them.  Come,  I  know  thou  lovest  me :  and  at  night 
vhen  you  come  into  your  closet,  you'll  question  this 
gentlewoman  about  me ;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will  to 
ler  disj^raisie  those  parts  in  me  that  you  love  with  your 
leart:  but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully;  the  rather, 
jentle  princess,  because  I  love  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou 
)e'st  mine,  Kate,  {as  I  have  a  saving  faith  within  me  tells 
ne  thou  shalt)  I  get  thee  with  scambling,  and  thou  must 
herefore  needs  prove  a  good  soldier-breeder.  Shall  not 
hou  and  I,  between  Saint  Dennis  and  Saint  Georgej  com- 
)ound  a  boy,  half  French,  half  English,  that  shall  go 
o  Constantinople,  and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard? 
hall  we  not?  what  sayest  thou,  my  fair,  flower-de- 
uce? 

Kath.  I  do  not  know  dat 

K.  Hen.  No ;  't  is  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to 
)romise :  do  but  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will  endeavour 
or  your  French  part  of  such  a  boy,  and  for  my  English 
noiety  take  the  word  of  a  king,  and  ^  bachelor.     How 
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answer  you,  la  plus  belle  Katharine  du  monde^  man  irh 
cher  et  divin  deesse  ? 

Kath.  Your  majesti  have  fausse  French  enough  to  de- 
ceive de  most  sage  damoiselle  dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French !  By  mine 
honour,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate:  by  which 
honour  I  dare  not  swear  thou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood 
begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the 
poor  and  untempering  effect  of  my  visage.  Now  beshrewj 
my  father's  ambition  !  he  was  thinking  of  civil  wars  wheni 
he  got  me :  therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  out- 
side, with  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I  come  to  woo 
ladies,  I  fright  them.  But,  in  faith,  Kate,  the  elder  1 
wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear :  my  comfort  is,  that  old 
age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil 
upon  my  face :  thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the 
worst ;  and  thou  shalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear  me,  better 
and  better.  And  therefore  tell  me,  niost  fair  Katharine, 
will  you  have  me  ?  Put  off  your  maiden  blushes ;  avouch 
the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the  looks  of  an  empress;! 
take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say  *  Harry  of  England,  I  am 
thine : '  which  word  thou  shalt  no  sooner  bless  mine  eai 
withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud — England  is  thine, 
Ireland  is  thine,  France  is  thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet 
is  thine ;  who,  though  I  speak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be 
not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best 
king  of  good  fellows.  Come,  your  answer  in  broken 
music  'y  for  thy  voice  is  music,  and  thy  English  broken ; 
therefore,  queen  of  all,  Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me 
in  broken  English  :  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Kath.  Dat  is  as  it  shall  please  de  ray  monph^e, 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate:  it  shall 
please  him,  Kate. 

Kath.  Den  it  sail  also  content  me. 

K.  Hen.  Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  call  yoa 
my  queen. 

Kath.  Laissez,  mon  seigneur^  laissez  laissez  !  Ma  foy^ 
je  ne  veux  point  que  vous  abbaissez  vostre  grandeur^  en 
baisant  le  main  dune  vostre  indigne  serviteur:  excuses 
nioy^  je  vous  supplie,  mon  trh  puissant  seigneur, 

K.  Hen.  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath.  Les  dameSy  et  damoiselles^pourestrebaisees  devant 
leur  nocesy  il  n^ est  pas  le  costume  de  Frame^ 
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K.  HfiN,  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  says  she? 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion /ow/*  ^x.  ladies  of 
France.— I  cannot  tell  what  is  Mser  in  English. 

K.  Hen.  To  kiss. 

Alice.  Your  majesty  entendre  bettre  que  moy. 

K.  HeNv  It  is  not  a  feshion  for  the  maids  in  France  to 
dss  befoire  they  are  married,  would  she  say  ? 

Alice.'  Ouy^  vraiment 

K.  Hrn.  O  Kate  I  nice  cufltoms  curtesy  to  great  kings. 
Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within  the  weak 
list  of  a  ceremtry^s  fashion :  we  are  the  makers  of  manners, 
Kate  j  and  the  liberty  that  follows  our  places  stops  the! 
mouths  of  all  find-faults,  as  I  will  do  yours,  for  upholding 
the  nice  fashion  of  your  country  in  denying  me  a  kisB  : 
fcherefdrei  patiently,  and  yielding.  \Kisrsing  her?^  You  have 
witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate :  there  \&  more  eloquence  in 
a  sugar  touch  of  them,  than  in  the  tongues  of  the  French 
council ;  and  they  should:  sooner  persuade  Harry  of  Eng- 
land than  a  geneial  petition  of  mcaiarchs.  Here  comes 
your  father. 

Enter  the  French  King  and  Queen^  Burgundy^  Bedford^ 
Gloucester,  Exeter,  Westmoreland,  and  other  French 
and  English  Lords, 

Bur.  God  saT«  your  majesty  I     My  royal  cousin, 

Teach  you  our  princess  English  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair  cousin,  how 
perfectly  I  love  her ;  and  that  is  good  English. 

Bur.  Is  she  not  apt  ? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rou^,  coz,  and  my  condition  is 
not  smooth;  so  that,  having  neither  the  voice  nor  the 
heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  so  conjure  up  the 
spirit  of  love.in  her,  that  he  will  appear  in  his  true  likeness^ 

Bur..  P^don  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if  I  answer  you 
for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  inher,  you  must  make  A 
circle;. if  conjure  up  love  in  her  in  his  true  likeness,  he 
must  appear!  naked  and  blind.  Can  you  blame  her,  then, 
being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson,  of 
modesty;  if  she  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy 
in  her  naked  seeing  self?  It  wercj  my  lord,,  a  hard  con- 
dition for  a  maid  tOiConsign  to. 

K.  Hen*  Yet  they  do  wink  and  yield,  as  bve  is  blind 
and  enforces.  rooolp 
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Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when  they  see 
not  what  they  do. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin  to  con- 
sent winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord,  if  you  will 
teach  her  to  know  my  meaning :  for  maids,  well  summered 
and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind, 
though  they  have  their  eyes ;  and  then  they  will  endure 
handling,  which  before  would  not  abide  looking  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and  a  hot 
summer ;  and  so  I  shall  catch  the  fly,  your  cousin,  in  the 
latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blind  too. 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so :  and  you  may,  some  of  you,  thank 
love  for  my  blindness,  who  cannot  see  many  a  fair  French 
city  for  one  fair  French  maid  that  stands  in  my  way; 

Fr.  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  perspectively: 
the  cities  turned  into  a  maid ;  for  they  are  all  girdled  with 
maiden  walls,  that  war  hath  never  entered. 

K.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 

Fr.  King.  So  please  you, 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content ;  so  the  maiden  cities  you  talk 
of  may  wait  on  her :  so  the  maid  that  stood  in  the  way 
for  my  wish  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will. 

Fr.  King.  We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of  reason. 

K.  Hen.  Is  't  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 
We^t.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article : 

His  daughter  first,  and  then  in  sequel  all. 

According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

Exe.  Only,  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this : — 
Where  your  majesty  demands, — that  the  King  of  France, 
having  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter  of  grants  shall 
name  your  highness  in  this  form  and  with  this  addition, 
in  French, — Notre  trh  cher  filz  Hmry  toy  d* AngUtem. 
heretier  de  France ;  and  thus  in  Latin, — Presclarissimus 
fiiius  noster  Henricus,  rex  Anglim^  et  hceres  Francia, 
Fr.  King.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so  dented, 

But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 
K.  Hen.  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance, 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 

And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter. 
Fr,  King.  Take  her,  fair  son ;  and  from  her  blood  raise  up 

Issue  to  me,  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
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Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness, 
May  cease  thdi*- hatred;  and  tiiis  deaB  opnjunction 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  Christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fair  France. 

All.  Amen! 

K.  Hen.  Now  welcome,  Kate :  and  bear  me  witness  all^. 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  soveragn  queen.  [Moun'ssk, 

Q.  ISA.  God,'  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages,  • 
Combine  youi*  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  Jell  jealousy, 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage, 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league ; 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other  1 — God  speak  this  Amen  \ 

All.  Amen ! 

K.  Hen.  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage : — on  which  day, 
My  Lord  of  Burgundy,  we  '11  take  your  oath,.  . 
And  all  the  peers',  for  surety  of  out  leagues. 
Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  yott  t<^  me ; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous  be ! 

[Exeunt^ 

Epilogue. 

■  ■   .      > 
Enter  Chorus.  .  1 

Chor.  Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all-unable  pen,  '.[ 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story ;  . .     ') 

In  little  room  confining  mi^ty  men. 
Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory.  > 

Small  time,  but  in  that  small  most  greatly  Tiv'd  ■  /. 

This  star  of  England.     Fortune  madd  his  sword, 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achiev'd, 
And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
Henry  the, Sixth,  in  infsuit  bands  crown'd  king  . 
Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed ; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing 
That  they  lost  France  and  made  his  England  bleed ; 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown  ;  and,  for  their  sake. 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take,  w      lExit 
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Dramatis  PERSONiE. 

King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

UuKE  OK  Gloucester,  Unele  to  the  King,  and  Protector. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Uncle  to  the  King,  Regent  of  France. 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeier,  Great-uncle  to  the 

King. 
Henry   Beaufort,  Great-uncle  to  the   King,  Bishop  of 

Winchester. 
John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset. ' 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York. 
Earl  of  Warwick. 
Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
John  Talbot,  his  Son. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Mortimei's  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer.  I 

Sir  John  Fastolfe,  Sir  William  Lucy,  Sir  William 

Glansdale,  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave. 
WoODViLLE,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  i 

Mayor  of  London. 

Vernon,  of  the  White-Rose  or  York  Faction.  i 

Basset,  of  the  Red-Rose  or  Lancaster  Faction. 

Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  King  of  France. 

Reignier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  King  of  Naples. 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  Duke  of  Alen^on. 

Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Governor  of  Paris. 

Master-Gunner  of  Orleans,  and  his  Son. 

General  of  the  French  forces  in  Bordeaux. 

A  French  Sergeant  .  A  Porten 

An  old  Shepherd,  Fatljer  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

Margaret,  Daughter  to  Reignier. 

Countess  of  Auvergne. 

Joan  la  Pttcelle,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Arc* 

Fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucelle,  Lords,  Warders  of  the 
Tower.  Heraids,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and 
several  Attendants  both  on  the  English  and  French. 

ScEN£^-*?artly.  in  Engl^^d^  and  partly,  in  Fra^Qcef 
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PART   I 

ACT   FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

Westminster  Abbey, 

Dead  March,     The  Corse  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  is.  dis- 

coveredy  lying  in  state  ;  attended  on  by  the  Dukes  of 

Bedford^  Gloucester^  and  Exefer;  the  Earl  of  JVar*, 

wicky  the  Bishop,  of  Winchester^  Heralds^  6^^.. 

Bed.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night ! 

Cornels,^  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 

Brandish  your  crystal  tressesi  in  the  sky, 

And  with  themacouirge  the  had  revolting  stars 

That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death  I 

King  Henry  the  Fifth,  too  famous  tio  live  long  I 

England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so*  mudii  woicth. 
Glo.  England  ne'er  had  a  king  until  his  time. 

Virtue  he  hitd,  deserving  to  command ; 

His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams ; 

His  arms  spiuead  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings ; 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire,. 

More  dazzled  randdrovK  back  his  enemies  < 

Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 

What  should  I  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech  : 

He  ne'er  lift  up  his^  hand,  but  conquered. 
ExE.  We  mourn  in  black :  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood  ? 

Henry  is  dead^  and  never  shall  revive.  r 

Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  atibend ; 

And  death's  dishonourable  victory  *  > 

We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify. 

Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 

What  1  i^ll  we  curse  th^  planets  of  mishap 

That  plotted  thus,  our  gloty's  overthrow  ?      ^        t 
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Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle-witted  French 

Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that  afraid  of  him, 

By  magic  verses  have  contrived  his  end  ? 
Win.  He  was  a  king,  bless'd  of  the  King  of  kings. 

Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment-day 

So  dreadful  will  not  be  as  was  his  sight. 

The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fought : 

The  Church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 
Glo.  The  Church !  where  is  it  ?     Had  not  Churchmen 
pray'd. 

His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed  : 

None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince. 

Whom,  like  a  school-boy,  you  may  over-awe. 
Win.  Gloucester,  whatever  we  like,  thou  art  protector, 

And  loosest  to  command  the  prince  and  realm. 
.  Thy  wife  is  proud  j  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe^ 

More  than  God  or  religious  Churchmen  may. 
Glo.  Name  not  religidn,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh ; 

And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st 

Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 
Bed.  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minds  in  peace! 

Let 's  to  the  altar  : — ^heralds,  wait  on  us.< — 

Instead  of  gold,  we  '11  offer  up  our  arms, 

Since  arms  avail  not  now  that  Henry 's  dead. 

Posterity,  await  for  wretrhed  years, 

When  at  their  mothers'  moist  eyes  babes  shall  suck, 

Our  isle  be  made  a  marish  of  salt  tears, 

And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead. — » 

Henry  the  Fifth  !  thy  ghost  I  invocate ; 

Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils ! 

Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens! 

A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make, 

Than  Julius  Caesar  or  bright — 

! 

JSnffr  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all. 

Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 

Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture  : 

Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans, 

Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost. 
Bed.  What  say'st  thou,  man  !  before  dead  Hettry's  corse 

Speak  softly,  or  the  loss  of  thdse  great  towns 
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Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 
Glo.  Is  Paris  lost  ?  is  Rouen  yielded  up  ? 

If  Henry  were  recalled  to  life  again. 

These  news  would  cayse  him  once  more  yield  the  ghost. 
ExE.  How  were  they  lost?  what  treachery  was  us^d? 
Mess.  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and  money. 

Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered,- — 

That  here  you  maintain  several  factions ; 

And,  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatched  and  fought 

You  are  disputing  of  your  generals. 

One  would  have  lingering  wars  with  little  cost ; 

Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings ; 

A  third  man  thinks^  without  expense  at  all. 

By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained. 

Awake,  awake,  English  nobility ! 

Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours  new-begot : 

Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms ; 

Of  S^glandf s  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 
ExE.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral, 

These  tidings  would  call  forth  their  flowing  tides. 
Bed.  Me  they  concern ;  regent  I  am  of  France* — 

Give  me  my  steeled  coat !    I  '11  fight  for  France.--- 

Away  with  these  disgmceful  wailing  robes  ! 

Wounds  will  I  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes, 

To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries. 

JSnter  another  Messenger. 

Second  Mess.  Lords,  view  these  letters  full  of  bad  mis- 
chance. 

France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite. 

Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import  : 

The  Dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims ; 

The  Bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  joined ; 

Reignier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 

The  Duke  of  Alen9Qn  flieth  to  his  side. 
ExE.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king !  all  fly  to  him  1 

O  !  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 
Glo.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies'  throats, — 

Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I  '11  fight  it  out. 
Bed.  Gloucester,  why  doubtfst  thou  of  my  forwardness  ? 

An  army  have  I  muster'd  in  niy  thoughts, 

Wherewith  already  France  is  ovo-run. 
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Enter  a  third  Messenger, 

Third  Mess.  My  gracious  lords,  to  add  to  your  laments, 

«  Wherewith  you  now  bedew  King  Henry's  hearse, 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight 
Betwixt  the  stout  Lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 

Win.  What !  wherein  Talbot  overcame?  is 't  so? 

Third  Mess.  O,  no!  wherein  Lord  Talbot  was  o'er- 
thrown : 
The  circumstance  I  'II  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord, 
Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop^. 
By  three-and-twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon. 
No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ;. 
He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers ; 
Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluck'd  out  of  hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly, 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; ' 
Where  valiant  Talbot  above  human  thought, 
Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand  him ; 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  enraged  he  fiewt 
The  French  exclaimed,  the  devil  was  in  arms ; 
All  the  whole  army  stood,  a^az'd  pn  him. 
His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 
*  A  Talbot !  a  Talbot ! '  cried  out  amain, 
And  rushed  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 
Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  sealed  up, 
If  Sir  John  Fastolfe  had  not-play'd  the  coiwaid. 
He,  being  in  the  vaward,  placed  behind 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  thetti, 
Cowardly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 
Hence  grew  the  general  wrack  aaid  massacre: 
Enclosed  were  they  with  their  enemies. 
A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace, 
Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back ; 
Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  assembled  strength, 
Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  slain  ?  then  I.  will  slay  mysdf. 
For  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and'  eas^ 
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Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid, 

Unto  his  dastard  foemen  is  betray'd. 
Third  Mess.  O^  no!  he  lives ^  but  is  took  prisoneri 

And  Lord  Scales  with  him,  and  Lord  Hungerford :  ■ 

Most  of  the  rest  slaughtered,  or  took  likewise. 
Bed.  His  ransom  there  is  none  but  I  shall  pay. 

I  '11  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne ; 

His  crown  shall  be  th6  ransom  of  my  friend  : 

Four  of  their  lords  I  '11  change  for  one  of  ours.-*- 

Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  my  task  will  I. 

Bonfires  in  Franc?e  forthwith  I  am  to  make, 

To  keep  our  great  Saint  George's  feast  withal : 

Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take, 

AVhose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake. 
Third  Mess.  So  you  had  need ;  for  Orleans  is  besieged. 

The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint; 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply, 

And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny. 

Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 
ExE.  Remember,  lords^  your  oaths  to  Henry  sworn, 

Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly. 

Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 
Bed.  1  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  my  leave; 

To  go  about  my  preparation.  [jExU, 

Glo.  I  'II  to  the  Tower  with  all  the  haste  I  can. 

To  view  the  artillery  and  munition ;  ! 

And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king.        [Exi'/. 
ExE.  To  Eltham'  will  I,  where  the  yoting  king  is, 

Being  ordain'd  his  special  governor  5 

And  for  his  safety  there  I  '11  best  devise.  [Ext'ir 

Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend  : 

I  am  left  out  5  for  me  nothing  remains. 

But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office.    '  -   ' 

The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  steal,    '  .      .  ' 

And  sit  at  chlefest  stern  of  public  weal.  [E:»eukf. 

'  -JStENE   IL  ■ 

France,     Before  Orleans, 

Flourish.    Et^ter  Ch&rles,  with  his  Forces;  Aletifoni 
RmgHier,  and  others. 
Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens, 
So  in  the  earth.;  to  this  day  is  not  kno^^^,^  Google 
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Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side ; 

Now  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles. 

What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ? 

At  pleasure  here  we  lie  near  Orleans ; 

Otherwhiles,  the  famished  English,  like  pale  ghosts, 

Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month.. 
Alen.  They  want  their  porridge  and  their  fat  bull-beeves: 

Either  they  must  be  dieted  hke*  mules, 

And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths, 

Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 
Reig.  Let 's  raise  the  siege.     Why  live  we  idly  here  ? 

Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  Wont  to  fear : 

Remaineth  none  but  mad-bnain'd  Salisbury, 

And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall ; 

Nor  men  nor  money  hath  he  to  make  war. 
Char.  Sound,  sound  alarum  !  we  will  rush  on  theim. 

Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French ! 

Him  I  forgive  my  death  that  killeth  me 

When  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly,        [jExeunt. 

Alarums ;  Excursions ;   afterwards  a  Retreat     Re-enter 
Charles,  Alenfon,  Reignier^  and  others. 

Char.  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  what  nien  haye  I  ? — . 
Dogs  !  cowards  !  dastards  ! — I  would  ne'er  :have  fled, 
But  that  they  left  itie  'midst  my  enemies^ 

Reig.  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide  \        \ 
He  fighteth  a$  one  weary  of  his  life  ; 
The  other  lords,  like  li<»iS' wanting  food,: 
Do  rush  upon  us  as.  their  hungry  prey*  . . 

Alen.:  Froissart,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, . 
England  aJl  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred, 
During  the  time  Edward  fthet  Third  did  r^jgn. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified;  -  f  ,,,  ; 
For  none  but  Samsons  and  Goliases       r  -    ' 
It  setKieth  forth  to  skiria^ish-     OnetotePll.   ,     .   • 
Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals  !  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  ;and  audacity  ? 

Char.  Let 's  leave  t;his  town  \  for  they  are  hare-brain'd 
slaves,  ■       ' 

And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to'  be  tAork  eager : 
Of  old  I  know  them ;  rather,  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they  '11  tear  down  than  forsake  the.sfi^e^ 

Reig.  I  think,  by  s<»ne  odd  gimjpcirs, or  device  , 
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Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks  still  to  strike  on ; 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent,  well  e'en  1^  them  alone. 
Alen.  Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans, 

Bast.  Where  ^s  the  Prince  Dauphin  ?  I  have  news  for  him. 

Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans!,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

Bast.  Methinks  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer  appall'd  : 

Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ?    . 

Be  not  dism^y'd,  for  succour  is  at  hand : 

A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 

Which  by  a^visioHi  sent  to  her  from  heaven 

Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege. 

And  drive  thfe  English  forth  the  bounds  <A  France. 

The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath^ 

Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome  5 

What 's  past. and  what's  to  come,  she  can  descry. 

Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in?     Believe  my  words^  -  > 

For  they  are  certain  and  uhfalUble. 
Char.  Go,  call  her  in*    [Exit  Bastard.^   .But  first,  to'try 
her' skill,  •  .     •  i 

Reignier,  sland  thoti  as  Dauphin  in  my  plaqe :  ^  > 

Question  her  pw)udly,  let  thy  looks  be  stern. 

By  this  means  ishall  we  sound  Jtvhat  skill  she  hath.        ' ) 

[Retires. 

Enter  La  Pucelle^  Bastard  of  Orleans^  and  others, , 

ReigsL'  Fairmaid)  is 't  thou  wilt  do  these  wondibus  feats ? 

Puc.  Reigniier^  is/t  thou  that  thinke&t  to  beguile^me?  >  '• 
Where  is  the  DauphinrPrr-CtDme,.  come  from  tbehizid ;  i 
I  know  thfcci .welly  thcrwgh I aeve«! seen  beftwre.  ,  r  it  .  1 ' 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing- hid  from. me:-!  1 .  •  A 
In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart*— -.  .  /r  1  r.  . ..  I 
Stand  backj  you; lords,  and  give  us  lea/te'awbilej:  ^'  I 

Reig.  She  takes  «pon  her  bravely  at  first  dash.ri  i        '{ 

Puc.  Dauphin,:!  am  by  birth  a  .shq)herd's  daughter,  •  ' 
My  wit  ujatnairfdinany  kind  of  art. 
Heaven  and  our  L*dy  gracious  hath  it  pleas'd  ^ 

Td;dliine ; on  nay  cOntemptifok  estate :  •  :  ..  h  ) 

Lo!  whil3l;  It  waited  on.  my4enderlambsi     :  .  '    ...:  .;i 
Ajftd^to-suofsiparchMig  heat  idispl^y'd  my  cheeks,  ' 

God's  moth^if  delgncdi  to  agfiiear  to  me; .     • 
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And,  in- a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Wiird  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation, 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity. 
Her  aid  she  promised,  and  assured  success : 
In  complete  glory  she  reveaVd  herself; 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus'd  on  me, 
That  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with,  which  you  see. 

.  Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible. 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated  :  . 

My  courage  try  by  combat^  if  thou  dar'st, 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  roy'  sex.- 
Resolve  on  this,-— thou  shalt  be  fortunate, 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char.  Thou  hast  astonished  me  with  thy  high  tenns. 
Only  this  proof  I  'U  of  thy  valour  make: 
In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me> 
And,  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true  ; 
Otherwise,  I  renounce  all  confidence,      i 

Puc.  I  am  prepared.     Here  is  my  keen-edg'd  sword, 

.  Decked  "With  fivie  flower-de4uces  on  each  side ;  > 
The  which  at  Touraine,  in  Saint  Katharine's  .chwohyard, 
Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  fordi. . 

Char.  Then  come,  o'  God's  name :  I  fear  no  woman. 

Puc.  And)  while  I  live,  I  'U  ne'er  fly  from  a.  .man.    .  . 

\They  fight 

Char.  Stay,  stay  thy  ha^ds  !  thou  art  an  ^iXX\»zon^ 
And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah.  '  '     *' 

Puc.  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  elsfe  I  were  too  weak* 

Char.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  't  is  thou  that  must  hdp  me 
Impatiently  I  bum  with  thy  desire ;     '  i 
My  heart  and  hands  thoti  hast  at  ohce  subdu^di      . 
Excellent  Pticelle,  if  thy  name  be  so,  .    ■     *.    ' 

Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  sovereign^  be  I    i       '. 
'T  is  th^  French  Dauphin  sueth  to  thee  -thufe.' 

Puc.  I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love,' '   ^ 
For  my  profession '$  saciseci  from  abovd  :•    > 
When  I  have  chased  all  thy  foes  from>lipeiltie;'  •■ " 
Then  wftl  I  think  iipon  a  recompense.     •    •  -      ■   «'  •  ' 

Char.  Meantime  loOk^atiou^  on  thy  pPCStmte^diralL 

Reig.  My  lord,  methink^  is  very  long'in-tilk;  =    '-    : «   : 

Alen,  .Doubtless  he  shrives  this  womanik> her  snlkdck ; 
Else  ne'er  could;  he  fiolottg  protract- hfe  i^ech.      • 
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K£i6.  Shall  we  disturb  himi  since  he  keeps  no  mean  ? 
Alen.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do  know : 

These  woman  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 
Reio.:  My  tardi  iwhcre  are  you  ?  what  devise  you  on  ? 

Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 
Puc;  Why,  bovl  say:  distrustful  recneants !     . 

Fight  till  the  last  gasp  ;  I  wiH  be  your  guard. 
Char.  What  she  says  I  '11  confirm  :  we  '11  fight  it  out. 
Puc.  Assigned  am*  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 

This  night  the  ^ge  assuredly  I  '11  raise :  -   ' 

Expect  Saint  Mdrtiii^S'^unluner,  halcyon  days^ 

Since  I  haveientseied  into  these  wars. 

Glory  is  like  a  cirgle  in  the  water, 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself 

Till  by  broad  ^prea^ing-  it  disperse  to  nought^ 

With  Henry V death  the  English  circle  ends; 

Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 

Ndw  am  I' like  thit  proud  insulting  ship  '  ' 

Which  Caesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once; 
Char.  Was  Mkiiomiet  inspired  with  a  dcfve?         i 

Thou  Wi<h  an  teagle  art  inspired  then.. 

Hdin;  thbinothepiof  great  Constaritine, 

Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters  were  like  th^e. 

Bright  star  of  Venus,  feU'n  down  on  the  earth, 

How  may  I  mverently  jworehip  thee  enough  ? 
Alen.  Leave  off  ^delays,  and  let  us  raise  the  siege. 
REifcv  Woman,  do'whait.thou  canst  to  save  otir  h<)noufrs; 

Drive  them  from  Orleans,  atad  be  immortalis'd. 
CtiARi'  Prfeientiy  we  '11  try.— Come,  let  *s.away  about  it : 

No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false* 

'     >'  [Exeunt. 

London,     Tower  Hill. 

.  {  -»   .'    •.'  ■  •/■         . .   •■    \\    .  \ .  \ 

^nler,  at,  the  gates^  the  Duke  of  Gloucester^  wifh  his  ,  r 
,       J    \   Sennng-men^  in  blue  coats. 

Glo.  I  am  comj8(to.siBrvey  the  Tower  this  day  ;  •       .   > 
Since  Henry's  deaths  I. fear,  there  is  conveyance.. 
Where  be  jbhese  ivardets,  that  they  wait  not  heie? 
Open^tfae^gitesl     'T  is  .Gloucester  that  calls.      - 

•  -  I   '  [Servants  knock 
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First  Ward.  [Within,']  Who's   there  that  kxuecks  so 

imperiously  ? 
First  Serv.  It  is  the  noble  Duke  of  Gdoucesten 
Second  Ward.  [  Within,]  Whoe'er  be  be,  you  may  nol 

be  let  in.  .         . 

First  Serv.  Villains,  answer  you  so  the  lord  protector? 
First  Ward.  [  Within,]  The  Lord  prabect  hitn  !  so  we 
answer  him : 
We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  will'd. 
Glo.  Who  willed  you?  or  whose  will  ^ands  but  mine? 
There 's  none  protector  of  the;  realm  but  I. —    • 
Break  up  the  gates,  1 11  be  your  warrantise* 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 

Giaucestet^s  Men  rush  at  the  Tmver  gates.     Enter  to  the 
gatesy  Woodville^  the  Lieutenant. 

Wood.  [Within,]  What  noise  is  this?  what!  trailxws  have 

we  here  ? 
Glo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you  whose  voice  I  hear?  .  I 

Open  the  gates  !  here 's  Gloucester  that  would  enter. 
Wood.  [Within,]  Have  patience^  nobUe  >duki9;.  I' may 
not  open ; 

The  Cardinal  of  Winchester  Ibrbids : 

From  him  I  have  exf>ress  com«ndndment  . 

That  thou  nor  none  of  thitie  ahaU:  be  let  in*     . «  ! 

Gu).  Faint-hearted .  WoodviHej  \  prisiest  him  f foarc  ta^  ?       i 

Arrogant  Winchester, ■  t hat. hawghty^piBdateii' )        / 

Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign;  ne^erioouki  brook? 

Thou  art  nofriendlo  God  or  ,tO'fche[king  v     ,..;.., 
.\,Oped  the  gates,  or  I  '11  shut  thee  out  shortly. 
First  Serv.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  protector,       i 

Or  we  *11  burst  them  op0i|,  if 'that  you  come  not  quickly. 

Enter  Winchester,  attended  by  Servants  in  tawny  coats. 

Win.  How  now,  ambitious  Humphrey?  what  means  this? 
Glo.  PeePd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  to  be  shut  out  ? 
Win.  I  do,  thou  most  usur^Ang' poroditDry  I  ■    »  ^       » 

And  not  protector,  of  the.  kii^ioriteabrk         I     - 
Glo.  '  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspisatoiv  • 

Thou  that  contriv?dst  to  murder  bur  dead  lord';. 

Thou,  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin. 
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I  '11  canvass  thefe  in  thy  broad  cardinaPs  hat,  * 

If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Win.  Nay^  stand  thou  back ;  I  will  not  budge  a  foot :     • 
This  be  Damasens,  be  thou  ciirsed  Cain, 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt  j 

Glo.  I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  1 11  drive  thee  back. 
Thy  scarlet  robes  as  a  child's  bearihg-doth 
I  '11  use  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place.  ■  ■ 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st ;  I  '11  beard  thee  to  thy  face, 

Glo.  What !  am  I  dar'd,  and  bearded  to  my  faceP-^-  1 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place ;  .     -      ' 

Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.     Priest^  ■  bewate  your  beard ; 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuif  you  soundly*  '  > 

Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat,  '•' 

In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  Church ;  .    '  i-   I 

Here  by  the  dreeks  I  '11  drag,  thee  tip  and  down. 

Win.  Gloucester,  thou  'It  answer  this  before  the  pope. 

Glo.  Winchester  goose  i!    I  cry-^a  rorpe  I  a  nope  !^-  •    :  ^ 
Now  beat  them  heace  :  why  do  you  let  theto  stay?*—) 
Thee  I  '11  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  amay^-^  1 
Out,  tawny-coats  ! — out,  scarlet  hypocrite  1 

Iferg  Glaucestet^s  Men  beat  oui  the  Cardinal! s  Men^  and 
enter  in  the  hurly-burly  the  Mayor  of  London  and 
his  Officers, 

MaV.'  He;  lords !  that  you,  being  supreme  tnagistrates^ 
Thus  contumeliouisly  should  break  the  peace !        •      K 

Glo.  Peace,  mayor!  thou  know'st  litftle  of  my  wrongs/ 
Here 's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king^ .         -. 
Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower 'to  hismse.  •     1  si 

Win.  Hiaiie's  Gloucester,  a  foe  to  citizens ;  /      >     L 

One  that  still  motions  war,  and' never  peace,  :<  j  >'  » 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large'  fines;  •  "  - 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion,  r  ('  ! 

Becaiise>he'is .protector  of  the  realm.;  .       ■  /..ii 

And  would  have;  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower,  '/ 
To  crown  himself  king  and  suppress  the  prince.     -     I 

Glo.  I  willi  not  answer' thee- with  words,  but  blows.  •  7 

[Here  they  skirmish  agkin. 

May.  Nought  rests  for  me  in  this  tumultuous 'Strife'  -< ' 
But  to  make  open  pwDdatin&tion. — ^'  •  '. 

Come,,  officer/,  ias-loud  as  e'er  thou  canst:      ' 
Cry.  ,..':..//!(..     .1..,..     ■■  ^       .   digitized byGoogle" 
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Off.  All  manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  arms  this 
day  against  God's  peace  and  the  king's,  we  charge  and 
command  you,  in  his  highness'  name,  to  repair  to  youi 
several  dwelling-places  i  and  not  to  wear,  handle,  or  use, 
any  sword,  weapon,  or  dagger,  henceforward^  upjon  pain 
of  death. 
Glo.  Cardinal,  I  '11  be  no  breaker  of  the  law ; 

But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  lat^e. 
Win*  Gloucester,  we  will  meet ;  to  thy  cost,  be  sure : 

Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work. 
May.  I  '11  call  for  clubs,  if  you  will  not  away* — 
.  This  cardinal's  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 
Glo.  Mayor,  farewell :  thou  dost  but  what,  thou  may'st 
Win.  Abominable  Gloucester  !  guard  thy  head ; 

For  I  intend  to  have  it  ere  long. 

[Exeunt  severally  Gloucester  and  Winchester^ 
with  their  serving^men.    -  ■ 
May.  See  the  coast  clear'd,  and  then  we  will  depart. — 

Good  God  1  these  nobles  should  such  stotiaacbs  bear ! 

I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year*  \\Exeunl. 

Scene  IV. 

France,     Before  Orleans,  .       ' 
EntfiT^on  t^  wiallsy  the  Master-Gu^mer  a^d  his  San. 

M.  Gun.  Sirrah,  thou  know'st  how  Orleans  is  besieg'd, 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won,       1 

Son.  Father,,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  shot  at  them, 
Howe'er  unfortunate  I  miss'd  my  aim. 

M.  Gun.  But  now  thcMi-  shak  not    Be  thou  TuFdlby.me : 
Chief  master^^unner  am  I  of  this  to^^ ;  ; 

Something  I  must  do  to  procure  iric  grncej  •  •   >    . 
The  prince's  espials  have  informed) me*    ■* 
How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  •intreiich'dv 
Wont,  through  a  Secret  grate  of  iron  bais'    .  .: 
In  yonder  tower;  to  overpeer  the  cityl;      ' 
And  theiice  discover  how  with  most  advtotajg©'    1 

.\^h^y  may  vex  us  with  shot  or  with  assault. 
To  intercept  this  iaaconvenienoei  11;        ./.   . 

A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst- it  I  haveplac'd;      ■  ' 
And  fully  even,  these  three  days  have  i  watched,. 
If  I  could  see  them.     Now,  boy,  do  thou  watch,   .  .^ 
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For  I  can  stay  no  longer* 
If  thou  spy'st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.  [£xt/. 

Son.  Father,  I  warrant  yoo ;  take  you  no  care : 
I  '11  never  troubie  you,  if  I  may  spy  them. 

Enter^  in  an  ujfper  chamber  of  a  towir^  the  Lards 
Salisbury  and  Talbot;  Sir  William  Glansdale,  Sir 
Thomqs  .Gargrave,  and  others. 

Sal.  llalboti  my  life,  my  joy !  again  returned?      i  ' 

How  wert  thou  hindledj  being  prisoner,    . 
Or  by.what  aaaeans  got'st  thou  to  be  released? 
Discourse,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  turret's  top.  ^  ' 

Tal.  The  Diake  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner 
Called  the  brave  Lord  Ponton  de  Santrailles; 
For  him  I  was  exchanged  and  ransomed.  - 

But  with  a  bases?  mzui  of  arms  by  far,  •       ;     * 

Once  ill  c6ntempt  they  would  have  bartered -me:    .  ■    • 
Which  I  disdaining  scorned ;  and  craved  death  '. 
Rather  than  I  would  bis  so  vile^steemM. ' 
In  fine,  redeemed  I  was  as  I  desir'd. 
But,  O!'  die  treacherous  Fastialfe  wounds,  my  heart  t ) 
Whom  with  my .baare  fists  I  would  execute,'  '  / 

If  I  now  had  hiih  brought  into  my  power.  > 

Sal.   Yet  tell'st  thou  not,  how  thou  weft  entertairfd;     f 

Tal.  With  seoffe  aiid  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produced  they  me, 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all : 
Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  scarecrow  that  affrights  our  children  so.     ■ .      ■  ■ 
Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me, 
And  with  my  nails  digged  stones  out  of  the  groundy 
To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame*  -  i 

My  grisly  dountehatice  made  others  fly ; 
None  durst  fcotiie. near  for  fear  of  suddeii  dealih*  '    •  - 
In  iron  walls  theydeenj'd  me  not  secure ; 
So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mbngst  them  was  spread 
That  they  suppos'd  I  could  resi^/baafs  of  steel,     '      ; 
And  spurn  in'pieces  posts  of. adamant:  ' 

Wherefore  a  guard  of  ichbsen  shot  I  had. 
That  walked  about  i^e  every  minute^while ; 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed. 
Ready  th^jrweret®  shoot  me  to  the  ^^^^^-(^QQq\<> 
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Sal.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  ycm  cudur-d;. 
But  we  will  be  reveng'd  sufficiently. 
.  Now,  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans  : 
Here,  through  this  grate,  I  a)unt  each  one, 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify; 

.  Let  us  look  in ;  the  sight  will  much  delight  thee. 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  Sir  William  Glansdale, 
Let  ine  have  your  express  opinionis 
Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next.  1 

Gar.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate ;  for  there. stand  lords. 

Glan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the  bridge. 

Tal.  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  fimiish'd, 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled* 

[Shot  from  the  toum.     Salisbury  and 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave  faiL 

Sal.  O  Lord !  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  siinners  I 

Gar.  O  Lord !  have  mercy  on  me^  woful  man  i 

Tal.  What  chance  is  this,  that  suddenly  hath  cross'd 
us? — 
Speak,  Salisbury ;  at  least,  if  thou  canst: speak :  I 

How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial- mi^i? 
One  of  thy-  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off  i—         | 
Accursed  tower !  accursed  fatal  hand, 
That  hath  contrived  this  woful  tragedy !  . 

In  thirteen  ^battles  Salisbury  overcame ;  • 

Henry  the  Fifth  he  first  trained  to  the  wars ;  . 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up,  ! 

His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field. — 
Yet  liv'st  thou,  Salisbury  ?  though  thy  speech  doth  fail, 
One  eye  thou  hast  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all*  the  world. —  1 

Heaven^  be  thou  gracious  to  norie  alive. 
If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands  !— r  .     \ 

Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  life  ?  ■  j 

Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 
Sahsbury,  cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort ; 
Thou  shalt  not  die  whiles — 
He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and. smiles  on  me^-  \  - 
As  who  should  say,  *  When  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French. 't— 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and  like  thee,  Nero, . 


Play  on  the  lute^  beholding  theitowns  bur^ 
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Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

[An  alarum  ;  it  thunders  and  Xghtens. 
What  stir  is  this  ?  what  tumult 's  in  the  heavens  ? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum,  and  the  noise?  ' 

Enler  »  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord!  the  Frendi   have  gathei^'d 
head : 

The  Dauphin,  With  one  Joan  k  Pucelle  join*d,— 

A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up, — 

Is  come  with  -a  great  power  to  raise  the  siege.  ' 

[Saitihury  groans, 
Tal.  Hear,  hear  how  dying  Salisbury  doth  groan ! 

It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  reveng'd. — 

Frenchmen,  I  '11  be  a  Salisbury  to  you, 

Pucelle  or  puz^el,  dolphin  or  dogfish. 

Your  hearts  111  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 

And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — ' 

Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent. 

And  then  well  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen  dare. 
[Exeunt^  bearing  out  the  bodies. 

.    Scene  V, 

TAe  Same.     BeJ&re  one  of  the  Gates. 

Alarum,  Skirmishings,  Talbot  pursues  the  Daupht^^ 
drives  him  in^  and  exit ;  then  enter  Joan  la  Pucelle^ 
driving  Englishmen  before  her^  and  exit  after  tlum. 
Then  re-enter  Talbot, 

Tal.  Where  is  my  strength,  niy  valour,  and  my  force? 
Our  English  trdcps  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them ;     ' 
A  woman  clad  in  armour  chasetih  them. 

Re-enter  La  Pucelle, 

Here,  here  she  comes.^-^!  ^11  have  a  bout  with  thee ; 

Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  I  '11  conjure  thee ; 

Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,,  thou  art  a  witch. 

And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv^st. 
Puc.  Come,  come;  'tis  only  I  that  must  disgrace  thee. 

[They  fight. 
Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 

My  brebst  i  11  biirst  with  $ti!£Uning  of  my  ccmrage, 
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And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arhiij  asunder,: 
But  I  will  clmstise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

\Th$y  fight  again. 

Puc.  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  houf  is  aOt  yetiCjome; 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
O'ertake  me,  if  thou  canst ;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved  «mtn> 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament : 
This-day  is  ouiB,  as  many  mioresliaUbes.:  : 

{^Pucelle  enters  thejowny  with  Soldiers, 

Tal.  My  thoughts  are  whirled, like  a  potter's  wheel >; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do. 
A  witch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hartfiibal,    . 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and conqueisa^^ 3he. Jistsl : 
So  bees  with  smoke  and  dovies  with  noi$oji»ei  .stench 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away* 
They  call'd  us  for  our  fierc^ess  English  dop.; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  aw^. 

\A  short  (Uamm, 
Hark,  countrymen  I  either  renews  the  fight,    . 
,Or  tearth^  lions  out,  of  England's  coat; 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead : 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  treacherous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  o^t-subdtfed  sUves.   '  \ 

[Alarum,     Another  skirmish 

'  It  will  not  be. — Retire  into  your  trenches :  '  ' 

You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death, 
For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  ih  his  revenge.—' 
Pucelle  is  entered  into  Orleans 
In  spite  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  •  do.. 
O  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury  I  i 

The  shame  hereof  will  make  \  me.  hide  niy .  headw' . «    . 

[Alarum  ;  Retreat,    Exeunt  Talbot  and  his  Forces, 

.ScEiii;£:VL  ,■•.•. 

The  Same. 

Flourish,    Efiter^  on,  thfi,  walls,  F^celle^  Ch^trleSyMeignierf 

Aleufon,  .an(f  Soldiers, , 
Puc,  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls  ! 

Rescu'd  is  Orleans  from' t-he  English.]  •  . 

Thus  Joaa>  la  Pucelle  bath,  performed  h^t  word.    . 
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Char.  Divinest  GrealitJTe,Ai3trgea's  daughter. 
How  shall  -I  hojrwbnr  thee^for  this.siiicoess  ?  • 

Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens 
That  one  day  bloomed  and  fruitful  were  the  nexL— 
France,  triumph  In  thy  glorious  prophetess ! — 
Recovered  IS  the  town  of  Orleans  : 
More  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  state. 

Reig.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  aloud  throughout  the 
town  ? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires, 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets, 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and  joy  . . 
When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  play'd  the  men. 

Cha|4..  Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is  won :.. 
For  which  I  will,  divide  my  crown  with  hier; 
And  all  the  priests. and  friars  in  my  realm  ., ; 

Shall  in  procession  sing  her  endless  praise.  !    .  ■ 

A  stati?lier  pynamis  to.  her  rU  rear   . 
Than  Rhodope's  or  Memphis'  ever  was : 
In  memocy  of  her,  when  she  is  dead, 
Her  ashes,  in  a^iUrn.jnore  precious 
Than  the  rich-jeweU'd  coffer  of  Darius,  I 

Transported  shall,  be  at  high  festivals  - 

Before  the  kings  and  queena  of  France ; 
No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  will  we  cry, , 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  saint.  >  •    i 

Come  in ;  and  let  us  banquet  loyally, 
After  this  golden  day  of  victory.     '  [J^ihtmsA*    JSxeun/i 


'   ACT  SECOND. 

.     ..^    .  Scene  I. 

-  ;  TAe  Same, 

Enter  to  the  gates  a  French  Sergeant  and  twQ  Sentinels^ 

Serg.  Sirs,  takei your  places^  and' be  vigilant.        '  ..    :i 
If  anjK  noiae  or  soldier  you  perceive 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign 
Let  us. halve iktiowlfidgc  at  the  :OQurt  of. guard.   , 

First  Sent.  Sergeant,  you  shall.  {Exit  Sergeant. 

Thus  are  poor  servitors 
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(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet 'beds): 
Constrained  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Enter  Talbot^  Bedford^  Burgundy ^  and  Forces^  with  scaling- 
ladders  ;  their  drums  beating  a  dead  march, 

Tal.  Lord  regent,  and  redoubted  Burgundy, 
By  whose  approach  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy  are  friends  to  us, 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure, 
Having  all  day  carous'd  and  banqueted : 
Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity. 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit 
Contrived  by  art  and  baleful  sorcery. 

Bed.  Coward  of  France ! — -haw  much  he  wrongs  his  fame, 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude. 
To  join  with  witches  and  the  help  of  hell ! 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. 
But  what 's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure  ? 

Tal.  a  maid,  they  say. 

Bed.  a  maid,  and  be  so  martial ! 

Bur.  Pray  God  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long ; 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French 
She  carry  armour  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal.  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse  with  spirits  ; 
God  is  our  fortress,  in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwai-ks.  ' 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  follow  thee. 

Tal.  Not  all  together :  better  far,  I  guess. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways, 
That  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  may  rise  agaitist  their,  force. 

Bed..  Agreed.     I  '11  to  yond  comer. 

Bur.  And  I  to  this.  • 

Tal.  And  here  will  Talboi  mouttt,  or  make  his  grave. — 
Now,  Salisbury,  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  English  Henry,  shall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both.      '  . 

[The  English  scale  the  wails^  crying:  ^Saini  X^rgel 
A  Talbot  I  ^  and  all  enter  the  town. 

Sent.  [Within.]  Arm,arm!  the  enemy  dothsmake  assault! 
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Th£  French  leap  over  the  walls  in  their  shirts^  Enter^ 
several  ways^  Bastardy  Alenfon,  Reigniery  haif  ready y 
and  half  unready. 

Alen.  How  now,  my  lords  ?  what,  all  unready  so  ? 
Bast.  Unready?  ay,  and  glad  we  *scap'd  so  well. 
Reig.  *T  was  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  out  beds, 

Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber-doors. 
Alen.  Of  all  exploits  since  first  I  followed  arms,. 

Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprise 

More  venturous  or  desperate  than  this. 
Bast.  I  think  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 
Reig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens  sure  favour  him. 
Alen.  Here  cometh  Charles  :  I  marvel  how  he  sped. 
Bast.  Tut  1  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Enter  Charles  and  La  Pucelk, 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame  ? 

Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal, 

Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain. 

That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  ? 
Puc.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his  friend  ? 

At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike  ? 

Sleeping  or  waking  must  I  still  prevail, 

Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? — 

Improvident  soldiers  !  had  your  watch  bean  good) 

This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen. 
Char.  Duke  of  Alen9on,  this  was  your  default, 

That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night, 

Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 
Alen.  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  safely  kept 

As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government, 

We  had  not  been  thus  shamefiilly  surprised. 
Bast.  Mine  was  secure. 

Reig.  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char.  And  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this  night. 

Within  her  quarter  and  mine  own  precinct 

I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro. 

About  refieving  of  the  sentinels  : 

Then  how  or  which  way  should  they  first  break  in  ? 
Puc»  Question,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  case. 

How  or  which  way :  *t  is  sure  they  found  some  place 
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But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made. 
And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this, — 
To  gather  our  soldiers,  scattered  and  dispensed, 
And  lay  new  platforms  to  endamage  them. 

Alarum,     Enter  an  English  Soldier^  crying:  *  A  Talbot! 
A  Talbot  I  ^     They  fly ^  leaving  their  clothes  behind. 

Sold.  I  '11  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword ; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils, 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  [Mxit, 


Scene  II. 
Orleans,      Within  the  Town, 

Enter  Talbot^  Bedford^  Burgundy^  a  Captain^ 

and  others. 

Bed.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  ijight  is  fled, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veird  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

\Retreat  sounded 

Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  c^d  Salisbury ; 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place, 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  frpcn  him 
There  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-nig^t. 
And  that  hereafter  ages-  may  behold 
What  ruin  happened  in  revenge  of  him, 
Within  their  chiefest  temple  I  '11  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corse  shall  be  interred : 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read. 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans, 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death, 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  Frane^^  i 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 
I  muse,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace^ . 
His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc, 
Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates. 

Bed.  T  is  thought,  Lord  Talbot,  when  the  fight  began, 
Rous'd  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  bed% 
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They  did,  amongst  the  troops  of  armed  men, 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 
Bur.  Myself,  as  fajr  as  I  could  well  discern 
For  smoke  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night, 
Am  sure  I  scar'd  the  Dauphin  and  his  trull ; 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  running, 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here. 
We  '11  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  All  hail,  my  lords  \     Which  of  this  princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Tal.  Here  is  the  Talbot ;  who  would  speak  with  him  ?  ^ 

Mess.  The  virtuous  lady.  Countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown. 
By  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies ; 
That  !^he  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  so  >    Nay,  then,  I  see  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comic  sport,  \ 

When  ladies  crave  to  be  encountered  with.—  ; 

You  may  not,  rny  lord,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

Tal.  Ne'er  trust  me  then  ;  for  when  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Yet  hath  d  woman's  kindness  over-ruVd. —  ' 

And  therefore  tell  her  I  return  great  thanks. 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her. — 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company'?' 

Bed.  No,  truly,  it  is  more  than  manners  will  * 
And  I  have  heard  it  said,  unbidden  guests  ■ 

Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.  Wdl  then,  alone,  since  there 's  n6  remedy,'  '' 

I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtesy.  '" 

Come  hither,  Captain.  [  Whispers^ — You  perceive  h^ 
mind.  ^ 

Capt.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  mean  accordingly.      \Exetint 
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Scene  III. 
Auvergne.     Court  of  tke  Castle. 
Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter. 
Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge ; 

And  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 
Port.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit 

Count.  The  plot  is  laid :  if  all  thipgs  fall  out  right, 
I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit 
As  Scythian  Tomyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 
Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  eaxs. 
To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports. 

Enter  Messenger  and  Talbot, 
Mess.  Madam,  according  as  your  ladyship  desir'd. 

By  message  crav'd,  so  is  Lord  Talbot  come. 
Count.  And  he  is  welcome.     What !  is  this  the  man? 
Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 
Count.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  mych  fear'd  abroad, 

That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ? 

I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  false; : 

I  thought.  I  should  have  seen  some  Herculet^ 

A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect. 

And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 

Alas  !  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf : 

It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 

Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 
Tal.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you ; 

But  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 

I  'II  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  yoq. 
Count.  What  means  he  now? — Go  ask  him  whither 

he  goes. 
Mess.  Stay,  my  Lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady  craves 

To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 
Tal.  Marry,  for_  that  she 's  in  a  wrong  belief, 

I  go  to  certify  her  Talbot 's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter^  with  keys. 
Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 
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Tal.  Prisoner !  to  whom  ? 

Count.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord  j 

And  for  that  cajuse  I  trained  thee  to  my  house. 

Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me, 

For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs ; 

But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like, 

And  I  will  chain  the^e  legs  and  arms  of  thine, 

That  hast  by  tyranny  these  many  years 

Wasted  iOUr*  country,  slain  our  citizens. 

And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate. 
Fal;  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Count;  Laughest  thou,  wretch?  thy  mirth  shall  turn  to 

moan. 
Tal.  I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond 

To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow 

Whereon  to  practise  your  severity. 
Count.  Why,  art  not  thon  the  man  ? 
Tal.  I  am,  indeed.  * 

Count.  Then  have  I  substance  too. 
Taju  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself: 

You  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here ;     - 

For  what  you  oee,  is.  but  the  siBallest  part 

And  least  proportion  of  humanity. 

I  tell.yciu,.  madai^,  were  the  whole  frame  here, 

It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch, 

Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 
Count.  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce  i 

He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  riot  here : 

How  caa  these  contrarieties  agree  ? 
Tal*  That  will  I  show  you  presentiy. 

He  winds  his  horn.     Drums  strike  up  ;  a  peal  of  ordnance. 
The  ga^es  being  forced^  enter  Soldiers,         ,..    , 

How  say  you,  madam  ?  are  you  now  persuaded 
That,  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself?  < . :    . 

These  are  his  Substance,  sinews,  arms,  aaid  strengtia. : 
With  which  he.yoketh  yoiur. rebellious  nejcks, 
Razeth  .your  cities,  ai^d  subverts  your  towns, 
And  in  a  moment  makes  thetn  desolate. 
Count.  Victorious  Talbot,  pardon  my  abuse : 
I  find  thou  ^rt  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited,  . 
And  more  than  may  be  gathered  by  thy  sh^)ek 
Let  my^preSumpfiftW  not. provoke  thy  wrath ^ole 
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For  I  am  sorry  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 
Pal.  Be  not  dismay'd,  fair  lady ;  nor  misconstrtie 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  bodyi       - 
What  you  have  done  hath  not  offended  me : 
Nor  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave, 
But  only,  with  your  patience,  that  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  have ; 
For  soldiers*  stomachs  always  serve  them  irelL 
Count.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  think  me  honoutfed 
•  To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house.  [Ecceunt 

Scene  IV, 

London.     The  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Somerset^  Suffolk^  and  Warwick; 
Richard  Plantqgenet^  Vernon^  and  a  Lazt(yer, 

Plan.  Great  lords  and  gentlemen,  what  means  thissdlence? 
Dare  no  man  ariswer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? 

SuF.  Within  the  Temple  Hall  we  were  too  loud : 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient.* 

Plan.  Then  say  at  once  if  I  maintainM  the  truth, 
Or  else  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error?:     • 

SuF.  'Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law^ 
And  nevef  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it  ^ 
And  therefore  frame  the  law  unto  my  Willi  ' 

SoM.  Judge  you,  my  Lord  of  Warwick,  then  between  us. 

War.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch, 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth. 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper, 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best, 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have  perhaps  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment ; 
Bat  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law, 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut  1  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance: 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out.  '     • 

SoM.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparell'd,'  ' 
So  clear,  so  iShining,  and  so  evident,' '     ^  : « 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  tnaili^s  eye  ' 
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Plan.  Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  And  so  hoath  to  ^pea(k, 
In  dumb'signiiicaHts  proclaim  your  thofughtk  j       . :      * : 
Let  him  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman^. 
And  statids.  upon  the  honour  of  h©  birthj,         .     .     .  •  ' 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth,  « 

From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  wliite  rose  with'  me.   - 

SoM.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer,    f 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  'a  red  rase  from  off  this  thorn  with  me* 

War.  I  love  no  dolours ;  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  base' insirmatihg  flattery,  •    . 

I  pliick  diis  white  rose  with  Plan tagenet^  '    .-  >     . 

SuF.  I  pluck  this  red  rose  with  young  Somerset;  ■'   . 
And  say  withal  I  think  he  held  the  right 

Ver.  Stay,  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  pluck  no  mate,  '• 
Till  yjoir  coriclud^  that  he,  upon  whose  side  : '  .  / 

The  fewest  rdses  are  cropped  frdm  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion.      •  ! 

SoM.  Good  Master  Vemoni  it  is  well  objected  :• 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence.  1 

Plan.  AndL  .  .<  1 

Ver.  Theiij  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  c?bSe,    > 
I  pluck  this  pale  artd:niai<^n  blossom  here,'  =  '  • 

Giving  hiy  Verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

SoM.  Prick  ndt  your  finger  as  you  phickit  off, 
Lest  bleeding?  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red,         / 
And  fall  -on  my.  side  so,  against  your  wiUv  . 

Ver.  If  I,  my; lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed,         -     ' 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt,  .  ■  > ; ' 

And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am.    '  '  '1 

SoM.  Wdl,  well;  come  <on :  who  else  ?  ■     .      ■ 

Law.: Unless  my/study. and  my  books  be  false,  ' 

The  argument  you  held  was  wrong  in  you  ;         • :    '/ 
In  sign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  nose  too.  i 

Plan.  Now,  Somerset^  where  is  your  argument  ?     .    • 

SoM.  Here  in  my  scabbard ;  meditating  that, 
Shall  dyel  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red:   ■ 

Plan.  Mfeantinie^your  cheeks  do  dounterfeit  our  roses;. 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing         ^  '  ". 
The  trutk  An  our  side.  ■»  ■  i 

SoM.  ,    :     ,  No,  Plantagenet,  •  >  > 

'T  is  not  for  fear  but  anger  that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame,  to  counterfeit  our  roseSjQgle 

III.  o  ^ 
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.And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset? 

SoM.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his;  truth, 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 

SoM.  Well,  I  'II  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleeding  noses, 
That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  false  Plantfcagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  faction,  peevish  boy. 

SuF.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plaintagenet 

Plan.  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both  hied  and  thee 

SuF.  I  '11  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

SoM.  Away,  away,  good  William  de  la. Poole: 
W^  gmce  the  yeoman  by  conversing  with  him* 

War.  Now^  by  God's  will,  thou  wrongest  him,  Somerset* 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward,  King  of  England. 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root? 

Plan.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege, 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thufe. 

SoM.  By  Him  that  made  me,  1 11  maintain  my  WOrds 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christtendom. 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days.?.! 
And  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted,- 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  bkiod ;       .    ' 
And,  till  thou  be  restor'd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted, , 
Condemn'd  to  diie  for  treason,  but  no  tta\lix>t ;     ' 
And  that  111  prove  on  bett^  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ri|>en'd  to  my  wilL  • 
For  your  partaker  Poole,  and  you  youjself, 
I  '11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 
To  scourge  tiiee  for  tbis;  appiehiension :  < 
Look  to  it  well,  ind  say  you  are  well  wam!d.   . 

So»i  Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us:  ready;  for  thee  still. 
And  know  us  by  these  cplours  for  thy  ifoes.; 
For  these  my  friends  in  spite  of  thee  shall  ^9&x. 

Plan.  And,  by  nay  soul,  tHs*  pale  and  angry  rose,   . 
As  cognisance  of  my  blood-drinfcing  haiUej  / 
Will  I  for  ever  and  my  faction  yris9X^ 
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Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave,      . 

Or  fiouii^  to  the  height  of  my  degree.  ! 

SuF.  Go  forwaixl.and  be  chok'd  with  thy  acabitaon;:  • 
And  so  farewell  until  I  meet  thee  next  [£xit 

SoM.  Have    with    thee>    Poole.  —  Farewell,    ambttix)Us 
Richard.  [£^it. 

Plan.  How  I  am  brav'd  and  must  perforce  eadure  it !.  i 

War.  This. blot  that  they  object  against  your  house      ■'[ 
Shall  be  >¥ip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament    . 
Caird  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester  j     ' 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York,  '   .       - 

I  will  not'  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Meantime,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  theei 
Against  proud  Somerset,  and  WilKaro  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  pairty  wfear  this  rose*  i  «      ' 

And  bfere,!  prophesy  -.-—this  bralel  tonday^  >/ 

Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  Garden^  i 

Shall  send  between  the  red  rose-aiad  the  white    - 
A  thousand  .soUl&  l9i  death  and  deadly'  night. 

Plan.  Good  Master  Vemoti,  I  am  bound  to  you, 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flowier.  1 

Ver.  In  your  behalf  stijl  will  i  wear  tbei^same,    -  :     i 

Law.  And  so  will  I. 

Plan.  Thanks,  gentle  sir. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner :  I  dare  say  ' 
This  qiiari^el  will  drink  blood  anollier  day.  .     {Exeunt:] 

;.  ..','...) 

•'■        '  '     Scene  V. 

The  Same.    A  Ro^m  in  the  TowAr,   ;  •; 

Enter  Mortimer,  brought  in  a  chair  by  two  Keepers.    , 

MoR.  Kind  keeper^  of  my  weak  decaying  age,  ^ . . ' 
Let  dyirtg.Mortimier  here  resl?  himself. — •  :    .  ./ 

Eveja  like  a  .man  tiew  haled  from  the  rack,"  .       ;   .        | 
So  fare  my  lipabs  w^h  long  imprisontnent.;  .    .  :  •    ■  •, . 
And  these  grey  locksi,  the  pursuivants  of  deaths   >     .;  r 
Nesto^-likeiag^dr-in  anageof  care,  .  - 

Argue  th^e lend . pf iBdmutid  Mortimer.  •        :  / 

These  eyes,  lifa^;  kipf^ps  whose  wasting  ofil  is  sptot^ . 
Wax  dim,  as- drawing. to  their  exigent;  ■.  . 

Weak  shoulders,.  oYarborni?  vrithburdiemng;  grief 
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And  pithless  arms,  Hke  to  a  withered  vine 

That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground : 

Yet  are  these  feet, — whose  strengthiess  stay  is  numb,  ' 

Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, — 

Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave, 

As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. —  ! 

But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 
First  Keep.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will  come :  j 

We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  unto  his  chamber,  j 

And  answer  was  retum'd  that  he  will  come.  ] 

MoR.  Enough ;  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied. — 

Poor  gentleman  !  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 

Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 

Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms. 

This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had ; 

And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obfecur'd, 

Deprived  of  honour  and  inheritance : 

But  now  the  arbitrator  of  despairs, 

Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries. 

With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence. 

I  would  his  troubles  likewise  were  expired. 

That  so  he  might  recover*  what  was  lost. 

Enter  Ridiard  Plantagenet. 

PiR«T  Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is  come 

MoR.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend,  is  he  come  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd. 
Your  nephew,  late  despised  Richard,  comes. 

MoR.  Direct  mine  arms  I  may  embrace  his  neck, 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp. 
O !  tell  me  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheefcs, 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 
And  now  declare,  sweet  «tem  from  York's  great  stock, 
Why  didst  thou  say  of  late  thou  wert  despis'd  ? 

Plan.  First,  lean  thine  aged  back  agdimt  mine  atm, 
And  in  that'e&se  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease: 
This  day;  in  argument  upon  a  case. 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  ai^d  me ; 
Among  which  terms  hfe  us'd  hie  lavish  tongue, 
And  did  Upbraid  -me  with  my  father's  death : 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  befote  my  tongue, 
Else  with  the  liioe  I  had  requited  hrm^ 
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Therefore,,  good  uncle,  foj*  my  father's  .$ake,       /        ;/ 

In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 

And  for  alliance  $ake,  declare  the  cause 

My  father,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

MoR.  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  imprisoned  me, 
And  hath  detained  me  all  my  flowering  youth 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine, 
Was  cursed  instrument  of  his  disease. 

Plan.  Discover  more  at  large  what  caus^  that  was; 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  .guess. 

MoR.  I  will,  if  that  my  fading,  breath  permit, 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king. 
Deposed  his  nephew  Richard,  Edward's  son. 
The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent : 
During  whose  reign  the  Percies  of  the  north,    . 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust. 
Endeavoured  my  advancement  to  the  throne. 
The  reason  mov'd  these  warlike  lords  to  this, 
Was,  for  that  (young  King  Richard  thus  remov'd, 
Leajving^  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body) 
I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ;  ^• 

For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
To  King  Edward  the  Third ;  whereas  he 
From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 
Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 
But  mark :  as  in  this  haughty  great  attempt. 
They,  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 
I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 
Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  Fifth-  •  r 

(Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbro)ce)  did  reign,'.     ,.    , 
Thy  father.  Earl  of  Cambridge,,  then  derived  -       r,  ,. 
From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York,.        / 
Marrying  my  sister  that  thy  mother  was,  j 

Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress,  •     - 

Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeeu^ 
And  have  installed  me  in  the  diadem  ;  r 

But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl 
And  was  beheaded.     Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppressed. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the  last 
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MoR.  True ;  and  thou  seest  that  I  no  issue  have,    . 

And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death. 

Thou  art  my  heir :  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather; 

But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 
Plan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  me. 

But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution     .' 

Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 
MoR.  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politic : 

Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

And  like  a  mountain  not  to  be  removed. 

But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence. 

As  princes  do  their  courts  when  they  are  cloy'd 

With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 
Plan.  O,  uncle !  'would  some  part  of  my  young  years 

Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age  ! 
MoR,  Thou  dost  then  wrong  me;   as  the  slaughterer 
doth 

Which  giveth  many  wounds  when  one  will  kill. 

Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  g6od ; 

Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral : 

And  so  farewell ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes. 

And  prosperous  be  thy  life  in  peace  and  war !       [Dies. 
Plan.  And  peace,  no  war,  befall  thy  parting  soul  1 

In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgriinage. 

And  like  a  hermit  overpassed  thy  days.^ — ' 

Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast ; 

And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. — 

Keepers,  convey  him  hence ;  and  I  myself 

Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  life. — 

[Exeunt  Keepers,  heating  out  ihe 
body  of  Mortimef, 

Here  lies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 

Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort : 

And,  for  thdse  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries, 

Which  Somerset  hath  offer'd  to  my  house, 

I  doubt  not  but  with  honour  to  redress ; 

And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament, 

Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 

Or  make  my  ill  -the  advantage  of  my  good  [Exit. 
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•  I'    ' 
ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I.  1 

The  Same.     The  Parliament-House.  ; 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry^  Exeter^  Gloucester,  tVar- 
wick^  Somerset^and  Suffolk  ;  the  E is  hop  of  Winchester, 
Eichard  Plantagenet,  and  others.  Gloucester  offers 
to  put  t^  a  dill;   Winchester  snatches  it,  and  tears  it^ 

Win.  Com'st  thou  with  deep-premeditated  linesy 
With  written-  pamphlets  studiously  devised,  .  - .  v 

Humphrey  of  Gloucester  ?     If.  thou  canst  accuse^  .    . 
Or  aught  intend*st  to  lay  unto  my  charge,  .     i ) 

Do  it  without  invention  suddenly;  '  .    .  ' 

As  I  with  sudden  Mid  extemporal  speech  .  > 

Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object*    . 

Glo.    Presumptuous  priest!   this  place  commands  my 
patience^ 
Or  thou  sbouldst  find  thou  hast  dishonouT'd  me.  .     i 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd  .       ' 

The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  fbrg'd,  or  am  not  able      ' 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen :  > 

No,  prelate;  such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks, . 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  most  pemicipus  usurer, 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace : 
Lascivious,  wanton,  more  thin  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession  and  degree :  . ! 

And  for  thy  treachery,  what's  more  manifest? 
In  that  thou  Jaidst  a  trap  to  take  my  life, 
As  well  lat  London  Bridge  as  at  the  T6wet. . 
Beside,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  siftisd,-   ./        ! 
The  fcirigj  thy  sovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt      -    ; :  ,'A 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  hearti  '  ,'1 

Win.  Gloucester,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouc3asafo  f 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse,  :    ; 

As  he  will 'have  me,  bow  am  I  so  poor? 
Or  how  hafjs  it  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself,  but  keep.my  wonted  oadling?    ' 
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And  for  dissension,  who  preferreth  peace 

More  than  I  do,  except  I  he  provoked  ? 

No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends ; 

It  is  not  that  that  hath  incensed  the  duke : 

It  is  because  no  one  should  sway  but  Jiie  ; 

No  one  but  he  should  be  about  the  king ; 

And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast^  ' 

And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth.  - 

But  he  shall  know  I  am  as  good — 
Glo.  As  good! 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather ! — > 
Win.  Ay,  lordly  sir ;  for  what  are  you,  I  pray,     . 

But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 
Glo.  Am  I  not  protector,  saucy  priest? 
Win.  And  am  not  I  a  prelate  of  the  church? 
Glo.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps. 

And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 
Win.  Unreverent  Gloucestei^  1 
Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,. not  thy  life: 
Win.  Rome  shall  remedy  this. 
War.  Roam  thither  then. 

SoM.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear.     " 
War.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 
SoM.  Metbinks  my  lord  should  be  religious, 

And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such*,  .  . 

War.  Methinks  his  lordship  should  be  humbler ; 

It  fitteth  not  a  prelate. so- to  plead.   ... 
SoM.  Yes,  when  his  holy  state  is  touch'd  so  nteaTki 
War.  State  holy,  or  unh  allowed,  what  of  that? 

Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king?        ... 
Plan,  [/fside.'^  Flantagenet,  I  see,  must  hold  his -tongue, 

Lest  it  be  said^  *  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  should  >  i 

Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords  ?  'i 

Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester;        I  ...  j 

K,  Hen.  Uncles  of  Gloucester  and  of  Winchestcf,  | 

The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal^    i 

I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail^'  ^  . 

To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity.  ■•.'     if  • 

O  !  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  ceo wn,.         '         *  • 

That  two  such  nobde  pders  as* ye  should  ja!r*'j .  /.•  .. 

Believe  me,  lords,-,  my  tender  yeaarsx:4n  tell   !  ■;,  /  . 

Civil  dissension  is  A' viperous  wodrOL':  ..      >   i   .  .  - 
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That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth; —  ' 

[A  fioise  tt'ithih :  *  Do^vn  with  the  tawny-coats  H 
What  tumult's  this?  '  • 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant,     ' '' 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bishop's  men. 

\A  noise  again :  *  Stones !  stones'! ' 

Enter  ike  Mayor  of  London^  attefukd.         ■  '  1* 

May.  O,  my  good  lords,  and  virtuous  Henry, 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us  ! 
The  bishop  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  men, 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon. 
Have  fiird  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-stones ; 
And  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts  .  \ 

Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knock'd  out* 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street, 
And  we,  for  fear,  corapeU'd  to.  shut  our  shops.     . 

Enter ^  skirmishings  the  retainers  of  Gloucester  and . ', 
.    iVinckester,  with  bloody  pates,  , 

K.  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  ourself. 

To  hold  your  skaght'ring  hands,  and  keep  the  peacei. 

Pray,  uncle  Gloucester,  mitigate  this  strife. 
First  Serv.  Nay,  if  we  be  .  . 

Forbidden  stonesj  we'll  fell  to  it  with  our  teeth. 
Second  Serv.  Do  what  ye  dare ;  we  are  as  resolute, 

\Skirmish  again, 
Glo:  You  of  my  household,  leave  this  peevish  broil       ^l 

And  set  this  unaccustomed  fight  aside.  '     ' 

First  Serv.  My  lord,  we  know  yout  grace  to  be  a  man 

Just  and  upright,  and,  for  your  royal  birth, 

Inferior  to  none  but  to  his  majesty ; 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince. 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal,        '    : 

To  be  disgraced  by  an  ihkhom  mate, 

We,  and  our  wives  and  children,  all  will  fight. 

And  have  our  bodies  slaughter'd  by  tfey  foes.      . 
Third  Serv.  Ay,  arid  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 

Shall  pitch  a  field  when  we  are  dead.    \Skirmish  again, 
Glo.  Sta^,  stay,  I  say  t 

And  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you^g^^^^Gaogle 
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Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  awhile. 
K.  Hen.  O,  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  my  soul ! — 

Can  you,  my  Lord  of  Winchester,  behold 

My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 

Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 

Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace, 

If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 
War.  Yield,  my  lord  protector ; — ^yield,  Winchester ; 

Except  you  mean  with  obstinate  repulse 

To  slay  your  sovereign  and  destroy  the  realm. 

You  see  what  mischief  and  what  murder  too 

Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity ; 

Then,  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 
Win.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 
Glo.  Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop  ; 

Or  I  would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 

Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 
War.  Behold,  my  Lord  of  Winchester,  the  duke 

Hath  banished  moody  discontented  fury, 

As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear ; 

Why  look  you  still  so  stem  and  tragical  ? 
Glo.  Here,  Winchester,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 
K.  Hen.  Fie,  uncle  Beaufort  1     I  have  heard  you  ptKsach 

That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin ; 

And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach, 

But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  same  ? 
War.  Sweet  king  l-t-the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gird. — 

For  shame,  my  Lord  of  Winchester,  relent : 

What,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 
Win.  Well,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  I  will  yield  to  thee ; 

Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  giye. 
Gu).  [A  side,]  Ay;  but,  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart. — 

See  here,  my  friends  and  loving  countrymen, 

This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce 

Betwixt  ourselves  and  all  our  followers  : 

So  help  me  God,  as  I  dissemble  not  I 
Win.  [Aside,]  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not  1 
K.  Hen.  O  loving  uncle,  kind  Duke  of  Gloucester, 

How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract ! — 

Away;  my  masters  :  trouble  us  no  more.; 

But  join  in  friendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 
First,  Serv.  Content :  I  '11  to  the  surgeon's. 
Second  Serv.  Aijid  so  will  I. 
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Third  Sery.  And  I  will  soe  what  physic, tb^  Uvorn 
affords.  \£x€tifnt  May^  ServitnU^  ^c. 

War.  Accept  this. scroll,  most  gracious  sover^ign^.  :   , '. 

Which  in  the  right  of  Rickwxit  Piantagenet   .  . 

We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty*  ;      i 

Glo.  Well  yi"g'dy  my  Lord  of  Warwick .; — :for,  swejt  priniee, 

An  if  your  grace  mark  every  ciroum/gtanpe, ;    . 

You  have  grep.t  neajson  to  do  Richard  right;    . 

Especially  for  those  occasions 

At  Eltbam;  Plaice  I  told  your  majesty,  : :  ; 

K.  Hen.  A^  those  oocasions,  uncle,  wer6  of  forcei:   ' 

Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is,    -     - 

That  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood*  ; 

War.  Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood ; 

So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompensed. 
Win.  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 
K.  Hen.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that  alone 

But  all  the  wiM>le  inheritance  I  give, 

That  doth -belong,  unto  the  house,  of  York,   n 

From  whepceypu. spring  by  lineal  descent  .; 

Plan.  Thy  humble  servant  vows  obedience 

And  himibW  service  till  the  point  of  death. 
K.  Hen.  Stoop, then  and  set  your  knee  against  my  foot; 

And,  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done,  .        . 

I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York.  I 

Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet, 

And  rise  created  princely  Puke  of  York.         ^     .        { 
Plan.  ^P^d  ;SO  thrive  .Richard  as  thy  foes  may  fall !      ; 

And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  peris^  they 

That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty  !    • 
Alu  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  Duke  of  York  ! 
SoM.  [Aside.]  Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble  Duke  of  Yprk  I 
Glo.  Now  will  it  best  .avail  your  majesty  .     , 

To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crown'd  in  France^ 

The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love  , 

Amongst  his  subjects  and  his  loyal  friends,  . 

As  it  disanimateshis  enemies.         .       .  ; 

K.  Pen,  When  Gloucester  says  the  word,  King  Henry 
goes; 

For  ftiendly  cotinsel  cuts  off  many  foes.  ^ 

Glo.  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

[Jihufishi,     Exeunt  gil;dvt  B:K€ter^ 
ExE.  Ay,  we  .may  march-  in  England  or  in  France, 

Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue. 
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This  late  dissension  grown  betwixt  the  peers 

Barns  under  feigned  ashes  of  forg'd  love, 

And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame : 

As  festered  members  rot  but  by  degree, 

Till  bones  and  flesh  and  sinews  fall  away. 

So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 

And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy 

Which  in  the  time  of  Henry  nam^  the  Fifth 

Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe,-^ 

That  Henry  born  at  Monmouth  should  win  all, 

And  Henry  bom  at  Windsor  should  lose  all  : 

Which  is  so  plain,  that  Kxeter  doth  wiish 

His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.  [Exit. 

Scene  II. 
France.     Before  Rouen. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  disguised^  and  Soldiers  dressed  like 
countrymen],  with  sacks  ufan  their  backs^ 
Puc.  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  Rou6n, 

Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach. 

Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words  ; 
*Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men 

That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn. 

If  we  have  entrance  (as  I  hope  we  shall). 

And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak,  ' 

I  '11  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends, 

That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 
First  Sold.  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city, 

And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Roueri ; 

Thei'efore  we  *ll  knock.  [Knocks. 

buARD.  [Within.']  Qui  est  lo^? 
Puc.  PaisanSy  pauvres  gens  de  France  : 

Poor  market-folks  that  come  to  sell  their  cotn. 
Guard.  [Opens  the  gates  ?^  Enter,  go  in:  the  market-bell 

is  rung. 
Puc.  Now,  Rouen,  I  '11  shake  thy  bulwa,rks  to  the  ground. 

[Pucelle^  &*c.y  enter  the  city. 

Enter  Charles^  Bastard  of  Orleans^  AJenfon^ 
and  Forces^ 
Char^  Saint  Deftnis  blesd  this  hi^py  stratagem, 
And  once  again  we- '11  sleep  seciire  in  Roug^j^ 
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Bast.  Here  enter'd  Pucelle  and  h^r  practisants ; 

Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 

Where  is  the  best  and  safest  passage  in  ? 
Alen.  By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder  tower ; 

Which,  once  discem'd,  shows  that  her  meaning  is,— 

No  way  to  that,  for  weakness,  which  she  entered. 

Enter  La  Ftueile  m  a  ktoiitknieni^  holding  out  a    ' 
torch  burning, 

Puc.  Behold  !  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  her  countrymen. 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites.  [Exit. 

Bast.  See,  noble  Charles,  the  beacon  of  our  friend, 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char.  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes  F 

Alen.  Defer  no  time ;  delays  have  dangerous  ends :   ■ 
Enter,  arid  cry,  *The  Dauphin  !'  presently,  ^ 

And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.  [They  eitter. 

Alartems.     Enter  Talbot  and  English  "Soldiers.    ; 

Tal.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with  thy  tears,  ; 
If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treachery. 
Pucelle,  that  witch,,  .that  damned  sorceress, 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares, 
That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France. 

[Exeunt  ta  the  towr^. 

Alarum:  Excursions,  Entery  from  the  town^  Bec^ford^ 
brought  in  sick  in  a  chair^  with  Talbot,  Burgundy^ 
and  the  English  Forces,  Then^  enter  on  the  waUs, 
La  Pucelle,  Charles,  Bastard,  Alenfon^  Beijgnier, 
and  others,  .  / 

Puc.  Good  morrow,  gallants.     Want  ye  com  for  bread  ? 

I  think  the  Duke  Of  Burgundy  will  fast 

Before  he  11  buy  again  at  such  a  rate. 

'T  was  fuU  of  darnel:  do  you  like  the  taste?.  .  .     ' 

Bur.  Scoff  on^  vile  fiertd,  and  shameless  eourtesan ! 

I  trust  ere  long  to  choke  thee  with  thine  oiwrn^  • 

And  make  thee. curse  thfe  harvest  of  that  com. 
Char.  Your  grace  may  starve  "perhaps  before  that  time. 
Bed.  O  1  le^TO  words,  but  deeds,  revengejhib  trflasoa 
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Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard?  break  a  lance, 

And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 
Tal.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  despite, 

Encompassed  with  thy  lustful  paramours, 

Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age. 

And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 

Damsel,  V 11  have  a  bout  with  you  again, 

Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 
Puc.  Are  you  so  hot,  sir  ?— Yet,  Pucelle,  hold  thy  peace  : 

If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. — 

[Tal^c?^  and  the  rtst  consult  togttfur. 

God  speed  the  parliament !.  who  shall  be  the  speaker  ? 
Tal.  Dare  you  come  forth  and  meet  us  in  the  field? 
Puc.  Belike  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for  fool^ 

To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours  or  no. 
Tal.  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecat^  .     . 

But  unto  thee,  Alen^ouj  and  the  rest  . 

Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  put  ? 
Alen.  Signior,  no.  . 
Tal.  Signior,  hang  ! — base  muleteers  of  France ! 

Like. peasant  footboys  do  they  keep  the  walls, 

And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 
Puc.  Away,  captains  !  let 's  get  us  frohi  the  walls. 

For  Talbot  means  no  goodness  by  his  looks. — 

God  be  wi*  you,  my  lord :  we  can^e  but  to  tell  you 

That  we  are  here. 

\Exeunt  La  Pucelk^  ^c,  from  tfu  walk 
Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too  ere  it  be  long, 

Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame. . 

Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house, 

Prick'd  on  by  public  wrongs,  sustained  in,  France, 
•  Either  to  get  the  town  again  or  did ; 
'  And  I,  as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives, 

And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror, 
■  A&  sure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 

Great  Cordelion's  heart  was  baried,         ;      '     '  '  . 

So  sure  I  swear  to  get  the  town'  or  die. 
Bur.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 
Tal,  :  But  ero  we  go,  r^ard  this  dying  priH<ie, ' 

The  valiant  Duke  of  Bedford.— Come,  ray  lord, 

We  will,  bestow  you  in  som^  better  pfeLce  '     • 

Fittasr  for sicknessond  fSrcta^ya^a.       •  '  ^  «'  ' 
Bsd.  Lord  Talbot^,  do  .hoi  so  idiihotiour  me  {       '^ 
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Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Rouen, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal  or  woe. 
Bur.  Cotmigeous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade  you. 
Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence ;  for  once  I  read 
That  stout  Pendragon  in  his  litter  sick 
Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquished  his  foes. 
Methinks  I  ^ould  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts, 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 
Tal.  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dyii^  breast  1— 
Then,  be  it  so : — heavens  keep  old  Bedford  safe  1-^  ' 
And  mom  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  h^md,  .      ! 

And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy.  '     '  i 

[Exeunt  Burgundy^  Talboty  and-Enkdes^ 

kaving  Bedford  and  others      /. 

•"  '     .  ••.   / 

Alarum  :  ^Excursions.     Enter  Sir  John  Fast0lfA  and 

'  '  a  Captain,  '.:.>•  1 

Cap.  Whither  away,  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  in  such  haste  ? 
Fast.  Whither  away  ?  tp  save  myself  by  flight : 

We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 
Cap.  What !  will  you  fly,  and  leave  Lbrd  Talbot  ? 
Fast*  ^  >  ,  .  ■    Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world  to  save  my  life.         \Exit. 
Cap.  Cowardly  knight !  ill  fortune  follow  thee  !  .    \Exit^ 

Retreat :  Excursions.    Enter,  from  the  town.  La  Fucelie, 
Alenpon,  Charles,  6^»^.,  and  exeunt,  flying.  * 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  Heaven  please, ,  ,  i 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man? 
They  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scoffs  • 

Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves,  , 

[Z^/Vj,  and  is  carried  off  in  his\chair. 

Alarum.    Enter  Talbot,  Burgundy,  and  oiners^^    . . . 

Tal.  Lost,  ahd  recovered  in  a  day  again  I  .   / 

This  is  a  didqble  honour,  Burguady  ;•  .  /       ;  '/ 

Yet  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory  I-         .    '    :  .'. 

Bur.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy  : 
Enshrined  thee:  in  his  heart,  and  there  eoeotS:      ;    ..     i 
Thy  nobk^  deeds,  as.  valoitf'^  monument.! 
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Tal.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.     But  where  is  PuceUe  now  ? 

I  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep : 

Now  Where's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his 
gleeks  ? 

What,  all  a-mort  ?     Rouen  hangs  her  head  for  grief, 

That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 

Now  will  we  take  some  order  in  the  town, 

Placing  therein  some  expert  officers, 

And  then  depart  to  Paris  to  the  king ; 

For  there  young  Henry  with  his  nobles  lie. 
Bur.  What  wills  Lord  Talbot  pleaseth  Burgundy; 
Tal.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let 's  not  forget 

The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford  late  deceased, 

But  see  his  exequies  fulfilFd  in  Rouen. 

A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance, 

A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court ; 

But  kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die ;  . 

For  that 's  the  end  of  human  misery.  [Exeunt 

Scene  III, 

T/te  Same,     The  Flains  mar  RouetK 

Enter  Charles^  the  Bastard,  Alenfon^  La  Pucelk, 
and  Forces. 

Puc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident, 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered ; 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive, 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail ;      .        ' 
We  '11  pull  his  plumes  and  take  away  his  train, 
If  Dauphin  and  the  rest  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We.  have  been  guided  by  thee  hithierto, 

■  And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence  : 
One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust. 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies,  • 

And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through 'the  s^rld. 

Alen.  We'll  set  thy  statue  income  holy  plaice,    - 
And  have  thee  reverenc'd  like  a  blessed  saint: 
Employ  thee  th^,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  goibd;.. '  • 

Puc.  Then  thus  it  iriust  be;  3iis  dothijoaii'  devise'^ 
By  fair  persuasions  mix*d  with  sugar'd  wdrds' •    j  . 
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We  will  entice  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 

To  leave  the  Talbot  and  to  follow  us. 
^HAR.  Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 

France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors ; 

Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us, 

But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces. 
^LEN.  For  ever  should  they  be  expuls'd  from  France, 

And  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  here. 
?TJC.  Your  honours  shajl  perceive  how  I  will  work 

To  brijng  this  matter  to  the  wished  end. 

[^Drums  heard  afar  off. 

Hark  !  by  the  soqnd  of  drum  you  may  perceive 

Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 

An  English  mtirch.     Enter,  and  pass  aoer^  Talbot 
And  his  Forces, 

There  go^  the  Talbot  with  his  cotours  spread. 
And  all  the  troops  of  English  .after  him. 

A  French  march^     Enter  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  Forces. 

Now  in  the  rearward  corpes  the  duke  and  his  :     •       : 
Fortune  in  favour  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley ;  we  will  talk  with  him. 

\lmtnpets  sound  a purley. 

Char.  A  parley,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Bur.  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy  ? 

Puc.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  countryman. 

Bur.  What  say'st  thou,   Charks?  for  I  am  marching 
hence. 

Char.  Speak,  Pucejle,  and  enchant  him  with  thy  words. 

Puc.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  Fxaxice;,  . 
Stay,  l^t  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 

Bur.  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedious. 

Puc.  Ixxok  on  liiy  cpuntry,  look  on  fertile,  France, 
And  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  defac'd 
By  wasting^nin  of  the  cruel  foe.  .  , 

As  looks  the  mother  on  her  k>wly  babe  ' 

When  death  doth  qlosehis  tender  dying  eyea. 
See,  see  the  pining  malady  pf  France  \ 
Behold  the  wo.unds,:tl>e.  xQO$t,u]ai;ia!ttti:alvWotindiV  ' 
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Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woful  breast. 

O  !  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way ; 

Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help. 

One  drop  of  blood  drawn  from  thy  country's  bosom 

Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign  gore : 

Return  thee  therefore  with  a  flood  of  tears, 

And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots. 
Bur.  Either  she  hath  bewitch'd  me  with  her  words. 

Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent. 
Puc.  Besides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on  thee, 

Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 

Who  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation 

That  will  not  trust  thee  but  for  profit's  sake  ? 

When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France 

And  fashion'd  thee  that  instrument  of  ill, 

Who  then  but  English  Henry  will  be  lord, 

And  thou  be  thrust  out  like  a  fugitive  ? 

Call  we  to  mind,  and  mark  but  this  for  proo^ 

Was  not  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe. 

And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner  ? 

But>  when  they  heard  be  was  thine  enemy,  ! 

They  set  him  free  without  his  ransom  paid. 

In  spite  of  Burgundy  and  all  his  friends. 

See  then,  thou  fight'st  against  thy  countrymen, 

And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter-men. 

Come,  come,  return  ;  return,  thou  wand' ring  lord  : 

Charles  and  the  rest  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 
Bur.  I  am  vanquished  :  these  haughty  words  of  hers 

Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot. 

And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees. — 

Forgive  me,  country,  and  sweet  countrymen ! 

And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embrace : 
•  My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours. — 

So,  farewell,  Talbot ;  I  '11  no  longer  trust  thee. 
Puc.  [Aside.]  Done  like  a  Frenchman:  tu'rn,  and  turn 

again ! 
Char.  Welcome,  brave  duke!  thy  friendship ' makes  us 

fresh. 
Bast.  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our  breasts. 
Alen.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  pla/d  her  part  in  this. 

And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 
Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  loi'ds,  and  join  our  powers, 

And  sicek  how  w^  may  prejiidice  the  Joe.    t      [Exeunt. 
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Scene  IV. 

P^ris,     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry y  Gloucester ^  and  other  Lords  ;  Vernon ^ 
Basse ty  d^c.     To  them  Talbot  and  some  qf  his  Officers, 

Fal.  My  gracious  prince  and  honourable  peers, 

Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm, 

I  have  awhile  given  truce  unto  my  wars, 

To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign : 

In  sagn  whereof  this  arm— that  hath  reclaim'd 

To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses, 

Twelve  cities,  and  seven  walled  towns  of  strength. 

Beside  five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem — 

Lets  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness'  feet ; 

[Kneeling, 

And  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart 

Ascribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got 

First  to  my  God  and  next  unto  your  grace. 
K.  Hen.  Is  this  the  Lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gloucester^ 

That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ? 
Glo.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege. 
K.  Hen.  Welcome,  brave  captain  and  victorious  lord. 

When  I  was  young  (as  yet  I  am  not  old), 

I  do  remember  how  my  father  said 

A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 

Your  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war ; 

Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward, 

Or  been  reguerdon'd  with  so  much  as  thanks. 

Because  till  now  we  never  saw  your  face : 

Therefore,  stand  up ;  and,  for  these  good  deserts. 

We  here  create  you  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 

And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  all  but  Vernon 
and  Basset 
Ver.  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at  sea. 

Disgracing  of  these  colours  that  I  wear 

In  honour  of  my  noble  Lord  of  York, 

Dar'st  thou  maintain  the;  former  words  thou  spak'st? 
Bas.  Yes,'  sir ;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage  '     , 

The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 

Against  my  lord  the  Duke  of  Somerset.^,  ,^^^  ^Google 
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Ver.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

Bas.  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 

Ver.  Hark  ye  j  not  so  :  in  witness,  take  ye  that. 

[Striking  him, 
Bas.  Villain,  thou  know'st  the  law  of  arms  is  such 

That  whoso  draws  a  sword  't  is  present  death, 

Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood. 

But  I  '11  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 

I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong ; 

When  thou  shalt  see  I  '11  meet  thee  to  thy  cost. 
Ver.  Well,  miscreant,  I  'U'  be  there  as  soon  as  you , 

And,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would. 

[Exeunt 

ACT  FOURTH 

Scene  I. 

TAe  Same.     A  Room  of  Si  ate. 

Enter  King  Henry^  Gloucester^  Exeter^  Vork,  Suffolk^ 
Somerset,  Winchester^  Wanvicky  Taibot,  the  Governed 
of  Paris,  and  others. 

Glo.  Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

Win.  God  save  King  Henry,  of  that  name  the  sixth ! 

Glo.  Now,  governor  of  Paris,  take  your  oath, — 

[Governor  kneek 
That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him. 
Esteem  none  friends  but  such  as  are  his  friends, 
And  none  your  foes  but  such  as  shall  pretend 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state  : 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God ! 

[Exeunt  Governor  and  his  Train. 

Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe. 

Fast.  My  gracious  sovereign,  as  I  rode  from  Calais, 
To  haste  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  deliver'd  to  my  hands, 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  Duke  of  Bujjgundy. 

Tal.  Shame  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  thee  1 
I  vow'd,  base  knight,  when  I  did  m^et  thee  ixex^ 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy.  craven's  leg ; 
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Which  I  have  done,  becausfe  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree.—* 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest. 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay, 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong, 
And  that  the  French  were  aln^ost  ten  to  one, 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given. 
Like  to  a  trusty  squire  did  run  away  : 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men ; 
Myself  and  divers  gentlemen  beside 
Were  there  sui^is*d  and  taken  prisoners. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss ; 
Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear' 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea  or  no. 

Glo.  To  say  the  truth,  this  fact  was  inikmous 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man, 
Much  more  a  knight,  ^  captain,  and  a  leader.  « 

Tal.  When  first  this  order  was  ordain'd,'  my  lords,       ' 
Knights'  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth, 
Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage, 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress, 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes. 
He  then  that  is  not  furnished  in  this  sort 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight. 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order. 
And  should  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge)    « 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-bom  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood.  ' 

K.  Hen'.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen!  thou   hear^st  thy' 
doom. 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight. 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death. — 

\Exit  Fastolfe, 
And  now,  my  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Glo.  What  means  his  grace  that  he  hath  changed  his- 
style? 
No  more  but,  plain  and  bluntly, — *  To  the  king !  * 
Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  sovereign  ? 
Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend  some  alteration  in  good  will  ? 
What's  here?  S^Reads^  *I  have  upon  especial  cailse. 
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Mov'd  with  compassion  of  my  country's  wr^k, . 

Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 

Of  such  as  your  oppression  feede  upon* 

Forsaken  your  pernicious  faction, 

And  joined  with  Charles,  the  rightful  King  of  France.' 

0  monstrous  treachery  !     Can  this  be  so, 
That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths, 

There  should  be  found  such  false  dissembling  guile  ? 
K.  Hen.  What !  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  rev6lt  ? 
Glo.  He  doth,  my  lord,  and  is  become  your  foe. 
K.  Hen.  Is  that  the  worst  this  letter  doih  contain  ? 
Glo.  It  is  the  worst,  and  aU,  my  lord,  he  writes. 
K.  Hen.  Why  then.  Lord  Talbot  there  shall  talk  with 
him, 

And  give  him  chastisemj^it  for  this  abuse.— r-    ; 

How  say  you,  my  lord  ?  are  you  not  cootent? 
Tal.  Content*  my  liege  ?    Yea :  but  thajt  I  am  prevented, 

1  should  have  begg'd  I. might  have  beeti  employed. 
K.  Hen.  Then  gather  strength,  and  march  unto  him 

straight.  ■ 

Let  him  percdve  how  iU  yfe  brook  his  treason ; 
And  what  offence  it  is  to  flout  his  friends* 
Tal.  I  go,  my  lord;  in  heart  desiring. still 
You  may  behold  confusion  of  your  foes.  \^Exii. 

Enter  Vernon  and  Basset 

Ver.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sovereign  I 
Bas.  And  mci  my  lord ;  grant  me  the  combat  too ! 
York.  This  is  my  servant :  hear  him,  noble  prince  J 
SoM.  And  this  is  mine:  sweet  Henry,  favour  him! 
K.  Hen.-  Be   patient,  lords;   and  give   them   leave  to 
speak. — 

Say,  gentlemen,  what  makes  you  thus  exclaim? 

And  wheriefore  crave  you  combat  ?  or  with  whom  ? 
Ver.  With  him,  my  lord  ;  for  he  hath  done  me  wrOng. 
Bas.  And  I  with  him ;  for  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 
K.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you  both  com- 
plain ? 

First  let  me  know,  and  then  I  '11  answer  you. 
Bas.  Crossing  the  sea  from  England  into  France, 

This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue, 

Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear ; 

Saying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
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Did  represent  my  master's  blushing. ch^eksi 

When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth 

About  a  certain  question  in  the  law 

Argu'd  betwixt  the  Duke  of  York  and  him ; 

With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms : 

In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach, 

And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness, 

I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms.  .  . 

Ver.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord : 

For  though  he  seem,  with  forged  quaint  conceit, 

To  set  a  gloss  upon  his, bold  intent,    .  .    . 

Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him,. 

And>  he  first;  took  exceptions  at  this  badge,    . 

Pronouncing  that  the  paleness  of  this  flpwer  •  .  . 

Bewray'd  the  fainthess  of  my  master's  heart* 
York.  Will  not.  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  Mt? 
SoM.  Your  private  grudge,  my  Lord  of  Yprkywill  out. 

Though  ne'er  so  cunnii?gly  you  sni(otber  it.  ,  i 

K.  Hei?.  .  Good  Lord  I  what  madness  rules  in  brain-sick 
men,  < 

When  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause 

Such  factious'  emiilations  shall  arise  1-^       .   . 

Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 

Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace.  i 

York.  Let  this  dissension  first  be  tried  by  fight,. 

And  then  your  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 
SoM.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone  ',  ,■    ■ 

Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then.  .  ■ 
York.  There  is  my  pledge ;  accept  it,  Somerset.f 
Ver.  Nay,  let  jt  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 
Bas.  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable,  lord, 
Glo.  Confirm  it  so?     Cpnfounded  be  your  strife!    ,   / 

And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate ! 

Presumptuous  vassals !  are  you  not  asham'd  .    , 

With  this  immodest  clamorous  outrage   :  , 

To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  as? 

And  you,  my  lords,  methinks  you  do  not  well 

To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections ; 

Much  less  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths     .    .   « 

To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  ypurselves  : 

Let  me  persuade  you,  take  a  better  course. 
ExE.  It  grieves  his  highness : — rgood  my  lords,  be  friends. 
K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  combatants. 
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Henceforth  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  oiir  favour, 

Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel  and  the  cause. — 

And  you,  my  lords,  remember  "where  we  are ; 

In  France;  amongst  a  fickle  wavering  nation. 

If  they  perceive  dissension  in  our  looks, 

And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree. 

How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provok'd 

To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel  1 

Beside,  what  infamy  will  there  arise. 

When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified 

That  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard. 

King  Henry's  peers  and  chief  nobility  < 

Destroyed  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France ! 

0  !  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father, 
My  tender  years ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle  that  was  bought  with  blood. 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtftrl  strife. 

1  see  no  reason  if  I  wear  this  rose, 

{Putting  on  a  red  rose. 
That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York :  ' 

Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both. 
As  well  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown. 
Because,  forsooth,  the  King  of  Scots  is  crown'd. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach : 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace, 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France: 
And,  good  my  Lord  of  Somerset,  unite' 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot ; 
And  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors. 
Go  cheerfully  together  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest 
After  some  respite  will  return  to  Calais ; 
From  thence  to  England,  where  I  hope  ere  long 
To  be  presented,  by  your  victories. 
With  Charles,  Alen^on,  and  that  traitorous  rout. 

[Flourish*  Exeunt  King  ffenry,  Glouces- 
ter, Somerset^  Winekester^  Suffolk,  and 
Basset 
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War.  Mjy:  Lor4.  of  Yprlc,  I  promise  you,  the  king    .     i 
Prettily,  methoygh^  did  play  the  orator.  .' .' 

York.  And  so  he  did :  but  yet  I  like  it  not, 
In  that  he  wears  the. badge  of  Somerset. 

War.  Tush  I  that  >vas  but  his  fancy,  blame  him  not  j     i 
I  dare  presume^  sweeji  prinq^,  he  thought  no  haj^m. 

York.  An  if  I  wist  he  did,— but  let  it  re$t.; 
Other  affairs  pust  now  be  managed.  » 

[^Exmnt  York,  JVarwi^y  and  Vernon. 

ExE.  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice ; 
For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  deciphered  there 
More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  ragmg  broils, 
Than  yet  can  be,  imagin'd  or  supposed. 
But  howsoever,  .no>  simple  man  that  sees 
This  jarring  discord  of  nobility. 
This  shouldering'  of  each  other  in  the  court, 
This  factiovs  bandying  pf  their  iavpurites,  i 

But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 
•*T  is  much  when  sceptre^s  are  in.  children's  handsi, . 
But  more  when,  envy  breeds  unkind -division : 
There  comes  the. ruin,  there  begins  conA^ioD»     \J^t 


Scene  II. 
France.    Bi^ore  Bourd^ckt^i 

Enter  Talbot ^  with  his  Forces, 

Tal.  Go  to  tbe  gates  of  Bourdeau^  trumpeter:'         1 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  walL 

Trumpet  sounds  a  parky.     Enter ^  on  the  walls ^  the 
General  of  the  French  Forces^  Und  others, 

English  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth, 
Servant  in  arpis  to  Harry  King  of  England  \ 
And  thus  he  would. — Qpea  your  city  gates, 
Be  humble  to  ;US,;Call  my  sovereign  yours, 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects, 
And  I '11  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power;   ,   . 
But  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffer'd  peace,,  j 
You  tempt  the  fu^  pf  jay  thr^e  atten^ant^^^^j^ 
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Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire ; 
Who  in  a  moment  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers,    ' 
If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love. 

Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death, 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  scourge!- 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth^. 
On  us  thou  canst  not  enter  but  by  death ; 
For,  I  protest,  we  are  well -fortified    , 
And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed,  * 
Stands  with  the  shares  of  war  to  tangle  thee  : 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons' pitched, 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight ; 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress. 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil,   . 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacritment 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  thristian  soul  but  English  Tailbbt. 
Lo !  there  thou  stand'st,  a  brestthing  valiant  man, 
Of  an  invirtcibte  unconquer'd  spirit :  - 

This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  'due  thee  withal ; 
For  ere  the  glass,  that  liow  begins  to  run, 
Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour. 
These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  coloured, 
Shall  see  thee  withered,  bloody,  pale,  an4  dead, 

[Drum  afar  off. 
Hark  ! :  hark  !  the  Daupthin's  drum,  a  waafning  bell, 
Sings  heavy  music,  to  thy  dmorous.SQul, 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

[Exe^mt  General^  ^c^Jrom  the  Jvalls. 

Tal.  He  fables  not,  I  h^ar  the  enemy.— -     , 
Out,  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings. — 
O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  I  • 
How  are- we  parked,  ^nd  bounded  in  a  pale  ! 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timdrous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs ! 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  Hbod ; 
Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch, 
But  rather  mocrdy-mad  and  desperate  stags. 
Turn  on  the  blobdy  houndsc  With  heads  df  ^teel 
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And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay ; 
Sell  every  mari  his  life  as  dear  as  mine,         ■  '  '  ■ 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends. —       - 
God  and*  Saint  George,  Talbot  and  England^s  ri^t, 
Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight !     [Ex^unf. 

Scene  III.  .         i 

Plains  in  Gascof^,  ',  ' 

Enter  York,  with  Forces ;  to  hinty  a  Messenger], 

York.  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  retum'd  again, 
That  dc^d  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

Mess.  They  are ret«nmfd,  my  lord;  Mid  give  it  ou^ 
That  he  is  march'd  to  Baard«aux  with  his  powei^  > 
To  fight' with  Talbot     Aid  he  march'd  along,    . 
By  your  espials  were  discovered  s 

Two.  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led, 
Which   join'd  with  him  and  made  their  miirch  foi 
Bourdeau2L  >    '       . 

York.  A  plague  iqK)n  that  villain  Somerset, 
That  thusxielays  my  promised  supply 
Of  horsemen,  that  were  levied,  for  this  sieg^  I 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid. 
And  I  am  lowtcd  by  ei  traitor  villain,    -  -       1 

And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier  : 
God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity ! 
If  he  miscarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 

BnUr  Sir  WUUain  Lut^. 

LucY.v  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English  strength, 

Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 

Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot, 

Who  now*  IS  gii^dled  with  a  waist  of  iron, 

And  hemm'd' about  with  grim  destruction.       :    '       . 

To  Bourdeaux,  wariike  duke  I  to  Bourdeaux,  York  ?  , 

Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's  honoiir 
York.  O  God !  that  Somerset,  who  in  proud  heart 

Doth  stop  my  cornets,  were  in  Talbot's  place  1'. 

So  should  we  say^  a;  valiant  gentleman  '  '     '      . 

By  forfeiting' a  trkitbr  a-nd  a  coward, 

Ik&d'ite  and  wrathful  fury  ftiake"  me  weep^Google 
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we  die,  while  remiss  traitor^  sleep. 
^,  send  some  succour  to  the  distressed  lord  1 
.  ^RK.  He  dies,  we  lose ;  I  break  my  warUke  word ; 

We  mourn,  France  smiles  ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get ; 

All  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset, 
Lucy.  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's  soul ; 

And  on  his  son,  young  John,  whom  two  hours  since 

I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father. 

This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son, 

And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  are  done. 
York.  Alas  I  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have  . 

To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 

Away !  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 

That  sunder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Lucy,  ferewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can, 

But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. 

Maine,  Blois,  Pbictiers,  and  Tours  are  won  away, 

'Long  all  of  Somerset  and  his  delay. 

[Eoi>tt,  with  his  Farces. 
Lucy.  Thus,  while  the. vulture^  of  sedition  . 

Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders, 

Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 

The  conquest  of  our  scarce*cold  conqueror, 

That  evet-iiving  man  of  memory, 

Henry  the  Fifth :  whiles  they  each  other  ^ciioss, 

Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  ta  loss.       :  [Exit 


Scene  IV. 

Other  Plains,  of  Gascm^i. 

Enter  Somerset^  with  his  Army  ;  an  Officer  of 
Talbofs  with  him. 

SoM.  It  is  too  late ;  I  cannot  send  them  now. 
This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 
Too  rashly  plotted  :  all  our  general  force  . 
Might  with  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with.     The  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former,  honour 
By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure. 
York  set  him  on  to  fight  apd  die  in.  shape, 
That,  Talbot  djsad,  gre^t  Vqrk  might;  b(^r  )the  name; 
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Off.  Here  is  Sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'ermatch'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy, 

SoM.  How  now,  Sir  William  ?  whither  were  you  sent  ? 
Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord?  from  bought  and  soW  Lord 
Talbot ; 

Who,  ring'd  about  with  bold  adversity. 

Cries  out  for  noble  Yord  and  Somerset, 

To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions. 

And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 

Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war^wearied  limbs. 

And,  in  advantage  lingering,  looks  for  rescue, 

You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour, 

Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation. 

Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 

The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid. 

While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman. 

Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds. 

Orleans  the  Bastard,  Charles,  Burgundy, 

Alengon,  Reignier,  compass  him  about. 

And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  default. 
SoM.  York  set  him  on,  York  should  have  sent  him  aid. 
Lucy.  And  York  as  fast  upon  your  grace  exclaims  ; 

Swearing  that'  you  withhold  his  levied  host. 

Collect^  for  this  expedition. 
SoM.  York  lies  :  he  might  have  sent  and  had  the  horse. 

I  owe  hira  little  duty,  and  less  love. 

And  take  foul  scorn  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 
Lucy.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of  France, 

Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot. 

Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life, 

But  dies,  betray'd  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 
SoM.  Come,  go ;  I  will  despatch  the  horsemen  straight : 

Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid.  ' 

Lucy.  Too  late  jQomes  rescue  :  he  is  ta'en  or  slain ;     < ' 

For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled  : 

And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might 
SoM.  If.  he  be  .'dead,  brave  Talbot  then  adieu  !  ' 

Lucy*  His  fame  livcsr  in  the  world,  his  shame  in  you.     ■ 


iyo 
\Ex€Unt 
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Scene  V. 

The  English  Camp  near  Bourdeaux 

Enter  Talbot  and  John  his  son. 

Tal,  O  young  John  Talbot  1  I  did  send  for  diee 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war, 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  revived, 
When  sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  droopiog-chair. 
But, — O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  1 — 
Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death, 
A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger : 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  horse, 
And  I  '11  direct  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape 
By  sudden  flight :  come,  dally  not,  be  gone. 

John.  Is  my  name  Talbot?  and  am  I  your  son? 
And  shall  I  fly  ?     O  I  if  you  love  my  mother 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name^ 
To  make  a  bastard  and  a  slave  of  me : 
The  world  will  say,  he  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  basely  fled  when  noble  Talbot  stood. 

Tal.  Fly,  to  revenge  my  dea[th,/if.I  be  slainu    . 

John.  He  that  flies  so  will  ne'er  return  again.  . 

Tal.  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

John.  Then  let  me  stay;  and,  father,  do  you  fly: 
Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  should  be ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast ; 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost. 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won ;     • 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done  i 
You  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  will  swear ; . 
But  if  I  bow,  they  'II  say.it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay, 
If  the  first  hour  I  shrink  and  run  away* 
Here  on  my  knee  I  beg  mortality 
Rather  than  life  r>reserv'd  with  infamy, 

Tal.  Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie. in  one  tomb? 

j0Hi^<  Ay,  rather  than  I  '11  shame  my  mother's  wbmb. 

Tal.  Upon  my  blessing  I  command  thee  go. 

John.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 
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Tal.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  saVd  an  thee. 

John.  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shame  in  me, 

Tal.  Thou  never  hadst  renown,  nor  canst  not  lose  it 

John.  Yes,  your  renowned  name  :  shall  flight  abuse  it  ? 

Tal.  Thy  father's  charge  shall  clear  thee  from  that  stain. 

John.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  $0  apparent,  then  both  fly, 

Tal.  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight  and  die  ? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 

John.  And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such  blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  severed  from  your  side. 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide. 
Stay,  go,  dp  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  irty  ^ther  die. 

Tal.  Then  here  I  take  nrfy  leave  of  thee,  fair  son, 
Bom  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  aftemooru 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die. 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  VI. 

A  Field  of  Battle^ 

Alarum :  Excursions,  wherein  Talbofs  Son  is  hemvi^ 
ftbouly  and  Talbot  rescues  him, 

Tal.  Saint  George  and  victory  !  fight,  soldiers,  fight ! 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word, 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  sword. 
Where  is  John  Talbot ?— pause,  and  take  thy  breath  i\ 
I  gave  thee  life  and  rescued  thee  from  death. 

John.  O,  twice  my  father  1  twice  am  I  thy  son : 
The  life  thou  gav'st  me  first  was  lost  and  done, 
Till  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fate, 
To  my  determined  time  thou  gav'st  new  date.  ' 

Tal.  When  from  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy  sword  struck 
fire. 
It  wajm'd  thy  father's  heart  with. proud  desire 
Of  bold-fac'd  victory.     Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken'd  with  youthful  spleen  and  warlike  rage, 
Beat  ddwn  Alengon,  Orleans^  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescu'd  thee. 
The  ireful  Bastard  Orleans,  that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy,  and  had  the  maidenhood     j 
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Of  thy  first  fight,  I  soon  encountered,    ' 

And,  intfirdiflnging  blows^  I  qm<i:kly  shed 

Some  of  his  bastard  bhood  ;  aiid,  in  disgrace, 

Bespoke  him  thiis  :  *  Contam'inated,  base, 

And  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine. 

Mean  and  right  poor  ;  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine, 

Which  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot,  my  brave  boy  : — 

Here,  purposirig  the  Bastard  to  destroy, 

Came  in  strong  rescue*     Speak,  thy  father's  care, 

Art  thou  not  weary,  John  ?     How  dost  thou  fare  ? 

Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and- fly, 

Now  thou  art  sealed  the  son  of  chivalry  ? 

Fly,  to  revenge  my  death  when  I  am  dead ; 

The  help  of  one  stands  me  in /little  ^tead: 

0 1  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot. 

To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat 

If  I  to-day  die  riot  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 

To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  kge: 

.By  me  they  nothing  gain  ;  an  if  I  stay 

'T  is  but  the  shortening  of  my  life  one  day. 

In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name, 

My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and.  England's  fame. 

All  these  and. more  we  hazard  by  thy  stay; 

All  these  are  savM  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

foHN,  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me  smart; 
These  words  of  yours  draw  life-'blood  from  my-  heart. 
On  that  ad^rantage,  bought  with  such  ashame^ 
To  save  a  paltry  life  and  siay  bright  fame,     ' 
Before  young  Talbot  from  odd  Talbot  fly, 
The  coward  horse  that  bears  me  fall  and  die  i 
And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  ofi  France, 
To  be  shame's  scorn,  and  subject  df  mischance! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  wdri, 
An  if  I  fly,T  am  not  Talbot's  son  :  ' 

Thai  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no;  boot*; 
If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot 

Tal.  Then  follow  thou  thy  desperateisireof  Crete^ 
Thou  Icarus.     Thy  life  tome  is  sweet: 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy 'fath-er's' side^ 
..   And,  commendable  prov'd,'let  ^s  die-  in  prtde.  [Exeunt 
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Scene  VIL 

Another  Part  of  the  Same. 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  Talboty  wtmnded,        » 
supported  by  a  Servant. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  other  life  ? — ^mine  own  is  gone : , 
0,  Where's  young  Talbot?  where  is  valiant  John? — •    . 
Triumphant  death,  smeared  with  captivity, 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee, — 
When  he  perceived  me  shrink  and  on  my  knee,        .  i 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandished  over  me. 
And  like  a  hungry  lion  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  stern  impatience ; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alone, 
Tendering  my  ruin,  and  assaiFd  of  none, 
Dizzy-ey'd  fury  and  great  rage  of  heart 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clustering  battle  of  the  French  :   . 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit ;  and  there. died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 

Enter  Soldiers^  bearing  the  body  of  John  Talbot. 

Serv.  O  my  dear  lord !  lo,  where  your  son  is  borne ! 

Tal.  Thou  antick  death,  which  lai;^h*st  us  here  to  scorn. 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny. 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity,  . 

Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither  sky. 
In  thy  despite  shall  'scape  mortality* — 
0  !  thou  whose  wounds  become  hard-faAroor'd  diealh. 
Speak  to  thy  father  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath : 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  he  will  or  no  j 
Imagine  him  a  Frenchman  and  thy  foci-— 
Poor  boy  !  he  smiles,  methinks,  as  -i^ho  should  say,  ■ 
Had  death  been  French,  thea  death  had  died  tohday. 
Come,  com6  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  aviiis. 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu !  I  have  what  I  would  havev 
Now  my  old  arms  are)  young  John  Talbot's-igrav^j     > 

^       \pies. 
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Alarums.  Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Servant^  leaving  ik 
two  bodies.  Enter  Charles^  Alenfon^  Burgundj, 
Bastardy  La  Pucelle^  and  Forces, 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  rescue  in. 

We  should  have. found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 
Bast.  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's,  raging-wood, 

Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood  ! 
Puc.  Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  said  : 

*  Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquished  by  a  maid  :  ^ 

But,  with  a  proud  majestical  high  scorn. 

He  answered  thus  :  *  Young  Talbot  was  not  bom 

To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench.' 

So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French, 

He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 
Bur.  Doubtless  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight ; 

See,  where  he  lies  inhearsed  In  the  arms 

Of  the  most  bloody  niirser  of  his  harms* 
Bast.  Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones  asunder, 

Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder,  I 

Char.  O,  no !  forbear ;  for  that  which  we  have  fled 

During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy^  attended ;  a  French 
Herald  preceding, 

Lucy.  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent, 
To  know  who  hath  obtain'd  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Char.  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent  ? 

Lucy.  Submission,  Dauphin  1  't  is  a  mere  French  word 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en, 
Afid  to  survey  the  bocCles  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prisoners  ask'st  thou  ?  hell  our  prison  is. 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st. 

Lucy.  But  where 's  the  great  Alddes  of  the  field. 
Valiant  I^ord  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Cheated,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms. 
Great  Earl  of  Washford,  Waterford;  and  Valence  : 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  Lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  Lord  Furnival  of  Shd 
field. 
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The  thrice  victorious  Lord  of  Falconbridge, 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 
Worthy  Saint  Michael  and  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Great  Majreshal  to  Henry  the  Sixth 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Puc.  Here  is  a  silly  stately  style  indeed ! 
The  Turk,  that  two-and-fifty  kingdoms  hath, 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. — 
Him  that  thou  magnifiest  with  all  these  titles, 
Stinking  and  fly-blown  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

Lucy.  Is  Talbot  slain,  the  Frenchmen's  only  scourge, 
Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesis  ? 
O !  were  mine  eyeballs  into  bullets  turn'd, 
That  I  in  rage  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces  !      > 
O,  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to  life ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France* 
Were  but  his  picture  left  among  you  here. 
It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  all- 
Give  me  their  bodies,  that  I  may  bear  them  hence. 
And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  their  worth. 

Puc.  I  think  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost, 
He  speaks  with  such  a.proudK:o«nniianding  spirit. 
For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  'em ;  to  keep  them  here. 
They  would  but  stink  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char.  Go^  take  their  bodies  hence. 

Lucy.  I'll  bear  them  hence  : 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  rear'd 
A  phoenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 

Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what  thou  wilt. 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein : 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot 's  slain.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

London,     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloucester^  and  Exeter, 

K.  Hen.  Have  you  perus'd  the  letters  from  the  pope, 
The  emperor,  and  the  Earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Glo.  I  have,  my  lord ;  and  their  intent  is  this : — 
They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence        Cooole 
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To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  How  doth  your  grace  affect  their  motion  ? 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord  ;  and  as  the  only  means 
To  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood, 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  every  side. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle ;  for  I  always  thought 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural 
That  such  immanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 

Glo.  Beside,  my  lord,  the  sooner  to  effect, 
And  surer  bind,  this  knot  of  amity, 
The  Earl  of  Armagnac,  near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage,  uncle  !  alas  !  my  years  are  young, 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  call  the  ambassadors ;  and,  as  you  please. 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one : 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice 
Tends  to  God's  glory  and  my  country's  weal. 

Enter  a  Legate  and  two  Ambassadors^  with  Winchester 
in  a  cardinal s  habit, 

ExE.  What  I  is  my  Lord  of  Winchester  installed, 

And  calVd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree  ? 

Then  I  perceive  that  will  be  verified, 

Henry  the  Fifth  did  sometime  prophesy, — 

*  If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal. 

He  '11  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown.' 
K.  Hen.  My  lords  ambassadors,  your  several  suits 

Have  been  consider'd  and  debated  on. 

Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable ; 

And  therefore  are  we  certainly  resolv'd 

To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 

Which  by  my  Lord  of  Winchester  we  mean 

Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France. 
Glo.  And  for  the  proffer  of  my  lord  your  master, 

I  have  inform'd  his  highness  so  at  large, 

As— liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  giftsL 
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Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower — 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 

K.  Hen.  in  argument  and  proof  of  which  contract, 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  pledge  of  my  affection. — 
And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  them  guarded,     ' 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover ;  where,  inshipp'd, 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

[Exeunf  all  but  Winchester  and  Legate. 

Win.  Stay,  my  lord  legate :  you  shall  first  receive 
The  sum  of  money  which  I  promised 
Should  be  delivered  to  his  holiness 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments. 

Leg.  I  will  attend  upon  your  lordship's  leisure. 

Win.  [Aside.]  Now,  Winchester  will  not  submit,  I  trow, 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  thou  shalt  well  perceive. 
That  neither  in  birth  or  for  authority. 
The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee : 
I  '11  either  make  thee  stoop  and  bend  thy  knee, 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. 

France.    JPlains  in  Anjou. 

Enter  Charles^  Burgundy^  Alenfon^  La  Pucelle^ 
and  Forasy  marching. 

Char.  These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our  drooping 
spirits. 

'  T  is  said  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt 

And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 
Alen.  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of  France,  , 

And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 
Puc.  Peace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn  to  us ; 

Else,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces ! 

Enter  a  Scout 

Scout.  Success  unto  our  valiant  general, 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices  ! 
Char.  What  tidings  send  our  scouts  ?    I  pr'ythee.  speak. 
Scout.  The  English  army,  that  divided  waSy  Google 
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Into  two  parties,  is  now  conjoin'd  in  one, 

And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 
Char.  Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is ; 

But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them. 
Bur.  I  trust  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there  : 

Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 
Puc.  Of  all  base  passions  fear  is  most  accursed. — 

Command  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine  ; 

Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 
Char.  Then  on,  my  lords ;  and  France  be  fortunate ! 

[JExeunt, 

Scene  III. 

27^e  Same,     Before  Anglers, 

Alarums  :  Excursions,     Enter  La  Pucelle, 

Puc.  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly. — 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts ; 
And  ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me, 
And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents  :  \Thunder, 

You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north, 
Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprise  I 

Enter  Fiends, 

This  speedy  and  quick  appearance  s^rgues  proof 

Of  your  accustom'd  diligence  to  me. 

Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  culPd 

Out  of  the  powerful  legions  under  earth, 

Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

\They  walk,  and  speak  not. 
O !  hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long. 
Where  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 
I  '11  lop  a  member  off  and  give  it  you 
In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit. 
So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. — 

\^They  hang  their  heads. 
No  hope  to  have  redress  ? — My  body  shall 
Pay  recompense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit. 

[They  shake  their  heads. 
Cannot  my  body  nor  blood-sacrifice 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtheranc^^j^ 
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Then  take  my  soul ;  my  body,  soulj  and  all,     , 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil 

.  [They  depart. 
See  !  they  forsake  me.    Now  the  time  is  come   . 
That  France  must  vail  her  lofty-plumed  crest, 
And  let  her  head  fell  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with  : 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to.the  dust       [EcHt 

Alarums,  Enter  French  and  English^  fighting;  La  Pucelle 
and  York  fight  hand  to  hand.  La  FUceile  is  takSn. 
The  French  fiy.  i 

York.  Damsel  of  France,  I  think  I  have  you  fast : 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms. 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 
As  if  with  Circe  she  would  change  my  shape. 

Puc.  Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst  not  b^ 

York.  O  !  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper  man  :' 
No  shape  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye. 

Puc.  A  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles  and  thee  1     , 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surprised 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds ! 

York.  Fell  banning  hag,  enchantress,  hold  thy  tongue  t 

Puc.  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curse  awhile. 

York.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to  the  staked 

\Exeunt: 

Alarums,     Enter  Suffolk^  leading  in  Lady  Margaret, 

SuF.  Be  what  thou,  wilt,  thou  art  my  prispner. 

\Gazes  on  her. 

O,  fairest  beauty  1  do  not  fear  por  fly. 

For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands. 

I  kiss  these  Angers  for  eternal  peace. 

And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  si4e." 

Who  art  thou  ?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 
Mar.  Margaret  my  jiame^  and  daughter  to  a  kii;i£^ 

The  King. of  Naples,. whosoe'er  thou  art 
SuF.  An  earl  (  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  calFd. 

Be  not  oflFended.  nature's  miracle.      ^^ ,,GoogIe 
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Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  rae : 

So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save, 

Keeping  them  prisoner  underneath  her  wings. 

Yet,  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend, 

Go  and  be  free  again  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[S/ie  tMrns  away  as  going 

O,  stay  ! — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  patss ; 

My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart. says— na 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams,  I 

Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam, 

'  So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes^ 

Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak : 

I  '11  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  ray  mind. 

Fie,  de  la  Poole  !  disable  not  thyself ; 

Hast  hot  a  tongue  ?  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  sight  ? 

Ay ;  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such 

Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses  rough. 
Mar.  Say,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  if  thy  name  be  so. 

What  ransom  must  I  pay  before  I  pass? 

For  t  perceive  I  am  thy  prisoner. 
SuF.  [Aside,]  How  canst  thou  tell  she  will  deny  thy  suit, 

Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ? 
Mar.  Why  speak'st   thou  not  ?    what  ransom  must  I 

pay?  . 

SuF.  [Aside,]  She 's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd ; 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won* 
Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom,  yea  or  no  ? 
SuF.  [Aside,]  Fond  man !   remember  that  thou  hast  a 
wife; 

Then,  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ? 
Mar.  I  were  best  to  leave  him,  for  he  will  not  hear. 
SuF.  [Aside.]  There  all  is  marr'd ;  there  lies  a  cooling 

card. 
Mar.  He  talks  at  random :  sure  the  man  is  mad.  I 

SuF.  [Aside.]  And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 
Mar.  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me. 
SuF.  [Aside.]  I  *11  win  this  Lady  Margaret.     For  whom  ? 

Why,  for  my  king :  tush  !  that 's  a  Wooden  thing. 
Mar.  He  talks  of  wood :  it  is  some  carpenter. 
StJF.  [Aside.]  Yet  so  my  fancy  may  be  satisfied, 

And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 

But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that  toa; 
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For  though  her  father  be  the  King  pf  Naples, 

Duke  of  AnjoTi  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor, 

And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match. 
Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain?     Are  you  not  at  leismjQ? 
SuF.  [AstWe,]  It  shall  be  so,  disdain  they  ne'er  so  muchi 

Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield. —  1 

Madam,  I  have  a  s^ret  to  reveal.  i 

Mar.  [Aside,]  What  though  I  be  enthmll'd  ?  he  seems  a 
knight, 

And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me. 
SuF.  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  .say. 
Mar.  [Aside,]  Perhaps  I  shall  be  rescued  by  the  French ; 

And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy. 
SuF.  Sweet  madam,  give  me  heatimg  in.  a  cause — 
Mar.  [Aside.]  Tusht  women  have  been  captivates  etfe 

now. 
SuF.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so? 
Mar.  I  cry  you  raearcy,' 'tis  but  ptidiox  quo* '      *   .        i 
SuF.  Say,  gentle  princess,  would  ^you  not  suppose  . 

Your  bondage  happy  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 
Mar.  To  be  a  queen  in  bandage  is  moife  vile  j-i 

Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility ; 

For  princes  should  be  free. 
SuF.  And  so  shall  ydu. 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 
Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto  tne? 
SuF.  I  '11  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's  queeti, 

To  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand, 

And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head. 

If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my — 
Mar.  .  What? 

SuF.  His  love. 

Mar.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 
SuF.  No,  gentle  madam  ;  I  unworthy  am 

To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife. 

And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 

How  say  you,  madam,  are  you  so  content  ? 
Mar.  An  if  my  father  please,  I  am. content. 
SuF.  Then  call  our  captains  atid  our  colours  filrth  I 

And,  madam,  at  your  father's  castle  walls 

We  *li  ciavfe  a  parley  to  confer  wkh  him. 

[Troops  €ome  forward 
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A  parley  sounded.     Enter  ^eigniery  on  the  walls. 

SuF.  See,  Reignier,  see  thy  daughter  prisoner. 

Reig.  To  whom? 

StJF.  To  me. 

Reig.  Suffolk,  what  remedy? 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep, 

Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 
SuF.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord  : 

Consent,  and  for  thy  honour  give  consent. 

Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  king ; 
,  Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto, 

And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 

Hath  gained  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 
Reig.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks? 
SuF.  Fair  Margaret  knows 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign. 
Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant  I  descend 

To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand. 

[Exit  from  the  walls, 
SuF.  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  coming, 

Trumpets  sounded.     Enter  Reignier^  below. 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories : 

Command  in  Anjou  what  yotir  honour  pleases. 
SuF.  Thanks,  Reignier,  happy  for  so  sweet  a  child, 

Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king. 

What  answer  makes  your  grace  imto  my  suit  ? 
Reig.  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little  worth 

To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord, 

Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 

Enjoy  mine  own,  the  counties  Maine  and  Aiijou, 

Free  from  oppression  or  the  stroke  of  war, 

My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  please. 
SuF.  That  is  her  ransom,  I  deliver  her ; 

And  those  two  counties,  I  will  undertake 

Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietly; enjoy. 
Reig.  And  I  again  in  Henry's  royaj  name, 

As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  kin^ 
,    Give  thee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  plighted  faith.    . 
SuF.  Reignier  of  France,  I  give  thee  kingly  thanks. 

Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king  : 

\^Astde,]  And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  ^^welL  content 
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To  be  mine  own  attorney  in   this  case. — 

I  '11  over  theri  to  England  with  this  news, 

And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemnised* 

So,  farewell,  Reignier.     Set  this  diamond  safe 

In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 
Reig.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 

The  Christian  prince.  King  Henry,  were  he  here. 
Mar.  Farewell,   my  lord      Good  wishes,   praise,  and 
prayers, 

Shall  Suffolk  etet  have  of  Margaret.  [Going. 

SuF.  Farewell,  sweet  madam  I     But  hark  you,  Margaret  1 

No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ? 
Mar.  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 

A  virgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him. 
SuF.  Words  sweetly  plac'd,  and  modestly  directed. 

But,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again, — 

No  loving  token  to  his  majesty  i* 
Mar.  Yes,  my  good  lord ;  a  pure  unspotted  heart, 

Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king. 
SuF.  And  this  withal.  [Kisses  her. 

Mar.  That  for  thyself:  I  will  not  so  presume 

To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king. 

[Exeunt  Reignier  and  Margaret 
SuF.  O,  wert  thou  for  myself! — But,  Suffolk,  stay; 

Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth  : 

There  Minotaurs  and  ugly  treasons  lurk. 

Solicit  Henry  with  her  wondrous  praise : 

Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount. 

And  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art ; 

Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas, 

That,  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet, 

Thou  may'st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 

[Exit 

Scene  IV. 

Camp  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Anjou, 

Enter  Yorky  Warwick^  and  others. 

York.  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemn'd  to  bum. 

Enter  La  Fucelle,  guarded;  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Ah,  Joan  I  this  kills  thy  father's  heart  outright 
Have  I  sought  every  country  far  and  near,/-        1 
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And  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 

Must  I  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death  ? 

Ah,  Joan !  sweet  daughter  Joan,  1 11  die  with  thee, 
Puc.  Decrepit  raiser !  base  ignoble  wretch  ! 

I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood  :. 

Thou  art  no  father  nor  no  friend  of  mine. 
Shep.  Out,  out ! — My  lords,  an  please  you,  't  is  not  so; 

I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows : 

Her  mother  liveth  yet,  can  testify 

She  was  the  first  fruit  of  my  bachelorship. 
War.  Graceless !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 
York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  been  : 

Wicked  and  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes. 
Shep.  Fie,  Joan,  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle  I 

God  knows,  thou  art  a  coUop  of  my  flesh, 

And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear : 

Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 
Puc.  Peasant,  avaunt ! — You  have  suborn'd  this  man. 

Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 
Shep.  'T  is  true,  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest 

The  morn  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 

Kneel  down,  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl. — 

Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?     Now  cursed  be  the  time 

Of  thy  nativity !     I  would  the  milk 

Thy  mother  gave  thee  when  thou  suck'dst  her  breast, 

Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake  ! 

Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 

I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee ! 

Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  ? 

0  !  burn  her,  burn  her  :  hanging  is  too  good.       [Exit 
York.  Take  her  away  ;  for  she  hath  lived  too  long, 

To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 
Puc.  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  condemn'd ; 

Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
/But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 

Virtuous  and  holy ;  chosen  from  above, 

By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace, 

To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 

1  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits  : 

But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices,- — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have^ 
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You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 

To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils. 

No,  misconceiv'd  !     Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 

A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 

Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 

Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effus'd, 

Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 
iToRK.  Ay,  ay, — Away  with  her  to  execution  ! 
War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs ;  because  she  is  a  maid, 

Spare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enow : 

Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake. 

That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 
Puc.  Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts  ? — 

Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity. 

That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. — 

I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides : 

Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  womb, 

Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 
VoRK.  Now,  heaven  forfend  !  the  holy  maid  with  child  ? 
War.  The  greatest  miracle  that  e*er  ye  wrought ! 

Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  ? 
Vork.  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been  juggling : 

I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 
War.  Well,  go  to  :  we  will  have  no  bastards  live ; 

Especially  since  Charles  must  father  it. 
Puc.  You  are  deceiVd ;  my  child  is  none  of  his : 

It  was  Alen9on  that  enjoyed  my  love. 
York.  Aleii9on,  that  notorious  Machiavel ! 

It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 
Puc.  O !  give  me  leave ;  I  have  deluded  you  : 

T  was  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd, 

But  Reignier,  King  of  Naples,  that  prevailed . 
War.  a  married  man  :  that 's  most  intolerable. 
York.  Why,  here 's  a  girl !  I  think  she  knows  not  well, 

There  were  so  many  whom  she  may  accuse. 
War.  It 's  sign  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 
York.  And  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure. — 

Strumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat  and  thee : 

Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 
Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence ; — with  whom  I  leave  my  curse. 

May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 

Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ; 

But  darkness  and'  the  gloomy  shade  of  death    ogle 
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Environ  you,  till  mischief  and  despair, 

Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourselves ! 

[JSxttj  guardtd. 
York.  Break  thou  in  pieces^  and  consume  to  ashes, 
Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell  1 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort^  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorse  of  these  outrageous  broils. 
Have  earnestly  implored  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French ; 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin  and  his  train 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  tum'd  to  this  effect? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers, 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown, 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit. 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns, 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery, 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ? — 
O,  Warwick,  Warwick  1  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

War.  Be  patient,  York  j  if  we  conclude  a  peaoe. 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charles^  attended ;  Aknfon,  Bastardy  Reignier^ 
and  others. 

Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed 
That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaimed  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.  Speak,  Winchester ;  for  boiling  choler  chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  poison'd  voice, 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleful  enemies. 

Car.  Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus : — 
That,  in  regard  King  Henry  gives  consent, 
Of  mere  compassion  and  of  lenity, 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful,  war,      i 
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And  suffer  you  to  breatbo  in  fruitful  peace, 

You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crowcu 

And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  sWear : 

To  pay  himi  .tribute^  and  submit  thyselfi 

Thou  shalt  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him^ 

And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 
Alen.  Must  he  he  than  as  shadow  of  himself? 

Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet, 

And  yet,  in  substance  and  authority,    ■  .■     ,        ■       ', 

Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 

This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 
Char.  'T  is  known  already  that  I  am  possessed 

With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories, 

And  therein  reverenced  for  their  lawful  king : 

Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvan(}uish*d, 

Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 

As  to  be  caird  but  viceroy  of  the  whole? 

No,  lord  ambassador ;,  I  '11  rather  keep  ,     ; 

That  which  I  have^  than,  coveting  for  more,  ' 

Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all. 
York.  Insulting  Charles !  hast  thou  by  secret  means 

Us'd  intercession  to  obtain  a  league. 

And,  now  the  matttx  grows  to  compromise, 

Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ? 

Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st,  •  '/ 

Of  benefit  prtJceeding  from  our  kitig, 

And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert, 

Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars. 
Reig.  My  lord,  yon  dp  not  well  in  obstinacy 

To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract  : 

If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one 

We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity, 
Alen.  [Aside  to  Charles^  To  say  the  truth*  ^  it  is  yowr 
policy 

To  save  your  subjects  from  such  massacre 

And  ruthless. slaughters,  as  are  daily  seen. 

By  our  proceeding  in  hostility ; 

And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce, 

Although  yqu  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 
War.  How  say'st  thoii,  Charlies?    shall  our  opnditipn 

stand  ?  .         '   . 

Char.  It  sh*ll :  .    . 

Only  reserved,  you  claim.  00  interest  ,^,,^,,^  Google 
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In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 
VoRK.  Then  swear  allegiance  to  his  majesty , 
As  thoii  art  knight,  never  to  disobey 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England. — 

[Charles^  and  his  Nobles^  give  tokens  of  fealty. 
So ;  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please ; 
Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still, 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.  \Exeunt, 

Scene  V. 

London,     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry^  in  conference  with  Suffolk  ;  Gloucestef 
and  Exeter  following, 

K.  Hen.  Your  wondrous  rare  description,  noble  earl. 

Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonish 'd  me : 

Her  virtues  graced  with  external  gifts 

Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart  > 

And  like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts 

Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide, 

So  am  I  driven  by  breath  of  her  renown, 

Either  to  suffer  shipwrack,  or  arrive 

Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  lova 
SuF.  Tush  !  my  good  lord,  this  superficial  tale 

Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise : 

The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dftfne 

(Had  I  sufficient  skill  to  utter  them) 

Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines, 

Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit. 

And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine, 

So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights, 

But  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind 

She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 

Command,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  intents, 

To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 
K.  Hen.  And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne'er  presume. 

Therefore,  my  lord  pfotector,  give  fconsent 

That  Margaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 
Glo.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 

You. know,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betrothed 

Unto  another  lady  of  esteem :  n^^^\^ 
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How  shall  we  then  dispense  with  that  contract, 

And  not  deface  your  honour  with  leproaeh  ? 
SuF.  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths ; 

Or  one  that,  at  a  triumph  having  vow'd 

To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists  » 

By  reason  of  his  adversary's  odds. 

A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds, 

And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence.        "^ 
Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than  that?    ■ 

Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl, 

Although  in  glcwrious  titles  he  exceL 
SuF.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  her  father  is  a  king^ 

The  King  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem ; 

And  of  such  great  authority  in  France,  ' 

As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace, 

And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 
Glo.  And  so  the  Earl  of  Armagnac  may  do. 

Because  he  is  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 
ExE.  Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  a  liberal  dower, 

Where  Reignier  sooner  will  receive  than  give.  ' 

SuF.  A  dower,  my  lords  !  disgrace  not  so  your  king, 

That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base;  and  poor. 

To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 

Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 

And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich. 

So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives, 

As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse* 

Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 

Than  to  be  dealt  in. by  attorneyship : 

Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affectSi 

Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed  ; 

And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  mo^t,  ' ' 

It  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us. 

In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferred. 

For  what  i&  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell. 

An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 

Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  bliss,  ' 

And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 

Whom  should  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a  kingj    ' 

But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 

Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth. 

Approves  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king : 

Her  valiant  courage,  and  undaunted  spirits        . 
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(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seeoi) 

Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king ; 

For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror, 

Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors, 

If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve 

As  is  fair  Margaret  he  be  linked  in  love. 

Then  yield,  niy  lords ;  and  here  conclude  with  me 

That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she. 
K.  HjEijT.  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your  report, 

My  noble  Lord  of  Suffolk,  or  for  that 

My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 

With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love^ 

I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  assured, 

I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast, 

Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear, 

As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 

Take,  therefore,  shipping ;  post,  my  lord,  to  France ; 

Agree  to  any  covenants,  and  procure 

That  Lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 

To  cross  the  seas  to  England^  and  be  crown'd 

King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen.. 

For  your  expenses,  and.  sufficient  charge, 

Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 

Be  gone,  I  say ;  for  till  you  do  return, 

I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares* — ^ 

And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence : 

If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were. 

Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excuse 

This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 

And  SQ,  conduct  me  where,  from  company, 

I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief.  [JExif. 

Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and  last. 

[£xeun^  Glotuester  and  Exeter, 
SuF.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevail'd ;  and  thus  he  goes, 

As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece ;. 

With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love, 

But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 

Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king ; 

But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm.      [^ExiL 
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Dramatis  PERSONiE. 

King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouceefter,  his  Uncle. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York. 

Edward  and  Richard,  bis  Sons. 

Duke  of  Somerset,  ^ 

Duke  of  Suffolk,  I  r^r  4.u    t^-     >   t>  ^     ' 

Duke  of  Buckingham,  \  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^  P^^^- 

Lord  Clifford,  and  his  Son, J 

Earl  of  Salisbury,  )  r\r  *.u    \7    ^   t?    ^• 

Tj.  ,,r  '  >  Of  the  York  Factioa    . 

Earl  of  Warwick,   j 

Lord  Scales,  Governor  of  the  Tower.     Lord  Say, 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  William,  his  Brother. 

Sir  John  Stanley.   .  Walter  Whitmore. 

A  Sea  Captain,  Masrter,  and  Master's  Mate. 

Two  Gentlemen,  Prisoners  with  Suffolk. 

Vaux.     Kvhk  and  Southwell,  Priests. 

Bolingbrok*:,  a. Conjurer.     A  Spirit  raised  by  him. 

Thomas  Hornbr,  an  Armourer.     Peter,  his  Man. 

Clerk  of  Chatham.     Mayor  of  Saint  Albans. 

SiMPcox,  an  Impostor.     Two  Murderers. 

Jack  Cade. 

George,  John,  Dick,  Smith  the  Weaver,  Michael, 

&c.,  Cade's  Followers. 

Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentish  Gentleiiian* 

Margaret,  Qu^en  to  King  Henry. 

Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

Margery  Jourdain,  a  Witch.     Wife  to  Simpcox. 

Lords,  Ladfes^  arid  Attendants;  Herald;  Petitioners,  Alder- 
men, a  Beadk,  Sheriff,  and  Officers ;  Citizens,  Preh* 
tices,  Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  &(i. 

Scene — In  various,  parts  of  England,    t 
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PART  II 

ACT   FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

London,     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace, 

Flourish  of  trumpets :  then  hautboys,  Enter^  on  one  side^ 
King  Henry  y  Duke  of  Gloucester^  Salisbury,  Warwick^ 
and  Cardinal  Beaufort ;  on  the  otker.  Queen  Mar- 
garet,  led  in  by  Suffolk  ;  York,  Somerset^  £ucking/iam, 
and  others ,  following, 

SuF.  As  by  your  high  imperial  majesty 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator  to  your  excellence, 
To  marry  Princess  Margaret  for  your  grace ; 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city,  Tours, 
In  presence  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sidl, 
The  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bret^ne,  and  Alen^on, 
Sevem  earls,  twelve  barons,  and  twenty  reverend  bishops, 
I  have  performed  my  task  and  was  espous'd : 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee, 
In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers. 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 
To  your  most  gracious  hands,  that  are  the  substance 
Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent ; 
The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquess  gave. 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  receiv'd. ' 

K.  Hen.  Suffolk,  arise. — Welcome,  Queen  Margaret : 
I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love 
Than  thi$  kind  kiss, — O*  Lord  !.  that  lends  me  life, 
Lemd  me  a  heart  replete  with  ttenkfulness. ; 
Fpr  thou  hast  given  me  in  this. beauteous  face 
A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul. 
If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts^QAQip 
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Q.  MARi  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  gracious  lord, 
The  mutual  conferertce  that  my  mind  hath  had 
By  day,  by  night,  wakiar^,  and  in  my  dreams, 
In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads. 
With  you  mine  alderliefest  so^rereign, 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  rudcir  terms,  such  as  itoy  wit  affords  ' 

And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 
K-  Hjen^,  Her  sight  did  ravish,  but  her  grace  in  speech. 
Her  words  y^clad  with  wisdom's  majesty, 
Makes  me  from  wonderiag  fall  to  weeping  joys  ; 
Such  is  the:  fulness  of  my  heart's  content 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  lova 
All.  Long  live  Queen  Margaret,  England's  happiness ! 
Q.  Mar.  We  thank  you  all.  [J^IourifA. 

SuF.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  grace, 
Here  are  the  artides  of  contracted  peace  ' 

Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king  Charles, 
For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  consent. 
Glo.  [J^eads.]  ^Impriqiis,  It  is  agreed  between  the 
French  king  Charles  and  William  de  la  Poole,  Marquess 
of  Suffolk^  ambassaidbr  for  Hertry  King  of  England,  that 
the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter 
unto  ReignierKing  of  Naples,  Sicilia,  and  Jerusalem; 
and  crown  her  Queen  of  England  ere  the  thirtieth  of 
May  next  ensuing.~Item,— ^That  the  duchy  of  Anjbu 
and  the  county  of  Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered 
to  the  king  her  father' —  •  [Lets  the  paper  fall, 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now  ? 

Glo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart, 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further.  « 
K.  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Car.  *  Item,— It  is  further  agreed  between  them, — that 
the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  be  released  ahd 
delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father ;  and  she  sent  over 
of  the  King  of  England's  o^ti  proper  cost  and  charges, 
without  having  any  dowry.' 

K.  Hen.  They  please  us  well— Lord  marquess;  kneel 
down : 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  gird  thee  with  the  sword. — Cousin  of  York, 
We  here  discharge  your  grace  from  being  regent 
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I'  the  parts  of  France,,  till  term  of  eighteen  months 
Be  full  eipir'd.— Thanks,  uncle  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  York,  Buckingham",  Somerset, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick;  •  ' 

We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queeti. 
Come,  let  us  in ;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  performed. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Suffolk, 

Glo.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state^ 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief, 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What !  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 
His.  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  ? 

.  Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field, 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  patching  heat. 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits. 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got? 
Have  you  ourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick, 
Received'  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 
Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort  and  myself, 
With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 
Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 
How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  ? 
And  hath  his  highness  in  his  infancy 
Been  crown'd  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 
And  shall  these  labours,  and  these  honours,  die  ? 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die  ? 
O  peers  of  England  !  shameful  is  this  league ; 
Fatal  this  marriage ;  cancelling  your  fame, 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory. 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown. 
Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France, 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been ! 

Car.  Nephew,  what  means  this  passionate  discourse, 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstance  ? 
For  France,  't  is  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  still. 

Glo.  Ay,  uncle ;  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can  j 
But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should.  ,  Google 
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Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast, 
Hath  given  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
Unto  the  poor  King  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

Sal.  Nowj  by  the  death  of  Him  that  died  for  all, 
These  coutities  were  the  keys  of  Normandy .^ — > ' 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son  ? 

War.  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery ; 
For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 
My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no  tears. 
Anjou  and  Maine !  myself  did  win  them  both ; 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer :     ' 
And  are  the  cities  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
Delivered  Up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 
Mort  Dim  I 

York.  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  suffocate. 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle  t 
France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart. 
Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league.  ' 

I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had  ' 

Large  sums  of  gold  and  dowries  with  their  wives; 
And  our  King  Henry  gives  away  bis  own, 
To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

Glo.  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before. 
That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth 

.  For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her  ! 
She  should  have  stayed  in  France,  and  starved  in  France, 
Before — 

Car.  My  Lord  of  Gloucester,  now  you  grow  too  hot. 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

Glo.  My  Lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your  mind  : 
'T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike. 
But 't  is  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye.  ' 

Rancour  will  out :  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury.     If  I  longer  stay, 
We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — 
Lordings,  farewell ;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesied  France  will  be  lost  ere  long.  \Exit 

Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
^T  is  known  to  you  he  is  my  enemy ; 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all,  ■    - 

And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 
Consider,  lords^  he  is  the  next  of  blood,  yGooQle 
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And  heir-apparent  to  the  English  crown : 

Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 

And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west, 

There 's  reason  he  should  be  displeas'd  at  it. 

Look  to  it,  lords  :  let  not  his  smoothing  words 

Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise  and  circumspect 

What  though  the  common  people  favour  him, 

Calling  him  *  Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester ; 

Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice — 

*  Jesu  maintain  your:  royal  excellence  1 ' 

With — *  God  preserve  the  good  Duke  Humphrey ! ' 

I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss, 

He  will  be  found  a  dai^erous  protector. 

Buck.  Why  should  he  then  protect  our  sovereign* 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? — 
Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me, 
And  all  together,  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
We  '11  quickly  hoise  Duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat. 

Car.  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay ; 
1 11  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  presently.  lExif, 

SoM.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Humphrey's  pride 
And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us, 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal. 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes'  in  the  land  beside : 
If  Gloucester  be  displac'd,  he  '11  be  protector. 

Buck.  Or  thou,  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector, 
Despite  Duke  Humphrey  or  the  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham,  and  Somerset 

Sal.  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him. 
While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment, 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 
I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal, 
More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  church, 
As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all, 
Swear  like  a  rufifian,  and  demean  himself 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  commonweal. — 
Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age. 
Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeeping, 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons. 
Excepting  none  but  good  Duke  Hunnphi:^^)^ 
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And,  brother  York,  thy  acts  in  Ireland,  ..    , 

In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline, 
Thy  late  exploits  dc»ie  in  the  heart  of  FMuace, 
WTien  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign, 
Have  made  thee  fear'd  and  honoured  of  the  people.-^ 
Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good. 
In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  suppress 
The  pride  of  Su^lk  and  the  cardinal, 
With  Somerset's  and  Buckii^ham's  ambition ;  ' 

And,  as  we  may,  cherish  Duke  Humphrey's  deeds^    ' 
While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land. 
AVAR.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the.  land, 

And  common  profit  of  his  country.  .( 

York.  [Aside*]  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath  greatest 

cause. 
Sal.  Then  let 's  make  haste  away,  and  look  untothe  pain. 
War.  Unto  the  main  1  O  father,  Maine  is  lost ; 
That  Maine  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win,  ' 
And  would  have  kept  so  long  as  breath  did  last : 
Main  chance,  feither,  you  meant ;  but  I  meant  Maine, 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 

[Exeunt  Warwick  and  Salisbury, 
York.  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French ; 
Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point,  now  they  are  gone. 
Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles, 
The  peers  agreed,  and  JJenry  was  well  pleas'd 
To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  daughter. 
I  cannot  blame  them  all :  what  is 't  to  them  ? 
'T  is  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage, 
And  purchase  friends  and  give  to  courtesans, 
Still  revelling  like  lords  till  all  be  gone ;  1 

Whileas  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  tliiem  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands, 
And  shakes  his  head,  and  trembling  stands  aloof 
While  all  is  shared  and  all  is  borne,  away, 
Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own : 
So  York  must  sit  and  fret  and  bite  his  tongue, 
While  his  own  kuids  are  bargained  for  and  sold 
Methinks  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood 
As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althi^a  bum'd 
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Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon. 

Anjou  and  Maine  both  given  unto  the  French ! 

Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had  hope  of  Fiausce, 

Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 

A  day  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  his  own  ; 

And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  prarts, 

And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  Duke  Humplureyy 

And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown> 

For  that 's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit. 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 

Nor  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist, 

Nor  wear  the  diadem  upoa  his  head^ 

Whose  church-like  humour  fits  not  for  a  crown. 

Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  perve : 

Watch  thou  and  wake  when  others  be  asleep, 

To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  states 

Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love, 

With  his  new  bride  and  England's  dear-bought  iqueen, 

And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at  jars : 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 

With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfum'd, 

And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster; 

And,  force  perforce,  I  '11  make  him  yield  the  crown, 

Whose  bookish  rule  hath  puU'd  fair  England  down, 

[JSxit, 

Scene  tl. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Gloucestef^s  House. 

Enter  Gloucester  and  the  Duchess. 

DucH.  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd  corn. 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 
Why  doth  the  great  Duke  Humphrey,  knit  his  brows. 
As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight? 
What  seest  thou  there  ?     King  Henry's  diadem, 
Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 
If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 
Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 
Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold.— 
What,  is 't  too  short?    1^11  lengthen  it  with  miae j 
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And,  having  both  together  heav*d  it  up, 

We  '11  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven; 
And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low 

As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 
Glo.  O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy  lord. 

Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts  ; 

And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 

Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 

Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world  I 

My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad*    . ' 
DucH.  What  dreamed  my  lord  ?  tell  me,  and  I  'U  neqmteit 

With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream*  : 

Glo.  Methought  this  staff,  mine  office-badge  in  court, 

Was  broke  in  twain  :  by  whom  I  have  forgot, 

But,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal ; 

And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 

Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerset, 

And  William  de  la  Poole,  first  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

This  was  my  dream  :  what  it  doth  bode,  God  knows. 
DucH.  Tut !  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument. 

That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloucester's  grove 

Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 

But  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet  duke : 

Methought  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty. 

In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 

And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are  crown'd; 

Where  Henry  and  Dame  Margaret  kneeVd  to  me, 

And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 
Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  outright. 

Presumptuous  dame  !  ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor ! 

Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm, 

And  the  protector's  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 

Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command, 

Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 

And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery,     . 

To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself 

From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 

Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 
DucH.  What,  what,  my  lord  I  are  you  so  choleric 

With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 

Next  time  I  '11  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 

And  not  be  check'd. 
Glo.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  I  am  pleas'd  again^^        . 
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Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  lord  protector,  't  is  his  highness'  pleasure 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  Albans, 
Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Glo.  I  go. — Come,  Nell ;  thou  wilt  ride  with  us  ? 

DucH.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I  '11  follow  presently. 

\Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Messenger. 
Follow  I  must ;  I  cannot  go  before, 
While  Gloucester  bears  this  base  and  humble  mind. 
Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks  : 
And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant 
Where  are  you  there  ?  Sir  John !  nay,  fear  not,  man. 
We  are  alone :  here 's  none  but  thee  and  I. 

Enter  Hume, 

Hume.  Jesus  preserve  your  royal  majesty. 

DucH.  What  say'st  thou  ?  majesty  !  I  am  but  grace. 

Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's  advice, 

Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 
DucH.  What  say'st  thou,  man  ?  hast  thou  a«  yet  conferred 

With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch, 

With  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer? 

And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 
Hume.  This  they  have  promised,— to  show  your  highness 

A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  underground. 

That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions 

As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 
DucH.  It  is  enough  :  I  '11  think  upon  the  questions. 

When  from  Saint  Albans  we  do  make  return, 

We  '11  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 

Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward ;  make  merry,  man, 

With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause.         [Exit. 
Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the  duchess'  gold ; 

Marry,  and  shall     But  how  now.  Sir  John  Hume  ? 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but — mutn  : 

The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy. 

Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch  : 

Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 

Yet  have  I  gold  flies  from  another  coa^t :      . 
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I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 

And  from  the  great  and  new-made  Duke  of  Suffolk ;     . 

Yet  I  do  find  it  s6  :  for,  to  be  plain. 

They,  knowing  Dame  Eleanor's  aspiring  humour, 

Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess, 

And  buz  these*  conjunations  in  her  brain. 

They  say  *  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker ' ; 

Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  cardinaFs  broker. 

Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you.  shall  go  neir 

To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 

Well,  so  it  stands ;  and  thus,  I  fear,  at  last 

Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wrack, 

And'  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall 

Sort  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  for  all.  \ExiL 

Scene  III. 
The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace,  ' 

Enter  Peter ^  and  others^  with  petitions. 

First  Pet.  My  masters,  let 's  stand  close :  my  lord  pro- 
tector will  come  this  way  by-and-by,  and  then  we  miy 
deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill. 

Second  Pet.  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he'i  a 
good  man.     Jesu  bless  him  !  ^ 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  Margaret, 

First  Pet.  Here  *a  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen 
with  him.     I  '11  be  the  first,  sure. 

Second  Pet.  Come  back,  fool  1  this  is  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  protector. 

SuF.  How  now,  fellow  ?  wouldst  anything  with  me  ? 

First  Pet.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me:  I  took  ye  for 
my  lord  protector.  i  i 

Q.  Mar.  {^Reading,']  *  To  my  lord  protector  \ '  are  your 
supplications  to  his  lordship?  Let  me  see  them.  What 
is  thine?  ' 

First  Pet:  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace;  agaihst  John 
Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keeping  my  house 
and  lands  and  wife  and  all  from  me. 

SuF.  Thy  wife  too  ?  that 's  some  wrong  indeed. — 
What's  yours? — What's  here?  [Reads."]  *Agains.t  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing  the  commons  of  Melford.' 
—How  now,  sir  knave  ?  n        \ 
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Second  Pet.  Alas  !  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of 
our  whole  township. 

Peter.  [Presenting  his  petition^  Against  my  master, 
Thomas  Horner,  for  saying  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Q.  Mar.  What  say'st  thou  ?  did  the  Duke  of  York  say 
he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

Pet.  That  my  master  was  ?  No,  forsooth :  my  master 
said  that  he  was ;  and  that  the  king  was  an  usurper. 

SuF.  Who  is  there  ? 

Enter  Servants, 

Take  this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  with  a 
pursuivant  presently. — We'll  hear  more  of  your  matter 
before  the  king.  \Exeunt  Servants  with  Peter. 

Q.  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  protected 

Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 

Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[  Tears  the  petition. 

Away,  base  cuUions! — SulTolk,  let  them  go. 
All.  Come,  let 's  be  gone.         ^        \Exeunt  Petitioners. 
Q.  Mar.  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the  guise, 

Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England? 

Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle, 

And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king  ? 

What !  shall  King  Henry  be  a  pupil  still 

Under  the  surly  Gloucester's  governance  ? 

Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style, 

And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke? 

I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 

Thou  rann'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love, 

And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France^ 

I  thought  King  Henry  had  resembled  thee 

In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion  : 

But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 

To  number  Ave- Maries  on  his  beads  ; 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles, 

His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 

His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 

Are  brazen  images  of  canonis'd  saints. 

I  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals 

Would  choose  him  pope  and  carry  him  to  Rome^ 

And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head : 
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That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

SuF.  Madam,  be  patient ;  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace^s  full  content. 

Q.  Mar.  Beside  the  haughty  protector,  have  we  Beaufortj 
The  imperious  churchman,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
And  grumbling  York  :  and  not  the  least  of  these 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

SuF.  And  he  of  these  that  can  do  most  of  all 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  simple  peers. 

Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so  much 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife :  • 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies,    ' 
More  like  an  empress  than  Duke  Humphrey's  wife* 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen : 
She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty. 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her? 
Contemptuous  base-bom  callat  as  she  is, 
She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'  other  day, 
The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing-gown  ' 

Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands. 
Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 

SuF.  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for  her ;  i 

And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds. 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  the  lays. 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
So,  let  her  rest,  and,  madam,  list  to  me ; 
For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 
Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him  and  with  the  lords. 
Till  we  have  brought  Duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 
As  for  the  Duke  of  York,  this  late  complaint 
Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit : 
So,  one  by  one,  we  '11  weed  them  all  at  last, 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

Enter  King  Henry ^  York,  and  Somerset ;  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Gloucester^  Cardinal  Beaufort^  Buckingr- 
ham,  Salisbury y  and  Warwick, 

K.  Hen.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not  which ; 
Or  Somerset  or  York,  all's  one  to  me. 
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York.  If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  in  Fxaiice, 

Then  let  him  be  denay'd  the  regentship. 
SoM.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place^ 

Let  York  be  regent ;  I  will  yield  to  him. 
War.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea  or  no, 

Dispute  not  that :  York  is  the  worthier. 
Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 
War.  The  cardinal 's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 
Buck.  All  ia  this  presence  are  thy  betters,  Warwick. 
War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all 
Sal.  Peace,  son  !^and  show  some  reason,  Buckingham, 

Why  Somerset  should  be  preferred  in  this. 
Q.  Mar.  Because  the  king,  forsooth,  will  have,  it  so. 
Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 

To  give  his  censure.     These  are  no  women's  matters. 
Q.  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what. needs  your  grace 

To  be  protector  of  his  excellence  ? 
Glo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm, 

And  at  his  pleasure  will  resign  my  place. 
SuF.  Resign  it  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 

Since  thou  wert  king — as  who  is  king  but  thou  ? — 

The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wrack ; 

The  Dauphin  hath  prevail'd  beyond  the  seas ; 

And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 

Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 
Car.  The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd ;  the  clergy's  bags 

Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 
SoM.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire 

Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 
Buck.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution 

Upon  offenders  hath  exceeded  law. 

And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 
Q.  Mar.  Thy  sale  of  offices  and  towns  in  France, 

If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great. 

Would  ma^ke  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

[Exi^  Gloucester,     The  Queen  drops  her  fan. 

Give  me  my  fan  :  what,  minion !  can  you  not? 

[^Giving  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear, 

I  cry  you  mercy,  madam  :  was  it  you  ? 
DucH.  Was 't  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  Frenchwoman  : 

Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 

I  'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 
K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet :  't  was  a^nst  her  will. 
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DucH.  Against  her  will  \    Good  king,  look  to 't  in  time  ; 
She  '11  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby : 
Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches, 
She  shall  not  strike  Dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd.     [Exit, 

Buck.  Lord  cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 
And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds : 
She 's  tickled  now ;  her  fume  needs  no  spurs. 
She  11  gallop  far  enough  to  her  destruction.  [I^xt'f. 

Re-enter  Gloucester, 

Glo.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown 

With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 

I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 

As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 

Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law ; 

But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul, 

As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country. 

But  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand. — 

I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man 

To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 
SuF.  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 

To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force. 

That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man- 
York.  1 11  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet : 

First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride ; 

Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place, 

My  Lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here, 

Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture, 

Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 

Last  time,  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will 

Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famish'd,  and  lost. 
War.  That  can  I  witness  :  and  a  fouler  fact 

Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 
SuF.  Peace,  headstrong  Warwick  ! 
War.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace? 

Enter  Servants  of  Suffolk^  bringing  in  Horner  and  Peten 

SuF.  Because  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  treason  : 

Pray  God  the  Duke  of  York  excuse  himself ! 
York.  Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a  traitor  ? 
K.  Hen.  What  mean'st  thou,  Suffolk?     Tell  me,  what 
are  these  ?  ^        1 
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SuF.  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  man 

That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason. 

His  words  were  these  : — that  Richard,  Buke  of  York, 

Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown^. 

And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper.  . 
K.  Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words  ? 

HoR.  An 't  shall  please  your  majesty,  I  nev^r  said  nor 
thought  any  such  matter.  God  is  my  witness,  I  am 
falsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

Pet.  By  these  ten  bones,  my  lords,, he  did  speak  them 
to  me  in  the  garret  one  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my 
Lord  of  York's  armour. 
York.  Base  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 

I  '11  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech.— 

I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty, 

Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law.  ' 

HoR.  Alas !  my  lord,  hang  hie  if  ever  I  spake  thej 
words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice ;  arid  when  1  did 
correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did  vow  upon 
his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me.  I  have  good 
witness  of  this  :  therefore  I  beseech  your  majesty,  do 
not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accusation. 
K.  Hen.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law? 
Glo.  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge  : 

Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 

Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion  ;  1 

And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them  ! 

For  single  combat  in  convenient  place ; 

For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice. 

This  is  the  law,  and  this  Duke  Hurhphrey's  doom. 
SoM.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 
HoR.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Pet.  Alas!  my  lotd,  I  cannot  fight;'  for  God's  sakeJ 
pity  my  case !  the  spite  of  man  prevaileth  against  me.l 
O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to, 
fight  a  bl6w.     O  Tx)rd,  my  heart !  I 

Glo.  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight  or  else  be  hang'd. 
K.  Hen.  Away  with  them  to  prison ;  and  the  day 

Of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next  month. — 

Come,  Somerset,  we  '11  see  thee  sent  a^ay.       l^^eunl 
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Scene  IV* 

The  Same.     The  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Garden. 

Enter  Margety  Jourdaiuy  Hume^  Southwell^  and 
Bolingbroke, 

Hume.  Come,  my  masters;  the  duchess,  I  tell  you, 
expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

BoLiNG.  Master  Hume,,  we  are  therefore  provided. 
Will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms  ? 

Hume.  Ay ;  what  else  ?  fear  you  not  her  courage. 

BoLiNG.  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman  of 
an  invincible  spirit :  but  it  shall  be  convenient,  Master 
Hume,  that  you  be  by  her  aloft,  while  we  be  busy  below ; 
and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us. 
\Exit  Hume^  Mother  Jourdain,  be  you  prostrate  and 
grovel  on  the  earth  : — John  Southwell,  read  you,  and  let 
us  to  our  work. 

Enter  Duchess  above. 

DucH.  Well  said,  my  masters,  and  welcome  all.  To 
this  gear  the  sooner  the  better. 

B CLING.  Patience,  good  lady  ;  wizards  know  their  times. 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire ; 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl, 
And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  graves, 
That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Madam,  sit  you  and  fear  not :  whom  we  raise. 
We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallowed  verge. 

'^ Here  they  perform  the  ceremonies  belonging^ 
and  make   the    circle;   BoUngbroke   or 
Southwell  reads y   Conjuro   te,   &c.      // 
thnnders  arid  lightens  terribly  :  then  the 
Spirit  ristth. 
Spir.  Adsum. 
M.  JouRD.  Asmath ! 
By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 
Thou  trem blest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask  ; 
For  till  thou  speak,  thou  shalt  not  pass  from  hence. 
Spir.  Ask  what  thou  wilt.— That  I  had  said  and  done ! 
BoLiNG.  {Reading  from  a  paper.'\  *  First,   of  the  king. 
What  shall  of  him  become  ? '  r^^^^i^ 
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Spir.  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depose ; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[As  the  Spirit  speaks^  Southwell 
writes  the  answer. 
BoLiNG.  *  What  fates  await  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  ? ' 
Spir,  By  water  shall  he  die  and  take  his  end. 
BoLiNG.  *  What  shall  befall  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ? ' 
Spir.  Let  him  shun  castles  : 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 
Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 
BoLiNG.  Descend  to  darkness  and  the  burning  lake  : 
False  fiend,  avoid  ! . 

[Thunder  and  lightning.     Spirit  descends 

Enter  York  and  Buckingham  hastily^  with  their  Guards. 

York.  Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors  and  their  trash. 

Beldam,  I  think  we  watch'd  you  at  an  inch. 

What !  madam,  are  you  there  ?  the  king  and  common- 
weal 

Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains : 

My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 

See  you  well  guerdoned  for  these  good  deserts. 
DucH.  Not  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's  king. 

Injurious  duke,  that  threat'st  where  is  no  cause. 
Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  all.     What  call  you  this  ? 

[Shmving  her  the  papers. 

Away  with  them  !  let  them  be  clapp'd  up  close, 

And  kept  asunder. — You,  madam,  shall  with  us  : 

Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. — 

[Exit  Duchess  from  above. 

We  '11  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forthcoming ; 

All,  away !  [Exeunt  Guards^  with  Southwell 

Bolingbroke^  dr'c. 
York.    Lord   Buckingham,   methinks  you  watch'd  hei 
well : 

A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon ! 

Now,  pray,  my  lord^  let 's  see  the  devil's  writ. 

What  have  we  here  ? 

[I^eads.]  *  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depose ; 

But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death.' 

Why,  this  is  just 

*  Aio  tCy  ^acida^  Romanos  vincere posse*     j 
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Well,  to  the  rest  ? 

*  Tell  me,  what  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  ? — 

By  water  shall  he  die  and  take  his  end. — 

What  shall  betide  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ? — 

Let  him  shun  castles  : 

Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 

Than  where  castles  mounted  stand.' 

Come,  come,  my  lords ; 

These  oracles  are  hardly  attain'd, 

And  hardly  understood. 

The  king  is  now  in  progress  towards  Saint  Albans ; 

With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady  : 

Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can  carry  them ; 

A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 
Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  Lord  of  York, 

To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 
York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord. — Who 's  witiiin 
there,  ho  1 

Enter  a  Servant 

Invite  my  Lords  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 

To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away !        [Exeunt 

ACT   SECOND. 

Scene  .  I. 

St  Albans. 

Enter  King  Henry ^  Queen  Margaret ^  Gloucester y  Cardinal^ 
and  Suffolk^  with  Falconers  hollaing, 

Q.  Mar.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the  brook, 
I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day : 
Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high, 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 

K.  Hen.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made, 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest ! — 
To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works ! 
Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

SuF.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty. 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well : 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 
And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 

Olo.  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  n(iinj|  QQQ^le 
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That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 
Car.  I  thought  as  much  :  he'd  be  above  the  clouds. 
Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal ;  how  think  you  by  that  ? 

Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  ? 
K.  Hen.  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy. 
Car.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth  ;  thine  eyes  and  thoughts 

Beat  on  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart : 

Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer, 

That  smoothest  it  so  with  king  and  commonweal. 
Glo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown  peremptor}* 

Tantcene  animis  cosiestidus  tr{B  ? 

Churchmen  so  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice ; 

With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it? 
SuF.  No  malice,  sir ;  no  more  than  well  becomes 

So  good  a  quarrel  and  so  bad  a  peer. 
Glo.  As  who,  my  lord  ? 
SuF.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord ; 

An 't  like  your  lordly  lord-protectorship. 
Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  insolence. 
Q.  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Gloucester. 
K.  Hkn.  I  pr'ythee,  peace, 

Good  queen,  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers. 

For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth. 
Car.  Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make 

Against  this  proud  protector  with  my  sword. 
Glo.  l^Aside  to  the  Cardinal^    'Faith,  holy  uncle,  would  \ 

were  come  to  that ! 
Car.  [Aside.]  Marry,  when  thou  dar'st. 
Glo.  [Aside.]   Make  up  no  factious  numbers   for   the 
matter ; 

In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse. 
Car.  [Aside.]  Ay,  where  thou  dar'st  not  peep  :  an  if  thou 
dar'st. 

This  evening  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove. 
K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords  ! 
Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloucester, 

Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly, 

We  had  had  more  sport. — [Aside  to  Gloucester.]  Come 
with  thy  two-hand  sword. 
Glo.  True,  uncle. 

Car.  [Aside.]  Are  you  advis'd  ? — the  east  side  of  the  grove. 
Glo.  [AsideT]  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Gloucester! 
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:^LO.  Talking  of  hawking ;  nothing  else,  my  lord.--- 
[^side.]  Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest,  I  '11  shave  your 

crown 
For  this,  or  all  my  fence  shall  fail. 

Car.  [Asid^,]  Me^fia,  teipsum — 
Protector,  see  to  ^t  well,  protect  yourself. 

IC.    Hen.  The  winds  grow  high ;  so  do  your  stomachs, 
lords. 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart  1 
When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 
I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Enter  One^  crying^  '  A  wiraelei  .^ '  ,  j 

Glo.  What  means  this  noise  ?  ' 

Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 
One.  a  miracle !  a  miracle ! 

Stjf.  Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  miracle.     '    ' 
One.  Forsooth;  a 'Mind  mail,  at  Saint  Alban's  shrine,     : 

Within  this  half  hour  hath  received  hii?  sight ; 

A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 
K.  Hen.  N6w,  God  be  prais'd,  that  to  believing  l^ouls 

Gives  light  in  darkness,  cdmfort  in  despair ! 

Knter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Albans  and  his  Brethren.;  and 
SiftipcooQ^  home  between  two  persons  in  a  chair ;  his 
Wife  and  a  ^reat  muttitude  following 

Car.  Hete  come  the  townsmen  on  processidn, 

To  present  youk*  highness  with  the  man. 
K.  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly  vale, 

Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 
Glo.  Stand  by,  my  masters  ;  bring  him  near  the  king : 

His  hightiess*  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  hiin. 
K.  Hen.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circumstanc^e. 

That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 

What !  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  restbfd  ? 

Simp.  Born  blind,  an  ^t  please  your  graee. 

Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 

Sur.  What  woman  is  this  ? 

Wife.  His  wife,  gin 't  like  your  worship. 

Glo.  Hadst  thot  been  his  mother,  thou  couldst  have 
better  told. 

K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  bom  ? 

Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an 't  like  your  grace. 
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K.  Hen.  Poor  soul !  God's  goodness  hath  been  great  to 
thee : 

Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pass, 

But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 
Q.  Mar.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou  here  by  chance, 

Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 
Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion ;  being  call'd 

A  hundred  times  and  oft'ner  in  my  sleep. 

By  good  Saint  Alban ;  who  said, — '  Simpcox,  come ; 

Come,  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  thee.* 
Wife.  Most  true,  forsooth ;  and  many  time  and  oft 

Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 
Car.  What!  art  thou  lame? 

Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me ! 

SuF.  How  cam'st  thou  so  ? 
Simp.  A  fall  off  a  tree. 

Wife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 

Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ? 

Simp.  O  !  born  so,  master. 

Glo.  What !  and  wouldst  climb  a  tree  ? 

Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 
Wife.  Too  true ;  and  bought  his  climbing  very  dear. 
Glo.  'Mass,  thou  lov'dst  plums  well,  that  wouldst  ven- 
ture so. 
Simp.  Alas,  master,  my  wife  desir*d  some  damsons, 

And  made  me  climb  with  danger  of  my  life. 
Glo.  a  subtle  knave ;  but  yet  it  shall  not  serve. — 

Let  me  see  thine  eyes  : — wink  now ; — now  open  them.— 

In  my  opinion  yet  thou  seest  not  well. 

Simp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day ;  I  thank.  God,  and  Saint 
Alban. 

Glo.  Say'st  thou  me  so  ?     What  colour  is  this  cloak  of? 

Simp,  Red,  master ;  red  as  blood. 

Glo.  Why,  that's  well  said.    What  colour  is  my  gown  of? 

Simp.  Black,  forsooth ;  coal-black  as  jet. 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  thou  know'st  what  colou:  jet  is  of? 

SuF.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 

Glo.  But  cloaks  and  gowns,  before  this  day  a  many. 

Wife.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 

Glo.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what's  my  name? 

Simp.  Alas  !  master,  I  know  not 

Glo.  What  ^s  his  name? 

Simp.  I  know  not  o,..e,., Google 
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Glo.  Nor  his  ? 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  master. 

Glo.  What 's  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp.  Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you,  master. 

Glo.  Then,  Saunder,  sit  there,  the  lyingest  knave  in 
Christendom.  If  thou  hadst  been  bom  blind,  thou 
nightst  as  well  have  known  all  our  names  as  thus  to 
lame  the  several  colours  we  do  wear.  Sight  may  dis- 
inguish  of  colours ;  but  suddenly  to  nominate  them  all, 
t  is  impossible. — My  lords.  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done 
L  miracle;  and  would  ye  not  think  his  cunning  to  be 
^eat,  that  could  restore  this  cripple  to  his  Iqgs  again  ? 

Simp.  O  master,  that  you  could  ! 

Glo.  My  masters  of  Saint  Albans,  have  you  not  beadles 
n  your  town  and  things  called  whips  ? 

May.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently. 

May.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight. 

[Extf  an  Attendant, 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by-and-by.  \A  stool 
Vrought  out,]  Now,  sirrah,  if  you  mean  to  save  yourself 
Tom  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  stool  and  run  away. 
5IMP.  Alas  !  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone  : 

You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-^nter  Attendant^  and  a  Beadle  with  a  whip, 

Glo.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your  l^s.  Sirrah 
beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that  same  stool. 

Bead.  I  will,  my  lord. — Come  on,  sirrah;  off  with 
jrour  doublet  quickly. 

Simp.  Alas  I  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  not  able 
to  stand. 

\^.4fter  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  once,  he  leaps 
mer  the  stool,  and  runs  away  ;  and  the 
people  follow  and  cry,  *  A  miracle  / ' 
K.  Hen.  O  God  !  seest  thou  this,  and  bearest  so  long? 
Q.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain  run. 
Glo.  Follow  the  knave,  and  take  this  drab  away. 
Wife.  Alas  !  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 
Glo.  Let  them  be  whipped  through  every  market-town 
till  they  come  to  Berwick,  from  whence  they  canie. 

[Exeunt  Mayor ^  Beadle,  Wife,  &*€, 
Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to-day. 
III.  Q  2 
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SuF.  True ;  made  the  lame  to  leap  and  fly  away. 
Glo.  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  thajn  I ; 
You  made  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  Buckingham, 

K.  Hen.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buckingham  ? 
Buck.  Such  as  ray  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold. 

A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent, 

Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 

Of  Lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's,  wife. 

The  ringleader  and  head  of.all  thi&  rout,     . 

Have  practis'd  dangerously  against  your  state, 

Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurers : 

Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact ; 

Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under-ground, 

Demanding  of  King  Henry's  life  and  death. 

And  other  of  your  highness'  privy  council, 

As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 
Car.  {Aside  to  Gloucester^  And  so,  my  lord  protector,  by 
this  means 

Your  lady  is  forthcoming  yet  at  London* 

This  news,  I  think,  hath  turn'd  youi;  weapon's  edge, 

'T  is  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 
Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afilict  my  heart. 

Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquish'd  all  my  powers  ; 

And,  vanquish'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 

Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 
K.  Hen.  O  God  !  what  mischiefs  work  the  wicked  ones; 

Heaping  confusion  on  thear  own  hea4s  thereby. 
Q.  Mar.  Gloucester,  see  here  the  taintufe  of  thy  nest : 

And  look'  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best. 
Glo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  Heaven  I  do  appeal, 

■  How  I  have  .lt>v'd  my  king  and  commonweal ; 

And,  for  my  wife,  J  know  not  how  it  stands. 

Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard ; 

Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot 

Honour  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  suqh 

As,  like  tP  pitch,  defile  nobility, . 

I  banish  her  my  bed  and  conf^p^ny. 

And  give  her. as  a  prey  to  law  aad  ^me, 

That  hath  dishonoured  Gloucestejc's  honest  name. 
K.  Hen.  Well,  for  thi^  night, we  will  repose  us  here  : 

To-morrow  t(>\ifi^vd  London  b*ck  ^^gaifti 
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To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 
And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers ; 
And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales^ 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails. 

[Flourish,     Exe»nt. 

Scene  II. 
London,     The  Duke  of  York^s  Garden, 
Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick, 

York.  Now,  my  good  Lords  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick, 

Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave 

In  this  close  walk  to  satisfy  myself, 

In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 

Which  is  infallijble^  to  England's  crown. 
3al.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 
W^AR.  Sweet  York,  begin ;  and  if  thy  claim  be  good, 

The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command, 
York.  Then  thus  : — 

Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons  : 

The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of  Wales ; 
I  The  second,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the  third,. 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  next  to  whom 
11-;  Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster; 
^;  The  fifth  was  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York ; 

The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester; 

William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh  and  last. 
^.-  Edward  the  Black  Prince  died  before  his  father, 
^.  And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son ; 
\':  Who  after  Edward  the  Third's  death  reign'd  as  king, 

Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  I^ancaster, 
,1  The  eldest  son  arid  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 

Seized  on  the  realm,  deposed  the  rightful  king, 

Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she  came, 

And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  all  you  know. 

Harmless  Richard  was  murder'd  traitorously. 

Var.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth ; 

Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 

^ORK.  Which  nofw  they  hold  by  force  and  not  by'nght ; 
^^;  For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir,  being  dead, 
|,The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reigned. 

'AL.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an  h§»{e 
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York.  The  third  son,  Duke  of  Clarence,  from  whose  line 
I  claim  the  crown,  had  issue — Philippe,  a  daughter, 
Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  Eaurl  of  March  ; 
Edmund  had  issue — Roger,  Earl  of  March  ; 
Roger  had  issue — Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

Sal.  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 
As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown ; 
And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
Who  kept  him  in  captivity  till  he  died. 
But  to  the  rest. 

York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 

My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 
Married  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was  son 
To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  Third's  fifth  son. 
By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom  :  she  was  heir 
To  Roger,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer,  who  married  Philippe, 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence  : 
So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king.  ^ 

War.  What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain  than  tliis  ? 
Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt 
The  fourth  son  ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 
Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign : 
It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee 
And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. 
Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  together ; 
And  in  this  private  plot  be  we  the  first 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Both.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  England's  king ' 

York.  We  thank  you,  lords  !     But  I  am  not  your  king 
Till  I  be*  crowned,  and  that  my  sword  be  stain'd 
With  heart- blood  of  the  house  of  I^ncaster ; 
And  that 's  not  suddenly  to  be  performed. 
But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  these  dangerous  days, 
Wink  at  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence, 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition. 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 
Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  flock. 
That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  Duke  Humphrey. 
'T  is  that  they  seek  :  and  they  in  seeking  that 
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Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 
3al.   My  lord,  break  we  off:  we  know  your  mind  at  full. 
War.  My  heart  assures  me  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick 

Shall  one  day  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  king. 
"^ORK.  And,  Ne\il,  this  I  do  assure  myself: 

Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  Earl  of  Warwick 

The  greatest  man  in  England  but  the  king.     \^Exeunt. 

Scene  III. 

The  Same.     A  Hall  of  Justice, 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  King  Henry ^  Queen  Margaret^ 
Gloucester^  Yorky  Suffolk^  and  Salisbury ;  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester^  Margery  Jourdain^  Southwell^  Hume^ 
and  Bolingbroke^  under  guard. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,   Dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  Glou- 
cester's wife. 
In  sight  of  God  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great : 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law  for  sins 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death. — 
\To  Jourdain^  6^^.]   You  four,    from  hence  to  prison 

back  again ; 
From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  execution  : 
The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  bum'd  to  ashes. 
And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows. — 
You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  bom, 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life. 
Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done. 
Live  in  your  country  here  in  banishment, 
With  Sir  John  Stanley  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

I  )UCH.  Welcome  is  banishment ;  welcome  were  my  death. 

Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  seest,  hath  judged  thee  : 
I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — ► 

\Exeunt  the  Duchess  and  the  other 
prisoners^  guarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey  !  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground. — 
I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go  ; 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Ere  thou  go, 
Give  up  thy  staff:  Henry  will  to  himself 
Protector  be ;  and  God  shall  be  my  hope,  GooqIc 
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My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet. 

And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey ;  no  less  belov'd 

Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 
Q.  Mar.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  years 

Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 

God  and  King  Henry  govern  England's  helm ! — ■ 

Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 
Glo.  My  staff? — here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff: 

As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign 

As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine ; 

And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it 

As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it. 

Farewell,  good  king :  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 

May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne.  [Exit. 

Q.  Mar.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Margaret  queen ; 

And  Humphrey  IJhike  of  Gloucester  scarce  himself, 

That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim  :  two  pulls  at  once, — 

His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off; 

This  staff  of  honour  raught  t  there  let  it  staind 

Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henr/s  hand. 
SuF.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine  and  hangs  his  sprays ; 

Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  days. 
York.  Lords,  let  him  go. — Please  it  your  majesty, 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 

And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant. 

The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists. 

So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord  :  for  purposely  therefore 

Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 
K.  Hen.  O'  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all  things  fit  : 

Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 
York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested,  1 

Or  more  afraid  to  fight  than  is  the  appellant, 

The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

Enter^  on  one  stde^  Horner^  and  his  n^ighbvurs^  drinking  to 
him  so  much  that  he  is  drunk  ;  and  }ie  enters  hearing 
his  staff  with  a  sand-bag  fastened  to  it;  a  drum  before 
him  :  at  the  other  side,  Peter,  with  a  drum  and  a  simi- 
lar staff;  accompanied  by  prentices  drinking  to  him. 

First  Neigh.  Here^  neighbour  Homer,  I  drink  to 
you  in  a  cup  of  sack.  And  fear  not,  neighbour,  you 
shall  do  well  enoufirh.  r-        t 

^  Digitized  by  COOgle 
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Skcond  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here  *s  a  cup  of 
haraeco. 

Third  Neigh.  And  here 's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer, 
leighbour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

HoR.  Let  it  come,  i' faith,  and  I  '11  pledge  you  all^^nd 
.  fig  for  Peter ! 

First  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee  ;  and  be  not^ 
fraid. 

Skcond  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  ildt  thy 
naster :  fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all :  drink,  and  pray  for  ^  me,  I 
)ray ;  for  I  think  I  have  taken  my  last  draught  in  thi^ 
vorld. — Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die,  I  give  thee  my  apron ;' 
ind,  Will,  thou  shalt  hkvemy  hammer  : — and  herie,  Tom, 
ake  all  the  moriey  that  I  have.— O  Lord,  bless  me!  I 
[>ray  God,  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal  with  my  master,  he 
liath  learnt  so  much  fence  already. 

Sal.  Come,  leave  your  drinking  and  Ml  to  bloWfe.— 
Sirrah,  what 's  thy  name  ? 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter !  what  more  ? 

Peter.  Thutnp. 

Sal.  Thump  1  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  Well.  ' 

HoR.  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon  my 
man*s  instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave  and  myself  an 
honest  man:  and  touching  the  Duke  of  York,  1  will  take 
my  death,  I  never  meant  him  any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor 
the  queen :  and  therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a 
downright  blow.  ■  '  ' 

York.  Despatch :  this  knave's  tongue  begins  to  double ; 

Sound,  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants.  ^ 

[Alttrum,     Tkey  fight^  and  Ptter  sMkts 
d&ivn  his  master, 

HoR.  Hold,Peter,holdJ  Iconfess,Iconfesstreasott.tZi>i)f5. 

York.  Take  away  his  weapon.-^Fellow,  thank  God, 
and  the  gciod  wine  in  thy  master's  way. 

Peter.  O  God  !  have  I  overcome  mine  enemies  in  this 
presence  ?    C  P^tier  1  thou  hast  prevailed  in  right. 
K.  Hen.  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  sight ; 

For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt.'  *   -     i 

And  God  in  justice  hath  revealed  to  us 

The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow. 

Which  he  had  thought  to  have  mui'der^d  v/mngfully. — - 

Come,  fellow;  follow  us  for  thy  rQwax^^^^^^y^^\Exeunt 
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I 
Scene  IV. 

The  Same.     A  Street. 

Enter  Gloucester  and  Servants,  in  mourning  cloaks. 

Glo.  Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud  ;     i 
And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold  :  I 

So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet. — 
Sirs,  what 's  o'clock  ? 

Serv.  Ten,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punish'd  duchess: 
Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook  I 

The  abject  people  gazing  on  thy  face 
With  envious  looks,  laughing  at  thy  shame, 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels  I 

When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets,     i 
But  soft !  I  think  she  comes  ;  and  I  *11  prepare 
My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester^  in  a  white  sheei^  with 
papers  pinned  upon  her  backy  her  feet  dare,  and  a 
taper  burning  in  her  hand ;  Sir  John  Stan  ley  ^  a 
Sheriff  and  Officers. 

Serv.  So  please  your  grace,  we'll  take   her  from   the 
sheriff. 

Glo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  lives :  let  her  pass  by. 

DucH.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  open  shame  ? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.     Look  how  they  gaze  ; 
See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 
And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee. 
Ah,  Gloucester,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks. 
And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  my  shame, 
And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell :  forget  this  grief. 

DucH.  Ah,  Gloucester !  teach  me  to  forget  myself; 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife. 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along. 
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Maird  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back. 
And  followed  with  a  rabble  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  tears  and  hear  my  deep-fet  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 
And  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh, 
And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 
Ah,  Humphrey  !  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke  ? 
Trow'st  thou  that  e'er  I  '11  look  upon  the  world, 
Or  count. them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun  ? 
No  i  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day : 
To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  hell. 
Sometime  I  '11  say,  I  am  Duke  Humphrey's  wife, 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land ; 
Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  such  a  prince  he  was, 
As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess, 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointing-stock 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 
But  be  thou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame ; 
Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will : 
For  Suffolk, — he  that  can  do  all  in  all 
With  her  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all, — 
And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest, 
Have  all  lim'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings ; 
And,  fly  thou  how  thou  canst,  they  '11  tangle  thee. 
But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'd. 
Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 
Glo,  Ah,  Nell !  forbear  :  thou  aimest  all  awry ; 
I  must  offend  before  J  be  attainted ; 
And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes. 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 
Wouldst  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  reproach  ? 
Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  away. 
But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell ; 
I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience : 
These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn. 

Enter  a  Herald, 

Her.  I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's  parlia- 
ment, holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next  month.j^ 
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Glo.  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein  before  ? 

This  is  close  dealing. — Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Bxi^  HeralL 

My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave : — ^and,  master  sheriff, 

Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  commission. 
Sher.  An 't  please  your  grace,  here  my  commission  stays, 

And  Sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 

To  take  her  with  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Glo.  Must  you,  Sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here  ? 
Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may  *t  please  your  grace. 
Glo.  Entreat  her  not  the  worse  in  that  I  pray 

You  use  her  well.     The  world  may  laugh  again ; 

And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness  if 

You  do  it  her :  and  so,  Sir  John,  farewell. 
DucH.  What !  gone,  my  lord,  and  bid  me  not  farewell? 
Glo.  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  speak. 

[^Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Servants. 
DucH.  Art  thou  gone  too  ?     All  comfort  go  with  thee, 

For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is  death, — 

Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afear'd, 

Because  I  wished  this  world's  eternity. — 

Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  hence ; 

I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour. 

Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 
Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 

There  to  be  us'd  according  to  your  state. 
DucH.  That 's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach : 

And  shall  I  then  be  us*d  reproachfully  ? 
Stan.  Like  to  a  duchess,  and  Duke  Humphrey's  lady : 

According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  used. 
DucH.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare. 

Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame. 
Sher.  It  is  my  office ;  arid,  madam,  pardon  me. 
Duck.  Ay,  ay,  farewell ;  thy  office  is  discharged. — 

Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go  ? 
Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off  this  sheet, 

And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  6ur  journey. 
DucH.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with  my  sheet : 

No ;  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes, 

And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  can. 

Go,  lead  the  way  :  I  long  to  see  my  prison. 

[Exeunt 
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ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

The  Abbey  at  Bury  St  Edmunds, 

A  Sennet  Enter  to  the  Parliameniy  King  Henry ^  Queen 
Margaretj  Cardinal  Beaufort^  Suffolk^  York^  Buck- 
ingham^ and  others, 

K.  Hen.  I  muse  my  Lord  of  Gloucester  is  not  come  : 
•    'T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whatever  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

Q.  Mar.  Can  you  not  see  ?  or  will  you  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance  ? 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself; 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable ; 
And  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look, 
Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee. 
That  all  the  court  admired  him  for  submission : 
But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  mom, 
When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 
He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 
And  passe th  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee. 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin. 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars ; 
And  Humphrey  is  no  Httle  man  in  England. 
First  note'  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent. 
And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount 
Me  seemeth  then  it  is  no  policy. 
Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears, 
And  his  advantage  following  your  decease. 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person, 
Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  council. 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts, 
And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 
T  is  to  be  fear'd  they  all  will  follow  him. 
Now  't  is  the  spring,  atid  weeds  are  shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they  '11  o'ergrow  the  garden, 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husban46ooQle 
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The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear ; 
Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I  will  subscribe  and  say,  I  wrong'd  the  duke. 
My  Lord  of  Suffolk, — Buckingham,  and  York, — 
Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can. 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

SuF.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this  duke ; 
And  had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  think  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale. 
The  duchess,  by  his  subornation, 
Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices :  . 
Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  faults, 
Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent, 
(As  next  the  king  he  was  successive  heir,) 
And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, 
Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall. 
Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep, 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb : 
No,  no,  my  sovereign ;  Gloucester  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 
Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done  ? 

York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm 
For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it  ? 
By  means  whereof  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

Buck.  Tut !  these  are  petty  faults  to  faults  unknown, 
Which    time   will    bring    to    light    in    smooth    Duke 
Humphrey. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  at  once :  the  care  you  have  of  us, 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 
Is  worthy  praise ;  but  shall  I  speak  my  conscience  ? 
Our  kinsman  Gloucester  is  as  innocent 
From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person, 
As  is  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove. 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given 
To  dream  on  evil  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah !   what 's  more  dangerous  than  this  fond 
affiance?  rf^^n]o 
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Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd, 
For  he 's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 
Is  he  a  lamb?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 
For  he 's  inclined  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf. 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit  ? 
Take  heed,  my  lord ;  the  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 

Enter  Sofnerset, 

SoM.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  Lord  Somerset.     What  news  from 

France  ? 
SoM.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 

Is  utterly  bereft  you  :  all  is  lost. 
KL.  Hen.  Cold  news,  Lord  Somerset ;  but  God*s  will  be 

done. 
VoRK.  [AstWe,]  Cold  news  for  me;  for  I  had  hope  of 
France 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away ; 
But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long. 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 

Enter  Gloucester, 

Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king ! 

Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  stayed  so  long. 
SuF.  Nay,  Gloucester,  know  that  thou  art  come  too  soon, 

Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art. 

I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 
Glo.  Well,  Suffolk's  duke,  thou  shalt  not  see  me  blush, 

Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest : 

A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud 

As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign. 

Who  can  accuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 
York.  Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes  of 
France, 

And,  being  protector,  stayed  the  soldiers'  pay ; 

By  means  whereof  his  highness  hath  lost  France. 
Glo.  Is  it  but  thought  so  ?     What  are  they  that  think  U  ? 

I  never  robb'd  the  soldiers  of  their  pay. 

Nor  ever  had  one  peimy  bribe  from  France.        i 
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So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watch-d  the  tight. 

Ay,  night  by  night,  in  studying  good  for  England  I 

That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 

Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use, 

Be  brought  against  me  at  ray  trial-day ! 

No ;  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 

Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  comnaons, 

Have  I  dispursed  to  the  garrisons, 

And  never  ask'd  for  restitution. 
Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  liwd,  to  say  so  much. 
Glo.  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  God  I 
York.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 

Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of. 

That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny, 
Glo.  Why,  't  is  well  known,  that  whiles  I  was  protector. 

Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 

For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears. 

And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault. 

Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 

Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleec'd  poor  passengers, 

I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment 

Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortured 

Above  the  felon  or  what  trespass  else. 
SuF.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,  quickly  answer'd  ; 

But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge. 

Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 

I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name ; 

And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 

To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 
K.  Hen.  My  Lord  of  Gloucester,  't  is  my  special  hope 

That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspect ; 

My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 
Glo.  Ah,  gracious  lord !  these  days  are  dangerous. 

Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition. 

And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 

Foul  subornation  is  predominant. 

And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land. 

I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life ; 

And  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 

And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 

I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness ; 

But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play ; 

For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril 
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Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 

Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's  malice, 

And  Suifolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate ; 

Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 

The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 

And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 

Whose  overweeaing  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back, 

By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life  : 

And  you,  my  sovereign  lady»  witii  the  rest. 

Causeless,  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head, 

And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 

My  liefest  liege. to  be  mine  enemy. 

Ay,  all  of  you  have,  laid  your  heads  together, 

Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles, 

And  all  to  m^ke  aiway*  my  guiltless  life* 

I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 

Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 

The  ancient  proverb  will  be,  wdl  eiected,— 

A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  i^  intolerable*. 
If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 
From  treason's  secret  knife  and  traitors'  rage 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 
And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 
'T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

SuF.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here 
With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly. couch'd, 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
False  allegations  to  overthrow  his  state? 

Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 

Glo.  Far  truer  spoke  thaa  meant :  I  lose,  indeed ; 
Beshrew  the  whinners,  for  they  play'd  me  false ! 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Buck.  He  '11  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  here  all  day.**- 
Lord  cardinal,,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him  sura 

Glo.  Ah,  thus  King  Henry  throws  away  his  crutch 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body : 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 
Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false  I  ah,  ,that  it  were ) 
For,  good  King  Henry,. thy  decay  I  fear. 
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K.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth  best, 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Q.  Mar.  What !  will  your  highness  leave  the  parliament  ? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  Margaret,  my  heart  is  drown'd  with  grief, 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes ; 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery. 
For  what 's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ? — 
Ah,  uncle  Humphrey !  in  thy  face  I  see 
The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty ; 
And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  como^ 
That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  false,  or  feared  thy  faith. 
What  lowering  star  now  envies  thy  estate, 
That  these  great  lords  and  Margaret  our  queen 
Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 
Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong ; 
And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf. 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays, 
Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house. 
Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence ; 
And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down. 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss. 
Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloucester's  case 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears,  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 
Look  after  him  and  cannot  do  him  good. 
So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 
His  fortunes  I  will  weep,  and  'twixt  each  groan 
Say,  *  Who 's  a  traitor  ?  Gloucester  he  is  none.*    \^Exit 

Q.  Mar.  My  lords,  cold  snow  melts  with  the  sun's  hot 
beams. 
Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs, 
Too  full  of  foolish  pity ;  and  Gloucester's  show 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers ; 
Or  as  the  snake,  rolPd  in  a  flowering  bank, 
With  shining  checkered  slough,  doth  sting  a  child 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent. 
Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I 
(And  yet  herein  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good), 
This  Gloucester  should  be  quickly  rid  the  w^orld, 
To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

Car.  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy, 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  deatlu 
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'T  is  meet  he  be  condemned  by  course  of  law. 
SuF.   But,  in  my  mind  that  were  no  policy : 

The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life ; 

The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life ; 

And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument, 

More  than  distrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 
York.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have  him  die. 
SuF.  Ah  !  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I. 
York.  Tis  York  that  hath  more  reason  for  his  death.  - 

But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  Lord  of  Suffolk, 

Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls. 

Were 't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  set 

To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite. 

As  place  Duke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  protector? 
Q.  Mar.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure  of  death. 
SuF.   Madam,  't  is  true :  and  were 't  not  madness  then, 

To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 

Who,  being  accused  a  crafty  murderer. 

His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over, 

Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 

No  ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 

By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 

Before  his  chaps  be  stain'd  with  crimson  blood, 

As  Humphrey  proved  by  reasons  to  my  liege. 

And  do  not  stand  on  quillets  how  to  slay  him  ; 

Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty, 

Sleeping  or  waking,  't  is  no  matter  how, 

So  he  be  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deceit 

Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 
Q.  Mar.  Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  't  is  resolutely  spoke. 
SuF.  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done, 

For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant ; 

But,  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue, — 

Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 

And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 

Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest. 
Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  Lord  of  Suffolk, 

Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest. 

Say,  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed, 

And  I  '11  provide  his  executioner ; 

I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 
SuF.  Here  is  my  hand  ;  the  deed  is  worthy  doing. 
Q.  Mar,  And  so  say  L  rooolp 
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York.  And  I ;  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it, 
It  skills  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  amain, 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up,  I 

And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. 
Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable  ; 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

Car.  a  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  stop  1 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

York.  That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither. 
'T  is  meet  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed ; 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 

SoM.  If  York,  with  all  hi-s  far-fet  policy, 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me. 
He  never  would  have  sta/d  in  France  so  long. 

York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast  done. 
I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home, 
By  staying  there  so  long  till  all  were  lost. 
Show  me  one  scar  charactered  on  thy  skin  : 
Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole  do  seldom  win. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a  raging  fire. 
If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with. — 
No  more,  good  York ;— ^sweet  Somerset,  be  still  : — 
Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent  th^re, 
Might  happily  have  proved  far  worse'  than  his. 

York.  What,  worse  than  nought  ?  nay,  then  a  shame  take 
all! 

SoM.  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishest  shame. 

Car.  My  Lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is.' 
The  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 
And  temper  clay  With  blood  of  Englishmen : 
To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  ^ome/ 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ?  • 

York.  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  maje^. 

SuF.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent; 
And  what  we  do  establish,  he  confirms  J 
Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 

York.  I  am  content.     Provide  me  soldiers,  tords, 
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Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

Stjf.   a  charge,  Lord  York,  that  1  will  see  performed, 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  Duke  Humphrey. 

Car.  No  more  of  him  ;  for  I  will  deal  with  him, 
That  henceforth  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more : 
And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent. 
Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event. 

York.  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers  ; 
P'or  there  I  '11  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 

SuF.  I  '11  see  it  truly  done,  my  Lord  of  York. 

[Exeunt  all  but  York, 

York.  Nowj  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts, 
And  change  misdoubt' to  resolution  : 
Be  that  thou  hop-st  to  be,  or  what  thou  art 
Resign  to  death ;  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying. 
Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 
And  find  no  harbout  in  a  royal  heart. 
Faster  than   spring-time   showers   comes  thought  on 

thought. 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider, 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 
Well,  nobles,  well ;  't  is  politicly  done. 
To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men : 
I  fear  me  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 
Who,  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts. 
'T  was  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me  \ 
I  take  it  kindly ;  yet  be  well  assured 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven  or  hell ; 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw. 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 
I  have  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 
In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubbon^gQl^^ooQle 
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Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kems  ; 

And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 

Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quill'd  porpentine : 

And,  in  the  end  being  rescued,  I  have  seen 

Him  caper  upright,  like  a  wild  Morisco^ 

Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

Full  often,,  like  a  shag-hair'd  crafty  kern, 

Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy, 

And  undiscovered  come  to  me  again, 

And  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies. 

This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 

For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 

In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble : 

By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 

How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 

Say  he  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured, 

I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him 

Will  make  him  say  I  mov'd  him  to  those  arms. 

Say  that  he  thrive,  as  *t  is  great  like  he  will, 

Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 

And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd ; 

For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be,   . 

And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.  \^£xtl 

Scene  II. 

Bufy  67.  Edmunds.     A  Room  in  the  Fal(ue, 

Enter  certain  Murderers^  hastily. 

First  Mur.  Run  to  my  Lord  of  Suffolk ;  let  him  know 
We  have  despatched  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

Second  Mur.  O,  that  it  were  to  do ! — What  have  we  done  ■' 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent  ? 

First  Mur.  Here  comes  ray  lord. 

Enter  Suffolk, 

SuF.  Now,  sirs,  have  you  despatched  this  thing  ? 

First  Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he 's  dead. 

SuF.  Why,  that 's  well  said.     Go,  get  you  to  my  house ; 

I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 

The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand. 

Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?     Are  all  things  well, 

According  as  I  gave  directions  ?  ^        . 
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First  Mur.  Tis,  my  good  lord. 

SuF.  Away,  be  gone.  [JSxeunt  Murderers. 

Sound  trumpets.     Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret, 
Cardinal  Beaufort^  Somerset,  Lords,  and  others, 

K.  Hen.  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  our  presence  straight : 

Say  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 

If  he  be  guilty,  as  't  is  published. 
SuF.  1 11  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord.  \Exit, 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places ;  and,  I  pray  you  all, 

Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Gloucester 

Than  from  true  evidence  of  good  esteem 

He  be  approved  in  practice  culpable. 
Q.  Mar.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  prevail, 

That  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman  ! 

Pray  God  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion  ! 
K.  Hen.  I  thank  thee,  Margaret ;  these  words  content 
me  much. 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

How  now  ?  why  look'st  thou  pale  ?  why  tremblest  thou? 

Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what 's  the  matter,  Suffolk  ? 
SuF.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord ;  Gloucester  is  dead. 
Q.  Mar.  Marry,  God  foifend ! 
Car.  God's  secret  judgment ! — I  did  dream  to-night 

The  duke  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak  a  word. 

\The  King  swoons. 
Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  lord  ? — Help,  lords  !  the  king 

is  dead. 
SoM.   Rear  up  his  body  :  wring  him  by  the  nose. 
Q.  Mar.   Run,  go,  help,  help ! — O  Henry,  ope  thine 

eyes  ! 
SuF.  He  doth  revive  again. — Madam,  be  patient. 
K.  Hen.  O  heavenly  God  ! 

Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 

SuF.  Comfort,  my  sovereign  !  gracious  Henry,  comfort ! 
K.  Hen.  What  1  doth  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  comfort  me,? 

Came  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 

Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers ; 

And  thinks  he  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 

By  crying  <3omfort  from  a  hollow  breast. 

Can  chase  away  the  first  conceived  sound  ? 

Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  wowjs ; 
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Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me ;  forbear,  I  say  : 
Their  touch  affrights  me  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 
Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty  to  fright  the  world- 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding. 
Yet  do  not  go  away  : — come,  basilisk, 
And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight ; 
For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy, 
In  life  but  double  death,  now  Gloucester 's  dead. 

Q.  Mar.  Why  do  you  rate  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  thus  ? 
Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 
Yet  he,  most  Christian-like,  laments  his  death : 
And  for  myself,  (oe  as  he  was  to  me, 
Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 
Or  blood-consuming  sighs,  recall  his  life, 
I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 
Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs. 
And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 
What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 
For  it  is  known  we  were  but  hollow  friends ; 
It  may  be  judg'd  I  made  the  duke  away : 
So  shall  my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be  wounded, 
And  princes'  courts  be  fiU'd  with  my  reproach. 
This  get  I  by  his  death.     Ah  me,  unhappy ! 
To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  infamy ! 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloucester,  wretched  man! 

Q.  Mar.  Be  woe  for  me,  more  wretched  than  he  is. 
What,  dost  thou  turn  away  and  hide  thy  face  ? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper ;  look  on  me. 
What !  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 
Be  poisonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 
Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloucester's  tomb  ? 
Why,  then  Dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy : 
Erect  his  statua,  and  worship  it, 
And  make  my  image  but  an  ale-house  sign. 
Was  I  for  this  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea, 
And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England^s  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 
What  boded  this,  but  well-forewarning  wind 
Did  seem  to  say,  *  Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest. 
Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore '  ? 
What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts. 
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.^^nd  he  that  looi^ld  them  from  their  brazen  caves ; 
A.nd  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed  shore, 
Or  turn  our  stern;  upon  a  dreadful  rock. 

Y'et  ^olus  would  not  be  ^  murderer, 

But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee : 

The  pretty-vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me, 

Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  drown'd  on  shore, 

With  tears  as  salt  as  sea  tljrpugh  thy  unkindness  : 

The  splitting  rocks  cower'd  in  the  sinking  sands. 

And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides, 

Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 

Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret, 

As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 

When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 

I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm ; 

And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 

My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 

I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 

A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds, — 

And  threw  it  towards  thy  land.     The  sea  received  it. 

And  so  I  wish'd  thy  body  might  my  heart : 

And  even  with  this  I  lost  fair  England's  view, 

And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart, 

And  caird  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles. 

For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 

How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 

(The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy). 

To  sit  and  witch  me,  4s  Ascanius  did. 

When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  unfold 

His  father's  acts,  commenced  in  burning  Troy ! 

Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  false  lil^e  him  ? 

Ah  me  1  I  can  no  more.     Die,  Margaret, 

For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  dost  live  so  long, 

JVotse  withtn.     Enter  Warwic'k  and  Salisbury, 
The  Commons  press  to  the  door. 

War.  It  is  reported,  mighty;  sovereign, 
That  good  Duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  murder'd    . 
By  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  cpmmons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees. 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 
And  care  not.  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  b^ve  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny. 
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Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  't  is  too  true : 
But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not  Henry. 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corse, 
And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

War.  That  I  shall  do,  my  liege. — Stay,  Salisbury,  . 

With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return.  t 

[  Wanvick  goes  into  an  mner  room,  and 
Salisbury  retires, 

K.  Hen.  O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts ! 
My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul  ' 

Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life.  | 

If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God,  i 

For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  Thee.  | 

Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips  1 

With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  drain 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears, 
To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk. 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling ; 
But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies, 
And  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthly  image, 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ? 

The  doors  of  an  inner  chamber  are  thrown  open^  and 
Gloucester  is  discovered  dead  in  his  bed ;  Warwick 
and  others  standing  by  it. 

War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view  this  body. 

K.  Hen.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is  made ; 
For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace, 
For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death. 

War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  King,  that  took  our  state  upon  Him 
To  free  us  from  His  Father's  wrathful  curse, 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 

SuF.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn  tongue ! 
What  instance  gives  Lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death. 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy  \ 
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Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er  returneth 

To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

But  see,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood ; 

His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 

Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man  : 

His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling ; 

His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasp'd 

And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 

Lx>ok,  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking ; 

His  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 

Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodg'd. 

It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here ; 

The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 
SuF.  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke  to  death  ? 

Myself  and  Beaufort  had  him  in  protection, 

And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 
War.  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  Duke  Humphrey's  foes, 

And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep : 

'T  is  like  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend. 

And  't  is  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 
Q.  Mar.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  noblemen 

As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 
War.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleeding  fresh. 

And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 

But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter? 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest, 

But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 

Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 

Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 
Q.  Mar.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk?  where 's  your 
knife  ? 

Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons  ? 
SuF.  I  wear  no  knife  to  slaughter  sleeping  men ; 

But  here 's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease, 

That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart 

That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge. — 

Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  Lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  Duke  Humphrey's  death. 

[Exeunl  Cardinal^  Somerset^  and  others. 

War.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false  Suffolk  dare  him  ? 

Q.  Mar.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious  q>irit, 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller, 
Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thousand  times. 

III.  B  ^ 
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War.  Madam,  be  still,  with  reverence  may  I  say  ; 
For  every  word  you  speak  in  his  behalf 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

SuF.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour, 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  so  much, 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip ;  whose  fruit  thou  art 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers  thee. 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee, 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames, 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mild, 
I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech, 
And  say  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'st ; 
That  thou  thyself  wast  born  in  bastardy  : 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell, 
Pernicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men. 

SuF.  Thou  shalt  be  waking  while  I  shed  thy  blood, 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar'st  go  with  me. 

War.  Away  even  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence. 
Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I  '11  cope  with  thee, 
And  do  some  service  to  Duke  Humphrey's  ghost.  ' 

[jExeun^  Suffolk  and  Warwick.  I 

K.    Hen.  What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart   un 
tainted  ? 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

\A  noise  within, 

Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

Re-enter  Suffolk  and  Warwick^  with  their  weapons 
drawn,. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ?  your  wrathful  weapons 
drawn 
Here  in  our  presence  ?  dare  you  be  so  bold  ? — 
Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 

SuF.  The  traitorous  Warwick  with  the  men  of  Bury 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign.      ^        , 
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Noise  of  a  crowd  within,     ^e-enter  Salisbury, 

Sal.  [Speaking  to  those  within,']  Sirs,  stand  apart;   the 
king  shall  know  your  mind. — 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 
Unless  false  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death, 
Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 
They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingering  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  died ; 
They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'  death ; 
And  mere  instinct  of  love  and  loyalty, 
Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent. 
As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking. 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 
They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person. 
That  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 
And  charge  that  no  man  should  disturb  your  rest 
In  pain  of  your  dislike  or  pain  of  death, 
Yet,  notwithstanding  such  a*  strait  edict. 
Were  there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue, 
That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty, 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak'd ; 
Lest,  being  suffered  in  that  harmful  slumber. 
The  mortal  worm  might  make  the  sleep  eternal : 
And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid. 
That  they  will  guard  you,  whether  you  will  or  no, 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is ; 
With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting. 
Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth. 
They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 
Commons.  [  Within,]  An  answer  from  the  king,  my  Lxjrd 

of  Salisbury ! 
SuF.  'T  is  like  the  commons,  rude  unpolish'd  hinds, 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign ; 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed, 
To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are : 
But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won 
Is,  that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador. 
Sent  from  a  sort  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 
Commons.  [Within,]  An  answer  from  the  king,  or  we 

will  all  break  in  ! 
K.  Hen.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from  me, 
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I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care ; 

And  had  I  not  been  cited  so  by  them, 

Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat ;  I 

For  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 

Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means  :  | 

And  therefore,  by  His  Majesty  I  swear,  i 

Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am, 

He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air 

But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death.  i 

[£xi^  Salisbury. 
Q.  Mar.  O  Henry  !  let  me  plead  for  gentle  Suffolk. 
K.  Hen.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle  Suffolk. 

No  more,  I  say ;  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him. 

Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 

Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word, 

But  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable. — 

If  after  three  days'  space  thou  here  be'st  found  I 

On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of. 

The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. — 

Come,  Warwick,  come,  gftod  Warwick,  go  with  me ;     I 

I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Queen  and  Suffolk. 
Q.  Mar.  Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with  you  ! 

Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction 

Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company  1 

There 's  two  of  you  ;  the  devil  make  a  third. 

And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps  ! 
SuF.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations. 

And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 
Q.  Mar.  Fie,  coward  woman,  and  soft-hearted  wretch ! 

Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemy  ? 
SuF.  A  plague  upon  them !   wherefore  should   I    curse 
them? 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 

I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms,  | 

As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 

Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth. 

With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 

As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave. 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words ; 

Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 

My  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract ; 

Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban  : 
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And  even  now  my  burdened  heart  would  break, 
Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drink  1 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste  ! 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  ! 
Their  chiefest  prospect  murdering  basilisks ! 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings  ! 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss, 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Q.  Mar.  Enough,  sweet  Suffolk  :  thou  torment'st  thyself 
And  these  dread  curses,  like  the  sun  'gainst  glass, 
Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil. 
And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

SuF.  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'd  from, 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow. 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 

Q.  Mar.  O  !  let  me  entreat  thee,  cease.     Give  me  thy 
hand, 
That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears ; 
Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place. 
To  wash  away  my  woful  monuments. 

0  !  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand, 
That  thou  mightst  think  upon  these  by  the  seal. 
Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs  are  breath 'd  for  thee. 
So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief : 

'T  is  but  surmis'd  whilst  thou  art  standing  by, 
As  one  that  surfeits,  thinking  on  a  want. 

1  will  repeal  thee,  or  be  well  assur'd, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself; 
And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

Go,  speak  not  to  me ;  even  now  be  gone. — 
O  I  go  not  yet — Even  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 
Embrace  and  kiss  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 
Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  Hfe  with  thee  ! 
SuF.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished, 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 
'T  is  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence ; 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough. 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company : 
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For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, - 
With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world, 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 
I  can  no  more. — Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life ; 
Myself  no  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou  liv'st. 

Enter  Vaux. 
Q.  Mar.  Whithergoes  Vaux  so  fast?  what  news,  pr'y thee? 
Vaux.  To  signify  unto  his  majesty 

That  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death ; 

For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him, 

That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air. 

Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 

Sometime  he  talks  as  if  Duke  Humphrey's  ghost 

Were  by  his  side ;  sometime  he  calls  the  king, 

And  whispers  to  his  pillow  as  to  him 

The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul : 

And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty. 

That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 
Q.  Mar.  Go,  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the  king. 

[Exit  Vaux. 

Ah  me  !  what  is  this  world  ?  what  news  are  these  ? 

But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss. 

Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 

Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee. 

And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears  ? 

Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  my  sorrows. 

Now,  get  thee  hence :  the  king,  thou  know'st,  is  coming; 

If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 
SuF.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live ; 

And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else 

But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 

Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air, 

As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe, 

Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips ; 

Where,  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging  mad, 

And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes, 

To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth : 

So  shouldst  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul. 

Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body, 

And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  Elysium. 

To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 

From  thee  to  die  were  torture  more  than  death. 
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0  !  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  befall. 

Q.  Mar.  Away !  though  parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive, 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
To  France,  sweet  Suffolk  :  let  me  hear  from  thee ; 
For  wheresoever  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 

1  '11  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out. 
SuF.  I  go. 

Q.  Mar.         And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 
SuF.  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  wofulFst  cask 

That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 

Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we : 

This  way  fall  I  to  death. 
Q.  Mar.  This  way  for  me. 

[jExeunt  severally. 

Scene  III. 

^     London.     Cardinal  Beauforfs  Bedchamber, 

Enter  King  Henry ^  Salisbury,   Warwick,  and  others. 
The  Cardinal  in  bed ;  Attendants  with  him. 

K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord?  speak,  Beaufort,  to  thy 

sovereign. 
Car.  If  thou  be'st  death,  I'll  give  thee  England's  treasure, 

Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 

So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 
K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 

Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible ! 
War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 
Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 

Died  he  not  in  his  bed  }  where  should  he  die  ? 

Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no ! — 

0  !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. — 
Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is  : 

1  '11  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him. — 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. — 
Comb  down  his  hair  :  look  !  look  !  it  stands  upright, 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul. — 
Give  me  some  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  O  Thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  1 
O  !  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soi;l^ 
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And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair. 

War.  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin. 

Sal.  Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good  pleasure  be  ! 
Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. — 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign.     O  God,  forgive  him  ! 

War.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 

K.  Hen.  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all. — 
Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close. 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  \Exeunt 


ACT   FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

Kent     The  Sea-shore  near  Dover. 

Firing  heard  at  sea.  Then  enter  from  a  boat^  a  Captain, 
a  Master,  a  Master's  mate,  Walter  Whitmore,  and 
others ;  with  them  Suffolk,  disguised,  and  other 
Gentlemen,  prisoners. 

Cap.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night  ; 
Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 
Therefore,  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize ; 
For,  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand, 
Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  discoloured  shore. — 
Master,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee ; — 
And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this  ; — 
The  other  [^pointing  to  Suffolk^,  Walter  Whitmore,  is 
thy  share. 

First  Gent.  What  is  my  ransom,  master  ?  let  me  know. 

Mast.   A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down  your  head. 

Mate.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off  goes  yours. 

Cap.  What !  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand  crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ? 
Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ! — for  die  you  shall : 
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The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight 
Ee  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  sum  ! 
First  Gent.  Til  give  it,  sir ;  and  therefore  spare  my  life. 
Second  Gent.  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home  for  it 

straight. 
Whit.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard, 
[To  Suffolk\  And,  therefore,  to  revenge  it  shalt  thou  die ; 
And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 

Cap.  Be  not  so  rash  :  take  ransom  ;  let  him  live. 

SuF.  Look  on  my  George  :  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 

Whit.  And  so  am  I ;  my  name  is  Walter  Whitmore. 
How  now?  why  start'st  thou  .f*  what!  doth  death  affright? 

SuF.  Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth. 
And  told  me  that  by  Water  I  should  die : 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded ; 
Thy  name  is  Gaultier,  being  rightly  sounded. 

Whit.  GaulHer^  or  Walter^  which  it  is,  I  care  not ; 
Never  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name, 
But  with  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot : 
Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 
Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defaced, 
And  I  proclaimed  a  coward  through  the  world  ! 

\Lays  hold  on  Suffolk 

SuF.  Stay,  Whitmore ;  for  thy  prisoner  is  a  prince. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Poole. 

Whit.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  muffled  up  in  rags  ! 

SuF.  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke  : 
Jove  sometime  went  disguised,  and  why  not  I  ? 

Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shalt  be. 

SuF.  Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  King  Henry's  blood, 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster, 
Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groom. 
Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrup  ? 
Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule. 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head  ? 
How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup, 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneeFd  down  at  the  board. 
When  I  have  feasted  with  Queen  Margaret  ? 
Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-falPn ; 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride. 
How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  j^tooj^GooQle 
III.  R  2  ''   ^  ^ 
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And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth  ? 

This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf,  ! 

And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 

Whit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  forlorn  swain  ? 

Cap.   First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath  me.  I 

SuF.  Base  slave,  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so  art  thou.      , 

Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long-boat's  side 
Strike  off  his  head. 

SuF.  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own.  i 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 

SuF.  Poole  ? 

Cap.  Poole?    Sir  Poole ?  lord ? 

Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink ;  whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 
Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 
For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm :  , 

Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the  ground  I 
And  thou,  that  smil'dst  at  good  Duke  Humphrey's  death 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain, 
Who  in  contempt  shall  hiss  at  thee  again  : 
And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 
By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg'd 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 
By  thee  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France  ; 
The  false  revolting  Normans  thorough  thee 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord ;  and  Picardy 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  surpris'd  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 
The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, 
Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in  vain, 
As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms  : 
And  now  the  house  of  York, — thrust  from  the  crown 
By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king, 
And  lofty  proud  encroaching  tyranny, — 
Burns  with  revenging  fire ;  whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  our  half-fac'd  sun,  striving  to  shine. 
Under  the  which  is  writ — Ifwitis  nubibus. 
The  commons,  here  in  Kent,  are  up  in  arms ; 
And,  to  conclude,  reproach  and  beggary      i 
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Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 

And  all  by  thee. — Away  ! — Convey  him  hence. 

5uF.  O,  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder 
Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges ! 
Small  things  make  base  men  proud :  this  villain  here, 
Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus  the  strong  Illyrian  pirate. 
Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee-hives. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  die 
By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 
Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me : 
I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France ; 
I  charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  cross  the  Channel. 

Cap.  Walter!— 

Whit.  Come,  Suffolk ;  I  must  waft  thee  to  thy  death. 

SuF.  Gelidus  timor  occupat  artus : — it  is  thee  I  fear. 

Whit.  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear  before  I  leave  thee. 
What  1  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoop  ? 

First  Gent.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him,  speak  him 
fair. 

SuF.  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and  rough, 
Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
Far  be  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit :  no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block  than  these  knees  bow  to  any 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  king : 
And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole, 
Than  stand  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom. 
True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear : 
More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute. 

Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

SuF.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can, 
That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot. — 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  Bezonians. 
A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murder'd  sweet  Tully  ;  Brutus'  bastard  hand 
Stabb'd  Julius  Caesar ;  savage  islanders 
Porapey  the  Great ;  and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates. 

[£xi^  Suffolk^  with  Whitmore  and  others. 

Cap.  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  setj 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart : 
Therefore,  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

\Exeunt  all  but  the  Firs^t(^n^lefnan 
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Re-enter  Whitmore^  with  SuffoWs  body, 

Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 

Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it.  \Exii 

First  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle ! 

His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 

If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 

So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

\Exit^  with  the  body. 

Scene  II. 

Blackheath, 

Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made  of  a 
lath :  they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 

John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now  then. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee,  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to  dress 
the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for 't  is  threadbare.  Well,  I  say 
it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  since  gentlemen 
came  up. 

Geo.  O  miserable  age!  Virtue  is  not  re^rded  in 
handicraftsmen. 

John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons. 

Geo.  Nay,  more;  the  king's  council  are  no  good 
workmen. 

John.  True ;  and  yet  it  is  said.  Labour  in  thy  vocation : 
which  is  as  much  to  say  as, — let  the  magistrates  be  labour- 
ing men  ;  and  therefore  should  we  be  magistrates. 

Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it ;  for  there 's  no  better  sign  of  a 
brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand. 

John.  I  see  them  !  I  see  them  !  There 's  Best's  son. 
the  tanner  of  Wingham, — 

Geo.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies  to  make 
dog's-leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick  the  butcher, — 

Geo.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  iniquity's 
throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

John.  And  Smith  the  weaver, — 

Geo.  Argi\  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

John.  Come,  come ;  let 's  fall  in  with 
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Drum.     Enter  Cade^  Dick  the  Butcher^  Smith  tJie 
Weaver^  and  others  in  great  number. 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed 
iather, — 

Dick.  \Aside^  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 

Cade.  For  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us,  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  princes, — 
Command  silence. 

Dick.  Silence  ! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

Dick.  [Aside.]  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good 
bricklayer. 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 

Dick.  [Aside,]  I  knew  her  well ;  she  was  a  midwife. 

Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Dick.  [Aside.]  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedlar's  daughter, 
and  sold  many  laces. 

Smith.  [Aside.]  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel 
with  her  furred  pack,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home. 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable, 
and  there  was  he  born,  under  a  hedge;  for  his  father 
had  never  a  house  but  the  cage. 

Cade.  Valiant  I  am.  - 

Smith.  [Aside.]  'A  must  needs,  for  beggary  is  valiant. 

Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  No  question  of  that,  for  I  have  seen 
him  whipped  three  market-days  together. 

Cade.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  [Aside.]  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his 
coat  is  of  proof. 

Dick.  [Aside.]  But  methinks  he  should  stand  in  fear 
of  fire,  being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep. 

Cade.  Be  brave  then ;  for  your  captain  is  brave,  and 
vows  reformation.  There  shall  be  in  England  seven 
halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny ;  the  three-hooped  pot 
shall  have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink 
small  beer.  All  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and  in 
Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.  And,  when  I 
am  king  (as  king  I  will  be), — 

All.  God  save  your  majesty ! 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people : — ther^dbd^lfee  r 
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money ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score ;  and  I  will 
apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  may  agree  like 
brothers,  and  worship  me  their  lord. 

Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  lament- 
able thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  should 
be  made  parchment?  that  parchment,  being  scribbled 
o'er,  should  undo  a  man?  Some  say  the  bee  stings; 
but  I  say,  't  is  the  bee's  wax,  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to 
a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since.  How 
now  ?  who 's  there  ? 

Enter  some,  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham  :  he  can  write  and  read, 
and  cast  accompt. 

Cade.  O  monstrous  1 

Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boy's  copies. 

Cade.  Here 's  a  villain  ! 

Smith.  H  'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  letters  in 't 

Cade.  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,  and  write  court- 
hand. 

Cade.  I  am  sorry  for 't :  the  man  is  a  proper  man,  of 
mine  honour ;  unless  I  find  him  guilty,  he  shall  not 
die. — Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must  examine  thee.  What 
is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top.  of  letters.— 
T  will  go  hard  with  you. 

Cade.  Let  me  alone.  —  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy 
name,  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honesi 
plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought 
up  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

All.  He  hath  confessed :  away  with  him !  he 's  a 
villain  and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say :  hang  him  with  his  pen 
and  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

\Exeunt  some  with  the  Clerk 

Enter  Michael, 

Mich.  Where 's  our  general  ? 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow^^i^ 
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Mich.  Fly,  fly,  fly!  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his 
brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I'll  fell  thee  down. 
He  shall  be  encountered  with  a  man  as  good  as  him- 
self :  he  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a  ? 

Mich.  No. 

Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a  knight  pre- 
sently. [^Kneels.'] — Rise  up  Sir  John  Mortimer.  \Rises.'\ 
Now  have  at  him. 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford^  and  William  his  Brother^ 
with  drum  and  forces, 

Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of  Kent, 

Mark'd  for  the  gallows,  lay  your  weapons  down : 

Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom. 

The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. 
W.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclined  to  blood, 

If  you  go  forward :  therefore  yield,  or  die. 
Cade.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not : 

It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak. 

O'er  whom  in  time  to  come  I  hope  to  reign ; 

For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 
Staf.  Villain  !  thy  father  was  a  plasterer ; 

And  thou  thyself  a  shearman,  art  thou  not  ? 
Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 
W.  Staf.  And  what  of  that  ? 
Cade.  Marry,  this : — Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 

Married  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  daughter,  did  he  not  ? 
Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 
W.  Staf.  That 's  false. 
Cade.  Ay,  there 's  the  question ;  but  I  say,  't  is  true. 

The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse. 

Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  away ; 

And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 

Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age. 

His  son  am  I :  deny  it,  if  you  can. 

Dick.  Nay,  't  is  too  true ;  therefore,  he  shall  be  king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house, 
and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it :  therefore, 
deny  it  not. 
Staf.  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's  words, 

That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ?  r^^^M^ 
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All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we ;  therefore  get  ye  gone. 
W.  Staf.  Jack   Cade,  the  Duke  of  York  hath    taught 
you  this. 

Cade.  [Aside,]  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  myself. — ^Go 
to,  sirrah  :  tell  the  king  from  me,  that  for  his  father's  sake, 
Henry  the  fifth,  in  whose  time  boys  went  to  span-counter 
for  French  crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign;  but 
I  '11  be  protector  over  him. 

Dick.  And,  furthermore,  we'll  have  the  Lord  Sa/s 
head,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  And  good  reason ;  for  thereby  is  England 
mained,  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but  that  my  puis- 
sance holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings,  I  tell  you  that  that 
Lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and  made  it 
an  eunuch ;  and  more  than  that,  he  can  speak  French, 
and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

Staf.  O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance  I 

Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can :  the  Frenchmen  are 
our  enemies;  go  to  then,  I  ask  but  this:  can   he  that 
speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  be  a  good  counsellor,  | 
or  no  ? 

All.  No,  no ;  and  therefore  we  11  have  his  head. 
W.  Staf.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail, 

Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 
Staf.  Herald,  away ;  and,  throughout  every  town 

Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 

That  those  which  fly  before  the  battie  ends, 

May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 

Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors. — 

And  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow,  me. 

[Exeunt  the  two  Staffords  and  Forces, 
Cade.  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  follow  me. — 

Now  show  yourselves  men :  't  is  for  liberty. 

We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 

Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon, 

For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 

As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts. 

Dick.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  us. 

Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order  when  we  are  most  oui 
of  order.     Come  :  march  !  forward !  [Exeunt 
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Scene  III. 

Another  Part  of  Blackheath, 

Alarums,     The  two  parties  enter ^  andfighty  and 
both  the  Staffords  are  slain. 

Cade.  Where 's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford  ? 

Dick.  Here,  sir. 

Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou  hadst  been  in  thine  own 
slaughter-house  :  therefore  thus  will  I  reward  thee, — the 
Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is ;  and  thou  shalt  have 
a  license  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one. 

Dick.  I  desire  no  more. 

Cade.  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deservest  no  less. 
This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear;  and  the 
bodies  shall  be  dragged  at  my  horse'  heels  [putting  on 
Sir  Humphrey's  brigandine\  till  I  do  come  to  London, 
where  we  will  have  the  mayor's  sword  borne  before  us. 

Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break  open 
the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.  Come;  let's 
march  towards  London.  \Exeunt, 

Scene  IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Henry y  reading  a  supplication  :  the  Duke  oj 
Buckingham  and  Lord  Say,  with  him  :  at  a  distance, 
Queen  Margaret  mourning  over  Suffolk's  head, 

Q.  Mar.  Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens  the  mind. 

And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate ; 

Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 

But  who  can  cease  to  weep  and  look  on  this  ? 

Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast ; 

But  where 's  the  body  that  I  shouldi  embrace  ? 

Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the  rebels' 
supplication  ? 
K.  Hen.  I  '11  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat ; 

For  God  forbid  so  many  simple  souls         QooqIc 
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Should  perish  by  the  sword  !     And  I  myself, 
Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short, 
Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade,  their  general. — 
But  stay,  1 11  read  it  over  once  again. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  barbarous  villains !  hath  this  lovely  face 
Rul'd  like  a  wandering  planet  over  me. 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 
That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 

K.  Hen.  Lx)rd  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to  have  thy 
head. 

Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope  your  highness  shall  have  his, 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  madam  ? 
Still  lamenting  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death  ? 
I  fear  me,  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead, 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  mourn'd  so  much  for  me. 

Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love;  I  should  not  mourn,  but   die 
for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

K.   Hen.  How  now!  what  news?  why  com'st  thou  in 

such  haste  ? 
Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark,     Fly,  my  lord  ! 

Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lord  Mortimer, 

Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  house, 

And  calls  your  grace  usurper  openly. 

And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster.  1 

His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 

Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless  : 

Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 

Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed. 

All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 

They  call  false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 
K.  Hen.  O  graceless  men  !  they  know  not  what  they  do.  I 
Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Killingworth, 

Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down.  | 

Q.  Mar.  Ah  !  were  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  now  alive, 

These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeas'd.  j 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee. 

Therefore  away  with  us  to  Killingworth. 
Say.  So  might  your  grace's  person  be  in  danger. 

The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes ; 

And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  stay, 

And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 
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Enter  another  Messenger. 

Second  Mess.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London  Bridge ; 

The  citizens  fly  and  forsake  their  houses ; 

The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 

Join  with  the  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  swear 

To  spoil  the  city  and  your  royal  court. 
Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord :  away,  take  horse. 
K.  Hen.  Come,  Margaret:  God,  our  hope,  will  succour  us. 
Q,  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  deceased. 
K.  Hen.  \To  Lord  Say^  Farewell,  my  lord :  trust  not 

the  Kentish  rebels. 
Buck.  Trust  nobody,  for  fear  you  be  betray'd. 
Say.  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence. 

And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.  \Exeunt, 

Scene  V. 

The  Same.     The  Tower, 

Enter  Lord  Scales  and  others^  walking  on  the  walls. 
Then  enter  certain  Citizens^  below. 

Scales.  How  now  !  is  Jack  Cade  slain  ? 

First  Cit.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain ;  for 
they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those  that  withstand 
them.     The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  your  honour  from 
the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city  from  the  rebels. 
Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall  command ; 

But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself: 

The  rebels  have  essay'd  to  win  the  Tower. 

But  get  you  to  Smithfield  and  gather  head. 

And  thither  I  will  send  you  Matthew  Gough. 

Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives ; 

And  so  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  VI. 

The  Same.     Cannon  Street, 

Enter  Jack  Cade  and  his  Followers.     He  strikes  his 
staff  on  London  Stone, 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.     And  here 
sitting  upon  London  Stone,   I  charge  and  commff^-^ 
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that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  pissing-conduit  run  nothing 
but  claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our  reign.  And  now 
henceforward  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me 
other  than  Lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier^  running. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade  !  Jack  Cade ! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.  \They  kill  him. 

Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he'll  never  call  you 
Jack  Cade  more :  I  think  he  hath  a  very  fair  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there 's  an  army  gathered  together  in 
Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let 's  go  fight  with  them.  But  first, 
go  and  set  London  Bridge  on  fire,  and,  if  you  can,  bum 
down  the  Tower  too.     Come,  let 's  away.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  VII, 

The  Same,     Smithfield, 

Alarum,  Enter^  on  one  side^  Cade  and  his  Company; 
on  the  other,  the  Citizens  and  the  Kin^s  Forces, 
headed  by  Matthew  Gough,  They  fight ;  the  Citizens 
are  routed,  and  Matthew  Gough  is  slain. 

Cade.  So,  sirs. — Now  go  some  and  pull  down  the 
Savoy  ;  others  to  the  inns  of  court :  down  with  them  all. 

Dick.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for  that  word. 

Dick.  Only  that  the  laws  of  England  may  come  out 
of  your  mouth. 

John.  [Aside.]  Mass,  't  will  be  sore  law  then ;  for  he  was 
thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  't  is  not  whole  yet. 

Smith.  [Aside.]  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law ;  for 
his  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese. 

Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it  ;  it  shall  be  so.  Away ! 
bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm :  my  mouth  shall  be 
the  parliament  of  England. 

John.  [Aside.]  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutes, 
unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out. 

Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in  common. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 
Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize !  here 's  th«  Lord  Say, 
which  sold  the  towns  in  France;  he  that  made  us  pay 
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►ne-and-twenty  fifteens,  and  one  shilling  to  the  pound, 
he  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis  with  the  Lord  Say, 

Cade.  Well,  be  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten  times. — 
^h,  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord  I  now 
.rt  thou  within  point-blank  of  our  jurisdiction  regal. 
Vhat  canst  thou  answer  to  my  majesty  for  giving  up  of 
Normandy  unto  Monsieur  Basimecu,  the  dauphin  of 
France?  Be  it  known  unto  thee  by  these  presence, 
tven  the  presence  of  Lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the 
)esom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as 
hou  art.  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
'outh  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar-school :  and 
vhereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but 
he  score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be 
ised ;  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity, 
hou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved  to  thy 
ace  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of 
L  noun,  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words,  as  no 
"hristian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed 
ustices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about 
natters  they  were  not  able  to  answer.  Moreover,  thou 
last  put  them  in  prison ;  and  because  they  could  not 
ead,  thou  hast  hanged  them;  when,  indeed,  only  for 
:hat  cause  they  have  been  most  worthy  to  live.  Thou 
lost  ride  in  a  foot-cloth,  dost  thou  not  ? 

Say.  What  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  horse  wear 
I  cloak,  when  honester  men  than  thou  go  in  their  hose 
md  doublets. 

Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too;  as  myself,  for 
example,  that  am  a  butcher. 

Say.  You  men  of  Kent, — 

Dick.  What  say  you  of  Kent  ? 

Say.  Nothing  but  this  :  *t  is  bona  terra^  mala  gens. 

Cade.  Away  with   him !   away  with    him  !    he  speaks 
Latin. 
Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where  you  will. 

Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  Caesar  writ, 

Is  term'd  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle : 

Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches ; 

The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy  ^        . 
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Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 

I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy ; 

Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life.  , 

Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ; 

Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  <iould  never.       I 

When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands,  i 

But  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you? 

Large  gifts  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned  clerks, 

Because  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  king. 

And  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 

Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits, 

You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 

This  tongue  hath  parleyed  unto  foreign  kings 

For  your  behoof, — 

Cade.  Tut !  when  struck^st  thou  one  blow  in  the  field? 
Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands :  oft  have  I  struck  ' 

Those  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

Geo.  O  monstrous  coward !  what,  to  come  behind  folks  ? 
Say.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for  your  good.  ! 

Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o'  the  ear,  and  that  will  make 
'em  red  again. 
Say.  Long  sitting,  to  determine  poor  men's  causes, 

Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

Cade.  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the 
help  of  hatchet. 

Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 
Say.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me. 

Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us ;  as  who  should  say,  I  'H  be 
even  with  you.     I  '11  see  if  his  head  will  stand  steadier 
on  a  pole  or  no.     Take  him  away,  and  behead  him. 
Say.  Tell  me,  wherein  have  I  offended  most  ? 

Have  I  affected  wealth  or  honour  ?  speak. 

Are  my  chests  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 

Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 

Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 

These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shedding, 

This  breast  from  harbouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts. 

O,  let  me  live  ! 

Cade.  [Aside.]  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  v^ords ; 
but  I  '11  bridle  it :  he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for  pleading 
so  well  for  his  life. — Away  with  him !  he  has  a  familiar 
under  his  tongue:  he  speaks  not  o'  Gpd*s  name.     Go, 
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take  him  away,  I  say,  and  strike  off  his  head  presently ; 
and  then  break  into  his  son-in-law's  house.  Sir  James 
Cromer,  and  strike  off  his  head,  and  br'ng  them  both 
xipon  two  poles  hither. 

All.  It  shall  be  done. 
Say.  Ah,  countrymen !  if  when  you  make  your  prayers 

God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves. 

How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 

And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command  ye. 

[Exeunt  some,  with  Lord  Say, 
The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a  head 
on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute :  there  shall 
not  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shall  pay  to  me  her 
maidenhead,  ere  they  have  it.  Men  shall  hold  of  me  in 
capite ;  and  we  charge  and  command,  that  their  wives 
be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish,  or  tongue  can  tell. 

Dick.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside,  and 
take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  presently. 

All.  O,  brave ! 

Re-enter  Rebels^  with  the  heads  of  Lord  Say  and  his 
Son-in-law, 

Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver? — Let  them  kiss  one 
another,  for  they  loved  well  when  they  were  alive.  Now 
part  them  again,  lest  they  consult  about  the  giving  up  of 
some  more  towns  in  France.  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil 
of  the  city  until  night;  for  with  these  borne  before  us, 
instead  of  maces,  will  we  ride  through  the  streets ;  and 
at  every  corner  have  them  kiss. — Away  !  \Exeunt, 

Scene  VIII. 

Southwark, 

Alarum,     Enter  Cade  and  all  his  Rabblement 

Cade.  Up  Fish  Street !  down  Saint  Magnus'  Corner ! 
kill  and  knock  down !  throw  them  into  Thames ! — [^A 
parley  sounded,  then  a  retreat i\  What  noise  is  this  I 
hear  ?  Dare  any  be  so  bold  to  sound  retreat  or  parley, 
when  I  command  them  kill  ?  ^        j 
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Enter  Buckingham  and  Old  Clifford^  with  Forces.        I 

Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will  disturb  thee. 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the  king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled  \ 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 
Clip.  What  say  ye,  countrymen  ?  will  ye  relent, 
And  yield  to  mercy  whilst  't  is  offered  you, 
Or  let  a  rebel  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 
Who  loves  the  king  and  will  embrace  his  pardon, 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say  *  God  save  his  majesty  1 ' 
Who  hateth  him  and  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 
All.  God  save  the  king  !  God  save  the  king ! 
Cade.  What !    Buckingham   and    Clifford,   are   ye  so 
brave? — And  you,  base   peasants,  do  ye  believe  him? 
will  you  needs  be  hanged  with  your  pardons  about  your 
necks?      Hath    my    sword    therefore    broke    through 
I^ondon  gates,  that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White 
Hart  in  Southwark?     I  thought  ye  would  never  have 
given  out  these  arms  till  you  had  recovered  your  ancient 
freedom ;  but  you  are  all  recreants  and  dastards,  and 
delight  to  live  in   slavery  to  the  nobility.     Let    them 
break  your  backs  with  burdens,  take  your  houses  over 
your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters  before  your 
faces  :  for  me, — I  will  make  shift  for  one,  and  so, — God's 
curse  light  upon  you  all ! 

All.  We  '11  follow  Cade,  we  '11  follow  Cade. 
Clif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you  '11  go  with  him  ? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to  \ 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  spoil, 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends  and  us. 
Were 't  not  a  shame  that  whilst  you  live  at  jar. 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 
Methinks  already  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets, 
Crying — *  Villiago  ! '  unto  all  they  meet. 
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Better  ten  thousand  base-born  Cades  miscarry, 

Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 

To  France,  to  France !  and  get  what  you  have  lost. 

Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast. 

Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly : 

God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

All.  a  Clifford  !  a  Clifford  !  we  11  follow  the  king  and 
Clifford. 

Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and  fro 
as  this  multitude  ?  The  name  of  Henry  the  Fifth  hales 
them  to  an  hundred  mischiefs,  and  makes  them  leave 
me  desolate.  I  see  them  lay  their  heads  together  to 
surprise  me :  my  sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is 
no  staying. — In  despite  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have 
through  the  very  midst  of  you ;  and  heavens  and  honour 
be  witness  that  no  want  of  resolution  in  me,  but  only 
my  followers'  base  and  ignominious  treasons,  makes  me 
betake  me  to  my  heels.  [Exif. 

Buck.  What  I  is  he  fled  ?  go  some,  and  follow  him ; 

And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king 

Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 

[JSxeunf  some  of  them. 

Follow  me,  soldiers  :  we  11  devise  a  mean 

To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  IX. 

Kenilworth  Castle. 

Sound  trumpets.     Enter  King  Henry ^  Queen  Margaret^ 
and  Somerset^  on  the  terrace  of  the  Castle. 

K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  joy'd  an  earthly  throne, 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle 
But  I  was  made  a  king  at  nine  months  old : 
Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Clifford. 

Buck.  Health  and  glad  tidings  to  your  majesty ! 
K.   Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is   the  traitor  Cade   sur* 
pris'd  ? 
Or  is  he  but  retired  to  make  him  strong  ? 
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Enter^  below^  a  number  of  Cadets  Followers,  with 
halters  about  their  necks. 

Clip.  He 's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do  yield, 
And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks. 
Expect  your  highness'  doom,  of  life  or  death.  , 

K.  Hen.  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting  gates,     ' 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise  ! — 
Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeemed  your  lives,  I 

And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and  countn 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind,  i 

And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate,  | 

Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind :  i 

And  so,  with  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 
All.  God  save  the  king !     God  save  the  King  ! 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised 

The  Duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland, 

And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power 

Of  gallowglasses  and  stout  kernes 

Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array, 

And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along,  i 

His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,^ whom  he  terms  a  traitor.  | 

K.  Hen.  Thus  stands  my  state,  'twixt  Cade  and  York 
distressed. 

Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  scaped  a  tempest,  I 

Is  straightway  calmed  and  boarded  with  a  pirate. 

But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispersed,  I 

And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. — 

I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  and  meet  him, 

And  ask  him  what 's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 

Tell  him  I  '11  send  Duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower  ;— 

And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 

Until  his  army  be  dismiss'd  from  him. 
SoM.  My  lord, 

I  '11  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly. 

Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 
K.  Hen.  In  any  case,  be  not  too  rough  in  terms, 

For  he  is  fierce  and  cannot  brook  hard  language. 
Buck.  I  will,  my  lord ;  and  doubt  not^o  to  deal 
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As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 

..  Hen.  Come,  wife,  let 's  in,  and  learn  to  govern  better ; 

For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched  reign. 

[Exeunt 

Scene  X 

^enf.     IderCs  Garden, 

Enter  Cade. 

Cade.  Fie  on  ambition!  fie  on  myself,  that  have  a 
vord,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish  !  These  five  days  have 
hid  me  in  these  woods,  and  durst  not  peep  out,  for  all 
le  country  is  laid  for  me ;  but  now  am  I  so  hungry  that 
'  I  might  have  a  lease  of  my  life  for  a  thousand  years, 
could  stay  no  longer.  Wherefore,  on  a  brick  wall  have 
climbed  into  this  garden  to  see  if  I  can  eat  grass  or 
ick  a  sallet  another  while,  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool 
nian's  stomach  this  hot  weather.  And  I  think  this 
^ord  sallet  was  bom  to  do  me  good :  for  many  a  time 
ut  for  a  sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown 
ill ;  and  many  a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry  and 
ravely  marching,  it  hath  served  me  instead  of  a  quart-pot 
)  drink  in ;  and  now  the  word  sallet  must  serve  me  to 
2ed  on. 

Enter  Iden^  with  Servants^  behind, 

DEN.  Lord  !  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the  court. 

And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  ? 

This  small  inheritance  my  father  left  me 

Contenteth  me,  and  worth  a  monarchy. 

I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning ; 

Or  gather  wealth  I  care  not  with  what  envy : 

Sufficeth  that  I  have  maintains  my  state^ 

And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

Cade.  Here 's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seize  me 
^r  a  stray,  for  entering  his  fee-simple  without  leave. 
^h,  villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  thousand 
Towns  of  the  king  by  carrying  my  head  to  him ;  but  I  '11 
pake  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword 
ike  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 
DEN.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou  be, 

I  know  thee  not ;  why  then  should  I  betray  thee  ? 

Is 't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden,      ^        . 
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And  like  a  thief  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds,  . 

Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms?         , 
Cade.  Brave  thee?  ay,  by  the  best  blood   that  eva 
was  broached,  and  beard  thee  too.     Look  on  me  well| 
I  have  eat  no  meat  these  five  days ;  yet,  come  thou  anj 
thy  five  men ;  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  a 
a  door-nail,  I  pray  God  I  may  never  eat  grass  more. 
Iden.  Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  England  stand"^^. 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  fiamish'd  man. 
Oppose  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine, 
See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks  : 
Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser ; 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ;  1 

Thy  leg  a  stick  compared  with  this  truncheon ;  \ 

My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast  >     j 
And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air,  I 

Thy  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth.  i 

As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words, 
Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 
Cade.  By  my  valour,  the  most  complete  champion  tha 
ever  I  heard. — Steel,  if  thou  turn  the  edge,  or  cut  no 
out  the  burly-boned  clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere  tho< 
sleep  in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  Jove  on  my  knees,  thoi 
mayest  be  turned  to  hobnails.  \They fight  Cade falh\ 
O !  I  am  slain.  Famine,  and  no  other,  hath  slain  mel 
let  ten  thousand  devils  come  against  me,  and  give  mi 
but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost,  and  I  'd  defy  them  all 
Wither,  garden ;  and  be  henceforth  a  burying-place  tc 
all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  because  the  unconquered 
soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

Iden.  Is 't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  monstrous  traitori 
Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed. 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb  when  I  am  dead : 
Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point,  ' 

But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 
To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got. 
Cade.  Iden,  farewell;   and  be  proud  of  thy  victory 
Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best  man,  and 
exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards  ;  for  I,  that  never 
feared  any,  am  vanquished  by  famine,  not  by  valour. 
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^:n.  How  much  thou  wrongest  me,  Heaven  be  my  judge 
L>ie,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee  I 
'Vnd  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword, 
^o  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell. 
Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
LJnto  a  dunghill  which  shall  be  thy  grave, 
A.nd  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head ; 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 
Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

[Exeunt  Iden,  dragging  out  the  body^  and  Servants. 


ACT   FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

The  Same,     Fields  between  Dartford  and  Blackheath 

^he  King's  Camp  on  one  side.     On  the  other,  enter  York 
attended,  with  drum  and  colours  ;  his  Forces  at  some 
distance, 
ToRK.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York  to  claim  his  right, 

And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head : 

Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright. 

To  entertain  gteat  England's  lawful  king. 

Ah,  sancta  majestas  I  who  would  not  buy  thee  dear  ? 

Let  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to  rule ; 

This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold : 

I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 

Except  a  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it. 

A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul. 

On  which  I  '11  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 

Enter  Buckingham, 

Whom  have  we  here  ?  Buckingham,  to  disturb  me  ? 

The  King  hath  sent  him,  sure  :  I  must  dissemble. 
Buck.  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee  well. 
York.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept  thy  greeting 

Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ? 
Buck.  A  messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread  liege, 

To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace ; 

Or  why  thou,— being  a  subject  as  I  am, — 

Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 

Shouldst  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  kave, 
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Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 
York,  [Aside,]  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is  so  great 

0  !  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with  flint, 

1  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms ; 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 

On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury. 

I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king, 

More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts ; 

But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile, 

Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. — 

0  Buckingham,  I  pr'ythee  pardon  me, 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while  : 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king. 
Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state. 

Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part ; 
But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 
The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand : 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner? 

Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 

York.  Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismiss  my  powers.— 
Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselves  : 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field,  ' 
You  shall  have  pay,  and  everything  you  wish. 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  my  eldest  son, — nay,  all  my  sons, 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love ; 

1  '11  send  them  all,  as  willing  as  I  live  : 
Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  anything  I  have, 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent. 

I 

Enter  King  Henry ^  attended. 

K.  Hen.  Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  as 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

York.  In  all  submission  and  humility 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou  dost  bring? 

York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from  hence ; 
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And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel,  Cade, 
Who  since  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 

Enter  Iden,  with  Cad^s  head. 

rr>EN.  If  one  so  rude,  and  of  so  mean  condition, 

May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 

Lo  !  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head, 

The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 
K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade? — Great  God,  how  just  art 
Thou  !— 

O !  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead, 

That  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew  him  ? 
Iden.  I  was,  an 't  like  your  majesty. 
K.  Hen.  How  art  thou  caird,  and  what  is  thy  degree? 
Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that 's  my  name ; 

A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 
Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not  amiss 

He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 
K.  Hen.    Iden,  kneel  down.    \He  hnee/s.]   Rise  up  a 
knight. 

We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks ; 

And  will  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 
Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty. 

And  never  hve  but  true  unto  his  liege.  [I^tses, 

K.  Hen.  See,  Buckingham !     Somerset  comes  with  the 
queen : 

Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  Margai'et  and  Somerset, 

Q.  Mar.  For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not  hide  his  head; 
But  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 

York.  How  now  !  is  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 
Then,  York,  unloose  thy  long-imprison'd  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset  ? — 
False  king,  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me, 
Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ? 
King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king ; 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 
Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown ; 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  steff(^Q^g(^ 
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And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  sceptre. 

That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine ; 

Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 

Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 

Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up, 

And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 

Give  place  :  by  Heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 

O'er  him  whom  Heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 
SoM.  O  monstrous  traitor ! — I  arrest  thee,  York, 

Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown. 

Obey,  audacious  traitor  :  kneel  for  grace. 
York.  Wouldst  have  me  kneel  ?  first  let  me  ask  of  these. 

If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man  ? 

Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail ; 

[Exif  an  Aftendant. 

I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward. 

They  '11  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchisement. 
Q.  MATi.  Call  hither  Clifford  ;  bid  him  come  amain. 

To  say  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 

Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

[Exit  Buckingham 
York.  O  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 

Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge, 

The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth, 

Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those  | 

That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys. 

Enter  Edward  and  Richard  Flantagenet,  with  Forces^  at  j 
one  side  ;  at  the  other,  with  Forces  also,  Old  Clifford ' 
and  his  Son. 

See,  where  they  come :  I  '11  warrant  they  '11  make  it  good  i 
Q.  Mar.  And  here  comes  Clifford,  to  deny  their  bail  I 
Clif.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the  king ! 

[Kneek 
York.  I  thank  thee,  Clifford  :  say,  what  news  with  thee: 

Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look : 

We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford,  kneel  again ; 

For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 
Clif.  This  is  my  king,  York  :  I  do  not  mistake ; 

But  thou  mistak'st  me  much  to  think  I  do. — 

To  Bedlam  with  him  !  is  the  man  grown  mad? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  Clifford ;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious  humoui 

Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 
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Clip.  He  is  a  traitor :  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Q.  Mar.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey  : 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 

York.  Will  you  not,  sons  ? 

Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve. 

Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons  shall. 

Clip.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we  here  I 

York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so ; 
I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, 
That  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell-lurking  curs  : 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

Drums,     Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury ^  with  Forces, 

Clip.  Are  these  thy  bears  ?  we  '11  bait  thy  bears  to  death, 
And  manacle  the  b^ar-ward  in  their  chains. 
If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

Rich.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  overweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 
Who,  being  suffered  with  the  bear's  fell  paw. 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cry'd : 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  Lord  Warwick. 

Clip.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  lump. 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape ! 

York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

Clip.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  burn  yourselves. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot  to  bow  ?— 
Old  Salisbury, — shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  ! — 
What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian, 
And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ? 
O  !  where  is  faith  ?  O  !  where  is  loyalty  ? 
If  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  head, 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ? — 
Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 
And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  ? 
Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it  ? 
For  shame  !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 
That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  aga^        . 
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Sal.  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  with  myself 
The  tide  of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 
And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

K.  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto  me  ? 

Sal.  I  have. 

K.  Hen.  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for  such  an  oath? 

Sal.  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 
Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity, 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony. 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  customed  right, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

Q.  Mar.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm  himself. 

York.  Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friends  thou  hast, 
I  am  resolved  for  death  or  dignity. 

Clif.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove  true. 

War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed  and  dream  again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif.  I  am  resolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  storm 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day  ; 
And  that  I  '11  write  upon  thy  burgonet, 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  badge. 

War.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's  crest, 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff. 
This  day  I  '11  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shows 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm,) 
Even  to,  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Clif.  And  from  thy  burgonet  I  '11  rend  thy  bear, 
And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt. 
Despite  the  bear-ward  that  protects  the  bear. 

Y.  Clif.  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father. 
To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  complices. 

Rich.  Fie !  charity  !  for  shame  !  speak  not  in  spite, 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night. 

Y.  Clif.  Foul  stigmatic,  that 's  more  than  thou  can'sttell. 

Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you  '11  surely  sup  in  hell. 

^Exeunt  severally. 
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Scene  II. 

Saint  Albans, 
Alarums:  Excursions,     Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  *t  is  Warwick  calls : 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear, 
Now,  when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm, 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me  I 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 

Enter  York, 
How  now,  my  noble  lord  ?  what,  all  afoot  ? 
VoRK.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my  steed ; 
But  match  to  match  I  have  encountered  him. 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well. 

Enter  Clifford, 
War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
VoRK.  Hold,  Warwick  !  seek  thee  out  some  other  chase. 

For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 
War.  Then,  nobly,  York ;  't  is  for  a  crown  thou  fight'st. — 

As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day. 

It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd.  {Exit, 

Clip.  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York?  why  dost  thou  pause  ? 
York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be  in  love, 

But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 
Clip.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem, 

But  that 't  is  shown  ignobly  and  in  treason. 
VoRK.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  sword, 

As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it. 
Clip.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both  ! — 
VoRK.  A  dreadful  lay  !     Address  thee  instantly. 
Clip.  La  Jin  couronne  les  ceuvres, 

[They  fight,  and  Clifford  falls  and  dies, 
VoRK.  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for  thou  art  still. 

Peace  with  his  soul,  Heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will !      [Exit, 

Enter  Young  Clifford, 
V,  Clip.  Shame  and  confusion  !  all  is  on  the^rout : 
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Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 
Where  it  should  guard.     O  war !  thou  son  of  hell, 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance  ! — Let  no  soldier  fly : 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love ;  nor  he  that  loves  himself 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance. 
The  name  of  valour. — [Seeing  his  father^ s  3ody.] 

O  !  let  the  vile  world  end 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 
Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast. 
Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease  ! — Wast  thou  ordain'd,  dear  father, 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  age, 
And,  in  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ? — Even  at  this  sight 
My  heart  is  turn'd  to  stone :  and  while  't  is  mine, 
It  shall  be  stony.     York  not  our  old  men  spares ;        ! 
No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire ; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax. 
Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity : 
Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 
Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it, 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did : 
In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. 
Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house : 

[Taking  up  the  body 
As  did  iEneas  old  Anchises  bear. 
So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders ; 
But  then  ^Eneas  bare  a  living  load. 
Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  \E3dl 

Enter  Richard  Plantagenet  and  Somerset^  fighting, 
Somerset  is  killed. 

Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there ; — 
For,  underneath  an  ale-house'  paltry  sign. 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death. 
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Sword,  hold  thy  temper ;  heart,  be  wrathful  still : 
Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill.  [Exit. 

Alarums :  Excursions,     Enter  King  Henry ^  Queen 
Margaret^  and  others^  retreating, 

Q.  Mar.  Away,  my  lord  !  you  are  slow :  for  shame,  away  ! 

K.  Hen.  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens?  good  Margaret, 
stay. 

Q.  Mar.  What  are  you  made  of?  you  '11  nor  fight  nor  fly ; 
Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence, 
To  give  the  enemy  way,  and  to  secure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

{Alarum  afar  off. 
If  you  be  ta*en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 
Of  all  our  fortunes  ;  but  if  we  haply  scape 
(As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  neglect). 
We  shall  to  London  get,  where  you  are  lov'd, 
And  where  this  breach  now  in  our  fortunes  made 
May  readily  be  stopp'd. 

Enter  Young  Clifford, 

Y.  Clif.  But  that  my  heart 's  on  future  mischief  set, 
I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly ; 
But  fly  you  must :  uncurable  discomfit 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts. 
Away,  for  your  relief !  and  we  will  live 
To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give. 
Away,  my  lord,  away  !  \Exeunt, 

Scene  III. 

Eields  near  Saint  Albans, 

Alarum:  Retreat,  Flourish ;  then  enter  York,  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers^  with  drum  and 
colours, 

York.  Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him  ? 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time. 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth. 
Repairs  him  with  occasion  ?     This  happy  day 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 
If  Salisbury  be  lost  ,,^,  ,y  Google 
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Rich,  My  noble  father, 

Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse, 
Three  times  bestrid  him ;  thrice  I  led  him  oif, 
Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act : 
But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him ; 
And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house, 
So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Salisbury, 

Sal.  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou  fought  to-day; 
By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — I  thank  you,  Richard : 
God  knows  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live ; 
And  it  hath  pleased  Him,  that  three  times  to-day 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 
Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have : 
'T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled, 
Being  opposites  of  such. repairing  nature. 

York.  I  know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ; 
For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament :  I 

Let  us  pursue  him  ere  the  writs  go  forth. —  ; 

What  says  Lord  Warwick?  shall  we  after  them? 

War.  After  them  ?  nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 
Now,  by  my  faith,  lords,  't  was  a  glorious  day : 
Saint  Alban's  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  etemis'd  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  ! — and  to  London  all  ] 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befall !        [Exeunt 
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Dramatis  PERsoNiB. 

King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Son. 

Lewis  XI.,  King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Somerset, 

Duke  of  Exeter, 

Earl  of  Oxford, 

Earl  of  Northumberland, 

Earl  of  Westmoreland, 

Lord  Clifford, 

Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York. 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  King\ 

Edward  IV., 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  )  His  Sons. 

George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Richard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  "i 

Marquess  of  Montague, 
Earl  of  Warwick, 
Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Lord  Hastings, 
Lord  Stafford, 

n^  S'sri  t "-'-  -  *^  ^"'^^  "^^-"^ 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  Youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  Brother  to  Lady  Grey. 

Sir  William  Stanley. 

Sir  John  Montgomery. 

Sir  John  Somerville. 

Tutor  to  Rutland.      Mayor  of  York.     Lieutenant  of  the 

Tower.     A  Nobleman.     Two  Keepers.     A  Huntsman. 

A  Son  that  has  killed  his  Father.     A  Father  that  has 

killed  his  Son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  Sister  to  the  French  Queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and  King 
Edward,  Messengers,  Watchmen,  &c. 

Scene — During  part  of  the  Third  Act,  in  France  ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  Play,  in  England.  ^ 
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KING    HENRY   VI 

PART   III 

ACT   FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

London.     The  Parliament  House. 

Drums,  Some  Soldiers  of  York's  party  break  in.  Tkn 
enter  the  Duke  of  York,  Edward,  Richard^  Norfolk 
Montague,  Warwick,  and  others,  with  white  roses  in 
their  hats. 

War.  I  wonder  how  the  king  escap'd  our  hands. 

York.  While  we  pursued  the  horsemen  of  the  north, 
He  sHly  stole  away,  and  left  his  men : 
Whereat  the  great  Lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 
Cheer'd  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himself, 
Lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

Edw.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Is  either  slain  or  wounded  dangerously : 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow ; 
That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

[Showing  his  bloody  swori 

Mont.  [To  York,  showing  his^  And,  brother,  here's  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire's  blood, 
Whom  I  encounter'd  as  the  battles  join'd. 

Rich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I  did. 

[Throwing  down  the  Duke  of  Somerset s  h^al 

York.  Richard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my  sons. — 
But,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  Lord  of  Somerset  ? 

Norf.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt ! 

Rich.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  King  Henry's  head. 

War.  And  so  do  I. — Victorious  Prince  of  York, 
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Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 

Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 

I  vow  by  Heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 

This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king, 

And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York ; 

For  this  is  thine,  and  not  King  Henry's  heirs'. 
York.  Assist  me  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I  will ; 

For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 
NoRF.  We  '11  all  assist  you ;  he  that  flies  shall  die. 
York.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk.— Stay  by  me,  my  lords : — 

And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 
War.  And  when  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no  violence, 

Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  perforce. 

[T/ie  Soldiers  retire, 
York.  The  queen  this  day  here  holds  her  parliament, 

But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council. 

By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Rich.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let 's  stay  within  this  house. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  call'd. 

Unless  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  be  king. 

And  bashful  Henry  deposed,  whose  cowardice 

Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies. 
York.  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords ;  be  resolute ; 

I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 
War.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best, 

The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 

Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 

1 11  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares. — 

Resolve  thee,  Richard :  claim  the  English  crown. 

[  Warwick  leads  York  to  the  throne^ 
who  seats  himself. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry ^  Clifford^  Northumberland^ 
Westmoreland^  Exeter^  and  others  with  red  roses  in 
their  hats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel  sits, 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state  !  belike  he  means, 
Backed  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer. 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father, — 
And  thine,  Lord  Clifford;  and  you  both  have  vow'd 

revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  favourites,  and  his  friend^le 
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North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens  be  reveng'd  on  me ! 
Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in  steeL 
West.  What !  shall  we  suffer  this  ?  let 's  pluck  him  down: 

My  heart  for  anger  bums,  I  cannot  brook  it. 
K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he : 

He  durst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  liv'd. 

My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 

Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 
North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin  :  be  it  so. 
K.  Hen.  Ah  !  know  you  not  the  city  favours  them. 

And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 
ExE.  But  when  the  duke  is  slain  they  '11  quickly  fly. 
K.  Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's  heart, 
.   To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house ! 

Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats, 

Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. 

[T/iey  advance  to  the  Duh 

Thou  factious  Duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne. 

And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet ; 

I  am  thy  sovereign. 
York.  I  am  thine. 

ExE.  For  shame !  come  down  :  he  made  thee  Duke  ol 

York. 
York.  'T  was  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was. 
ExE.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
War.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown, 

In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 
Clif.  Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  natural  king  ? 
War.  True,  Clifford ;  and  that 's  Richard,  Duke  of  York 
K.  Hen.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my  throne? 
York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so.     Content  thyself. 
War.  Be  Duke  of  Lancaster :  let  him  be  king. 
West.  He  is  both  king  and  Duke  of  Lancaster ; 

And  that  the  Lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 
War.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.     You  forget 

That  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field. 

And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 

March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 
North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my  grief; 

And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 
West.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons, 

Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  I  '11  have  more  lives 
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Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 
Clif.  Urge  it  no  more ;  lest  that  instead  of  words 

I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger, 

As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir. 
War.  Poor  Clifford  !  how  I  scorn  his  worthless  threats. 
York.  Will  you  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 

If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
K.  Hen.  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the  crown  ? 

Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  Duke  of  York ; 

Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 

Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop, 

And  seized  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 
War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith  thou  hast  lost  it  all. 
K.  Hen.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I : 

When  I  was  crown'd  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 
Rich.  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  methinks,  you  lose. 

Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 
Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so :  set  it  on  your  head. 
Mont.  [To   York,]  Good  brother,  as   thou   lov'st  and 
honour'st  arms, 

Let 's  fight  it  out  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 
Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king  will  fly. 
York.  Sons,  peace ! 

K.  Hen.  Peace  thou,  and  give  King  Henry  leave  to  speak. 
War.  Plantagenet  shall  speak  first :  hear  him,  lords ; 

And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too. 

For  he  that  interrupts  him  shall  not  live. 
K.  Hen.  Think'st  thou  that  I  will  leave  my  kingly  throne, 

Wherein  my  grandsire  and  my  father  sat  ? 

No :  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 

Ay,  and  their  colours — often  borne  in  France, 

And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow, — 

Shall  be  my  winding  sheet. — Why  faint  you,  lords  ? 

My  title 's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 
War.  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  Fourth  by  conquest  got  the  crown. 
York.  'T  was  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
K.  Hen.  [Aside,]  I  know  not  what  to  say :  my  title's 
weak. — 

Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ? 
VoRK.  What  then  ? 
K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king  ;oQ\e 
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For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 

Resigned  the  crown  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 

Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 
York.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sovereign, 

And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 
War.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrained, 

Think  you  't  were  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ? 
ExE.  No ;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown 

But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 
K.  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  Duke  of  Exeter  ? 
ExE.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 
York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and  answer  not? 
ExE.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful  king. 
K.  Hen.  [Aside.]  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him. 
North.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay'st, 

Think  not  that  Henry  shall  be  so  depos'd. 
War.  Depos'd  he  shall  be  in  despite  of  all. 
North.  Thou  art  deceived  :  't  is  not  thy  southern  power, 

Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, — 

Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud,— 

Can  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 
Clif.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong. 

Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence : 

May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive, 

Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father ! 
K.  Hen.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my  heart  1 
York.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown. 

What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 
War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  Duke  of  York, 

Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men. 

And  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits, 

Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[jffe  stamps  with  his  foot,  and  the  Soldun 
show  themselves. 
K.  Hen.  My  Lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me  but  one  word. 

Let  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  as  king. 
York.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine  heirs, 

And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st. 
K.  Hen.  I  am  content :  Richard  Plantagenet, 

Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 
Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your  son! 
War.  What  good  is  this  to  England,  and  himself! 
West.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  HenrjJi^ 
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Dlif.  How  hast  thou  injur'd  both  thyself  and  us  ! 

^Vest.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 

SToRTH.  Nor  I. 

Z^LiF.  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  queen  these  news. 

West.  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate  king, 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed  ! 

Clif.  In  dreadful  war  may'st  thou  be  overcome, 
Or  live  in  peace  abandoned  and  despis'd ! 

[Exeunt  Northumberland^  Clifford^ 
and  Westmoreland, 

War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them  not. 

ExE.  They  seek  revenge,  and  therefore  will  not  yield. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter ! 

War.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen.  Not  for  myself.  Lord  Warwick,  but  my  son, 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live, 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 
And  neither  by  treason  nor  hostility 
To  seek  to  put  me  down  and  reign  thyself. 

York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take  and  will  perform. 

[Coming from  the  throne. 

War.  Longlive  King  Henry! — Plantagenet,  embrace  him. 

K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  forward  sons ! 

York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconcil'd. 

ExE.  Accurs'd  be  he  that  seeks  to  make  them  foes  \ 

[Sennet,     The  Lords  come  forward, 

York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord  :  1 11  to  my  castle. 

War.  And  1 11  keep  London  with  my  soldiers. 

NoRF.  And  I  to  Norfolk  with  my  followers. 

Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea  from  whence  I  came. 

[Exeunt  York  and  his  Sons^  Warwick^  Norfolk^ 
Montague^  Soldier s^  and  Attendants, 

K.  Hen.  And  I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  to  the  court 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

ExE.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  bewray  her 
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I  '11  steal  away. 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me :  I  will  follow  thee. 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ? 
Ah,  wretched  man !  would  I  had  died  a  maid. 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son, 
Seeing  thou  hast  proved  so  unnatural  a  father ! 
Hath  he  deserved  to  lose  his  birthright  thus  ? 
Hadst  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I, 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once. 
Or  nourished  him,  as  I  did  with  my  blood, 
Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood  there, 
Rather  than  have  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir, 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me. 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 

K.  Hen.  Pardon    me,    Margaret; — ^pardon    me,    sweet 
son  : — 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  enforced  me. 

Q.  Mar.  Enforc'd  thee !  art  thou  king,  and  wilt  be  forc'd? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.     Ah,  timorous  wretch ! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me, 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre. 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 
Warwick  is  chancellor  and  the  Lord  of  Calais ; 
Stern  Falconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas ; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe  ?  such  safety  finds 
The  trembling  lamb  environed  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman, 
The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes, 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act; 
But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour : 
And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself 
Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 
Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed, 
Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 
The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread ; 
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And  spread  they  shall  be,  to  thy  foul  disgrace 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 
Thus  do  I  leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let 's  away  : 
Our  army  is  ready ;  come,  we  '11  after  them. 

K..  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  speak, 

3.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already :  get  thee 
gone. 

[L.  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with  me? 

3.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 

Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the  field, 
I  '11  see  your  grace ;  till  then,  I  '11  follow  her. 

3.  Mar.  Come,  son,  away  !  we  may  not  linger  thus. 

[Exeunt  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince, 

K^.  Hen.  Poor  queen  !  how  love  to  me  and  to  her  son 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage  ! 
Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke. 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  cost  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son  ! 
The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my  heart : 
I  '11  write  unto  them  and  entreat  them  fair. — 
Come,  cousin ;  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 

ExE.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all.     \Exeunt 

Scene  II. 

A  Room  in  Sandal  Castle^  near   Wakefield, 

Enter  Edward^  Richard^  and  Montague. 

R.ICH.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me  leave. 
Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
VIONT.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York, 

iToRK.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother,  at  a  strife? 

What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  first  ? 
Edw.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 
i^ORK.  About  what  ? 
Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace  and  us ; 

The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 
i^ORK.  Mine,  boy  ?  not  till  King  Henry  be  dead. 
Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life  or  death. 
Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now :     . 
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By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

York.  I  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly  reign* 

Edw.  But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be  broken  : 
I  would  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 

Rich.  No  ;  God  forbid  your  grace  should  be  forsworn. 

York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

Rich.  I  '11  prove  the  contrary,  if  you  '11  hear  me  speak 

York.  Thou  canst  not,  son  :  it  is  impossible. 

Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment  being  not  took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate. 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears : 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place ; 
Then,  seeing  't  was  he  that  made  you  to  depose^ 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous.  I 

Therefore,  to  arms.     And,  father,  do  but  think 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown,  [ 

Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium,  , 

And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy.  | 

Why  do  we  linger  thus  ?     I  cannot  rest  , 

Until  the  white  rose  that  I  wear  be  dyed 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart  i 

York.  Richard,  enough  :  I  will  be  king,  or  die- 
Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently. 
And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. — 
Thou,  Richard,  shalt  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. — 
You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  Lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentish  men  will  willingly  rise : 
In  them  I  trust ;  for  they  are  soldiers, 
Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. — 
While  you  are  thus  employed,  what  resteth  more 
But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise. 
And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift. 
Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

But  stay. — What  news  ?     Why  com'st  thou  in  such  post? 
Mess.  The  queen  with  all  the  northern  earls  and  lords 
Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle. 
She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord.  ^  j^ 
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V^ORK.  Ay,  with  my  sword.     What  I  think'st  thou  that 
we  fear  them  ? — 
Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me ; 
My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London : 
Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king. 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves, 
And  trust  not  simple  Henry  nor  his  oaths. 

Mont.  Brother,  I  go ;  I  '11  win  them,  fear  it  not : 
And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.  [Exit 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer, 

York.  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine  uncles, 
You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

Sir  John.  She  shall  not  need,  we  '11  meet  her  in  the  field. 

York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men? 

Rich.  Ay,  with  fiwe  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman  *s  general ;  what  should  we  fear  ? 

[A  march  afar  off, 

Edw.  I  hear  their  drums  :  let 's  set  our  men  in  order. 
And  issue  forth  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 

York.  Five  men  to  twenty ! — though  the  odds  be  great, 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 
Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 
Whenas  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one : 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success  ? 

\Alarum,     Exeunt, 

Scene  III. 

Plains  near  Sandal  Castle, 

Alarums :  Excursions,     Enter  Rutland  and  his  Tutor, 

Rut.  Ah !  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their  hands  ? 
Ah,  tutor !  look  where  bloody  Clifford  comes. 

Enter  Clifford  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away :  thy  priesthood  saves  thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke, 
Whose  father  slew  my  father,  he  shall  die. 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Tut.  Ah,  Clifford !  murder  not  this  innocent  child, 

Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[^Exit,  forced  off  by  Soldiers, 
Clif.  How  now !  is  he  dead  already  ?     Or  is  it  fear 

That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ?     I  '11  ojDen  them. 
Rut.  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 

That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws ; 

And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey. 

And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. — 

Ah,  gentle  Clifford  !  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 

And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look. 

Sweet  Clifford  !  hear  me  speak  before  I  die : 

I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath ; 

Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 
Clif.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy  :  my  father's  blood 

Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words  should  enter. 
Rut.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again  : 

He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 
Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives  and  thine 

Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  rre. 

No,  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 

And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 

It  could  not  slake  mine  ire  nor  ease  my  heart. 

The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 

Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 

And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line 

And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 

Therefore —  [^Lifting  his  hand. 

Rut.  O  !  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death. — 

To  thee  I  pray  :  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me ! 
Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 
Rut.  I  never  did  thee  harm  :  why  wilt  thou  slay  me  ? 
Clif.  Thy  father  hath. 
Rut.  But 't  was  ere  I  was  born. 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me. 

Lest,  in  revenge  thereof,  sith  God  is  just. 

He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 

Ah  !  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days ; 

And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence. 

Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 
Clif.  No  cause  ? 

Thy  father  slew  my  father :  therefore,  die.    \Stcibs  Mnu 
^  UT.  Di  faciant  laudis  summa  sit  ista  iucB  I  \Di£S 
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Clip.  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Plaiitagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood,  cleaving  to  my  blade, 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood, 
Congeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both.  [Exii^. 

Scene  IV. 

Tk€  Same, 

Alarum,     Enter  York. 

York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  field : 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind, 
Or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 
My  sons — God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them : 
But  this  I  know,  they  have  demean'd  themselves 
Like  men  born  to  renown,  by  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 
And  thrice  cried, — *  Courage,  father  !  fight  it  out ! ' 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 
With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him  : 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried, — '  Charge  1  and  give  no  foot  of  ground  1 ' 
And  cried, — *  A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb ! 
A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  ! ' 
With  this  we  charged  again ;  but,  out,  alas ! 
We  bodg'd  again :  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide. 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

\A  short  alarum  within. 
Ah,  hark !  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue ; 
And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury ; 
And  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fury. 
The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret^  Clifford^  Northumberland^ 
the  young  Prince^  and  Soldiers, 

Come,  bloody  Clifford, — rough  Northumberland, — 

I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage. 

I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shql^^ed  by  Google 
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North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet 

Clip.  Ay,  to  such  mercy  as  his  ruthless  arm 
With  downright  payment  showed  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaethon  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick. 

York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all ; 
And  in  that  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 
Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with. 
Why  come  you  not  ? — what !  multitudes,  and  fear  ? 

Clif.  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no  further ; 
So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives, 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York.  O  Clifford  !  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 
And  in  thy  thought  o'errun  my  former  time ; 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face. 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with  cowardice 
Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ere  this. 

Clif.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word. 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one.    [Draws 

Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford  !  for  a  thousand  causes 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life. — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  speak  thou,  Northumberland. 

North.  Hold,  Clifford  !  do  not  honour  him  so  much 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart. 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin, 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth. 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages, 
And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

[T/iey  lay  hands  on  York,  who  struggles. 

Clif.  Ay,  ay :  so  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin. 

North.  So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net. 

[  York  is  taken  prisoner, 

York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquer'd  booty ; 
So  true  men  yield  with  robbers  so  o'ermatch'd. 

North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done  unto  him  now? 

Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northumberland, 
Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here, 
That  raught  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms, 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand. — 
What !  was  it  you  that  would  be  England's  king  ? 
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Was 't  you  that  reveird  in  our  parliament, 

And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent  ? 

Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  ? 

The  wanton  Edward  and  the  lusty  George  ? 

And  Where's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 

Dicky  your  boy,  that,  with  his  grumbling  voice, 

Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 

Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 

Look,  York  :  I  stain'd  this  napkin  with  the  blood 

That  valiant  Clifford  with  his  rapier's  point 

Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy ; 

And  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 

I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 

Alas,  poor  York  !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 

I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 

I  pr'ythee  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York : 

What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch'd  thine  entrails 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 

Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thou  shouldst  be  mad ; 

And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 

Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance. 

Thou  wouldst  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport ; 

York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown. — 

A  crown  for  York  ! — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him. — 

Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. — 

[Putting  a  paper  crown  on  his  head. 

Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king. 

Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  King  Henry's  chair ; 

And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. — 

But  how  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet 

Is  crown  'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 

As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king 

Till  our  King  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death. 

And  will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory. 

And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem. 

Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 

O  !  '  tis  a  fault  too  too  unpardonable. — 

Off  with  the  crown ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head  ! 

And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead. 
Clif.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  stay ;  let 's  hear  the  orisons  he  makes. 
York.  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse   than  wolves  of 
France ;  oigt^ed  by  Google 
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Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth ! 

How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 

To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 

Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates  ! 

But  that  thy  face  is,  visor-like,  unchanging, 

Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 

I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush : 

To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  derived, 

Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 
shameless. 

Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  King  of  Naples, 

Of  both  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 

Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 

Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult  ? 

It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen ; 

Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified, 

That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death. 

'T  is  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud  ; 

But,  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small. 

'T  is  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admir'd  ; 

The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at. 

'T  is  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine  ; 

The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 

As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us. 

Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion. 

O  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide ! 

How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child, 

To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal. 

And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 

Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Bidd'st  thou  me  rage  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy  wish ; 

Would'st  have  me  weep  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy  will 

For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers, 

And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins. 

These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies,  ' 

And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death 

'Gainst   thee,    fell   Cliflbrd,    and   thee,   false    French  | 
woman. 
North.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move  me  so         I 

That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears.  ' 

York.  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
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Would  not  have  touch'd,  would  not  have  stain'd  with 

blood ; 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
O,  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears ! 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy, 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this ; 
And  if  thou  telFst  the  heavy  story  right, 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears, 
And  say, — *  Alas  !  it  was  a  piteous  deed.' — 
There,  take  the  crown,  and  with  the  crown  my  curse, 
And  in  thy  need  such  comfort  come  to  thee 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand  I — 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world ; 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads  ! 

North.  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all  my  kin, 
I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him. 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q.  Mar.  What!  weeping-ripe,  my  Lord  Northumberland? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all, 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

Clif.  Here's  for  my  oath ;  here's  for  my  father's  death. 

[Sfaddin^  him, 

Q.  Mar.  And  here 's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted  king. 

[Stabbing  him, 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  ! 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out  thee. 

[Dies, 

Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  gates  : 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York. 

Flourish,     Exeunt, 

ACT  SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in  Herefordshire, 

A  March.    Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  with  their  Poiver 

Edw.  I  wonder  how  our  princely  father  'scap'd ; 
Or  whether  he  be  'scap'd  away  or  no 
From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit^ole 
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Had  he  been  ta*en,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 
Or  had  he  'scap'd,  methinks  we  should  have  heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. — 
How  fares  my  brother  ?  why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy  until  I  be  resolved 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about, 
And  watch'd  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 
Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat ; 
Or  as  a  bear,  encompass'd  round  with  dogs. 
Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry. 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof  and  bark  at  him. 
So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 
So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father : 
Methinks  't  is  prize  enough  to  be  his  son. 
See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun : 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth. 
Trimmed  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love ! 

Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns  ? 

Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun, 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds. 
But  severed  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable  : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun ! 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

Edw.  'T  is  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never  heard  of. 
I  think  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field, 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds. 
Should  notwithstanding  join  our  lights  together, 
And  over-shine  the  earth  as  this  the  world. 
Whatever  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair-shining  suns. 

Rich.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters :  by  your  leave  I  speak  it 
You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 

ogle 
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Mess.  Ah !  one  that  was  a  woful  looker-on, 
Whenas  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain, 
Your  princely  father  and  my  loving  lord. 
Edw.  O,  speak  no  more  !  for  I  have  heard  too  much. 
R-iCH.  Say  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 
S/Less.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 
And  stood  against  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks  that  would  have  entered  Troy. 
But  Hercules  himself  must  peld  to  odds ; 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe. 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdued ; 
But  only  slaughtered  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford  and  the  queen, 
Who  crowned  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite ; 
Laugh'd  in  his  face ;  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept. 
The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain : 
And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
They  set  the  same ;  and  there  it  doth  remain. 
The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 
^Dw.  Sweet  Duke  of  York  !  our  prop  to  lean  upon, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay. 
O  Clifford  !  boisterous  Clifford  !  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry ; 
And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquished  him. 
For,  hand  to  hand,  he  would  have  vanquished  thee. 
Now,  my  souFs  palace  is  become  a  prison : 
Ah !  would  she  break  from  hence,  that  this  my  body 
Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest  1 
For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again, 
Never,  O  !  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 
LiCH.  I  cannot  weep,  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart : 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burden ; 
For  selfsame  wind  that  I  should  speak  withal 
Is  kindling  coals  that  fire  all  my  breast, 
And  bum  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would  quench 
To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief : 
Tears,  then,  for  babes ;  blows  and  revenge  for  me ! — 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name,  I  *11  venge  thy  death,    t 
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Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it 
Edw.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with  thee ; 

His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 
Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird, 

Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun : 

For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  say ; 

Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March,     Enter  Warwick  and  Montague^  with 
their  Army 

War.  How  now,  fair  lords?    What  fare?  what  news  abroad? 

Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should  recount 
Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliverance 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told, 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds. 

0  valiant  lord !  the  Duke  of  York  is  slain. 
Edw.  O  Warwick  !  Warwick  !  that  Plantagenet, 

Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption, 
Is  by  the  stern  Lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 
War.  Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news  in  tears, 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  sith  then  befallen. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought, 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest  gasp, 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  depart. 

I,  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 

Muster'd  my  soldiers,  gather'd  flocks  of  friends, 

And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought, 

March'd  towards  Saint  Albans  to  intercept  the  queen,    j 

Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along ; 

For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised. 

That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 

To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament. 

Touching  King  Henry's  oath  and  your  succession. 

Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Albans  meet. 

Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought ; 

But  whether  't  was  the  coldness  of  the  king, 

Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen, 

That  robb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  heated  spleen. 

Or  whether  't  was  report  of  her  success. 

Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 

Who  thunders  to  his  captives  blood  and  death, 
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I  cannot  judge :  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went ; 
Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
Or  like  an  idle  thresher  with  a  flail, — 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 
I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause. 
With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards  : 
But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight. 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day ; 
So  that  we  fled  :  the  king  unto  the  queen ; 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you ; 
For  in  the  marches  here  we  heard  you  were, 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

Edw.  Where  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle  Warwick  ? 
And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  England  ? 

War.  Some  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with  the  soldiers ; 
And  for  your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt.  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 

Rich.  'T  was  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick  fled : 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost  thou  hear ; 
For  thou  shalt  know  this  strong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head, 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist, 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Rich.  I  know  it  well.  Lord  Warwick ;  blame  me  not : 
'T  is  love  I  bear  thy  glories  makes  me  speak. 
But  in  this  troublous  time  what 's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel, 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns, 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say — Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

War.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek  you  out, 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.     The  proud  insulting  queen. 
With  Clifford  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather  many  more  proud  birds^        j 
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Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession, 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone, 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath  and  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster : 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong. 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself, 
With  all  the  triends  that  thou,  brave  Earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
Will  but  amount  to  five-and-twenty  thousand, 
Why,  Via  !  to  London  will  we  march  amain. 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds. 
And  once  again  cry  *  Charge  !  upon  our  foes  ! ' 
But  never  once  again  turn  back  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now  methinks  I  hear  great  Warwick  speak. 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day 
That  cries  '  Retire,'  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 

Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean  ; 
And  when  thou  fail'st,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour  !) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  Heaven  forfend ! 

War.  No  longer  Earl  of  March,  but  Duke  of  York  : 
The  next  degree  is  England's  royal  throne ; 
For  King  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaimed 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along ; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward, — valiant  Richard, — Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown. 
But  sound  the  trumpets  and  about  our  task. 

Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard  as  steel, 
As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds, 
I  come  to  pierce  it,  or  to  give  thee  mine. 

Edw.  Then  strike  up,  drums ! — God  and  Saint  George 
for  us ! 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

War.  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Mess.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by  me. 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host  j 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 

War.  Why  then  it  sorts :  brave  warriors,  let 's  away. 

\jKxeunl 
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Scene  II. 

Before  York, 

Flourish,  Enter  King  Henry^  Queen  Margaret^  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Clijford,  and  Northumberland^  with 
drums  and  trumpets, 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town  of  York. 

Yonder 's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy 

That  sought  to  be  encompass'd  with  your  crown ; 

Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear*  their 
wrack : 

To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 

Withhold  revenge,  dear  God  :  't  is  not  my  fault. 

Nor»wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 
Clif.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 

And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 

To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 

Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 

Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 

Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 

Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  ? 

Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 

The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 

And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown ; 

Thou  smiling  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows  : 

He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 

And  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire ; 

Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son, 

Didst  peld  consent  to  disinherit  him, 

Which  argu'd  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 

Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young ; 

And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 

Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 

Who  hath  not  seen  them,  even  with  those  wings 

Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  with  fearful  flight. 

Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  nest. 

Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 

For  shame,  my  liege  !  make  them  your  precedent 

Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 

Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fauU, 
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And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, — 

*  What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire  got, 

My  careless  father  fondly  gave  away/ 

Ah  !  what  a  shame  were  this  !     Look  on  the  boy ; 

And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 

Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 

To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 

K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the  orator, 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ? 
I  '11  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind ; 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more ; 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate  t 

As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 
Ah,  cousin  York  !  would  thy  best  friends  did  know 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits :  our  foes  axe  nigh, 
And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint 
You  promised  knighthood  to  our  forward  son ; 
Unsheathe  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently. — 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  lesson, — Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
I  '11  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness  : 
For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  Duke  of  York  % 
And  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  march  along. 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him. 
Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Clif.  I  would  your  highness  would  depart  the  field : 
The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our  fortune. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  that 's  my  fortune  too  ;  therefore  I  'II  stay. 
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North.  Be  it  with  resolution  then  to  fight. 
Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords, 

And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence. 

Unsheathe  your  sword,  good  father:  cry,  'Saint  George!' 

March,     Enter  Edward^  George^  Richard^  Warwick^ 
•     Norfolk^  Montague^  and  Soldiers, 

Edw.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry,  wilt  thou  kneel  for  grace. 

And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head, 

Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy ! 

Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 

Before  thy  sovereign  and  thy  lawful  king  ? 
Edw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee ; 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent ; 

Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke :  for,  as  I  hear. 

You,  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown, 

Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament, 

To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 
Clif.  And  reason  too  : 

Who  should  succeed  the  father  but  the  son  ? 
Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher  ? — O  !  I  cannot  speak. 
Clif.  Ay,  crook-back ;  here  I  stand,  to  answer  thee, 

Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 
Rich.  'T  was  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,  was  it  not  ? 
Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 
Rich.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the  fight. 
War.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield  the  crown  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  Warwick !  dare 
you  speak  ? 

When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Albans  last. 

Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 
War.  Then  't  was  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  't  is  thine. 
Clif.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 
War.  'T  was  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove  me  thence. 
North.  No,  nor  your  manhood  that  durst  make  you  stay. 
Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently. 

Break  off  the  parley ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 

The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 

Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif.  I  slew  thy  father  :  calVst  thou  him  a  child? 

Rich.  Ay,  like  a  dastard  and  a  treacherous  coward, 

As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland :    t 
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But  ere  sunset  I  '11  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 

K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and  hear  roe 
speak. 

Q.  Mar.  Defy  them  then,  or  else  hold  close  thy  lips 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue  : 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileged  to  speak. 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound  that  bred  this  meeting  here, 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words ;  therefore  be  still. 

Rich.  Then,  executioner,  unsheathe  thy  sword. 
By  Him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolved 
That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

Edw.  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right  or  no  ? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day 
That  ne'er  shall  dine  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 

War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head  ; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

Prince.  If  that  be  right  which  Warwick  says  is  right, 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  everything  is  right. 

Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother  stands ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 

Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire  nor  dam  ; 
But  like  a  foul  misshapen  stigmatic, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 
As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples  hid  with  English  gilt, 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
(As  if  a  channel  should  be  call'd  the  sea,) 
Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-bom  heart  ? 

Edw.  a  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns, 
To  make  this  shameless  callat  know  herself. 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 
Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus ; 
And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 
By  that  false  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 
His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 
And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  Dauphin  stoop; 
And  had  he  match'd  according  to  his  state, 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day ; 
But  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed. 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal-day, 
Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him, 
That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
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And  heaped  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broaeh'd  this  tumult  but  thy  pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  oujf  title  still  had  slept, 
And  we,  in  pity: of  the  gentle  king^.  . 

Had  slipped  our  claim  until  another  agcw 

Geo.  But  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  .made  thy  spring, 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase,  : 

We  set  the  axe  to.  thy  usurping  root  ; 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves, 
Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 
We  '11  never  leave  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down, 
Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods.   ; 

Edw.  And  in  this  resolutiort  I  defy  thee; 
Not  willing  any  longer  confereincey 
Since  thou  deniest  the  gentle  king  to  speak. — 
Sound  trumpets  ! — let  our  bloody  colours  wave ! 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 

Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward.     . 

Edw.  No,  wrangling  woman ;  we  'U  no  longer  stay ; 
These  words  will,  cost  ten  thousand  lives  this  day. 

.      ,  ,  [Exeunt. 

.    Scene  III. 

•    A  Ineld'of  Battltnear  Towtan, 

Alarums :  Epccursions.     Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Forspent  with. toil^  as  rumners  with  a. race,  \ 

I  lay  me  down.aljttte  while  to  breathe; 
For  strokes  receiv.  dj  and  many  blows  repaid,   .         ■ .' 
Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength, ' 
And,  spite  of  apite,.n«ed$.  must  I  rest  awhile* .    :  .      / 

Enter  Edward^  running,  .  .  ^ 

Edw.  Smile,  gentle^  Heavan,  -  or  atrike, ;  ungentle  deftth  !  > 
For  this  world. frowns,: and. Eidwa|rd'&  stun  is  clowd^d.  ( 
War.  How  now,  my  lord  ?  what  hap.  ?  what  hope  of  good  r 

^  Enter  George.  .■       •        .  'i 

Geo.  Our  hap  is  lost,  our  hope  tojit  3ad  despair: 
Our  ranks  are  broke*  and  ruin  foUpwa.^s^    , 
What  counsel  give  you  ?  whither- sh^}!  we  fly  ? 
Edw.  Bootless  is  flight  \  they  follow  us  with  wings; 
And  weak  we  axe,  and  cannot  shun  pursuits       . 
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Enter  Richards 

Rich.  Ah,  Warwick !  why  hast  thou  withdrawn  thyself? 
Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 

-  Broached  with  th€  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance ; 
And  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  he  criedj 
Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, 
*  Warwick,  revenge  !  brother,  revenge  hiy  death  ! ' 
So,  underneath  the  belly  of  theiir  steeds, 
That  stainM  their  fetlbcks  in  his  smoking  blood. 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

War.  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  mir  blood : 
I  '11  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly. 
Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 
Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage  \ 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  play'd  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 
Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 
I  '11  never  pause  again,  nevef  stand  still. 
Till  either  death  hath  closVi  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Edw.  O  Warwick  !  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine ; 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine. — 
And  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  coM  face, 
I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee, 
Thou  setter-up  and  plucker-down  of  kings, 
Beseechir^  thee,— if  with  thy  will  it  stands 
That  to  my  foes  t^ is  body  must  bid  prey,— 
Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  hearen  may  ope. 
And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul.*— 
Now,  lords,  take  leav^  until  we  meet  again. 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 

Rich.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand ; — and,  gentle  Warwick 
Let  me  embmce  thee  in  my  weary  arms. 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  noW  melt  with  woe 
That  winter  should  cut  off  buf  spring-time  so. 

War.  Away,  away  !     Once  mor^,  sweet  lords,  farewell. 

Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops. 
And  give  then^  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay. 
And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us ; 
And  if  we  thrive  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games. 
This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts ; 
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For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory.— 

Forslow  no  longea: ;  make  n>e  hence  amain*     [Exeunt 

Scene  IV. 
The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Excursions.     Ent^  Rkhdrd  and  Clijford, 

Rich.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone. 

Suppose  this  arm  is  for  the  Duke  of  York, 
And  this  for  Rutland  ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 

Wert  thou  environed  with  a  brazen  wall. 
Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone. 

This  is  the  hand  that  stabb'd  thy  father  York, 

And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 

And  here 's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death, 

And  cheers  these  hands  that  slew  thy  sire  and  brother, 

To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself. 

And  so,  have  at  thee  ! 

\They  fight,      Warwick  conies  ;  Clifford  flies. 
Rich.  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other  chase  ; 

For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.  \Exeunt 

SgENB  V, 

Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Alarum,     Enter  King  Henry, 

K.  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  t»  the  morning's  war, 
When  dying  douds  contend  with  growing  light  \ 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Can  neither  ckll  it  pedect  day  nor  night* 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea  ' 

Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  widi  the  wind : 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  selfsame  sea 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  th^  wind:  - 
Sometime  the  flood  pievaila ;  and  then-  the  wind ; 
Now,  one  the  better,  ther^  another  best  \ 
Both  tu^ng  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast. 
Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered  : 
So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 
Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 
To  whom  God  will;  there  be  the  victory  ; 
For  Margaret  nay  qiieen,  and  Clifford  toc^^  Google 
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Have  chid  me  from  the  battle ;  swearing  both 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Would  I  were  dead !  if  God's  good  will  were  so  ; 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but.  grief  and  woe  ? 
O  God  !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life, 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point;, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run, 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete ; 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day ; 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year ; 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man.  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock  \ 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
'  So  many  hours  must  1  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  eari ; 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece : 
So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months,  and  years, 
Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created,  I 

Would  bring  white  hairs'  unto  a  quiet  grave.  i 

Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  how  lovely ! 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade  I 

To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep^  I 

Than  doth  a  rich-embroidered  canopy- 
To  kings  that  fear,  their,  subjects' treachery  ?  ' 
O  !  yes,  it  doth ;  a  thousand-f6ld  it  doth*                        j 
And  to  conclude,---the' shepherd's  homfely  curds,           | 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle^ 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree'S'Shad^, 
All  which  secure  and  swectlyi  he  ^ijojrj, 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  deJUoateS)              > 
His  viands  sparkliiig.in  a  g<i»ldent  ciip,- 
His  body  couched  in.  a  curious  bed,  '    '       ■ 
When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  waits  on  hiirij 

Alarum.      Enter  a  Son  that  hfkth  kilfe^  his  Father, 
with  the  d^ad  body,  :    , . 
Son.  Ill  blows  the  wind  that  piKDfits  rtobody* 
This  man,  whom  hand  to  hiundl  slewin  fight. 
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May  be  possessed  with  somfe  store  of  crowns : 
And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 
May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me. 
Who 's  this  ? — O  God  !  it  is  my  father's  face. 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unawares  have  kiird. 
O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events  ! 
From  London  by  the  king  was  I  pressed  forth  r 
My  father,  being  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  man, 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master ; 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  received  my  life. 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. — 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did ; — 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee. — 
My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks ; ' 
And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow'd  their  fill 
K.  Hen.  O  piteous  spectacle  !  O  bloody  times  \ 
While  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. 
Weep,  wretched  man,  I  '11  aid  thee,  tear  for  tear ; 
And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with  grief. 

Enter  a  Father  who  has  killed  his  Sotiy  with  the  body 
in  his  ar?ns. 

Fath.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold. 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows.— 
But  let  me  see : — is  this  our  foeman's  face  ? 
Ah,  no,  no,  no  1  it  is  mine  only  son ! — 
Ah,  boy  !  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 
Throw  up  thine  eye :  see,  see,  what  showers  arise. 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart. 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart ! — 
O  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age  ! 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural. 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  b^et ! — • 
0  boy  !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late. 

K.  Hen.   Woe  above  woe!   grief  more  than  commbn 
grief! 
0  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful  deeds ! . 
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0  pity,  pity  1  gentle  Heaven,  pity  1 — 

The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 

The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses : 

The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles  ; 

The  other  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  presenteth  : 

Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish  !  i 

If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 
Son.  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death. 

Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied ! 
Fath.  How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  my  son. 

Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  ! 
K.  Hen.  How  will  the  country,  for  these  woful  chances, 

Misthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied  1 
Son.  Was  ever  son  so  rued  a  father's  death  ? 
Fath.  Was  ever  father  so  bemoan'd  his  son  ? 
K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  so  griev'd  for  subjects'  v^oe  ? 

Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  so  much. 
Son.  I  'II  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my  fill. 

[JSxiff  with  t?ie  body^ 
Fath.  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  winding-sheet ; 

My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre, 

For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 

My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 

And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be. 

Son,  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 

As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiaat  sons. 

1  '11  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will, 
For  I  have  murder'd  where  I  should  not  kill. 

\Exity  wiik  the  body. 
K.  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  mudb  overgone  with  care. 
Here  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 

Alarum :  Excursions,     Enter  Queen  Margaret^  Prina 
of  WaleSy  and  Exeter. 

Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly !  for  all  youjp  friends  are  fled, 

And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull. 

Away  !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit.. 
Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  miy  lord:  towards  Berwrick  posi 
amain. 

Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 

Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 

With  fiery  eyes  sparkling  for  very  wrath. 

And  bloody  steel  gmsp'd  in  their  ireful  hands» 
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Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 
ExE.  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them. 

Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate  ;  make  speed, 

Or  else  com^  after :  I  '11  away  before. 
K.  Hen*.  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet  Exeter  t 

Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 

Whither-  the  queen  intends.     Fcw'waiid  !  away  ! 

[£xemnt 

Scum  VI. 

Tke  Same. 

A  kmd  Alarum^    Enter  Clifford^  wounded. 

Clip.  Here  burns  my  candle  out;  ay,  hfere  it  diesj 
Which,  whiles  it  lasted,'  gave  King  Henry  Hght. 
O  Lancaster  I  I  fear  thy  overthrow 
Moi'e  thftn  my  body's  parting  With  my  sbul. 
My  love  atid  fear  glued  many  friends  to  thee ; 
And  now  I  fallj  thy  tough  commixture  melts, 
Impairing  Henty,  sttengthening  mrapraud  York;      « 
The  common  people  swtstrm  like  summier  flies ; 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  ? 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 

0  Phoebus  i'hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaethon  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds, 
Thy  burning  car  nevei*  had  scorch'd  the  earth ; 
And,  Henry,  hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do, 
Or  as  thy  father  and  his  fathet  did. 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York 

They  never  then  had'  sprung  like  summer  flies ; 

I,  isxA  tett  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm, 

Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  out-  death, 

And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 

For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air  ? 

And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much  lenity  ? 

Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds; 

No  way  to  fly,  nor  ^rength  to  hold  out  flight : 

The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity ; 

For  at  their  hands  I  haVe  deserved  no  pity. 

The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds,  * 

And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  Ikiflt,— - 

Come,  York  and  Richard,  Warwick  and  the  rest ; 

1  stabbed  your  fathers'  bbsdms,  split  my  breast. 
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Alarum  and  Retreat.     Enter  Edward^  George^  Richard^ 
Montague^  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords :  good  fortune  bids  us  pause. 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks. — 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen, 
That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a.  king,. 

.  As  doth  a  sail  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gust, 
Command  an  argosy  to  st^m  the  waves. 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them  ? 

War.  No,  't  is  impossible  he  should  escape ; 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words, 
Your  brother  Richard  raark'd  him  for  the  grave.; 
And  wheresoe'er  he  is,  he  \,  surely  dead. 

\Cliffor4  groans  and  dies 

Edw.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy  le*ve  ? 

Rich.  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  aqd  death's  departing. 

Edw.  See  who  it  is :  and,  now  the  battle 's  ended. 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd.    . 

Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for.  't  is  Clifford  ; 
Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 
But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tendex  spray  did  sweetly  spririg, — 
I  mean,  our  princely  father,  Duke  of  York. 

War*  From  off  the  ga,tes  of  York  fetch  down  the  head, 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  thene ; 
Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room : 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  an&wered.    . 

Edw.  Bring  forth,  that  fatal  scteeeh-owl  to  our  house, 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours ; 
Now  death  diall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  sound, 
And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

{Attendants  bring  the  body  fomoard,  ' 

War.  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft.— 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to  thee?—  I 
Dark  cloudy  death  o^ershades  his  beams  of  life,  ! 

And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us  >rhat  we  say. 

Rich.  O,  would  he  did !  and  so  perhaps  he.  doth :  j 

'T  is  but  his  policy  tp  counterfeit, 
Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
Which  in  the  time  of  de^th  be  g*ve  our  father*  I 

Geo.  If  .so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager  word& 
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Rich.  Clifford !  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace, 

Edw.  Clifford  !  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 

War.  Clifford!  deviafc I eKcUBis  fioir  thy  faults. 

Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 

Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to  York. 

Edw.  Thou  pitted^t  Rutdand,  I  will  pity  thefe, 

Geo.  Where 's  Captain  Margaret  to  fence  you  now  ? , 

War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford :  swear  as  thou  Wast  wont. 

Rich.  What!  not  anoath?  nay,  then  the  world  goes  hard,. 
When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath.— ^ 
I  know-  by  thiat'  he  *^  deki  5'  and,  by  tny  isoial. 
If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hdura'  life, 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him, 
This  hand  ^obld  chop- it  off;  knd  with  the  issuing  blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whoseiunstfaunched  thdtst  ■        i 

York  and  yoting  Rutland  could  not  sadsfy. 

War.  Ay,  but  he's  dead,     OflT  with  the  traitor's  head;  • 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  yottr  father's  stands. 
And  now  to  London  wirfi  triumphant  marGh,  ' 

There  tx>  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
From- 'vs^cnee  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  Francej 
And  ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen. 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  bqth  these  lands  together ; 
And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  riot  dread 
The  scattefr'd  foe  that  hot)es  to  rise  again ;     • 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt. 
Yet  look  to  have  them  :buz  to  offend  thimfc  ears. 
First  will  I' see  the  eoponatiori', 
And  then  to  Brittany  I  ^11  cross  the  sea,  < 

To  effect  this  marriage,  so.  it  please  my  lord. 

Edw.  Even  as' thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,*  let  it  be; 
For  in  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat,' 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing  ■  .  i 

Wherein  thy  cofiailisel  and  cogent  is  wanting^t-^     ■      •  ' 
Richatid,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloucester  5^--  ' 
And  George,  c^  Clarence ; — Warwick,  as  ourself,    ' .    /' 
Shall  do  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best.    > 

Rich.  Let  me  be  Duke!  of  Ciaience,  George  of  Gloucester, 
For  Gloucester's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

WARiToi:!  that's  A  fooKsh  observation: 
Richalrd,  be  Duke  of  Gloucester.     Now  to  London^     • 
To  sed  these/ honours  m  possession^ .  (   [£Jc€unt. 
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ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I, 

A  Chase  in  the  North  of  England, 

JBnter  two  peepers ^  with  crosS':bows  in  their  hands. 

First  Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  bcafce  we'll  shroud 
ourselves;  , 

For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 

And  in  this  covert  will  we  xnak^  our  stmnd, 

Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  djeer, 
Second  Keep.  I'  11  stay  abow  the  hill,  so  both,  may  shoot. 
First  Keep.  That  carinotbe.;  the  nmse  of  thy  cross-bow 

Will  scare  the  hiard,  and  so  niiy.  shoot  is  lost. , 

Hece  stand  we  both,'  and  aim  we  at  the  best,: 

And,  for  the  time  shaU  noi  seem  tedious;, 

I'  11  tell  thee  what  bdfell  me  on  a  .day      \  <  •  ■ . 

In  this  self  place  where  now  we  uneanto  stand. 
Second  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man,. let's  stay  till  he  be 
past.  .  '. 

.  Enter  King  Henrys  disguised,  with  a  prayer-book, 

K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stoA'n,  even  of  pure  love, 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wisbfwl  sight 
No,  Harry,  Harry,  't  is  no  knd  of  thine ; 
Thy  place  is  fiird,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from  thee> 
Thy  balm  wash'd  off  wherewith  thou  wast  aivwfted : 
No  bendinig  knee  will  call  thee  CaeBftr  aow,  , 
No  humble  suitoi»  press  to  speak  for  right,  .'• 
No,  not  a  man  comes  ifbr  resdtess  of.  thee, 
For  how  can  I  help  thaali^  and  not  myself? 

First  Keep.  Ay,  here  s  a^ieer  whose  akin 's  a  keeper**  fee: 
This  is  the  guandam  king^;  let's  seize  uponihim* 

K.  Hen*  Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adversity ; 
For  wise  men  say  it  ia  the  wisest  course* 

Second  Keep.  Why  linge?  we?  let  us  lay  hands  upon 
him.  ■  .  J 

First  Keep.  Forbear  awhile ;  we'U  hear  a  little  more. 

K.  lAms^^  My  que^i  and  son  are  gone  to  Franqe  (or  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  greeU:  commanding  Warwick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's  sister 
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To  wifeifty  Edward*    If  this  news  be  true, 

Poor  jque^x  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost :  : 

For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator, 

And  L©wis  a  prince  soon  won  with  mosving  worda 

By  this  account  then  Margaret  may  win  him, 

For  she  *s  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much : 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast, 

Her  telars.  will  pierce  into-  a  marble  heart ; 

The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn. 

And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse, 

To  hear  and  see  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 

Ay,  but  she's  come  to  beg ;  Warwick,  to. give: 

She  on  his  left  side  craving  aid  for  Henry, 

He  on  his  right  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 

She  weeps,  and  sgtys  her  Henry  is  disposed ; 

He  smiles,  and  says  his  Edward  is  instaird ; 

That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more ; 

Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 

Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength, 

And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  king  from  her. 

With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 

To  strengthen  and  support  King  Edward's  place. 

O  Margaret  I  thus 't  will  be ;  and  thou,  poor  soul. 

Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn. 

Second  Keep,  Say,  what  art  thou  that  talk'st  of  kings 
and  queens  ? 

K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  bom  to : 
A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

Second  Kjeep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'stasif  thou  wert  a  king. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind ;  and  that 's  enough. 

Second  Keep.  But  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy  crown? 

K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen :  my  crown  is  call'd  content ; 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

Second  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  with  content. 
Your  crown  content  and  you  must  be  contented   , 
To  go  along  with  lis ;  for,  as  we  think, 
You  are  the  king  King  Edward  hath  depos'd ; 
And  we  hia  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance. 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy, 

K.  Hen,  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break  an  oath  ? 
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Second  Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oath;  nor  will  not  now. 
K.   Hen.  Where  did  you  dwell  when  I  was   King  o/ 

England  ? 
Second  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now  remain. 
K.  Hen.  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months  old  ; 

My  father  and  my  grandfather  were  kings  ; 

And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me : 

And  tell  me  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 
First  Keep.  No ; 

For  we  were  subjects  but  while  you  were  king. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead?  do  I  not  breathe  a  man? 

Ah,  simple  men  !  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 

Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 

And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again. 

Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 

And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 

Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust : 

Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for  of  that  sin 

My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 

Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  commanded  : 

And  be  you  kings  :  comntand,  and  I  'U  obey. 
First  Keep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  king,    King 

Edward. 
K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Hertry, 

If  he  were  seated  as  King  Edward  is. 
First  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  Godls  name  and  the 
king's,^ 

To  go  with  us  unto  the  ofificere. 
K.   Hen.  In  God's  name,   lead ;  your  king's  name  he 
obey'd : 

And  what  God  will,  that  let  your  king  perform  ,• 

And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto.  [Zcxeun/. 

ScENp  II. 

London,     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward^  Gloucester^  Clarence^  and 
Lady  Gr£y. 

K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Gloucester,  at  Saint  Albans  field 
This  lady's  husband,  Sir  Richard  Grey,  was  slain, 
His.  lands  then;  deia'd  on  by  the  conqueror  t  ' 
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Her  suit  isiiow^  to  repossess  those  lands ; 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny,  •     ! 

Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 
jLO.  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant  her  suit ;  • 

It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 
fC.  Edw,  It  Were  no  less ;  but  yet  I  *11  make  a  pa«ae« 
jLO.:  >[As$dfi  t&  Clarenc€\\  Yea ;  is  it  so  ? 
I  see  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grants  . 
Befoie  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 
Clar,  \A$ide  to  Gloucester^  He  knows  the  game :  hoW 

true,  he  keeps  the  wind !  . 

Glo.  [^wfe/(?  C/ar^wtf.]  Silence!  j 

K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  suit. 

And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind,  ' 

L.  Grey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook  delay : 
May  it  please  your  highness  lo  resolve  me  now^    . 
And  what  your  pleasure  is  shall  satisfy  me.  •      ' 

Glo.  [Aside  to  C/aretice*]  Ay,  widow  ?  then  I  *11  warrant 
you  aH  your  lands, 
An  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you. 
Fight  cbser,  or,  good  faith,  you  '11  catch  a  bQow. 
CijAR.<[Asid€  to  Gloucester,']  I  fear  her  not,  unless,  she 

chance  to  fall. 
Gu5.  {Aiide-^  Clarence.]  God  forbid  that,  for  he'll  takt 

vantages. 
K.  Edw.  How  many  children  hast  thou,  widow  ?  telUnie. 
Clar.  [Aside  to  Giloucester,]  I  think  he  means  to  beg  a 

cliSMaf  her»  .  •  . 

Glo.    [Aside  to  Clarencj]  Nay,  whip  me  then-;  he'll 

rather  give  her  two. 
L.  GrSy*  Three,  my  most- ^acious  kwd.         ' 
Gi^o.  [A^ide^to  Glarenee*]  You  shall  have  four,  if  y<m'll 
he,  j:urd  iby.  hii».<  * 

K.  Edw*  •  'T  were  pity  they  should  lose  their  father's  lafidd. 
L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 
K.  Edw.i  Ldrds,  ^ve  us  leive:  I;'ll  try  this  Widow's  iwiti 
Glo,  [4side  4&  CHaretice.]  Ay^  »gOod  leave  have  you  ;*  for 
.youhWill' have  leave,  '     ' 

Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 

[Glou^sfer  and  Clarence :stand  upari. 
K.  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  rtiadam.,,do  you.  love  your  children  ? 
'  L.  GREy..Ay,.full.as  deaprly.as.I  tove  niyself<3ooQle 
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K.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much  to  do  them  good? 
L.  Grey.  To  do  them  good  I  would  sustain  some  harm. 
K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband*s  lands  to  do  them  good 
L.  Grey.  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
K.  Edw.  1 11  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got 
L.  Grey.  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  y6ur  highness*  service. 
K.  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me  if  I  give  them  ? 
L.  Grky.  What  you  command  that  rests  in  me  to  do. 
K.  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my  boon. 
L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it. 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean  to  ask. 
L.  Grey.  Why  then,  I  will  do  what  your  grace  commands. 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Clarence?^  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much 

rain  wears  the  marble. 
Clar.  \Aside  to  Gl&ueesteri]  As  red  as  fire !  nay,  then  her 

wax  must  melt. 
L.  Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not  hear  my  task? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task  ;  't  is  but  to  love  a  king. 
L.  Grey.  That 's  soon  performed,  because  I  am  a  subject 
K.  Edw.  Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely  give 

thee. 
L.  Grey.  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thousand  thanks. 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Clarence.']  The  match  is  made  :  she  seals 

it  with  a  curtsy. 
K.  Edw.  But  stay  thee ;  't  is  the  fruits  of  love  I  mean. 
L.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving  liege. 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another  sense. 

What  love  think'st  thou  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? 
L.  Grey.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my 

prayers : 
That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 
K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean  such  love. 
L.  Grey,  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought  you  did. 
K.  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my  mind. 
L.  GkEY.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  perceive 

Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 
K.'Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with  thee. 
L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in  prison. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have  thy  husband's 

lands. 
L.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be  my  dower ; 

For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
K.  Edw.  Therein  thou  wrongest  thy  children  mightily. 
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L.  Grey,  Herem  ytnit  highness  wtongs  both  them  and  me. 

But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 

Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit ; 

Please  you  dismiss  me^  either  with  ay  or  no. 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  if  thou  wilt  say  ay  to  my  request; 

No,  if  thou  dost  say  no  to  my  demand. 
L.  GHEY.  Then,  no,  my  lord*     My  suit  is  at  an  end. 
Old.  [Aside  ta  Clarence.]  The  widow  likes  him  not,  she 

knits  her  brows. 
Clar.  [Aside  to  GlcucesUr?^  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in 

Christendom. 
K.  Edw.  [Aside,]  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with 
modesty ; 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ; 

All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty : 

One  way  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king, 

And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen, — 

Say  that  King  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 
L.  Grey.  'T  is  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious  lord : 

I  am  a  Subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 

But  far  unftt  to  be  a  sovereign. 
K.  Edw.  Sweet  -widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to  thee, 

I  speak  no.  more  than  what  my  soul  intends ; 

And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 
L.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto. 

I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen, 

And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow :  I  did  mean,  my  queen. 
L.  Grey.  'T  will  grieve  your  grace  my  sots  should  call 

you  father.  • 

K.  Edw.  No  more  than  when  my  daughters  call  thee 
mother.  ^ 

Thou  art  a  widow^  and  thou  hast  some  children ; 

And,  by  God*s  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor, 

Have  other  s6me :  why,  't  is  a  happy  thing 

To  b6  the  father  unto  many  sons. 

Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Clartnu?^  The  ghostly  father  now  hath 

dciie  his  shrift. 
Clar.  S^Aside  to  Gloucester.]  When  he  was  made  a  shriver, 

't  was  for  shift 
K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  ^  two  have  had 
Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  hot,  for  she  looks  very  sad* 
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K.  Edw.  You  'd  think  it  stfange  if  I  shodid  marry  her. 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder  at  the  least. 
Clar.  That 's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 
Glo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers :  I  can  tell  you  both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband^s  lands. 

Enter  a  Nohhman. 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  yo«*  fo^  is  taken» 
And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace,  gate* 

K.  Edw.  See  that  he  be  convc/d  unto  the  Tower  :  . 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  hifn, 
To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 
Widow,  go  you  along.— Lords,  use  her  hQnouraJ:>lyi. 

\^Exeunt  all  hut'  Glauc^Ur 

Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably.  . . 
Would  he  were  wasted)  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  9piringi 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 
And  yet,  between  my  souFs  desire  and  me/-i-  . 
The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried,*--*  . . 

Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his.  son  young  Edward,. 
And  all  the  AdnloQk'd-for  issue  o{  their  bodied 
To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself  c 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose ! 
Why  then,  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty ;  . 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,  i    "    ;  ■    . 
And  spies  a  farofif  shore  where  he  would  tread. 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 
And  chides  the  sea  thajb  sunda-shimfrom  thence, 
Saying— he  11  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way  : ,  .     i  .. 
So  do  I  wish  die  crpwn,  being  so  far  offy       i  i  -   . 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  fromit.^. 
And  so  I  say— I '11  cut  the  cadses  Off,  -  , 

'  Flattering  me  with  impossibilities.vr-. 
My  eye 's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  mwb^ 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  fchem. . 
Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard^  , 
What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ?  : 
I '11  make  my  heaveki  in  a  lady's  kqpi^  ■  A'   '  \    '^    ■ 
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And  deck  my  body  in  gay  omariients, 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely* 

Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns  ! 

Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb : 

And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe, 

To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  A  withered  shrub ; 

To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 

Whfere  sit^  deformity  to  mock  my  body ; 

To'  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 

To  disprbportiori  me  in  every  part; 

Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear- whelp 

That  carries  no  impression  Kke  the  dam.  : 

And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 

0  ttionstrouk  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought  I 
Then,  since 'this  earth  affords  nogoy  to  me  - 
But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  such 
As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

1  '11  make  my  heaven  to  dream  upon,  the  crown  ; 
And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  hell, 
Until  my  misshap'd:  trunk,  that  bears  this  head, 
Be  round  impaled  with- a  gl^OTious  crown. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown. 

For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  hom6 :  i 

And  I, — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 

Th^t  rends  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thomsl'    ^, ' 

Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way,; 

Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air^    '  i 

But  toiling  deBt)erately  to  .find  it  out>— *  .  / 

Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crowii :  . 

And  (roha  that  tdrment  i  will  free  myself, ' 

Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe.  ■  ■     '■     ' 

Why,  I  can  smilti,  iand'  murder  wMe  I'  smile,     - 

And  cry  *  c6n  tent 'to  that  which  grieves  my  hefeirt, 

And  ^t  my  cheeks  With  artifidial  tears^      i 

And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 

1 11  drfawn  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall,   • 

1 11  slay  more  gazsers.  than  the  basilisk ;  / 

I  '11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 

Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could, 

And,  like  a  Sinon^  take  another  Troy* 

I  can  add  colours  to  the  chamdieonigae^d  by  Google  . 
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Change  shapes  with  Proteus,  for  adrantages, 
And  set  the  murdVous  Machiavel  to  school- 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 
Tut !  were  it  further  off,  I  '11  plnck  it  down.  [jKxlt. 

Scene  IIL 
France.     A  Room  in  tht  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  Lewis  the  French  King^  Lady  Bona^ 

and  his  Admiral  called  Bourbon^  attended:  the  King 

takes  his  state.     Then  enter  Queen  Margaret^  Prina 

Edward^  and  the  Earl  of  Oc^ord. 

K.Lew.  [Rising.']  P'airQueen  of  England,  worthy  Margaret, 

Sit  down  with  us  :  it  ill  befits  thy  state 

And  birth,  that  thou  shouldst  stand,  while  Lewis  doth  sit 
Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  King  of  France;  now  Margaret 

Must  strike  her  sail  and  learn  awhile  to  serve 

Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  cortfessj  | 

Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days ; 

But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 

And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground,  j 

Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortvm^, 

And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself* 
K.  Lew.  Why,  say,  fair  queen,  whence  springs  this  deep 

despair  ? 
Q.  Mar.  From  such  a  cause  «is  fills  nrine  eyes  with  tears, 

And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd  in  cares. 
K.  Lew.  Whate'er  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thyself^ 

And  sit  thee  by  our  side :  [Secits  her  by  him]  yield  not 
thy  necfc 

To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  th]^  dauntless  .mind 

Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 

Be  plain,  Queeii  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief )  i 

It  shall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief* 
Q.   Mar.   Those  gracious   words   revive  my  drOojMng 
thoughts, 

And  give  my  tcaigue-tied  sortows- leave  to  speak* 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  khown  to  noble  Lewisy 

That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 

Is  of  a  king  become  a  banish'd  man, 

And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland^  a  forlorn ; 

While  proud  ambitlou&.Edward  Duke, of  York. 
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Usurps  the  r^al  title,  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king* 
This  is  the  cause  that  I,  poor  Margaret, 
With  this  my  son,  Prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir. 
Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid ; 
And  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done. 
Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help ; 
Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 
Our  treasure  seized,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 
And,  as  thou  seest,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight. 

K.  Lew.  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calhx  the  storm, 
While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off.  • 

Q.  Mar.  The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger  ^ows  our  foe. 

K.  Lew.  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  1 11  succour  thee- 

Q.  Mar.  O  !  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorttow:   < 
And  see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow* 

Enter  Wanvick^  attended, 

K.  Lew.  What  'a  he^  approacheth  boldly  to  our  preienfce? 

Q.  Mar.  Our  Earl  df  Warwick,  Edward's  greatest  frleild. 

K.  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick.     Wlwit  Imtigs  thee 
to  France? 
[Descending  from  his  state*     Queen  Margaret  rises, 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise ; 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

War.  From  worthy  Edward,  King  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and. thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come,  in  kindness  and  unfeigned  love, 
First  to  do  greetings  to  thy  rcyal  person ; 
And  then  to  crave  a  league,  of  amity ; 
And  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity  •  • 

With  nuptial  knot,  if  tlfK)U  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  Lady  Bona,. thy  £air  sister,  ' 

To  Engfeind's  king  in  lawful  marriage.  ► 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside*]  Ifthat  go  forward,  Heniry's  hope  is4(>he. 

War.  [To  Bana>]  And,  gracious  riiadairi,  in  oiar  kirig's 
bd&alf) 
I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour, 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  ^sovereign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears, 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue*' 

Q.  Mar.  Kit^Lewj^. and  Lady  Bona*  be^^r.  me  spedJk, 
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Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love, 
But  from  deceit  bred  by  necessity ; 
For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  homci 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ? 
To  prove  him  tyrant,  this  reason  may  suffice, 
That  Henry  liveth  still ;  but  were  he  dead, 
Yet  here  Prince  Edward  stands,  King  Henry's  son. 
Look,  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and  marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour ; 
For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile, 
Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 

War.  Injurious  Margaret! 

Prince.  And  ^hy  not  queen? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp,   ' 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince  than  she  is  queen. 

OxF.  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of  Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  ; 
And  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  Fourth, 

•  Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest; 
Ahd  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France ; ' 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth  discourse, 
You  told  not  how  Henry  the  Sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  Fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at  that. 
But  for  the  rest, — you  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore' and  two  years  ;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

OxF.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  spelak  against  thy  liege, 
Whom  thou  obeyedst  thirty  arid  six  years, 
And  not  bewiay  thy  treason  with  a  bliish? 

War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  Iher^tj'  ■ 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree?        ' 
For  sfeajme  !  ,leave  Henry>  and  call  Edward^  king. 

OxF.  Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious  dodtrt 
My  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Atibrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death?  and  more  than  so,  my  father, 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow- d  years, 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death? 
No,  Warwick,  ho ;  while  life  upholds  this  arwi^ 
Thifii  ama  upboldBlhi^  house  of  Lancastiar*    -         ' ' 
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War.  And  I  thd  house  k)^  Voric.  ;  = 

K.  Lew.  Qiiieffli:  Margaret,  Prince  Edward^  and  Oxford, 
Vouchsafe  at  our  request  to  stand  aside^  '    •  '  1 

While  I. use  further  coofererice  with  Warwick.  - 1      '      * 

Q.  Mar.  Heavens-  grant  that  Warwick's  words  bewitch 
him  not  I  •        {ReHring  with  the  Prince  and  Oxford. 

K.  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy  conscience, 
Is  Edward  'your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loath 
To  link  with  him  that  ware  not  lawful  chosenl 

War,  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  honol^ri  '  ' 

K.  Lew.  But  is  he>  gracious  in  the  people's  eyfe  ?   •     ■  ■ 

War.  The  mt>re,  that  Henry  was  ui*ifortunate. 

K.  Lew.  Then  further,  all  disderabling  set  aside, 
Tell  me  foor' truth,  the  measure  of  his  love 
Uato.  out  ^sister  Bonk. , 

War.       '      '  .  .    Such  it  seems  '  ?      » 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him,  say  and  swear 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant, 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue- &  ground, 
The  leaves  aanrd  frtiit  main taih'd  with  beauty 's  sun, 
Exempt  from;  envy,  bwt  not  from  disdain, 
Unlessthe  Lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K*  Lbw.  Now^  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 

Bona.  Your  gnuit,  or  your  denial,  shall  be  mine.-i- 
\To  IVarwiek,]  Yet  I  confess  that  often  ere  this  day^ 
When!  I  hav^e. heard  yoar  king's  desert  recounted j  • 

Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

K.  Lew.  .  Then,   Warwick,  thus:— our   sister  shall i  bd 
Edward's ; 
And 'lipwiiforth with  shall  articles  be  drawn 
TouchingMtbe  jointure  that  your  king  must  make. 
Which  !with  hfer  dowry  shall  be  counterpois'd. —       '      * 
Draw  near,  Qu©6n  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness 
That  Bona  shall. be  wife  to  the  English  King.- 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  tx>  the  English  King. 

Q.  Mar.  Deceitful  Warwick  !  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  ailiaiite  to  make  void  my  suit :  '    ^:- 

Before  thy  comii^  Lewis  was  Henr/s  friend.  1 

K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret.  • 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, 
As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success, 
Then  'tis  but  reason  <diat  I. be  relea^^,^ Google' 
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From  giving  aid  which  late  I  promised.  * 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand 
That  your  estate  requires  and  mine  can  yield. 

War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease, 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  queen, 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you, 
And  better  *t  were  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

Q.  Mar.  Peace!  impudent  and  shameless  Warwick,  peace, 
Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kii^s ; 
I  will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 
Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  King  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance,  and  thy  lord's  false  love ; 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  selfsame  feather. 

\A  horn  sounded  within. 

K.  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are  for  you^ 
Sent  from  your  brother,  Marquess  Montague  '^-^ 

ETo  Lewis!]  These  from  our  kin^  unto  your  majesty  ;— 
To  Margaret]   And,   madam,  these  for  you;   from 
whom  I  know  not  [They  ail  read  their  tetters, 

OxF.  I  like  it  well  that  our  fair  queen  and  mistress 

Smiles  at  her  nsews,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his* 
Prince.  Nay,  mark  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he  WGcre  nettled : 

I  hope  all 's  for  the  best 
K*  Lew.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?  and  yours,  fair 

queen  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Mine,  such  as  All  my  heart  with  unhop'd  joys. 
War.  Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  hearths  discontent 
K.  Lew.  What !  has  your  king  married  the  Lady  Grey, 

And  now,  to  sooth  your  forgery  and  his 

Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 

Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France? 

Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 
Q.  Mar.  I  told  your  majesty  as  much  before : 

This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  honesty. 
War.  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest,  in  sight  of  heaven. 

And. by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, 

That  I  am  clear  irom  this  misdeed  of  Edward's : 

No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me ; 
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But  most  himself  if  he  cOtdd  9ea  bis  shame< 

Did  I  forget  that  by  the  h6wse  of  York 

My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 

Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece? 

Did  I  impale  him  with  the  rpgal  crown  ? 

Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right  ? 

And  am  I  guerdoned  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 

Shame  on  himself,  for  my  desert  is  honour : 

And  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  hdm^ 

I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry. 

My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 

And  henceforth  I  dm  thy  true  senritor. 

I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  Lady  Bona, 

And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state, 
Q.  Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  tum'd  my  hate  to 
love ; 

And  I  forgive  and  quite  foi^et  old  faults, 

And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  King  Henry's  friend. 
War.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend. 

That  if  King  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 

With  sotaae  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 

I  '11  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast, 

And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 

'T  is  Xkot  his  new-mad©  bride  shall  succour  him  : 

And  as  i<x  Clarence,  as  my  letters  tell  me. 

He 's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him. 

For  matchidg  more  for  wanton  lu3t  than  honour. 

Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 
Bona.  Dear  brother,  how  BhsM  Bona  be  reveng'd 

But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor  Henry  live; 

Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair? 
Bona.  My  quarrel  and  this  English  queen's  are  one. 
War.  And  mine^  fair  Lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours, 
K.  Lew.  And  mine,  \Vith  hers,  and  thine,  and  Margaret'^. 

Therefore,  at  last  I  firmly  am  resolv'd 

You  shall  have  aid 
Q.  Mar.  I>et  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at  once» 
K.  Lew.  Then,  England's  messenger,  return  in  post  > 

And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king. 

That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  masquers. 

To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 

Thou  seest  what's  past ;  go  fear  thy  king  with4kL 
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Bona.  Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  provis  a  widower  shordy, 
I  '11  wear  the  willow  garland^  for  his  sake.  » 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  him,  my  mourning  wieeds  are  laid  asiide, 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

War.  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong, 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncronjm  him  ere  't  be  long.    ' 
There 's  thy  reward :  be  gone.  [£xi^  Messenger 

K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick,  thou 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  menj 
Shall  cross  the  saas^  and  bid  felse  Edward  battle : 
And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen . 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 
Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt :     ' 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  lofyalty  ?         , 

WaRi  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty  >^ 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I  '11  join  mine  eldest  daughter  and  my  joy     •   — 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

Q.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  yotar  motion. 
Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous. 
Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to'Warwidc ; 
And  with  thy  hand  thy  faith  iirevocable. 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

Prince.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  deserves  it : 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

[^ffe  gtves  Ms  hand  to  Wanvkk. 

K.  Lew.  Why  stay  we  now?    These  soldiers  shall  be 
levied,    '  ■  .  .      . 

And  thou.  Lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral,. 
Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royail  fleqt.**^ 
I  long  till 'Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance^ 
For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France^ 

[Exeunt  all  but  Wartinck. 

War.  I  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador, 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe  :> 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he^gavfe  me^  : 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  elsue  to  iiaake'a  stale  but  me?    - 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I  '11  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  agaiin : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery, 
But  sedc  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.  \Eoiil 
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ACT  FOURTH* 

Scene  L 

London.     A  RO0M  in  ihe  Fdlace. 

Enter  Gloucester^  Clarence^  Somerset,  and  Monta^e^ 

Glo.  Now  tell  me>  brother  Clarence,  what  think  you , 
Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  t^y  Grey  ?  . 
Hath  not  dur  brbther  made  a  worthy  choice  ?. 

Clar.  Alas-J  •  yem.  know^  't  is  far  from  hence  to  France : 
How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 

SoM.  My  lordis,.  forbear  this  talk :  here  comes  the  king. 

Glo.  And  his  wellohosen  bride. 

Clar.  I  mind  to.  tell  him  plainly  what  I  thinks  , 

Flourish,     Enter  King  Edward^  attended ;  Lady  Grey, 
as  Queen;  Pepibrokey  Stafford,  and  Hastings, 

K.  Edw.   Now?,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like  you  our 
choice. 

That  you  stand  pensive  as  half  malcontent? 
Clar.    As  well  as   Lewis   of  France,   or  the   Earl:  of 
Warwick; 

Which  are  so  weak  of  courage  ajad  in  judgment 

That  they  11  take 'Ho  offence  at  our  abuse.  , 

K.  Edw.  Suppose  they  take  offence  without  a  cause^ 

They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick :  I  am  Edward, 

Your  king  and  Warwick's^  and  must  have  my  will.       ; 
Glo.  Ay,  and  shall  harre  your  will,  because  our  king ; 

Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom,  proveth  welL    . 
K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended  too  ? 
Glo.  Not  I : 

No,  God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  them  severed 

Whom  God  hath  join'd, together ;  ay,  and  'twere  pity. 

To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
K.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mislike  asid^,  : 

Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  Lady  Grey 

Should  not  become  my  wife  and  England's  queen.7-t- 

And  you  too,  Somerset  and  Montague, 

Speak  freely  what  you  think. 
Clar.  Then  this  is  mine  opinion, — that  King  Lewis.  1 

Becomes  your  enemy,  fot  nwDcking  ^^^^,,,^^Q,oo^z 
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About  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Bona. 
Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in  charge, 

Is  now  dishonoured  by*  this  new  marriage. 
K.  Edw.  What  if  both  iiewis  and  Warwick  be  appeas'd 

By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  ? 
Mont.  Yet,  to  have  joined  with  France  in  such  alliance 

Would  more  have  strengthened  this  our  common w^ealth 

'Gainst  foreign  storms  than  any  home-bred  marriage. 
Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Mohtague  that  of  itself 

England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself? 
Mont.  Yes ;  but  the  safer,  when  ^t  is  back'd  with  France. 
Hast.  T  is  better  using  France  than  tcwstirig  France. 

Let  us  be  back'd  with  God  and  with  the  seas, 

Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  ittipt-^nable,. 

And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves : 

In  them  and  irt  outselvesoair  safety  lies.; 
Clar.  For  this  one  speech  Lord  Hastings  well  deserves 

To  have  the  heir  of  the  Lord  Hungerford. 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that  ?  it  was  my  will  and  gfant ; 

And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 
Glo.  And  yet  methinks  your  grace  hath  not  doiie  well, 

To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  Lord  Scales 

Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride : 

She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence ; 

But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 
Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  besl!owy  the  heir 

Of  the  Lord  Bonville  on  your,  new 'wife's  scMi, 

And  leave  y<mit  brotlhers  to  gb^  speed  dsewhere. 
K.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Glatence !  is  it « for  a  wife, 

That  thou  art  malcontent  ?     I  will  provide  the^. 
Clar.  In  choosing  for  yoatisdf  you  showed  your  judgment ; 

Which  being  shallow,  ydu  shall  gi\^  me  leave 

To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf;  . 

And  to  that  -end  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 
K.  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be  king^ 

And  not  be  tied  unto  his'  brother's  will. 
Q.  Eliz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleased  his  majesty 

To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen,  - 

Do  ttie  but  right,  and  you  must  all  oonfess 

That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent : 

And  meaner  than  myself  hav^  had  lik»  fortune. 

But  as  this  title  honours  me  and>mine^ 

So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing^ 
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Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 

K.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their  frowns. 
What  danger  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee, 
So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 
And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey, 
Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
Unkss  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands ; 
Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe, 
And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath.  ' 

Glo.  [Aside.]  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the 
more. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters  of  what  hews 

From  France  ? 
Mess.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters ;  and  few  words^ 

Bat  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon, 

Dare  not  relate. 
K.  Edw.  Go  to^  we  pardon  thee :  therefore,  in  brief, 

Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess  therti. 

What  answer  makes  King  Lewis  unto  our  letters  ? 
Mess.  At  nay  depart  these  were  his  very  words  : 

*  Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, 
That  Lewis  of  France. is  sending  over  masquers 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride.' 

K.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so, brave?  belike  he  thinks  me  Henry. 

But  what  said  Lady  Bona  to  my  marriage? 
Mess.  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  with  mild  disdaiti : 

*  Tell  him,  in  hope  he  '11  prove  a  widower  shortly, 

I  '11  wear  the  willow  garland  for  hi«  sake.'  ' 

K.  Edw.  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say  little  less; 
She  had  the  wrong :  but  what  said  Henry's  queen  ?  • 
For  I  have  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place. 

Mess.  *  Tell  him,'  quoth  she,  *  my  mourning  weeds  are 
done, 
And  I  am  ready  tso  put  armour  on.' 

K.  Epw,  Belike  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  majesty 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharg'd  me  with  these  words  :-►- 
'  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him  ere 't  be  long.' 

K.  Edw.  Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so  proud  words  > 
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Well,  I  will  arm  nie,  being  thus  forewarned : 

They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presumption. 

But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret? 

Mess.  Ay,  gracious   sovereign :   they  are  so  link'd  in 
friendship, 
That  young  Prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's  daughter. 

Clar.   Belike  the  elder ;  Clarence  will  have  the  younger. 
Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast. 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter ; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in i marriage 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 
You  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 

[Exif  Clarence^  and  Somerset  follmi 

Glo.  [Aside?^  Not  I : 
My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter ;  I 
Stay  not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset- both  gohe  to  Warwick  1 
Yet  am  I  armed  against  the  worst  can  happen. 
And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case. — 
Pembroke,  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  wat; 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed : 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

\Exejmt  Pembroke  and  Siafforl 
But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings,  and  Montague, 
Resolve  my  doubt.     You  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 
Are  near  to  Warwick  by  blood  and  by  alliance : 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 
If  it  be  30,  then  both  depart  to  him : 
I  rather  wish  you  foes  thsLn  hollow  ftiends ; 
But,  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  trUe  obedience, 
Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly'  vow, 
That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 

Mont.  So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves  true  ! 

Hast.  And  Hastings,  as  he  favours  Edward's  cause ! 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand  by  us? 

Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  so  1  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now  therefore  let'  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  houir,- 
Till  We  meet  Warwick  with  his  foi-eign  power. 

•••'  '         '  ■■  [Exeunt 
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A  Plain  in  Warwickshire, 

P.nter  Warwick  and  Oxford^  with  French  and 
other  Farces, 

War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well : 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset, 

But  see  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  comes ! 

Speak  suddenly,  nay  lords,  are  we  aU  friends? 
Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 
War.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto  Warwick  t 

And  welcome,  Somerset. — I  ;hold  it  cowardice 

To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 

Hath  pawned  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love  ; 

Else  might  I  think  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother, 

Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceediings  ;  i 

But  welcome,  sweet  Clarence;  my  daughter  shall  be 
thine. 

And  now  what  rests  but  in  night's  coverture. 

Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamped, 

His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about. 

And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 

We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  ? 

Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  e^sy :        ' 

That  as  Ulysses  and  stout  Diomede 

With  sleight  and  manhood  stoJe  to  Rhesus'  tents. 

And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  steeds, 

So  we,  well  cover'd  with  the  night's  black  mantle, 

At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard. 

And  seize  himself;  I  say  not,  slaughter  him, 

For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. — 

You,  th^^t  will  follow  me  to  this  atte^npt, 

Applaud  the  name  of  Henry  with  your  leader. 

{They  all  cry,  *  Henry ! ' 

Why,  then,  let 's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort. 

For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint  George  M 

\Ex€Uint,         ^^ 
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Scene  HI. 

Edward^ s  Camp  near  Warwick, 

Enter  certain  Waicktnen^  t<t  guard  tfie  King's.  Tent. 

First  Watch.  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man  take  his 
stand: 

The  king  by  this  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 
Second  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 
First  Watch.  Why,  no;  for  he  hath  made  a  solemn  vow, 

Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest. 

Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  suppressed. 
Second  Watch.  To-morrow  then  belike  shall  be  the 
day. 

If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 
Third  Watch.  But  say,  I  "pray,  what  nobleman  is  that. 

That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent  ? 
First  Watch.  ^Tis  the  Lord  Hastings,  the  king's  chiefest 

friend. 
Third  Watch.  O  !  is  it  so  ?    But  why  commands  the 
king 

That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 

While  he  himself  keeps  in  the  c<!)ld  field  ? 
Second  Watch.  'Tis  the  more  honowr,  because  more 

dangerous. 
Third  Watch.  Ay,  but  give  me  worship  and  Cfuietness ; 

I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 

If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 

Tis  to  be  doubted  he  would  waken  him. 
First  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut   up  his 


Second  Watch.  Ay ;  wherefore  else  guard  we  his  royal 
tent, 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ? 

Enter  iVartvtcky  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somerset, 
and  Forces, 

War.  This  is  his  teat;  and  see  where. stand  his  guard. 
Courage,. my  masters  !  honour  now  or  never  1 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

First  Watch.  Who  goes  there? 
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Second  Watch.  Stay,  Or  thou  diest 

[  Warwkk,  <tnd  the  rest,  cry  ail-^^  Warwick ! 
Warwick  1 '  knd  sei  upon  the  Guard ;  -whd 
fiyc  aying^^'  Arm  !  Arm  !  *  Warwkky  and 
the  rest^  fbiiotmng  them. 

Drums:  beatingy  ar^d  trumpets  soundings  re-enter  Warwick^ 
and  the  rest,  bringing  the  King  out  in  his  gown,  sitting 
in  a  chair :  Gloucester  and  Hastings  fly  over  the  stage, 

SoM.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

War.  Richard,  and  Hastings :  let.  them  go;  here's  the 
duke.* 

K.  Edw.  The  dlik^  Pwhy,  Warwick,  when  we  parted  last 
Thou  cftirdst'  une  kasig .  i .      - 

War.  '      .        '       -  Ay,  but  the  case  is  alter'd ; 

When  you^diiigf'ac'd  me  in  my  embassade, 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king, 
And  eoiae  |iow  to  create  you  Duke  of  York. 
Alas  !  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  kanow  qot  how  tx>  use  ambassadors, 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife, 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly. 
Nor  how  to  studj^  for-the  pcople^s  welfare. 
Nor  how  to  shrottd  yojipself  frotti  enemies  ? 

K.  Edw.  Yea, •  brother. of  Claraice,  art  thou  here  too? 
Nay,  tten  I  see  tha*  Edward  needs  must  down.-«- 
Yet,  Warwick^  m  despite  of  all  mischance, 
Of  thee  /thyself  and  all  thy  comf^ites, 
Edward'  will. iabv^ays  bear  himself  as  king  ?  ? 

Though  fortune's  inAlioe  overthrow  my  state, 
My  mind  ekceeds  the  ccampass  of  her  wheel. 

War.  Then,  for  iris  mind,  be  Edrward  England's  king  r 

\Take$  off  his  croDsn, 
But  Henr>^  now, shail  wear  the  English  croiwn. 
And  be*true  kin^indfeed  :  thou  but  the  shadow*.^-^   ' 
My  Lord  of  Somers^  at  toy  request, 
See  tfeat.ft>rtbwith  Duke  Edward  be  conveyed    :  s 

Unto  my- buother,  Archbishop  of  York. 
When  I  have' fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  feUowsi      ' 
I  '11  follow. ydu,  awd  ^tisll  what  answer  ' 

Lewis  and  the  Lady  i  Bona  send  to  him  : — 
Now,  for  a  while,  farewell,  good  Duke  of  York. 

K.  Edw.  Whatfatesixnpose,  that  men  must  needs  abide: 
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It  boots  not  to  resist  both  Wind  and  tide.  • 

,  [Exi^  King  Edward^  led  out;.  Somerset  \ivtth  him. 
OxF.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do, 

But  m^rch  to  I-ondon  with  our  soidters?. 
War.  Ay,  that 's  the  first  thing  that  wc  have  to  do  ; 

To  free  King  Henry  from  imprisonment, 

And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.  [Rxeuni. 

Scene  IV. 
London,     A  Room  in  ike  Paldce. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers^ 

Riv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  suddai  bhazige  ? 

Q.  Eliz,  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn 
What  late  misfortune  is  befaU'n  Kiiig  Edward  ? 

Riv.  What !  loss  of  some  pitch'd  battle  against  Warwick? 

Q.  Eliz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal  pecson« 

Riv.  Then  is  my  soverei^  slain  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almost  «lain,  for  he  is  taken  prisoner ; 
Either  betray'd  by  falsehood  of  hia  guard,     - 
Or  by  his  foe  surprised  ati  uinawAres : 
And,  as  I  further  have  to  umdetstand, 
Is  new  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe* 

Riv.  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  full  oil  grief ; 
Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may: 
Warwick  may  lose,,  that  now  hath.WMaa  the  day. 

Q.  Eliz.  Till  then,  fair  .hope  musthindei}  lifh's  decs^; 
And  I  th^  rather  w^anime  fix>m. despair,  1  . . 
For  love  of  Edward^s  offspciog.  in  my  worob  :  • 
This  is  it  that  makes  mie. bridle  passion,  1 

And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross ; 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear,  ,  ' 

And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-suckii^  sighs. 
Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or-  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English'  crown. 

Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then* become? 

Q.  EwzL  I  am  informed  that  he  comes  towacds  London, 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head. 
Guess  thou  the  rest;  King  Edward's  friends  must  down : 
But  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  vjblenoe, 
(for  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  brokeni  faith,) 
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1 11  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary, 

To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right : 

There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force  and  fraud. 

Come  therefore ;  let  us  fly  while  we  may  fly : 

If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die.  [Exeunf. 

Scene  V, 

A  Park  near  Middleham  Castle  in  Yorkshire, 

Knter  Gloucester^  Hastings^  Sir  William  Stanley^  and 
others, 

Glo.  Now,  my  Lord  Hastings,  and  Sir  William  Stanley, 
Leave  ofi"  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither. 
Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 
Thus  stands  the  case.     You  know  our  king,  my  brother, 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty. 
And,  often  but  attended  with  weak  guard. 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 
I  have  advertised  him  by  secret  means. 
That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  this  way 
Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game. 
He  shall  here  find  his  friends  with  horse  and  men 
To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edward  and  a  Huntsman, 

Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord,  for  this  way  lies  the  game. 

K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man :  see,  where  the  huntsmen 
stand. 
Now,  brother  of  Gloucester,  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  rest, 
Stand  you  thus  close  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  ? 

Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth  haste. 
Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park-comer. 

K.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 

Hast.  To   Lynn,   my  lord;   and  ship  from  thence  to 
Flanders. 

Glo.  Well  guess'd,  believe  me ;  for  that  was  my  meaning. 

K.  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 

Glo.  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  't  is  no  time  to  talk. 

K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say'st  thou?  wilt  thou  go  along? 

Hunt.  Better  do  so  than  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 

Glo.  Come  then  \  away !  let 's  have  no  mom  ado- 
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K.  Edw.  Bishop,  farewell:  shield  thee  from  Warwick's 
frown, 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.        [£xeunt 

Scene  VI. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower, 

Enter  King  Henry^  Clarence^  Warwick^  Somerset^  young 
Richmond^  Oxford^  Montague^  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower^  and  Attendants, 

K.  Hen.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and  friends 
Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat, 
And  tum'd  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 
My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys, 
At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

Lieu.  Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their  sovereigns; 
But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant  ?  for  well  using  me  ? 
Nay,  be  thou  sure  I  '11  well  requite  thy  kindness, 
For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure  : 
Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive,  when  after  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last  by  notes  of  household  harmony 
They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 
But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  sett'st  me  free. 
And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God  and  thee ; 
He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 
Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite 
By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me, 
And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 
May  not  be  punish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars, 
Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the  crown, 
I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee. 
For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

War.  Your  grace  hath  still  been  fam'd  for  virtuous, 
And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 
By  spying  and  avoiding  fortune's  malice ; 
For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars : 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace. 
For  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  placa 

Clar.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  o^he  sjway, 
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To  whom  the  heavens  in  thy  nativity 

Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown, 

As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  war ; 

And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent. 
War.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 
K.  Hen.  Warwick  and  Clarence,  give   me   both   your 
hands. 

Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  hearts, 

That  no  dissension  hinder  government : 

I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land. 

While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 

And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days, 

To  sin's  rebuke  and  my  Creator's  praise. 
War.  What  answers  Clarence  to  his  sovereign's  will  ? 
Clar.  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  consent ; 

For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 
War.  Why  then,  though  loath,  yet  must  I  be  content. 

We  11  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 

To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place ; 

I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government. 

While  he  enjoys  the  honour  and  his  ease. 

And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needful 

Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  traitor,   ' 

And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate. 
Clar.  What  else  ?  and  that  succession  be  determin'd. 
War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his  part. 
K.  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief  affairs. 

Let  me  entreat  (for  I  command  no  more). 

That  Margaret  your  queen  and  my  son  Edward 

Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  speed : 

For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 

My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 
Clar.  It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  all  speed. 
K.  Hen.  My  Lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that. 

Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 
SoM.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond. 
K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope.     [Lays  his  hand 
on  his  head.]     If  secret  powers 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 

This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 

His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty ; 

His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 

His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre ;  and  himself yGooQie 
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Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords ;  for  this  is  he 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  What  news,  my  friend  ? 

Mess.  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your  brother. 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

War.  Unsavoury  news  !  but  how  made  he  escape  ? 

Mess.  He  was  convey'd  by  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester 
And  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side,  I 

And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescu'd  him ;  I 

For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge.- — 
But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betidCi 

\Exiunt  all  but  Somerset^  Richtnondy  and 
Oxford.  I 

SoM.  My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Edward's  i 
For  doubtless  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help. 
And  we  shall  have  more  wars  before 't  be  long. 
As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy  \ 

Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Richmond, 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours : 
Therefore,  Lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 
Forthwith  we  '11  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 
Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

OxF.  Ay,  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 
'T  is  like  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down. 

SoM.  It  shall  be  so ;  he  shall  to  Brittany. 
Come  therefore ;  let 's  about  it  speedily.  \Exeunt, 

Scene  VII. 

Before  York, 

Enter  King  Edward^  Gloucester^  Hastings^  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  Lord  Hastings,  and  the 
rest 
Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends. 
And  says  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
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My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 
Well  have  we  passed,  and  now  repassed  the  seas, 
And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy : 
What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arrived 
From  Ravenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 
But  that  we  enter,  as  into  ctur  dukedom  ? 

Glo.  The  gates  made  fast ! — Brother,  I  like  not  this ; 
For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 

K.  Edw.  Tush,  man  I  abodements  must  not  now  affright 
us: 
By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in, 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

Hast.  My  liege,  I  'U  knock  once  more  to  summon  them. 

EnteTy  ifn  ike  walls,  the  Mayor  of  York,  and  his 
Brethren, 

May.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your  coming, 
And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves ; 
For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

K.  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your  king, 
Yet  Edward  at  the  least  is  Duke  of  York. 

May.  True,  my  good  lord  ;  I  know  you  for  no  less. 

K.  Et>w.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my  dukedom, 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

Glo.  [Aside.]  But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose, 
He  '11  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in  a  doubt  ? 
Open  the  gates :  we  are  King  Henry's  friends. 

May.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  the  gates  shall  then  be  open'd. 

[Exeunt from  above, 

Glo.  a  wise  stout  captain,  and  soon  persuaded  I 

Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were  well, 
So  't  were  not  'long  of  him  ;  but  being  enter'd, 
I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
Both  him  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor^  and  two  Aldermen^  below, 

K.  Edw.  So,  master  mayor :  these  gates  must  not  be  shut 
But  in  the  night  or  in  the  time  of  war. 
What  I  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys, 

\Tdkes  his  keys. 
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For  Edward  will  defend  the  town  and  thee, 
And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

March,     Enter  Montgomery  and  Eorces. 

Glo.  Brother,  this  is  Sir  John  Montgomery, 

Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceived. 
K.  Edw.  Welcome,  Sir  John ;  but  why  come  you  in  arms? 
Mont.  To  help  King  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm, 

As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 
K.  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery ;  but  we  now  forget 

Our  title  to  the  crown,  and  only  claim 

Our  dukedom  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 
Mont.  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again  : 

I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. — 

Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

\A  march  begun. 
K.  Edw.  Nay,  stay,  Sir  John,  awhile ;  and  we  '11  debate 

By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recovered. 
Mont.  What  talk  you  of  debating?  in  few  words. 

If  you  '11  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 

I  '11  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone 

To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you. 

Why  shall  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 
Glo.  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice  points? 
K.  Edw.  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we  '11  malce  our 
claim. 

Till  then,  't  is  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 
Hast.  Away  with  scrupulous  wit !  now  arms  must  rule. 
Glo.  And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns. 

Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand : 

The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 
K.  Edw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  't  is  my  right, 

And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 
Mont.  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like  himself, 

And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 
Hast.  Sound,    trumpet!    Edward    shall    be    here  pro- 
claim'd. — 

Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

\Gives  him  a  paper.     Flourish. 

Sold.  [Reads.]  'Edward  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ire- 
land, &c.' 
Mont.  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  King  Edward's  right, 
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By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

\Throws  down  his  gauntlet, 

All,  Long  live  Edward  the  Fourth  1 

K.  Edw.  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery,  and  thanks  unto 
you  all : 
If  fortune  serve  me,  I  '11  requite  this  kindness. 
Now,  for  this  night,  let  *s  harbour  here  in  York, 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  bcarder  of  this  horizon. 
We  '11  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates ; 
For  well  I  wot  that  Henry  is  no  soldier. — 
Ah,  froward  Clarence !  how  evil  it  beseems  thee 
To  flatter  Henry  and  forsake  thy  brother ! 
Yet,  as  we  may,  we  '11  meet  both  thee  and  Warwick. — 
Come  on,  brave  soldiers  :  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

\Exeunt, 

Scene  VIII. 

London,     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

JFlaurish.    Enter  King  Henry^  Warwick^  Clarence^ 
Montague^  Exeter^  and  Oxford, 

War.  What  counsel,  lords  ?     Edward  from  Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas, 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London  \ 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

K.  Hen.  Let 's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again. 

Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 
Which,  being  sufler'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

War.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted  friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 
Those  will  I  muster  up  : — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 
Shalt  stir  up  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee  : — 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclined  to  hear  what  thou  command'st : — 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends.-*— 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, 
Like  to  his  island  girt  in  with  the  ocean,^        . 
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Or  modest  Dian  circled  with  her  nymphs, 

Shall  rest  in  London  till  we  come  to  him. — 

Fair  lords,  take  leave  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 

Farewell,  my  sovereign. 
K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's  true  hope. 
Clar.  In  sign  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  highness'  hand. 
K.  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate. 
Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord ; — and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
OxF.  [Kissing  Benrfs  hand,'\    And  thus  I  seal  my  truth, 

and  bid  adieu. 
K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Montague, 

And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 
War.  Farewell,  sweet  lords :  let 's  meet  at  Coventry. 

[Exeunt  Warwick^  Clarence,  Oxford,  and  Montague. 
K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  awhile. 

Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 

Methinks  the  power  that  Edward  hath  in  field 

Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 
ExE.  The  doubt  is  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 
K.  Hen.  That's  not  my  fear;  my  meed  hath  got  me 
fame. 

I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 

Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays  ; 

My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 

My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs, 

My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-flowing  tears ; 

I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth. 

Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies, 

Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd. 

Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  ? 

No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace : 

And  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 

The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[Shout  within :  *  A  Lancaster  1  A  Lancaster ! ' 
ExE.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord  !  what  shouts  are  these  ? 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloucester,  and  Soldiers, 

K.  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry!   bear  him 
hence, 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  King  of  England.— 
You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow  : 
Now  stops  thy  spring ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry, 
And  swell  so  much  3ie  higher  by  their  ebb. 
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Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower !  let  him  not  speak. 

[Exeunf  some  with  King  Henry, 
And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains. 
The  sun  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay, 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 
Glo.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares  : 
Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

\Exeunt, 

ACT  FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

Coventry. 

Enter^  upon  the  walls,  Warwick,  the  Mayor  of  Coventry, 
two  Messengers,  and  others. 

War.  Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  valiant  Oxford  ? 

How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 
First  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching  hitherward. 
War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague? — 

Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 
Second  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somerville. 
War.  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving  son  ? 

And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 
SoM.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his  forces. 

And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Drum  heard. 
War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 
SoM.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord ;  here  Southam  lies  : 

The  drum  your  honour  hears  marcheth  from  Warwick. 
War.  Who  should  that  be  ?  belike  unlook'd-for  friends. 
SoM.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly  know. 

March,     Flourish,     Enter  King  Edward,  Gloucester 
and  Forces, 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  sound  a  parle. 

Glo.  See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 

War.  O  unbid  spite  !  is  sportful  Edward  come  ?  • 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'd, 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair?       . 
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K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the  city  gates  ? 
Speak  gentle  words  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee. 
Call  Edward  king  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages.  i 

War,  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces  hence. 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee  down  ?  | 

Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent. 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  Duke  of  York. 

Glo.  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said — the  king, 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will  ? 

War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give  : 
I  '11  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift. 

War.  'T  was  I  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy  brother. 

K.  Edw.  Why  then  't  is  mine,  if  but  by  Warwick's  gift. 

War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  prisoner  ;  , 

And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this : 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off? 

Glo.  Alas  !  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast, 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten. 
The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  the  deck ! 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace, 
And,  ten  to  one,  you  '11  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  'T  is  even  so :  yet  you  are  Warwick  still. 

Glo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time ;  kneel  down,  kneel 
down. 
Nay,  when  ?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face. 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail  to  strike  to  thee. 

K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and  tide  thy  friend, 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 
Shall,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off. 
Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood, — 
*  Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no  more.' 

Enter  Oxford^  with  drum  and  colours. 

War.  O  cheerful  colours  !  see,  where  Oxford  comes. 
OxF.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster. 

\JDxfard  and  his  Forces  enter  the  city 
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Glo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 

K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs. 
Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they  no  doubt 
Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle : 
If  not,  the  city  being  but  of  small  defence, 
We  '11  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 

War.  O  I  welcome,  Oxford,  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Enter  Montague^  with  drum  and  colours, 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster ! 

1  \He  and  his  Forus  enter  the  city, 

Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy  this  treason, 

Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 
K.  Edw.  The  harder  match'd,  the  greater  victory  : 

My  mind  presageth  happy  gain  and  conquest. 

Enter  Somerset^  with  drum  and  colours, 

SoM.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster ! 

\He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  city, 
Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  Dukes  of  Somerset, 

Have  sold  their  lives  imto  the  house  of  York ; 

And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence^  with  drum  and  colours. 

War.  And  lo  !  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps  along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle ; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love. — 

[Gloucester  and  Clarence  whisper. 
Come,  Clarence,  come ;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick  calls. 

Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what  this  means  ^ 
[  Taking  the  red  rose  out  of  his  hat. 
Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together, 
And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'st  thou,  Warwick, 
That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt-unnatural. 
To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
Against  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king? 
Perhaps  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath : 
To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety 
Than  Jephtha's,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter. 
I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made 
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That  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 

I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe ; 

With  resolution,  wheresoever  I  meet  thee, 

(As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad,) 

To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 

And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee. 

And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. 

Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 

And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults. 

For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 
K.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times  more  beloved, 

Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserved  our  hate, 
Glo.  Welcome,  good  Clarence :  this  is  brother-like. 
War.  O  passing  traitor,  perjur'd  and  unjust ! 
K.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the  town,  and 
fight. 

Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  ? 
War.  Alas  !  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence : 

I  will  away  towards  Barnet  presently. 

And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 
K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads  the 
way. — 

Ijoxdsy  to  the  field  !     Saint  George  and  victory  ! 

[Marc^.     Exeunt. 

Scene  II. 

A  Field  of  Battle  near  Barnet, 

Alarums  and  Excursions,     Enter  King  Edward^ 
bringing  in  Warwick  wounded, 

K.  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there  :  die  thou,  and  die  our  fear ; 
For  Warwick  was  a  bug  that  fear'd  us  all. — 
Now,  Montague,  sit  fast :  I  seek  for  thee;, 
That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company.    \Exit, 

War.  Ah  !  who  is  nigh  ?  come  to  me,  friend  or  foe, 
And  tell  me,  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick  ? 
Why  ask  I  that  ?  my  mangled  body  shows, 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart  shows, 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth 
And  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle^ 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  dept ; 
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Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's  black  veil, 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun, 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fill'd  with  blood, 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ; 
For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 

And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow  ? 

Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood  ! 

My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 

Even  now  forsake  me ;  and  of  all  my  lands 

Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length. 

Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust  ?  ' 

And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset 

SoM.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick  !  wert  thou  as  we  are, 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again. 
The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant  power ; 
Even  now  we  heard  the  news.     Ah,  couldst  thou  fly ! 
War.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. — Ay,  Montague  ! 
If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile. 
Thou  lov'st  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst. 
Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  blood. 
That  glues  my  lips  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 
SoM.  Ah,  Warwick  !  Montague  hath  breath'd  his  last ; 
And  to  the  last  gasp  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
And  said — *  Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother.' 
And  more  he  would  have  said  ;  and  more  he  spoke, 
Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault, 
That  mought  not  be  distinguish'd  :  but,  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear,  deliver'd  with  a  groan, — 
*  O,  farewell,  Warwick  ! ' 
War.  Sweet  rest  his  soul! — Fly,  lords,  and  save  your- 
selves ; 
For  Warwick  bids  you  all  farewell,  to  meet  in  heaven. 

{Dies. 
OxF.  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great  power ! 

\Ex€unt^  bearing  off  Warwick s  body. 
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Scene  III 

Another  Fart  of  the  Field. 

Flourish,     Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph  ;  with 
Clarence,  Gloucester,  and  the  rest 

K.  Edw.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course, 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed : 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  powers  that  the  queen 
Hath  raised  in  Gallia  have  arrived  our  coast, 
And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

Clar.  a  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud, 
And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 
Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up, 
For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

Glo.  The  queen  is  valu'd  thirty  thousand  strong, 
And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her ; 
If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assured 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

K.  Edw.  We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewksbury. 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Barnet  field, 
Will  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way ; 
And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along, — 
Strike  up  the  drum  I  cry  *  Courage ! '  and  away* 

{Flourish*     Exeunt. 

Scene  IV, 

Plains  near  Tewksbury. 

March.     Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward, 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wail  their 
loss, 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard, 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding-anchor  lost,QQ[^ 
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And  half  our  sailors  swallow'd  in  the  flood ; 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is 't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much, 
Whiles  in  his  moan  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock. 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd  ? 
Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this  ! 
Say  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  what  of  that  ? 
And  Montague  our  topmast ;  what  of  him  ? 
Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles ;  what  of  these  ? 
Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor, 
And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 
The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 
And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 
We  will  not  from  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep, 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say  no, 
From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wrack. 
As  good  to  chide  the  waves  as  speak  them  fair. 
And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 
And  Richard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 
All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 
Say  you  can  swim  ;  alas !  't  is  but  a  while : 
Tread  on  the  sand ;  why,  there  you  quickly  sink : 
Bestride  the  rock  ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  off. 
Or  else  you  famish  ;  that 's  a  threefold  death. 
This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand. 
In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 
That  there/s  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers. 
More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands  and  rocks. 
Why,  courage,  then  !  what  cannot  be  avoided 
'T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear. 
Prince.  Methinks  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words, 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity. 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 
I  speak  not  this  as  doubting  any  here ; 
For,  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man. 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes, 
Lest  in  our  need  he  might  infect  another, 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself,  r^^^^i^ 
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If  any  such  be  here, — as  God  forbid  ! — 
Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help, 
OxF.  Women  and  child^'en  of  so  high  a  courage, 
And  warriors  faint !  why,  't  were  perpetual  shame* — 

0  brave  young  prince  !  thy  feimous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee  :  long  may'st  thou  live 
To  bear  his  image  and  renew  his  glories  ! 

SoM.  And  he  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope 
Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 
If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wondered  at. 
Q.  Mar.  Thanks,  gentle  Somerset : — sweet  Oxford,  thanks 
Prince.  And  take  his  thanks  that  yet  hath  nothing  else 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Edward  is  at  hand, 

Ready  to  fight :  therefore,  be  resolute. 
OxF.  I  thought  no  less  :  it  is  his  policy 

To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 
SoM.  But  he 's  deceived :  we  are  in  readiness. 
Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart  to  see  your  forwardness. 
OxF.  Here  pitch  our  battle ;  hence  we  will  not  budge. 

Flourish  and  march.    Enter  King  Edward^  Clarence^ 
Gloucester^  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw.  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the  thorny  wood, 
Which,  by  the  heavens'  assistance  and  your  strength. 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night 

1  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire. 
For,  well  I  wot,  ye  blaze  to  burn  them  out. 
Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords ! 

Q.  Mar.  Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what  I  should 
say 
My  tears  gainsay ;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this  : — Henry,  your  sovereign, 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurped. 
His  realm  a  slaughter-house,  his  subjects  slain, 
His  statutes  canceird,  and  his  treasure  spent : 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil. 
You  fight  in  justice :  then,  in  God's  name,  lords, 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

\Exeunt  both  armies. 
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Scene  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Same, 

Alarums  :  Excursions  :  and  afterwards  a  Retreat.  Then 
e?tter  King  Edward^  Clarence,  Gloucester^  and  Forces  ; 
with  Queen  Margaret,  Oxford,  and  Somerset,  pri- 
soners. 

K.  Edw.  Now  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broils. 

Away  with  Oxford  to  Ham's  Castle  straight : 

For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 

Go,  bear  them  hence :  I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 
OxF,  For  my  part,  I  '11  not  trouble  thee  with  words. 
SoM.  Nor  I;  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my  fortune. 

\Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guarded 
Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  worlds 

To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 
K.  Edw.  Is  proclamation  made,  that  who  finds  Edward 

Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 
Glo.  It  is  :  and  lo,  where  youthful  Edward  comes  ! 

Enter  Soldiers,  with  Prince  Edward. 

K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant :  let  us  hear  him  speak.   ' 
What  1  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make 
For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turn'd  me  to  ?  • 

Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambitious  York. 
Suppose  that  I  am. now  my  father's  mouth : 
Resign  thy  chair,  and  where  I  stand  kneel  thou, 
\Miilst  I  propose  the  selfsame  words  to  thee, 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer  to. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resolv'd ! ' 

Glo.  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petticoat, 
And  ne'er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

Prince.  Let  ^sop  fable  in  a  winter's  night ; 
His.  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 

Glo.  By  Heaven,  brat,  I  '11  plague  you  for  that  word. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  plague  to  men. 

Glo.  For  God's  sake,  take  away  this  captive  scold. 

Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-back,  rather, 

K.  Epw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue. 
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Clar.  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 
Prince.  I  know  my  duty  :  you  are  all  undutiful. 

Lascivious  Edward, — and  thou  perjur'd  George, — 

And  thou  misshapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all 

I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are ; 

And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
K.  Edw.  Take  that,  thou  likeness  of  this  railer  here. 

[Sfalfs  him, 
Glo.  Sprawl'st  thou  ?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony. 

\Stabs  him. 
Clar.  And  there 's  for  tv:itting  me  with  perjury. 

\Stabs  him, 
Q.  Mar.  O,  kill  me  too  1 

Glo.  Marry,  and  shall.  {Offers  to  kill  her. 

K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold!  for  we  have  done  too 

much 
Glo.  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with  words  ? 
K.  Edw.  What !  doth  she  swoon  ?  use  means  for  her 

recovery. 
Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my  brother. 

I  '11  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter : 

Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
Clar.  What?  what? 

Glo.  The  Tower  !  the  Tower !  \Exit 

Q.  Mar.  O  Ned !  sweet  Ned  I  speak  to  thy  mother,  boy : 

Canst  thou  not  speak  ? — O  traitors  !  murderers  1 

They  that  stabb'd  Caesar  shed  no  blood  at  all. 

Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 

If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  equal  it : 

He  was  a  man ;  this,  in  respect,  a  child ; 

And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 

What 's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it  ? 

No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak ; 

And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst. — 

Butchers  and  villains  !  bloody  cannibals  ! 

How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd ! 

You  have  no  children,  butchers  !  if  you  had. 

The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up  remorse : 

But  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 

Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off. 

As  deathsmen,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince ! 
K.  Edw.  Away  with  her !  go,  bear  her  hence  perforce. 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatch  me  here : 
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Here  sheathe  thy  sword,  I  '11  pardon  thee  my  death. 
What !  wilt  thou  not  ? — then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

3lar.  By  Heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 

5.   Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do ;  sweet  Clarence,  do  thou 
do  it. 

Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  would  not  do  it  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself : 
'T  was  sin  before,  but  now  't  is  charity. 
What !  wilt  thou  not  ?     Where  is  that  deviFs  butcher, 
Hard-favour'd  Richard  ?     Richard,  where  art  thou  ? 
Thou  art  not  here :  murder  is  thy  alms-deed ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  putt'st  back. 

K.  Edw.  Away,  I  say !  I  charge  ye,  bear  her  hence. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you  and  yours,  as  to  this  prince  ! 

[jE*^//,  led  out  forcibly, 

K.  Edw.  Where's  Richard  gone? 

Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post;  and,  as  I  guess, 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  He 's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head. 
Now  march  we  hence  :  discharge  the  common  sort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let 's  away  to  London, 
And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares  : 
By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.  ^  \Exeuni, 

Scene  VI. 

London,     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

King  Henry  is  discovered  sitting  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
the  Lieutenant  attending.     Enter  Gloucester. 

Glo.  Good  day,  my  lord.    What !  at  your  book  so  hard  ? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  my  lord,  I  should  say  rather: 
T  is  sin  to  flatter ;  good  was  little  better  t 
Good  Gloucester,  and  good  devil,  were  alike. 
And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves  :  we  must  confer. 

[Exit  Lieutenant. 

K.  Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from  the  wolf : 
So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

Glo.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind : 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer.  /Google 
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K.  Hen.  The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush. 

With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush  ; 

And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 

Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 

Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and  kill'd 
Glo.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 

That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl? 

And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd. 
K.  Hen.  I,  Daedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 

I'hy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course ; 

The  sun  that  sear'd  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy,  , 

Thy  brother  Edward ;  and  thyself  the  sea  ' 

Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 

Ah !  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words. 

My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point, 

Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. 

But  wherefore  dost  thou  come?  is't  for  my  life  ?  i 

Glo.  Think'st  thou  I  am  an  executioner  ?  I 

K.  Hen.  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art : 

If  murdering  innocents  be  executing. 

Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 
Glo.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 
K.  Hen.  Hadst  thou  been  kill'd  when  first  thou  didst 
presume, 

Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 

And  thus  I  prophesy, — that  many  a  thousand, 

Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear ; 

And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's, 

And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, — 

Men  for  their  sons',  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate, 

And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death, — 

Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born. 

The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 

The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time ; 

Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trees ; 

The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney's  top. 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 

Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain, 

And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope ; 

To  wit, — an  indigested  and  deformed  lump, 

Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when,  thou  wast  bom, 

To  signify  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world : 
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And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard, 

Thou  cam'st — 
Glo.  I  '11  hear  no  more ; — die,  prophet,  in  thy  speech  : 

[Stabs  him. 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain'd. 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after  this. 

0  !  God  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee.  [Dies, 
Glo.  What !  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 

Sink  in  the  ground  ?    I  thought  it  would  have  mounted. 
See  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death  ! 

0,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 

From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our  house  ! — 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither : 

[Stabs  him  again. 

1,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. 
Indeed,  'tis  true  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say 

1  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste. 
And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurped  our  right  ? 
The  midwife  wonder'd,  and  the  women  cried, 
*  O,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  born  with  teeth  ! ' 
And  so  I  was ;  which  plainly  signified 

That  I  should  snarl  and  bite  and  play  the  dog. 

Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so, 

Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 

I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother ; 

And  this  word  love,  which  greybeards  call  divines, 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 

And  not  in  me  :  I  am  myself  alone. — 

Clarence,  beware :  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light ;. 

But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee : 

For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies 

That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life ; 

And  thenj  to  purge  his  fear,  I  '11  be  thy  death. 

King  Henry  and  the  prince  his  son  are  gone : 

Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest ; 

Counting  myself  but  bad  till  I  be  best, — 

I  '11  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom, 

[Exit,  with  the  body. 
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Scene  VII. 

The  Same,     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

King  Edward  is  discovered  sitting  on  his  throne  ;  Queen 
Elizabeth  with  the  infant  Prince^  Clarence^  Gloucester^ 
Hastings^  and  others^  near  him. 

K.  Edw.  Once  more  we  sit  in  England's  royal  throne, 
Re-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  com, 
Have  we  mow'd  down  in  tops  of  all  their  pride ! 
Three  Dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renowned 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions  ; 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son ; 
And  two  Northumberlands  :  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  sound ; 
With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and  Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion, 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat, 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  ray  boy. — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  and  myself 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter's  night, 
Went  all  a-foot  in  summer's  scalding  heat. 
That  thou  might'st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace  ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 

Glo.  [Aside.]  I'll  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head   were 
laid; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick  to  heave ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  back. — 
Work  thou  the  way — and  thou  shall  execute. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence,  and  Gloucester,  love  my  lovely  queen, 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Clar.  The  duty  that  I  owe  unto  your  majesty 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

Q.  Eliz.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence;  worthy  brother,  thanks. 

Glo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou  sprang'st, 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit. — - ' 
[Aside,]  To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his  master. 
And  cried — ^All  hail !  whenas  he  meant — all  harm. 
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K.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights, 
Having  my  country's  peace  and  brothers'  loves. 

Clar.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with  Margaret  ? 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  King  of  France 
Plath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 

IC.  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to  France. — 
And  now  what  rests  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows, 
Such  as  befits  the  pleasure  of  the  court  ? 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  I — ^farewell,  sour  annoy ! 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.  [Exeunt 
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KING    RICHARD    III 

ACT  FIRST. 

Scene  I. 

London.     A  Street 

Enter  Gloucester, 

Glo.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lour'd  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths  i 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments  \ 
Our  sta:n  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front : 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting'  barbed  steeds 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
But  I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  ; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want  love's  majesty 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  ; 
I,  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  Nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable 
That  dogs  bark  9X  me  as  I  halt  by  them ; — 
Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time. 
Unless  to  see  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 
And  descant  on  mine  own  defotmity : 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove ^ilpy^ooQle 
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To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 

And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous, 

By  drunken  prophecies,  libels  and  dreams, 

To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  king 

In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other : 

And  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just 

As  I  am  subtle,  false  and  treacherous, 

This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up, 

About  a  prophecy,  which  says  that  G 

Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul :  here  Clarence  comes. 

Enter  Clarence^  guarded,  and  Brakenbury, 

Brother,  good  day.     What  means  this  armed  guard 

That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 
Clar.  His  majesty, 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 

This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 
Glo.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Clar.  Because  my  name  is  George. 

Glo.  Alack  I  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours ; 

He  should,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers. 

O  !  belike  his  majesty  hath  some  intent 

That  you  should  be  new-christen'd  in  the  Towen 

But  what 's  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 
Clar.  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know  ;  for  I  protest, 

As  yet  I  do  not :  but,  as  I  can  learn, 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams ; 

And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 

And  says  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G 

His  issue  disinherited  should  be ; 

And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 

It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I  am  he. 

These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys  as  these, 

Have  mov*d  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 
Glo.  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  a^e  ruM  by  women  1 

'T  is  not  the  king  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower : 

My  Lady  Grey  his  wife,  Clarence,  't  is  she 

That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity. 

Was  it  not  she  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 

Antony  Woodville,  her  brother  there,^  QooqIc 
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That  made  him  send  Lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower, 

From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  delivered  ? 

We  are  not  safe,  Clarence ;  we  are  not  safe. 
Clar.  By  Heaven,  I  think  there  is  no  man  secure 

But  the  queen's  kindred  and  night-walking  heralds 

That  trudge  betwixt  the  king  and  Mistress  Shore. 

Heard  you  not  what  an  humble  suppliant 

Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ? 
Glo.  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 

Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 

I  '11  tell  you  what ;  I  think  it  is  our  way, 

If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 

To  be  her  men  and  wear  her  livery : 

The  jealous  o'erwom  widow  and  herself, 

Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewomen, 

Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy. 
Brak.  I  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me ; 

His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge 

That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference. 

Of  what  degree  soever,  with  his  brother. 
Glo.  Even  so ;  an 't  please  your  worship,  Brakenbury, 

You  may  partake  of  anything  we  say. 

We  speak  no  treason,  man :  we  say  the  king 

Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  queen 

Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous  : — 

We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 

A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleaang  tongue ; 

And  that  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks. 

How  say  you,  sir  ?  can  you  deny  all  this  ? 
Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought  to  do. 
Glo.  Naught  to  do  with  Mistress  Shore  ?     I  'II  tell  thee, 
fellow. 

He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one. 

Were  best  to  do  it  secretly  alone. 
Brak.  What  one,  my  lord? 

Glo.  Her  husband,  knave.     Wouldst  thou  betray  me  ? 
Brak.  I  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ;  and  withal 

Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 
Clar.  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and  will  obey. 
Glo.  We  are  the  queen's  abjects,  and  must  obey. — 

Brother,  farewell :  I  will  unto  the  king ; 

And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in. 

Were  it  to  call  King  Edward's  widow  sist^oogle 
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I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Meantime,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar.  I  know  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo.  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long ; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you : 
Meantime,  have  patience. 

Clar.  I  must  perforce :  farewelL 

[Exeunt  Clarence,  Brakendury,  and  Guard. 

Glo.  Go  tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt  ne'er  return. 
Simple  plain  Clarence  I — I  do  love  thee  so, 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven. 
If  Heaven  will  take  the  pwresent  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  the  new-deliver'd  Hastings  ? 

Enter  Hastings, 

Hast.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord. 
Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

Well  are  you  welcome  to  the  open  air. 

How  hath  your  lordship  brook'd  imprisonment  ? 
Hast.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners  must ; 

But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks 

That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment 
Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  and  so  shall  Clarence  too ; 

For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  his, 

And  have  prevailed  as  much  on  him  as  you. 
Hast.  More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  meVd, 

While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 
Glo.  What  news  abroad  ? 
Hast.  No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  this  at  home  : — 

The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy. 

And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 
Glo.  Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  that  newi  is  bad  indeed. 

0  !  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long, 

And  overmuch  consumed  his  royal  person : 

T  is  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 

What,  is  he  in  his  bed  ? 
Hast.  He  is. 
Glo.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

[Exit  Hastings, 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  die. 

Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthorse  up  to  heaveh. 

1  '11  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
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With  lies  well  steeFd  with  weighty  arguments ; 
And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
Which  done,  God  take  King  Edward  to  his  mercy, 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in : 
For  then  I  '11  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daughter : 
What  though  I  kill  d  her  husband  and  her  father  ? 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends 
Is  to  become  her  husband  and  her  father : 
.   The  which  will  I ;  not  all  so  much  for  love 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent. 
By  marrying  her  which  I  must  reach  unto. 
But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market : 
Clarence  still  breathes ;  Edward  still  lives  and  reigns ; 
When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  my  gains. 

[Exit 

Scene  II. 

T!ke  Same,     jinother  Street 

Enter  the  corse  of  King  Henry  the  Sixths  borne  in  an  open 
coffin^  Gentlemen  bearing  halberds^  to  guard  it;  and 
Lady  Anne  as  mourner, 

A.NNE.  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load — 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse — 
Whilst  I  awhile  obsequiously  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster. — 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood ! 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost. 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter'd  son, 
Stabbd  by  the  selfsame  hand  that  made  these  wounds ! 
Lo,  in  these  windows  that  let  forth  thy  life 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes  : — 
O,  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes ! 
Cursed  the  heart  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! 
Cursed  the  blood  that  let  this  blood  from  hence  \ 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch, 
That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee, 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads. 
Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  %f| '^Google 
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If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 

Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 

Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  aspect 

May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view  j 

And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness ! 

If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 

More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him, 

Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord  and  thee ! — 

Come,  now  towards  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load. 

Taken  f^om  Paul's  to  be  interred  there ; 

And  still,  as  you  are  weary  of  the  weight. 

Rest  you,  whiles  I  lament  King  Henry's  corse. 

[The  Bearers  take  up  the  corse  and  advance. 

Enter  Gloucester. 

Glo*  Stay,  you  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it  down. 

Anne.  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend, 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Glo.  Villains  !  set  down  the  corse ;  or,  by  Saint  Paul, 
I  '11  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys. 

First  Gent.  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass. 

Glo.  Unmanner'd  dog  !  stand  thou  when  I  command  ; 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast. 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I  '11  strike  thee  to  my  foot. 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

\The  Bearers  set  down  the  coffin, 

Anne.  What !  do  you  tremble  ?  are  you  all  afraid  ? 
Alas  !  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. — 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have  :  therefore,  be  gone. 

Glo.  Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst. 

Anne.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake,  hence,  and  trouble  uS  not ; 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries. — 
O,  gentlemen  !  see,  see  !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeal'd  mouths  and  bleed  afresh  1 — 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity. 
For  't  is  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells : 
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Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 

Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. — 

O  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death ! 

O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his  death ! 

Either  heaven  with  lightning  strike  the  murderer  dead. 

Or  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick, 

As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king's  blood, 

Which  his  hell-go vern'd  arm  hath  butchered  1 
Glo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 

Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 
Anne.  Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor  man : 

No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 
Glo.  But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beast. 
Anne.  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth  1 
Glo.  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry, — 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman, 

Of  these  supposed  evils,  to  give  me  leav^. 

By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself. 
Anne.  Vouchsafe,  diffused  infection  of  a  man, 

For  these  known  evDs  but  to  give  me  leave, 

By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 
Glo.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me  have 

Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 
Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst  make 

No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself. 
Glo.  By  such  despair,  I  should  accuse  myself. 
Anne.  And,  by  despairing,  shalt  thou  stand  excus'd 

For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself. 

That  didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 
Glo.  Say  that  I  slew  them  not  ? 
Anne.  Why,  then  they  are  not  dead. 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  thee. 
Glo.  I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne.  Why,  then  he  is  alive. 

Glo.  Nay,  he  is  dead ;  and  slain  by  Edward's  hand. 
Anne.  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  liest :  Queen  Margaret  saw 

Thy  murderous  falchion  smoking  in  his  blood ; 

The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her  breast, 

But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 
Glo.  I  was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongue. 

That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 
Anne.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 

That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcherig^QQl^ 
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Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king  ? 
Glo.  I  grant  ye. 

Anke.  Dost  grant  me,  hedgehog  ?  then,  God  grant  me 
too 

Thou  ma/st  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed ! 

O  !  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 
Glo.  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  that  hath  hino. 
Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never  come. 
Glo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him  thither ; 

For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 
Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 
Glo.  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  me  name  it. 
Anne.  Some  dungeon. 
Glo.  Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.  Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou  liest ! 
Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 
Anne.  I  hope  so. 
Glo.  I  know  so. — But,  gentle  Lady  Anne,- 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits. 

And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method. 

Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 

Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry  and  Edward, 

As  blameful  as  the  executioner? 
Anne.  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  accurs'd  effect. 
Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect ; 

Your  beauty,  that  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep. 

To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world. 

So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 
Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide. 

These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 
Glo.  These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's  wrack; 

You  should  not  blemish  it  if  I  stood  by : 

As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun. 

So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 
Anne.  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death  thy  life ! 
Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature ;  thou  art  both. 
Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee. 
Glo.  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural, 

To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 
Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable. 

To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  kill'd  my  husband. 
Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband, 

Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husbandU        j 
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Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth. 

Glo.  He  lives  that  loves  you  better  than  he  could. 

Anne.  Name  him  ? 

Glo.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.  The  selfsame  name,  but  one  of  better  nature. 

Anne.  Where  is  he  ? 

Glo.  Here.  [She  spiiUth  at  him,]  Why 

dost  thou  spit  at  me  ? 

Anne. 'Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy  sake  ! 

Glo.  Never  tame  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place. 

Anne.  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  iofect  mine  eyes. 

Glo.  Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected  mine. 

Anne.  'Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike  thee  dead  ! 

Glo.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once ; 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears, 
Sham'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish  drops  : 
These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear ; 
No,  when  my  father  York  and  Edward  wept 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  him ; 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child. 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death, 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep, 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks, 
Like  trees  bedashed  with  rain  :  in  that  sad  time 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear ; 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping. 
I  never  sued  to  friend  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  smoothing  word  ; 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee, 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak. 

[She  looks  scornfully  at  him. 
Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn  ;  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword; 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast, 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke,    .^.^...^GooQle 
in.  X  "^ 
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And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

\^He  lays  his  breast  open :  she  offers  at  it 
with  his  sword. 

Nay,  do  not  pause ;  for  I  did  kill  King  Henry  ; — 

But  't  was  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 

Nay,   now   despatch;    'twas    I    that    stabb'd     young 
Edward : — 

But 't  was  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on. 

\She  lets  fall  the  sword. 

Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 
Anne.  Arise,  dissembler  ;  though  I  wish  thy  death, 

I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 
Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it 
Anne.  I  have  already. 
Glo.  That  was  in  thy  rage : 

Speak  it  again,  and  even  with  the  word, 

This  hand,  which,  for  thy  love,  did  kill  thy  love. 

Shall,  for  thy  love,  kill  a  far  truer  love : 

To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  acxjessary. 
Anne.  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart. 
Glo.  T  is  figured  in  my  tongue. 
Anne.  I  fear  me  both  are  false. 
Glo.  Then  never  man  was  true. 
Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword* 
Glo.  Say,  then,  my  peace  is  made. 
Anne.  That  shalt  thou  know  hereafter. 
Glo.  But  shall  I  live  in  hope  ? 
Anne.  All  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 
Glo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take  is  not  to  give,  [^She  puts  <m  the  ring 

Glo.  I^ok,  how  my  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger, 

Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart ; 

Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 

And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may. 

But  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand, 

Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 
Anne.  What  is  it  ? 
Glo.  That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad  designs 

To  him  that  hath  more  cause  to  be  a  mourner, 

And  presently  repair  to  Crosby  Place ; 

Where,  after  I  have  solemnly  interred 

At  Chertsey  monastery  this*  noble  king, 

And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant 
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I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you : 

For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you, 

Grant  me  this  boon. 
Anne.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys  me  too,  - 

To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent.— 

Tressel,  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 
Glo.  Bid  me  farewell. 
Anne.  T  is  more  than  you  deserve ; 

But  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 

Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already. 

[Exeunt  Lady  AnnCy  Tressel^  and  Berkley. 
Glo.  Sirs,  take  up  the  corse. 
Gent.  Towards  Ch^tseyj  noble  lord  ? 
Glo.  No,  to  White  Friars ;  there  attend  my  coming. 

\Exeuni  the  rest,  with  the  corse. 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  ? 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 

I  '11  have  her,  but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 

What  1  I,  that  kilFd  her  husband  and  his  father. 

To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate ; 

With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 

The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by ; 

Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against  me, 

And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal, 

But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks, 

And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  world  to  nothing ! 

Ha! 

Hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 

Edward,  her  lord^  whom  I,  some  three  months  since, 

Stabb'd  in  my  angry,  mood  at  Tewksbury  ? 

A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, -r- 

Fram'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature. 

Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal, — 

The  spacious  worid  cannot  again  afford  : 

And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me, 

That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 

On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  ? 

On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  misshapen  thus  ? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 

I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while : 

Upon  my  life,  she  finds^  although  I  cannot, 

Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man.       QooqIc 
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I  '11  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass ; 

And  entertain  some  score  or  two  of  tailors,  ! 

To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body : 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself,  I 

I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost.  | 

But  first  I  '11  turn  yon  fellow  in  his  grave, 

And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. — 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass. 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.  [^£xii. 

Scene  III.  | 

Tke  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth^  Lord  Rivers^  and  Lord  Grey. 

Riv.    Have   patience,    madam :    there 's   no   doubt    his 
majesty 

Will  soon  recover  his  accustom'd  health. 
Grey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse  : 

Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort, 

And  cheer  his  giace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 
Q.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me  ? 
Grey.  No  other  harm,  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 
Q.  Eliz.  The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harms. 
Grey.  The  heavens  have  bless'd  you  with  a  goodly  son, 

To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  gone. 
Q.  Eliz.  Ah  !  he  is  young ;  and  his  minority 

Is  put  into  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloucesta*, 

A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 
Riv.  Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet :_ 

But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley, 

Grey.  Here  come  the  Lords  of  Buckingham  and  Stanley. 

Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace. 

Stan.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you  have  been  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  The  Countess  Richmond,  good  my  Lord  of 
Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  Amen. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she ' s  your  wife, 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  assufd 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrosance.       i 
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Stan.  I  do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  fklse  accusers ; 
Or,  if  she  be  accused  on  true  report, 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 

Riv.   Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  Lord  of  Stanley  ? 

Stan.  But  now  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  I 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  likelihood  of  his  amendment,  lords  ? 

Buck.   Madam,  good  hope  :  his  grace  speaks  cheerfully. 

Q.  Eliz.  God  grant  him  health !      Did  you  confer  with 
him? 

Buck.  Ay,  madam  :  he  desires  to  make  atonement 
Between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  your  brothers. 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain  ; 
And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence. 

Q.  Eliz.  Would  all  were  well ! — But  that  will  never  be. 
I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Gloucester^  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 

Glo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  it. — 
Who  are  they  that  complain  unto  the  king. 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stern  and  love  them  not? 
By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumours. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  no  harm. 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abus'd 
With  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks  ? 

Grey.  To  whom  in  all  this  presence  speaks  your  grace  ? 

Glo.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty  nor  grace. 
When  have  I  injured  thee  ?  when  done  thee  wrong  ? — 
Or  thee  ? — or  thee  ? — or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all !     His  royal  person 
(Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish !) 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing-while. 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complaints. 

Q.  Eliz.  Brother  of  Gloucester,  you  mistake  the  matter. 
The  king,  on  his  own  royal  disposition, 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  suitor  else,^^^^^  Google 
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Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 

That  in  your  outward  action  shows  itself 

Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself, 

Makes  him  to  send ;  that  thereby  he  may  gather 

The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it. 
Glo.  I  cannot  tell ; — ^the  world  is  grown  so  bad. 

That  wrens  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch  : 

Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 

There's  many  a  gentle  p)erson  made  a  Jack. 
Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning,  brother 
Gloucester : 

You  envy  my  advancement  and  my  friends'. 

God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you  ! 
Glo.  Meantime,  God  grants  that  we  have  need  of  jrou : 

Our  brother  is  imprison'd  by  your  means, 

Myself  disgrac'd,  and  the  nobility 

Held  in  contempt ;  while  great  promotions 

Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those 

That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noble. 
Q.  Eliz.  By  Him  that  rais'd  me  to  this  careful  height 

From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy'd, 

I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 

Against  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  have  been 

An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. — 

My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury. 

Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 
Glo.  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  mean 

Of  my  Lord  Hastings'  late  imprisonment. 
Riv.  She  may,  my  lord ;  for — 
Glo.  She  may.  Lord  Rivers, — why,  who  knows  not  so  ? 

She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying  that : 

She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments, 

And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 

And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert. 

What  may  she  not?    She  may, — ay,  marry,  may  she, — 
Riv.  What,  marry,  may  she? 
Glo.  What,  marry,  may  she  ?  marry  with  a  king, 

A  bachelor,  and  a  handsome  stripling  too. 

I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match. 
Q.  Eliz.  My  Lord  of  Gloucester,  I  have  too  long  borne 

Your  blunt  upbraidings  and  your  bitter  scoffs ; 

By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majesty 

Of  those  gross  taunts  that  oft  I  have  endur'd. 

ogte 
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I  had  rather  be  a  country  serving-maid 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition, 
To  be  so  baited,  scorn'd,  and  stormed  at : 
Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret^  behmd. 

Q.  Mar.  And  lessened  be  that  small,  God,  1  beseech  him  ! 

Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 
Glo.  AVhat !  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the  king  ? 

Tell  him,  and  spare  not :  look,  what  I  have  said 

I  will  avouch  in  presence  of  the  king : 

I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 

'T  is  time  to  speak ;  my  pains  are  quite  forgot. 
Q.  Mar.  Out,  devil !  I  do  remember  them  too  well : 

Thou  kill'dst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 

And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 
Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 

I  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs ; 

A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 

A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends ; 

To  royalise  his  blood  I  spilt  mine  own. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his  or  thine. 
Glo.  In  all  which  time  you  and  your  husband  Grey 

Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster ; — 

And,  Rivers,  so  were  you. — Was  not  your  husband 

In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Albans  slain  ? 

Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget, 

What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are ; 

Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 
Q.  Mar.  A  murd'rous  villain,  and  so  still  thou  art. 
Glo.  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father  Warwick, 

Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — which  Jesu  pardon  ! 
Q.  Mar.  Which  God  revenge  ! 
Glo.  To  fight  on  Edward's  party  for  the  crown  ; 

And  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mew'd  up. 

I  would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's, 

Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine : 

I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 
Q.  Mar.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  this  world, 

Thou  cacodemon  I  there  thy  kingdom  is. 
Riv.  My  Lord  of  Gloucester,  in  those  busy  days, 

Which  here  you  urge  to  prove  us  enemies, 

We  foUow'd  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  king; 
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So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  king. 
Glo.  If  I  should  be  ! — I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar. 

Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  of  it ! 
Q.  Eliz.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 

You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  king. 

As  little  joy  may  you  suppose  in  me 

That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 
Q.  Mar.  A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 

For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 

I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient —  \^Aiivandn^ 

Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates  that  fall  out 

In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd  from  me  ! 

Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me  ? 

If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects. 

Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels  ? — 

Ah  !  gentle  villain,  do  not  turn  away. 
Glo.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mak'st  thou  in  my  sight  - 
Q.  Mar.  But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast  roarr'd  ; 

That  will  I  make  before  I  let  thee  go. 
Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banished  on  pain  of  death  ? 
Q.  Mar.  I  was ;  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in  banishment 

Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 

A  husband  and  a  son  thou  ow'st  to  me, — 

And  thou  a  kingdom — all  of  you  allegiance : 

The  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours, 

And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 
Glo.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee, 

When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  paper, 

And  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes ; 

And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav'st  the  duke  a  clout, 

Steep'd  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rutland ; — 

His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul  ! 

Denounced  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee ; 

And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  bloody  deed. 
Q.  Eliz.  So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 
Hast.  O  !  't  was  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe, 

And  the  most  merciless  that  e'er  was  heard  of. 
Riv.  Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was  reported. 
Dor.  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 
Buck.  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to  see  it 
Q.  Mar.  What !  were  you  snarling  all  before  I  came 

Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat, 

And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 
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Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  Heaven, 

That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death, 

Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woful  banishment, 

Could  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  brat  ? 

Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven  ? — 

Why,  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to^ny  quick  curses  ! — 

Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king, 

As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king  ! 

Edward,  thy  son,  that  now  is  Prince  of  Wales, 

For  Edward,  my  son,  that  was  Prince  of  Wales, 

Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence  1 

Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen, 

Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self ! 

Long  may^st  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  loss, 

And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 

Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stalled  in  mine  ! 

Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death ; 

And,  after  many  lengthen 'd  hours  of  grief. 

Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen ! 

Rivers,  and  Dorset,  you  were  standers-by, 

And  so  wast  thou,  Lord  Hastings,  when  my  son 

Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers  :  God,  I  pray  him, 

That  none  of  you  may  live  his  natural  age, 

But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off! 

Glo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  wither'd  hag. 

Q.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee  ?  stay,  dog,  for  thou  shalt 
hear  me. 
If  Heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O  !  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe. 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul  1 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends ! 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils ! 
Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog  1 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell  1 
Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins ! 
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Thou  rag  of  honour  1  thou  detested — 
Glo.  Margaret. 
Q.  Mar.  Richard ! 

Glo.  Ha ! 

O.  Mar.  I  call  thee  not. 

Glo.   I  cry  thee  m&tcy  then ;  for  I  did  think 

That  thou  hadst  caird  me  all  these  bitter  names. 
Q.  Mar.  Why,  so  I  did  ;  but  look'd  for  no  reply. 

O  !  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 
Glo.  ' T  is  done  by  me,  and  ends  in — Margaret 
Q.  Eliz.  Thus   have   you   breath'd   your  curse  against 

yourself. 
Q.  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of  my  fortune ! 

Why  strew'st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider, 

Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about  ? 

Fool,  fool !  thou  whett'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 

The  day  will  come  that  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 

To  help  thee  curse  this  pois'nous  bunch-back'd  toad 
Hast.  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curse. 

Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 
Q.  Mar.  Foul  shame  upon  you !  you  have  all  mov'd  mine 
Riv.  Were  you  well  serv'd,  you  would  be  taught  your  duty 
Q.  Mar.  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me  duty, 

Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects. 

O !  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty. 
Dor.  Dispute  not  with  her,  she  is  lunatic. 
Q.  Mar.  Peace,  master  marquess ;  you  are  malapert : 

Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 

O  !  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge 

What  't  were  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable ! 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them, 

And  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 
Glo.  Good  counsel,  marry : — learn  it,  learn  it,  marquess 
Dor.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 
Glo.  Ay,  and  much  more ;  but  I  was  born  so  high, 

Our  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 
Q.  M\R.  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade, — alas  !  alas  !— 

Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death ; 

Whose  bright  out-shining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 

Hath  in  Eternal  darkness  folded  up. 

Your  aery  buildeth  in  our  aery's  nest.-^ 

O  God  !  that  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it : 
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As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so ! 

Buck.  Peace,  peace  !  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 

Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me  : 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butcher'd. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame. 
And  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  ! 

Buck.  Have  done,  have  done. 

Q.  Mar.  O  princely  Buckingham  !  I  '11  kiss  thy  hand, 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee  : 
Now  fair  befall  thee  and  thy  noble  house ! 
Thy.  gannents  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood. 
Nor  thou  within  the  compass  of  my  curse. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here  ;  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar.  I  will  not  think  but  they  ascend  the  sky, 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 
O  Buckingham  !  take  heed  of  yonder  dog  : 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death  : 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him  ; 
Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him, 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  she  say,  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  ? 

Buck.  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Mar.  What!  'dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gentle  counsel, 
And  soothe  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 

0  !  but  remember  this  another  day. 

When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 

And  say  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess.— 

Live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate, 

And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's  !  [Exif. 

Hast.  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her  curses. 

Riv.  And  so  doth  mine.     I  muse  why  she 's  at  liberty. 

Glo.  I  cannot  bkme  her :  by  God's  holy  mother. 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 

1  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good. 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 


He  is  frank'd  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains ;- 
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God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  of  it  1 

Riv.  A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion, 
To  pray  for  them  that  hath  done  scathe  to  us. 

Glo.  So  do  I  ever,  [aside]  being  well  advised ; 
For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myself. 

Enter  Catesby, 

Gates.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you ; 
And  for  your  grace ;  and  you,  my  noble  lords. 

Q.  Eliz.  Catesby,  I  come. — Lords,  will  you  go  with  me? 

Riv.  We  wait  upon  your  grace. 

\Exeunt  all  but  Gloucester. 

Glo.  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence,  whom  I,  indeed,  have  laid  in  darkness, 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hastings,  Buckingham ; 
And  say  it  is  the  queen  and  her  allies 
That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey : 
But  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them,  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends  stol'n  out  of  holy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil 

Enter  two  Murderers. 

But  soft !  here  come  my  executioners. — 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout,  resolved  mates  1 
Are  you  now  going  to  despatch  this  thing  ? 

First  Murd.  We  are,  my  lord ;  and  come  to  have  the 
warrant. 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo.  Well  thought  upon ;  I  have  it  here  about  me. 

[Gives  the  warrant. 
When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby  Place. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution. 
Withal  obdurate  :  do  not  hear  him  plead. 
For  Clarence  is  well-spoken,  and  perhaps 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 

First  Murd.  Tut,  tut!  my  lord,  we  will  npt  stand  to  prate; 
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Talkers  are  no  good  doers  :  be  assured 

We  go  to  use  our  hands  and  not  our  tongues. 
Glo.  Your  eyes  drop  millstones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop 
tears : 

I  like  you,  lads ; — about  your  business  straight ; 

Go,  go,  despatch. 
First.  Murd.  We  will,  my  noble  lord.      [Exeunt 

Scene  IV. 
London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower, 
Enter  Clarence  and  Brakenbury, 

Brak.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ? 
Clar.  O  !  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night. 

So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights. 

That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 

Though  't  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days ; 

So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 
Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord?  I  pray,  tell  me. 
Clar.  Methought  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 

And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy ; 

And  in  my  company  my  brother  Gloucester, 

Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 

Upon  the  hatches :  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 

And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times. 

During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 

That  had  befalPn  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 

Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 

Methought  that  Gloucester  stumbled ;  and,  in  falling, 

Struck  me  (that  thought  to  stay  him)  overboard. 

Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

O  Lord  !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown ! 

What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  ! 

What  ugly  sights  of  death  within  mine  eyes ! 

Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wracks ; 

A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and  in  those  holes 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
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(As  't  were  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought  I  had,  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Stopt-in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air ; 
But  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak.  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  ? 

Clar.  No,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen*d  after  life ; 

0  !  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  I 

1  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick  ; 
Who  cried  aloud, — *  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  ? ' 
And  so  he  vanished.     Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood ;  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud, — 
*  Clarence  is  come, — false,  fleeting,  perjur'd  Clarence, - 
That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury ; — 
Seize  on  him,  Furies  !  take  him  to  your  torments  1 ' 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  wak'd,  and  for  a  season  after 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted  you ; 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  O  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  those  things  I 

That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul,  I 

For  Edward's  sake ;  and  see  how  he  requites  me  1 — 
O  God  !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  avenged  on  my  misdeeds,  , 

Yet  execute  thy  wrath  in  me  alone : 
O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  children  1 — 
Keeper,  I  pr'ythee,  sit  by  me  awhile ; 
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My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

Brak.  I  will,  my  lord :  God  give  your  grace  good  rest. — 

[Clarence  sleeps. 
Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning  and  the  noon-tide  night. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares : 
So  that,  between  their  titles  and  low  name, 
There 's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Enter  the  two  Murderers, 

First  Murd.  Ho  !  who 's  here  ? 

Brak.  What  wouldst  thou,  fellow  ?  and  how  cam'st  thou 
hither  ? 

First  Murp.  I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and  I  came 
hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak.  What !  so  brief? 

Second  Murd.  'T  is  better,  sir,  than  to  be  tedious. — 
Let  him  see  our  commission,  and  talk  no  more. 

\A  paper  delivered  to  Brakenbury^  who  reads  it 
Brak.  I  am  in  this  commanded  to  deliver 

The  noble  Duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands : — 

I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 

Because  I  will  be  guiltless  from  the  meaning. 

Here  are  the  keys ; — there  sits  the  duke  asleep : 

I  '11  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  him 

That  thus  I  have  resigned  to  you  my  charge. 

First  Murd.  You  may,  sir;  'tis  a  point  of  wisdom: 
fare  you  well.  [Exit  Brcbkenbury\ 

Second  Murd.  What,  shall  we  stab  him  as  he  sleeps  ? 

First  Murd.  No  ;  he  11  say,  't  was  done  cowardly,  when 
he  wakes. 

Second  Murd.  When  he  wakes!  why,  fool,  he  shall 
never  wake  till  the  judgment  day. 

First  Murd.  Why,  then  he  'II  say,  we  stabb'd  him 
sleeping. 

Second  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment,  hath 
bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

First  Murd.  What !  art  thou  afraid  ? 

Second  Murd.  Not  to  kill  hira,  having  a  warrant  for 
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it ;  but  to  be  damn'd  for  killing  him,  from  the  which  no 
warrant  can  defend  me. 

First  Murd.  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  resolute. 

Second  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

First  Murd.  I  ^l  back  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
tell  him  so. 

Second  Murd.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  stay  a  little :  I  hope 
my  holy  humour  will  change ;  it  was  wont  to  hold  me  but 
while  one  tells  twenty. 

First  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now  ? 

Second  Murd.  Faith,  some  certain  dr^s  of  conscience 
are  yet  within  me. 

First  Murd.  Remember  our  reward,  when  the  deed 's 
done. 

Second  Murd.  'Zounds !  he  dies :  I  had  forgot  the 
reward. 

First  Murd.  Where's  thy  conscience  now? 

Second  Murd.  In  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  purse. 

First  Murd.  So,  when  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us 
our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out. 

Second  Murd.  'T  is  no  matter ;  let  it  go :  there 's  few 
or  none  will  entertain  it. 

First  Murd.  What  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

Second  Murd.  1 11  not  meddle  with  it ;  it  makes  a  man 
a  coward ;  a  man  cannot  steal,  but  it  accuseth  him  ;  a 
man  cannot  swear,  but  it  checks  him ;  a  man  cannot  lie 
with  his  neighbour's  wife,  but  it  detects  him  :  't  is  a 
blushing  shame-faced  spirit,  that  mutinies  in  a  man's 
bosom ;  it  fills  a  man  full  of  obstacles  :  it  made  me  once 
restore  a  purse  of  gold,  that  by  chance  I  found ;  it 
beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it :  it  is  turned  out  of  all 
towns  and  cities  for  a  dangerous  thing;  and  every  man 
that  means  to  live  well  endeavours  to  trust  to  himself 
and  live  without  it. 

First  Murd.  'Zounds !  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow, 
persuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

Second  Murd.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe 
him  not :  he  would  insinuate  with  thee  but  to  make  thee 
sigh. 

First  Murd.  I  am  strong-fram'd ;  he  cannot  prevail 
with  me. 

Second  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects 
his  reputation.     Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work?. 
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First  Murd.  Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hilts 
of  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the  malmsey-butt 
in  the  next  room. 
Second  Murd.  O  excellent  device !  and  make  a  sop  of 

him. 
First  Murd.  Soft !  he  wakes. 
Second  Murd.  Strike. 
First  Murd.  No  ;  we  *11  reason  with  him. 
Clar.  [IVa/iiftg.]  Where  art  thou,  keeper?  give  me  a 

cup  of  wine. 
First  Murd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord,  anon. 
Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 
First  Murd.  A  man,  as  you  are. 
Clar.  But  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 
First  Murd.  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 
Clar.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are  humble. 
First  Murd.  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks  mine 

own. 
Clar.  How  darkly  and  how  deadly  dost  thou  speak ! 

Your  eyes  do  menace  me :  why  look  you  pale  ? 

Who  sent  you  hither  ?     Wherefore  do  you  come  ? 
Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to — 
Clar.  To  murder  me  ? 
Both  Murd.  Ay,  ay. 
Clar.  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so, 

And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 

Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 
First  Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 
Clar.  I  shall  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 
Second  Murd.  Never,  my  lord;  therefore  prepare  to  die 
Clar.  Are  you  called  forth  from  out  the  world  of  men. 

To  slay  the  innocent  ?     What  is  my  offence  ? 

Where  are  the  evidence  that  do  accuse  me  ? 

What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 

Unto  the  frowning  judge  ?  or  who  pronounc'd 

The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death  ? 

Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law. 

To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 

I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption 

By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins, 

That  you  depart  and  lay  no  hands  on  me ; 

The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 
First  Murd.  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon,  command 
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Second  Murd.  And  he  that  hath  commanded  is  our  king. 
Clar.  Erroneous  vassals  !  the  great  King  of  kings 

Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  command^ 

That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder :  will  you  then 

Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 

Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand, 

To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 
Second  Murd.  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he  hurl 
on  thee, 

For  false  forswearing,  and  for  murder  too. 

Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament,  to  fight 

In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
First  Murd.  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 

Didst  break  that  vow,  and  with  thy  treacherous  blade 

Unripp*dst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 
Second  Murd.  Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish  and 

defend. 
First  Murd.  How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dreadful  law  to  us. 

When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  ? 
Clar.  AIsls  I  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  ill  deed  ? 

For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake : 

He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this ; 

For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 

If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 

0  !  know  you  yet,  he  doth  it  publicly ; 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm : 
He  needs  no  indirect  or  lawless  course 

To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 
First  Murd.  Who  made  thee  then  a  bloody  minister, 

When  gallant-springing,  brave  Plantagenet, 

That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 
Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rage. 
First  Murd.  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and  thy  faults, 

Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 
Clar.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me ; 

1  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  go  back  again, 

And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloucester ; 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidir^s  of  my  death. 

Second  Murd.  You  are  deceiv'd ;  your  brother  Glou 
cester  hates  you. 

Clar.  O  J  no ;  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds^me  dear. 
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Go  you  to  him  from  me. 
Both  Murd.  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father  York 

Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm, 

And  charged  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other, 

He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendship ; 

Bid  Gloucester  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 
First  Murd.  Ay,  millstones ;  as  he  lesson'd  us  to  weep. 
Clar.  O  !  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 
First  Murd.  Right ; 

As  snow  in  harvest. — Come;  you  deceive  yourself; 

'T  is  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 
Clar,  It  cannot  be ;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune, 

And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs. 

That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 
First  Murd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 

From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 
Second  Murd.  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must  die, 

my  lord. 
Clar.  Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  in  thy  soul. 

To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 

And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blind, 

That  thou  wilt  war  with  God  by  murdering  me  ? 

O  !  sirs,  consider,  he  that  set  you  on 

To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 
Second  Murd.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

First  Murd.  Relent  1  *t  is  cowardly,  and  womanish. 
Clar.  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish. — 

Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son. 

Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now. 

If  two  such  murderers  as  yourselves  came  to  you, 

Would  not  entreat  for  life  ? — 

My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks ; 

0  !  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 

Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me, 
As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  distress. 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ? 

Second  Murd.  Look  behind  you,  my  lord. 

First  Murd.  Take  that,  and  that :  [sMs  him]  if  all  this 
will  not  do, 

1  *11  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

\Exit^  with  the  body. 
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Second  Murd.  A  bloody  deed,   and  desperately   de- 
spatched 1 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done. 

Re-enter  First  Murderer.  | 

First  Murd.  How  now !  what  meanest  thou,  that  thou 
help'st  me  not  ? 

By  Heaven,  the  duke  shall  know  how  slack  you  've  been. 
Second  Murd.  I  would  he  knew  that  I  had  sav'd  his 
brother !  I 

Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say, 

For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.  \JElxit. 

First  Murd.  So  do  not  I :  go,  coward  as  thou  art. 

Well,  1 11  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole, 

Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial : 

And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  will  away ; 

For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  stay.  \jExit 


ACT  SECOND. 

Scene  I. 

London,     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  King  Edward^  led  in  sick^  Queen  Elizabeth^  Dorset^ 
Rivers^  Hastings^  Buckingham^  Grey^  and  others, 

K.  Edw.  Why,  so : — now  have  I  done  a  good  day's  work.- 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league : 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence ; 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven, 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers  and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hand ; 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love. 

Riv.  By  Heaven,  my  soul  is  purged  from  grudging  hate ; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Hast.  So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  swear  the  like  1 

K.  Edw.  Take  heed  you  dally  not  before  your  king ; 
Lest  he  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end  ^Google 
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.  Iast.  So  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love ! 

liv.  And  I,  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart  I 
,.  C.  Edw.  Madam,  yourself  are  not  exempt  in  this, — 

Nor  you,  son  Dorset, — Buckingham,  nor  you ; — 

You  have  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 

Wife,  love  Lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand ; 

And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 
-  ^,  Eliz.  There,  Hastings  : — I  will  never  more  remember 

Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I  and  mine ! 
K.  Edw.  Dorset,    embrace   him; — Hastings,   love  lord 

marquess. 
Dor.  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest. 

Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 
Hast.  And  so  swear  I,  my  lord.  [TAey  embrace, 

K.  Edw.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  seal  thou  this  league 

With  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies, 

And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 
Buck.  \To  the  Queen,]  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn 
his  hate 

Upon  your  grace,  but  with  all  duteous  love 

Doth  cherish  you  and  yours,  God  punish  me 

With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love. 

When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend, 

And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend. 

Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile. 

Be  he  unto  me.     This  do  I  beg  of  God, 

When  I  am  cold  in  zeal  to  you  or  yours.    [T/iey  embrace, 
K.  Edw.  A  pleasing  cordial,  princely  Buckingham, 

Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart. 

There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloucester  here, 

To  make  the  perfect  period  of  this  peace. 
Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble  duke. 

Enter  Gloucester. 

Glo.  Good  morrow  to  my  sovereign  king  and  queen ; 

And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day  ! 
K.  Edw.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent  the  day. 

Gloucester,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ; 

Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate. 

Between  these  swelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 
Glo.  a  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  liege.— ^ 

Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here. 
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By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise, 

Hold  me  a  foe ; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage, 

Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 

By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 

To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace  : 

T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity ; 

I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. — 

First,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you. 

Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service ; 

Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 

If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodged  between  us ; 

Of  you,  and  you.  Lord  Rivers,  and  of  Dorset, 

That  all  without  desert  have  frown'd  on  me ; 

Of  you.  Lord  Woodville,  and.  Lord  Scales,  of  you, 

Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen ;  indeed,  of  alL 

I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive 

With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds. 

More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night : 

I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 
Q.  Eliz.  a  holy  day  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter : — 

I  would  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  compounded. — 

My  sovereign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  highness 

To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 
Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offer'd  love  for  this, 

To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  ? 

Who  knows  not  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead  ? 

[  They  all  start 

You  do  him  injury  to  scorn  his  corse, 
Riv.  Who  knows  not,  he  is  dead  1  who  knows  he  is  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  All-seeing  Heaven,  what  a  world  is  this ! 
Buck.  Look  I  so  pale,  Lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ? 
Dor.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  no  one  in  the  presence, 

But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 
K.  Edw.  Is  Clarence  dead  ?  the  order  was  reversed. 
Glo.  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died, 

And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear ; 

Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand. 

That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. 

God  grant  that  some,  less  noble  and  less  loyal, 

Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood, 

Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did, 

And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion. 
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Enter  Stanley, 

Stan.  A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service  done  ! 

K.  Edw.  I  pr'ythee,  peace :  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow. 

Stan.  I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  highness  hear  me. 

K.  Edw.  Then  say  at  once,  what  is  it  thou  request'st 

Stan.  The  forfeit,  sovereign,  of  my  servant's  life ; 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman 
Lately  attendant  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.  Edw.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death, 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ? 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought, 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ?  who,  in  my  rage, 
Kneel'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd  ? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  spoke  of  love  ? 
Who  told  me  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescued  me, 
And  said,  *  Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king '  ? 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field. 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments ;  and  did  give  himself. 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night  ? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  your  carters,  or  your  waiting-vassals 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  defac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon ; 
And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you. 
But  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak, 
Nor  I,  ungracious,  speak  unto  myself 
For  him,  poor  soul. — The  proudest  of  you  all 
Have  been  beholding  to  him  in  his  life. 
Yet  none  of  you  would  once  beg  for  his  life. — 
O  God  !  I  fear  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this. — 
Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  closet.     Ah, 
Poor  Clarence  1  \ Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Hastings^ 

Rivers,  Dorset^nd  Grey, 
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Glo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness. — Mark'd  you  not 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence'  death  ? 
O !  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  king : 
God  will  revenge  it.     Come,  lords  ;  let  us  in 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company ! 

Buck.  We  wait  upon  your  grace.  [JSxeunt. 

Scene  II. 

London,     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  Vorh,  with  a  Son  and  Daughter 
of  Clarence, 

Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  our  father  dead  ? 

DucH.  No,  boy. 

Daugh.  Why  do  you  weep  so  oft?  and  beat  your  breast; 

And  cry — *  O  Clarence,  my  unhappy  son ! ' 
Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your  head, 

And  call  us  orphans,  wretches,  castaways, 

If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  ? 
DucH.  My  pretty  cousins,  you  mistake  me  both ; 

I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king, 

As  loath  to  lose  him,  not  your  father's  death. 

It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wail  one  that 's  lost. 
Son.  Then,  grandam,  you  conclude  that  he  is  dead. 

The  king  mine  uncle  is  to  blame  for  it : 

God  will  revenge  it ;  whom  I  will  importune 

With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 
Daugh.  And  so  will  I. 
DucH.  Peace,  children,  peace !  the  king  doth  love  you  well : 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents, 

You  cannot  guess  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 
Son.  Grandam,  we  can ;  for  my  good  uncle  Gloucester 

Told  me  the  king,  provok'd  to  it  by  the  queen, 

Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him  : 

And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept, 

And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cheek ; 

Bade  me  rely  on  him  as  on  my  father. 

And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 
DucH.  Ah !  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shape, 

And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice ! 

He  is  my  son,  ay,  therein  my  shame,   ^        . 
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Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 
Son.  Think  you,  my  uncle  did  dissemble,  grandam  ? 
Ouch.  Ay,  boy. 
Son.  I  cannot  think  it.     Kark  I  what  noise  is  this  ? 

JSnter  Queen  Elizabeth^  distractedly ;  Rivers  and  Dorset 
following  her, 

Q.  Eliz.  O,  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep, 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself? 
I  '11  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul, 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

DucH.  What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impatience  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence  : — 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  son,  our  king,  is  dead ! — • 
Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  sap? — 
If  you  will  live,  lament ;  if  die,  be  brief; 
That  our  swift-winged  souls  may  catch  the  king's ; 
Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest 

DucH.  Ah  !  so  much  interest  have  I  in  thy  sorrow 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband. 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  death, 
And  liVd  by  looking  on  his  images ; 
But  now,  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death. 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass. 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow :  yet  thou  art  a  mother. 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee : 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband  from  mine  arms. 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence  and  Edward.     O  !  what  cause  have  I 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  moan). 
To  over-go  thy  woes,  and  drown  thy  cries  I 

Son.  Ah,  aunt !  you  wept  not  for  our  father's  death ; 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ? 

Daugh.  Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd ; 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept. 

Q.  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation  ; 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints. 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  governed  by  the  watery3  j^^Soogle 
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May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world ! 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward  ! 

Chil.  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord  Clarence ! 

DucH.  Alas,  for  both  !  both  mine,  Edward  and  CUrence. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  stay  had  I  but  Edward  ?  and  he 's  gone. 

Chil.  What  stay  had  we  but  Clarence?  and  he's  gone 

DucH.  What  stays  had  I  but  they?  and  they  are  gone 

Q.  Eliz.  Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

Chil.  Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  loss, 

DucH.  Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas  !  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs : 
Their  woes  are  parcelled,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they : — 
Alas  !  you  three,  on  me  threefold  distressed 
Pour  all  your  tears  :  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse,  I 

And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentation. 

Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother :  God  is  much  displeased 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulness  his  doing. 
In  common  worldly  things  'tis  calFd  ungrateful, 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt  | 

Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  Heaven,  | 

For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a  careful  mother,  I 

Of  the  young  prince  your  son  :  send  straight  for  him; 
Let  him  be  crown'd ;  in  him  your  comfort  lives.  I 

Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave, 
Ajid  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne.  ' 

Enter  Gloucester^  Buckingham^  Stanley^  Hastings^ 

Ratcliff^  and  others,  \ 

Glo.  Sister,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  cause  | 

To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star ;  i 

But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them. —       | 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy ; 
I  did  not  see  your  grace. — Humbly  on  my  knee  i 

I  crave  your  blessing. 

DucH.  God  bless  thee,  and  put  meekness  in  thy  breast, 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty.      . 
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Olo.   Amen  ;  \asid€\  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man! — 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing ; 
I  marvel  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 
Buck.  You  cloudy  princes  and  heart-sorrowing  peers, 
That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love : 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king. 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-swoln  hearts, 
But  lately  splintered,  knit,  and  joined  together, 
Must  gently  bie  preserved,  cherished,  and  kept : 
Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train. 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fet 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 
Riv.  Why  with  some  little  train,  my  Lord  of  Buckingham? 
Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude. 
The  new-heaUd  wound  of  malice  should  break  out ; 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous. 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green  and  yet  ungovern'd ; 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself, 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 
(tLO.  I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us ; 

And  the  compact  is  firm  and  true  in  me. 
Riv.  And  so  in  me ;  and  so,  L  think,  in  all : 
Yet,  since  it  is  but  green,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach, 
Which  haply  by  much  company  might  be  urg'd : 
Therefore  I  say  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 
Hast.  And  so  say  I. 

Glo.  Then  be  it  so ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to  Ludlow* 
Madam,— and  you,  my  sister,- — ^will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  business  ? 

[Exeuni  all  but  Buckingham  and  Gloutesier 
Buck.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince. 
For  God's  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home : 
For  by  the  way  I  '11  sort  occasion. 
As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talked  of. 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 
Glo.  My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory^        . 
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My  oracle,  my  prophet ! — My  dear  cousin, 

I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 

Towards  Ludlow  then,  for  we  '11  not  stay  behind. 

Scene  III. 
7%?  Same,     A  Street 

Enter  two  Citizens^  meeting. 

First  Cit.  Good  morrow,  neighbour:  whither  away  sc 

fast  ? 
Second  Cit.  I  promise  you,  I  scarcely  know  myself. 

Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 
First  Cit.  Yes ;  that  the  king  is  dead 

Second  Cit.  Ill  news,  by'r  lady;  seldom  comes  the 
better : 
I  fear,  I  fear,  't  will  prove  a  giddy  world. 

Enter  another  Citizen. 

Third  Cit.  Neighbours,  God  speed ! 

First  Cit.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 

Third  Cit.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  King  Edward's 

death  ? 
Second  Cit.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true ;  God  help  the  while! 
Third  Cit.  Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous  world. 
First  Cit.  No,  no ;  by  God's  good  grace,  his  son  shall 

reign. 
Third  Cit.  Woe  to  that  land  that's  govem'd  by  a  child ! 
Second  Cit.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government ; 

That  in  his  nonage  council  under  him. 

And  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years  himself, 

No  doubt,  shall  then  and  till  then  govern  well. 
First  Cit.  So  stood  the  state  when  Henry  the  Sixth 

Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 
Third  Cit.  Stood   the  state  so  ?  no,  no,  good  friends, 
God  wot ; 

For  then  this  land  was  famously  enrich'd 

With  politic  grave  counsel :  then  the  king 

Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 
First  Cit.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  father  and 

mother. 
Third  Cit.  Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  his  father, 

Or  by  his  father  there  were  none  at  i 
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For  emulation  now,  who  shall  be  nearest, 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 
O  !  full  of  danger  is  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ; 
And  the  queen's  sons  and  brothers  haught  and  proud : 
And  were  they  to  be  ruVd,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before. 
'^iRST  CiT.  Come,  come ;  we  fear  the  worst ;  all  will  be 

well. 
Third  Cit.  When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their 

cloaks ; 
A\Tien  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  ? 
Untimely  stOTms  make  men  expect  a  dearth. 
All  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
'T  is  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 
>ECOND  Cit.  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear : 
You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 
That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  dread. 
Third  Cit.  Before  the  days  of  change,  still  is  it  so. 
By  a  divine  instinct  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger ;  as  by  proof  we  see 
The  water  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.     Whither  away  ? 
Second  Cit.  Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices. 
Third  Cit.  And  so  was  I :  I  '11  bear  you  company. 

[Exeunt 

Scene  IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Yorky  the  young  Duke  of  Vorky 
Queen  Elizabethy  and  the  Duchess  of  York, 

Arch.  Last  night,  I  hear,  they  lay  at  Northampton, 

At  Stony  Stratford  will  they  be  to-night : 

To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 
Duch.  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the  prince. 

I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him. 
Q.  Eliz.  But  I  hear,  no :  they  say  my  son  of  York 

Hath  almost  overta'en  him  in  his  growth. 
York.  Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 
Duch.  Why,  my  young  cousin,  it  is  good  to  grow. 
York.  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  sit  at  supper. 

My  uncle  Rivers  talk'd  how  I  did  grow 
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More  than  my  brother:  *  Ay/  quoth  my  uncle  Gloucestei, 
*  Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace-/ 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  fast. 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste. 

DucH.  'Good  faith,  'good  faith,  the  saying  did  not  hold 
In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee : 
He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a-growing,  and  so  leisurely. 
That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Arch.  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  ma^ani. 

DucH.  I  hope  he  is ;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt, 

York.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  remember'd, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout, 
To  touch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  touched  mine. 

DucH.  How,  my  young  York  ?  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  hear  it 

York.  Marry,  they  say  my  uncle  grew  so  fast 
That  be  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old : 
T  was  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest. 

DucH.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this  ? 

York.  Grandam,  his  nurse. 

DucH.  His  nurse  !  why,  she  was  dead  ere  thcfti  wast  bom. 

York.  If  't  were  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me. 

Q.  Eliz.  a  parlous  boy.     Go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd. 

Arch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 

Q.  Eliz.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Arch.  Here  comes  a  messenger :  what  news  ? 

Mess.  Such  news,  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to  report. 

Q.  Eliz.  How  doth  the  prince  ? 

Mess.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 

DuQH.  What  is  thy  news,  then  ? 

Mess.  Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey  ^u^  sent  to  Pomfret, 

With  them  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners, 
DucH.  Who  hath  committed  them? 
Mess.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Gloucester  and  Buckingham. 
Q.  Eliz.  For  what  offence  ? 

Mess.  The  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  disclosed : 

Why  or  for  what  these  nobles  were  committed 

Is  all  unknown  to  me^  my  gracious  lady. 
Q.  Eliz.  Ah  me!  I  see  the  downfall  of  our  hous& 
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The  tiger  now  hath  seized  the  gentle  hind ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne  : 
Welcxjme,  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

DucH.  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days, 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld ! 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown, 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  toss'd. 
For  me  to  joy  and  weep  their  gain  and  loss  : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  themselves ;  brother  to  brother. 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self : — O  1  preposterous 
And  frantic  outrage,  end  thy  damned  spleen, 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more. 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  my  boy ;  we  will  to  sanctuary. — 
Madam,  farewell. 

DucH.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  You  have  no  cause. 

Arch.  [To  the  Queen.^  My  gracious  lady,  go, 

And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I  '11  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  I  keep :  and  so  betide  to  me 
As  well  I  tender  you  and  all  of  yours. 
Come,  I  '11  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.  [Exeunt 


ACT   THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

London,     A  Street, 

The  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  the  Prince  of  Wales,  GIou- 
cestery  Buckingham,  Cardinal  Bourchier,  Catesbyy 
and  others. 

Buck.   Welcome,    sweet    prince,   to   London,   to  your 
chamber. 

Glo.  Welcome,  dear  cousin,  my  thoughts'  sovereign : 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle  ;  but  our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome  and  heavy : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me.  ^        . 
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Glo.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 
Than  of  his  outward  show ;  which,  God  he  knows, 
Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
Those  uncles  which  you  want  were  dangerous ; 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugar'd  words. 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts : 
God  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false  friends !   i 

Prince.  God  keep  me  from  false  friends !  but  they  were 
none.  1 

Glo.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet  you   j 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  Train,  ' 

May.  God  bless  your  grace  with  health  and  happy  days ! 

Prince.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord;  and  thank  you  all. — 

[Exeunt  Mayor,  6^^. 
I  thought  my  mother  and  my  brother  York  | 

Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way : 
Fie  !  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us  whether  they  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  Hastings, 

Buck.  And  in  good  time  here  comes  the  sweating  lord. 

Prince.   Welcome,  my  lord.     What !  will  our  mother 
come? 

Hast.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  queen  your  mother  and  your  brother  York 
Have  taken  sanctuary  :  the  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace, 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld.  j 

Buck.  Fie  !  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course  ' 

Is  this  of  hers. — Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  Duke  of  York  ' 

Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ?  I 

If  she  deny.  Lord  Hastings,  go  with  him. 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce.  1 

Card.  My  Lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak  oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  Duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here :  but  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary  1  not  for  all  this  land 
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Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin. 

Buck.  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age, 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserved  the  place, 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place :  ♦ 
This  prince  hath  neither  claimed  it  nor  deserved  it ; 
And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 
Then  taking  him  from  thence  that  is  not  there. 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men, 
But  sanctuary  children' ne'er  till  now. 

Card.  My  lord,  you  shall  o'er-rule  my  mind  for  once. — 
Come  on,  Lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Hast.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Good  lords,   make  all  the  speedy  haste  you 
may. —  [Exeunf  Cardinal  and  Hastings, 

Say,  uncle  Gloucester,  if  our  brother  come. 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

Glo.  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day  or  two 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower : 
Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower  of  any  place. — 
Did  Julius  Caesar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Buck.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place. 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 

Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  registered, 
Methinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age. 
As 't  were  retail'd  to  all  posterity. 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Glo.  [Aside,'\  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  never  live 
long. 

Prince.  What  say  you,  uncle? 

Glo.  I  say,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long. 
[Aside.]  Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity, 
I  moralise  two  meanings  in  one  word.         ^        j 
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Prince.  That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man : 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit, 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live : 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror, 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life, — 
I  '11  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham, — 

Buck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I  '11  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again, 
Or  die  a  soldier,  as  I  liv'd  a  king. 

Glo.  [Aside,]  Short   summers    lightly  have  a  forward 
spring. 

Enter  York^  Hastings ^  and  the  Cardinal, 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  Dukeof  York. 
Prince.  Richard  of  York  !  how  fares  our  noble  brother? 
York.  Well,  my  dread  lord ;  so  must  I  call  you  now. 
Prince.  Ay,  brother,  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  yours. 

Too  late  he  died  that  might  have  kept  that  title. 

Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 
Glo.  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  Lord  of  York  ? 
York.  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O  1  my  lord, 

You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  ijn  growth : 

The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 
Glo.  He  hath,  my  lord. 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.  O  !  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 
York.  Then  he  is  more  beholding  to  you  thaui  I. 
Glo.  He  may  command  me  as  my  sovereign. 

But  you  have  power  in  me  as  in  a  kinsman. 
York.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 
Glo.  My  dagger,  little  cousin  ?  with  all  my  heart. 
Prince.  A  beggar,  brother  ? 
York.  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give  \ 

And  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give. 
Glo.  a  greater  gift  than  that  I  '11  give  my  cousin. 
York.  A  greater  gift  ?     O  !  that 's  the  sword  to  it. 
Glo.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 
York.  O  !  then,  I  see,  you  '11  part  but  with  light  gifts : 

In  weightier  things  you  '11  say  a  beggar  nay. 
Glo.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 
York.  I  weigh  it  lightly  were  it  heavier. 
Glo.  What !  would  you  have  my  weappn,  little  lord? 
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iToRK.  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as  you  call  me. 

jLO.  How? 

ki^ORK.  Little. 

Prince.  My  Lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross  in  talk. — 

Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 
k^ORK.  You  mean  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with  me. 

Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me. 

Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape. 

He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your  shoulders. 
Buck.  With  what  a  sharp-provided  wit  he  reasons  ! 

To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 

He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself. 

So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderful. 
G^LO.  My  lord,  will 't  please  you  pass  along  ? 

Myself  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham 

Will  to  your  mother,  to  entreat  of  her 

To  meet  you  at  the  Tower  and  welcome  you. 
V'ORK.  What !  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my  lord  ? 
Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  so. 
York.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 
Glo.  Why,  what  should  you  fear  ? 
York.  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghost : 

My  grandam  told  me  he  was  murder'd  there. 
Prince.  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 
Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 
Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope  I  need  not  fear. 

But  come,  my  lord  :  and,  with  a  heavy  heart 

Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

[A  Sennet     Exeunt  Prince^  York,  Hastings^ 
Cardinal^  and  Attendants. 
Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 

Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother 

To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 
Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt     O  !  't  is  a  parlous  boy ; 

Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable : 

He 's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe. 
Buck.  Well,  let  them  rest. — Come  hither,  Catesby.    Thou 
art  sworn 

As  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend, 

As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart : 

Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urg'd  upon  the  way : — 

What  think'st  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 

To  make  William  Lord  Hastings  of  our  mind,      i 
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For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 

In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle  ? 
Gates.  He  for  his  father's  sake  so  loves  the  prince, 

That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 
Buck.  What  think'st  thou  then  of  Stanley  ?  will  not  he  ? 
Gates.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 
Buck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this :  go,  gentle  Gatesby, 

And,  as  it  were  far  off,  sound  thou  Lord  Hastings 

How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ; 

And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 

To  sit  about  the  coronation. 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 

Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons  : 

If  he  be  leaden,  icy-cold,  unwilling. 

Be  thou  so  too,  and  so  break  off  the  talk, 

And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination ; 

For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils, 

Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employed. 
Old.  Gommend  me  to  Lord  William  :  tell  him,  Gatesby, 

His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 

To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret  Gastle ; 

And  bid  my  lord  for  joy  of  this  good  news. 

Give  Mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 
Buck.  Good  Gatesby,  go,  effect  this  business  soundly. 
Gates.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can. 
Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Gatesby,  ere  we  sleep  ? 
Gates.  You  shall,  my  lord. 
Glo.  At  Grosby  Place,  there  shall  you  find  us  both. 

\Exit  Catesby, 
Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do  if  we  perceive 

Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 
Glo.  Ghop  off  his  head ; — ^something  we  will  determine : — 

And  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 

The  earldom  of  Hereford  and  all  the  movables 

Whereof  the  king,  my  brother,  stood  possessed. 
Buck.  1 11  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace's  hand. 
Glo.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kindness. 

Gome,  let  us  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards 

We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form. 

\Exeunt 
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Scene  II. 
Before  Lord  Hasting^  House. 

Enter  a  Messenger 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord  ! —  [Knocking. 

Hast.  [  Within.']  Who  knocks  ? 

Mess.  One  from  the  Lord  Stanley. 

Hast.  [Within.]  What  is 't  o'clock ? 

Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Cannot  thy  master  sleep  these  tedious  nights  ? 

Mess.  So  it  appears  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  self. 

Hast.  What  then  ? 

Mess.  Then  certifies  your  lordship,  that  this  night 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm  : 
Besides,  he  says  there  are  two  councils  held ; 
And  that  may  be  determined  at  the  one 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  th'  other. 
Therefore  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's  pleasure, — 
If  presently  you  will  take  horse  with  him, 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  toward  the  north, 
To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hast.  Go,  fellow,  go :  return  unto  thy  lord ; 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  councils : 
His  honour  and  myself  are  at  the  one, 
And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby, 
Where  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  us 
Whereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him  his  fears  are  shallow,  without  instance : 
And  for  his  dreams — I  wonder  he 's  so  fond 
To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers. 
To  fly  the  boar  before  the  boar  pursues. 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us. 
And  make  pursuit  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where  he  shall  see  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 

Mess.  I  '11  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you  say. 

[Exit 
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Enter  Catesby, 

Gates.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord ! 

Hast.  Good  morrow,  Gatesby  :  you  are  early  stirring. 
What  news,  what  news  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? 

Gates.  It  is  a  reeling  world  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And  I  believe  't  will  never  stand  upright 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hast.   How  !  wear   the   garland !  dost  thou  mean  the 
crown  ? 

Gates.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Hast.  I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulders 
Before  I  '11  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

Gates.  Ay,  on  my  life ;  and  hopes  to  find  you  forward 
Upon  his  party  for  the  gain  thereof: 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news, — 
That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies. 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret 

Hast.  Indeed  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  enemies ; 
But  that  I  '11  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side, 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 

Gates.  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious  mind. 

Hast.  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence, 
That  they  which  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Gatesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I'll  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on 't 

Gates.  'T  is  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord, 
When  men  are  unprepar'd  and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast.  O  monstrous,  monstrous  !  and  so  falls  it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey ;  and  so  't  will  do 
With  some  men  else  who  think  themselves  as  safe 
As  thou  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard  and  to  Buckingham. 

Gates.  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of  you ; 
[Aside.]  For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge. 

Hast.  I  know  they  do,  and  I  have  well  deserv'd  it 

Enter  Stanley, 
Gome  on,  come  on;  where  is  your  boar-sp^ear,  man? 
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Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 
>TAN.  My  lord,  good  morrow : — good  morrow,  Catesby, — 

You  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 

I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 
Iast.  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours : 

And  never  in  my  days,  I  do  protest, 

Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  't  is  now. 

Think  you  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 

I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 
5tan.  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from  London, 

Were  jocund  and  supposed  their  states  were  sure. 

And  they  indeed  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 

But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  overcast : 

This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt. 

Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward ! 

What,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower  ?  the  day  is  spent. 
Hast.  Come,  come,  have  with  you. — Wot  you  what,  my 
lord? 

To-day  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 
5TAN.  They,  for  their  truth,  might  better  wear  their  heads, 

Than  some  that  have  accused  them  wear  their  hats. 

But  come,  my  lord,  let 's  away. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Hast.  Go  on  before  :  I  '11  talk  with  this  good  fellow. 

\Exeunt  Stanley  and  Catesby, 

How  now,  sirrah  ?  how  goes  the  world  with  thee  ? 
Purs.  The  better  that  your  lordship  please  to  ask. 
Hast.  I  tell  thee,  man,  't  is  better  with  me  now. 

Than  when  thou  mett'st  me  last  where  now  we  meet : 

Then  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 

By  the  suggestion  of  the  queen's  allies  ; 

But  now,  I  tell  thee  (keep  it  to  thyself). 

This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death, 

And  I  in  better  state  than  e'er  I  was. 
Purs.  God  hold  it  to  your  honour's  good  content 
Hast.  Gramercy,  fellow.     There,  drink  that  for  me. 

\Throwing  him  his  purse. 
Purs.  I  thank  your  honour.  \Exit, 

Enter  a  Priest, 

Priest.  Well  met,  my  lord ;  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour. 
Hast.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,  with  all  my  heart 
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I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise ; 
Come  the  next  Sabbath  and  I  will  content  you. 

Enter  Buckingham, 

Buck.  What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  Chamberlain ! 

Your  friends  at  Pomfret  they  do  need  the  priest : 

Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 
Hast.  Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  man. 

The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 

What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower  ? 
Buck.  I  do,  my  lord ;  but  long  I  shall  not  stay : 

I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 
Hast.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 
Buck.  [Aside.]  And  supper  too,  although  thou  knows 
it  not. 

Come,  will  you  go  ? 
Hast.  1 11  wait  upon  your  lordship.  [ExeuM 

Scene  III. 

Pomfret     Before  the  Castle, 

Enter  Ratcliff^  with  a  Guards  conducting  Rivers^  Grej^ 
and  Vaughan  to  execution, 

Riv.  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  let  me  tell  thee  this  : — 
To-day  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grey.  God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of  you ! 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers. 

Vaugh.  You  live  that  shall  cry  woe  for  this  hereafter. 

Rat.  Despatch  :  the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out. 

Riv.  O  Pomfret,  Pomfret !     O  thou  bloody  prison, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers ! 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hacked  to  death : 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat. 
We  give  to  thee  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

Grey.  Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fall'n  upon  our  heads, 
When  she  exclaimed  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabbed  her  son. 

Riv.  Then  curs'd  she  Richard,  then  cursed  sheBuckinghac 
Then  curs'd  she  Hastings  :— O  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayer  for  them,  as  now  for  us  I 
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And  for  my  sister  and  her  princely  sons 
Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood, 
Which,  as  thou  knoVst,  unjustly  must  be  spilt ! 

^T.  Make  haste  :  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate. 

R.IV.    Come,    Grey,  —  come,    Vaughan;  —  let    us    here 
embrace : 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven.  [Exeunt 

Scene  IV. 

London,     A  Room  in  the  Tower, 

Buckingham^  Stanley^  Hastings^  the  Bishop  of  Ely  ^  Catesby^ 
Lovely  and  others^  sitting  at  a  table :  Officers  of  the 
Council  attending, 

FIast.  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is  to  determine  of  the  coronation : 
In  God's  name  speak,  when  is  the  royal  day  ? 

Buck.  Are  all  things  ready  for  the  royal  time  ? 

Stan.  They  are ;  and  wants  but  nomination. 

Ely.  To-morrow  then  I  judge  a  happy  day. 

Buck.  Who  knows  the  lord  protector's  mind  herein  ? 
Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke  ? 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest   know  his 
mind. 

Buck.  We  know  each  other's  faces  ;  for  our  hearts, 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine  than  I  of  yours ; 
Nor  I  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine. 
Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

Hast.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  me  well ; 
But  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  deliver'd 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein : 
But  you,  my  noble  lords,  may  name  the  time; 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  I  '11  give  my  voice, 
Which,  I  presume,  he  '11  take  in  gentle  part. 

Enter  Gloucester, 

Ely.  In  happy  time,  here  comes  the  duke  himself. 

Glo.   My  noble  lords  and  cousins  all,  good  morrow. 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but,  I  trust, 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design, 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 
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Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord, 
William  Lord  Hastings  had  pronounced  your  part, 
I  mean,  your  voice,  for  crowning  of  the  king. 

Glo.  Than  my  Lord  Hastings,  no  man  might  be  bolder: 
His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. 
My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holbom 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 

Ely.  Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

[Exit. 

Glo.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[Takes  him  aside. 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business, 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot. 
That  he  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent 
His  master's  child,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne.  • 

Buck.  Withdraw  yourself  awhile ;  1 11  go  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Gloucester  and  Buckingham 

Stan.  We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden ; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolonged. 

Re-enter  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Ely.  Where  is  my  lord  the  Duke  of  Gloucester? 
I  have  sent  for  these  strawberries. 

Hast.  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  to-day ; 
There 's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 
When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with  such  spirit 
I  think  there 's  never  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love  or  hate  than  he ; 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stan.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face, 
By  any  likelihood  he  showed  to-day  ? 

Hast.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended; 
For  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  looks. 

Re-enter  Gloucester  and  Buckingham. 

Glo.  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft,  and  that  have  prevailed 
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Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 
Hast.  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord, 

Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  princely  presence 

To  doom  the  offenders  :  whosoe'er  they  be, 

I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 
Glo.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  this  ill. — 

Look  how  I  am  bewitched ;  behold  mine  arm 

Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  wither'd  up  : 

And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 

Consorted  with  that  harlot  strumpet  Shore, 

That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 
Hast.  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord, — 
Glo.  If !  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strumpet, 

Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  ? — Thou  art  a  traitor : 

Off  with  his  head  ! — now,  by  Saint  Paul  I  swear, 

I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same. — 

Lovel  and  Ratcliff,  look  that  it  be  done ; 

The  rest  that  love  me,  rise  and  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Council^  with  Gloucester  and  Btickingham. 
Hast.  Woe,  woe,  for  England  1  not  a  whit  for  me ; 

For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this. 

Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm ; 

And  I  did  scorn  it  and  disdained  to  fly. 

Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did  stumble, 

And  started  when  he  looked  upon  the  Tower, 

As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 

O !  now  I  need  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 

I  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant. 

As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies 

To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butchered. 

And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 

O  Margaret,  Margaret !  now  thy  heavy  curse 

Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'  wretched  head. 
Rat.  Come,  come,   despatch ;    the  duke  would  be  at 
dinner : 

Make  a  short  shrift,  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 
Hast.  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men  ! 

Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God. 

Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  good  looks, 

Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 

Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 

Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 
Lev.  Come,  come,  despatch ;  't  is  bootless  to  exclaim. 
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Hast.  O  bloody  Richard  ! — miserable  England  ! 
I  prophesy  the  fearful Vst  time  to  thee 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block,  bear  him  my  head : 
They  smile  at  me  who  shortly  shall  be  dead. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  V. 

7%(f  Same.     The  Tower  Walls, 

Enter  Gloucester  and  Buckingham^  in  rotten  armour^ 
marvellous  ill-favoured, 

Glo.  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake  and  change  thy 
colour, 

Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 

And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again, 

As  if  thou  wert  distraught  and  mad  with  terror  ? 
Buck.  Tut !  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 

Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 

Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 

Intending  deep  suspicion  :  ghastly  looks 

Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 

And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 

At  any  time  to  grace  my  stratagems. 

But  what !  is  Catesby  gone  ? 
Glo.  He  is ;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  mayor  along. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Catesby. 

Buck.  Lord  mayor, — 

Glo.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there ! 

Buck.  Hark !  a  drum. 

Glo.  Catesby,  overlook  the  walls. 

Buck.  Lord  mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent — 

Glo.  Look  back,  defend  thee  :  here  are  enemies. 

Buck.  God  and  our  innocency  defend  and  guard  us ! 

Glo.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends ;  Ratcliff  and  LoveL 

Enter  Lovel  and  Ratcliff^  with  Hasting^  head. 

Lov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor. 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glo.  So  dear  I  lov'd  the  man  that  I  must  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature 

That  breathed  upon  the  earth  a  Christian ;  , 

ogle 
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Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 

The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts  : 

So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue, 

That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, 

I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife. 

He  liVd  from  all  attainder  of  suspect. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'st  shelter'd  traitor 
That  ever  liv'd.— 

Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe 
(Were  't  not  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it),  that  the  subtle  traitor    ' 
This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council-house 
To  murder  me  and  my  good  Lord  of  Gloucester  ? 

May.  Had  he  done  so  ? 

Glo.  What !  think  you  we  are  Turks  or  infidels  ? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rashly  to  the  villain's  death, 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case. 
The  peace  of  England,  and  our  persons'  safety. 
Enforced  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now,  fair  befall  you  !  he  deserved  his  death  ; 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded, 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  Mistress  Shore. 

Buck.  Yet  had  we  not  determined  he  should  die. 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end ; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends. 
Something  against  our  meanings,  have  prevented  : 
Because,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons ; 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  tthe  citizens,  who  haply  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  words  shall  serve 
As  well  as  I  had  seen  and  heard  him  speak : 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both. 
But  I  '11  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Glo.  And  to  that  end  we  wish'd  your  lordship  here, 
To  avoid  the  carping  censures  of  the  world. 

Buck.  But  since  you  come  too  late  of  our  inten^l^ 
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Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend : 
And  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell. 

[Exit  Lord  Afayor, 

Glo.  Go  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post : — 
There  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time, 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children  : 
Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citizen, 
Only  for  saying  he  would  maJce  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown  ;  meaning  indeed  his  house, 
Which  by  the  sign  thereof  was  termed  so. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust : 
Which  stretched  unto  their  servants,  daughters,  wives, 
Even  where  his  raging  eye  or  savage  heart. 
Without  control  lusted  to  make  a  prey. 
Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  person : 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 
My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France ; 
And  by  true  computation  of  the  time, 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father. 
Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as*t  were  far  off; 
Because,  my  lord,  you  know  my  mother  lives. 

Buck.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  I  '11  play  the  orator, 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  pfead. 
Were  for  myself:  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Glo.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard's  Castle ;  , 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied 
With  reverend  fathers  and  well-learned  bishops. 

Buck.  I  go ;  and  towards  three  or  four  o'clock,  j 

Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords.      1  \£,xit. 

Glo.  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  Doctor  Shaw, — 
Go  thou  \to  Cates,'\  to  Friar  Penker : — bid  them  both 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard's  Castle. 

[JSxeunif  Lovel  and  Catesby. 
Now  will  I  go  to  take  some  privy  order. 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight ; 
And  to  give  notice  that  no  manner  person 
Have  any  time  recourse  unto  the  princes.  {Exit 
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Scene  VI. 
The  Same,     A  Street, 
Enter  a  Scrivetier  with  a  paper  in  his  hand, 

ScRiv.  Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  Lord  Hastings ; 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's : 
And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together. 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over, 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me. 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a-doing ; 
And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd, 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here 's  a  good  world  the  while  ! — Who  is  so  gross 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world ;  and  all  will  come  to  naught, 
When  such  ill  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought.    {Exit, 

Scene  VII. 

The  Same,     The  Court  of  Bay nard^s  Castle, 

Enter  Gloucester  at  one  door^  and  Buckingham  at  another, 

Glo.  How  now,  how  now  ?  what  say  the  citizens  ? 
Buck.  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 

The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 
Glo.  Touch'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children  ? 
Buck.  I  did ;  with  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy, 

And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France ; 

The  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires, 

And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives ; 

His  tyranny  for  trifles  ;  his  own  bastardy, 

As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France ; 

And  his  resemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke. 

Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, 

Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father, 

Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind ; 

Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 

Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 

Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility ; 

Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  ^ui^o^oogle 
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Untouch'd  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse ; 
And  when  my  oratory  drew  toward  end, 
I  bade  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good 
Cry — *  God  save  Richard,  England's  royal  king ! ' 

Glo.  And  did  they  so  ? 

Buck.  No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a  word  ; 
But,  like  dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones, 
Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them, 
And  ask'd  the  mayor  what  meant  this  wilful  silence  : 
His  answer  was,  the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  spoke  to  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again  : — 

*  Thus  saith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  inferred  ; ' 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 

When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own. 
At  lower  end  of  the  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps, 
And  some  ten  voices  cried,  *  God  save  King  Richard  ! 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few, — 

*  Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends,'  quoth  I ; 

*  This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout 
Argues  your  wisdom,  and  your  love  to  Richard : ' 
And  even  here  brake  off  and  came  .away. 

Glo.  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they !  would  they  not 
speak  ? 

Buck.  No,  by  my  troth,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Will  not  the  mayor  then  and  his  brethren  come  ? 

Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand.     Intend  some  fear;' 
Be  not  you  spoke  with  but  by  mighty  suit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord : 
For  on  that  ground  I  '11  make  a  holy  descant : 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests ; 
Play  the  maid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it. 

Glo.  I  go ;  and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself. 
No  doubt  we  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

Buck.  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads  !  the  lord  mayor  knocks. 

[Exi^  Gloucester. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor^  Aldermen^  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  my  lord  :  I  dance  attendance  here ; 
I  think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  witlml. — 
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Enter^from  the  Castle^  Catesby, 

Now,  Catesby  !  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request  ? 
Gates.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord, 

To  visit  him  to-morrow  or  next  day'. 

He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 

Divinely  bent  to  meditation ; 

And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  mov*d. 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 
Buck.  Return,  good  Catesby,  to  the  gracious  duke : 

Tell  him,  myself,  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment. 

No  less  importing  than  our  general  good, 

Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  grace. 
Gates,  i  '11  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight.        [Exit 
Buck.  Ah,  ha !  my  lord  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward ; 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed, 

But  on  his  knees  at  meditation ; 

Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtesans, 

But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines ; 

Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body. 

But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 

Happy  were  England  would  this  virtuous  prince 

Take  on  his  grace  the  sovereignty  thereof; 

But,  sure,  I  fear,  we  shall  not  win  him  to  it.    . 
May.  Marry,  God  defend  his  grace  should  say  us  nay ! 
Buck.   I  fear  he  will.     Here  Catesby  comes  again. — 

Re-enter  Catesby, 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  grace  ? 
Cates.  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assembled 

Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him  : 

His  grace  not  being  warned  thereof  before, 

He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 
Buck.  Sorry  I  am  my  noble  cousin  should 

Suspect  me  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him  : 

By  Heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love ; 

And  so  once  more  return  and  tell  his  grace. 

\Exit  Catesby, 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 

Are  at  their  beads,  't  is  much  to  draw  them  thence ; 

So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation.  ^        , 
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Enter  Gloucester^  in  a  gallery  above,  between  two 
Bishops,     Catesby  returns. 

May.  See  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two  clergymen! 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince, 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity ; 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand, 
True  ornament  to  know  a  holy  man, — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests. 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right  Christian  zeal. 

Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology ; 
I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
Deferred  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure  ? 

Buck.  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  God  above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovern'd  isle. 

Glo.  I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  offence 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck.  You  have,  my  lord :  would  it  might  please  your  grace 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault. 

Glo.  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian  land  ? 

Buck.  Know  then,  it  is  your  fault  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical. 
The  scepter'd  office  of  your  ancestors, 
Your  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth, 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house. 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish'd  stock ; 
Whiles  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts, 
Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good, 
This  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 
And  almost  shoulder'd  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land : 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain ; 
But  as  successively  from  blood  to  bloodpgle 
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Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  owil 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens, 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends, 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation, 
In  this  just  cause  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 

Glo.  I  cannot  tell  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof 
Best  fitteth  my  degree  or  your  condition : 
If  not  to  answer, — you  might  haply  think 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  pelded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty. 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me ; 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours, 
So  seasoned  with  your  faithful  love  to  me. 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  checked  my  friends. 
Therefore,  to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first. 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last. 
Definitely  thus  I  answer  you. 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks  ;  but  my  desert 
Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  request 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown. 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth, 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit. 
So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects. 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea, 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smother'd. 
But,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me ; 
And  much  I  need  to  help  you  were  there  need ; 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit. 
Which,  mellow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty. 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 
On  him  I  lay  that  you  would  lay  on  me. 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars ; 
Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him ! 

Buck.  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your  grace ; 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial. 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 
You  say  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son ; 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  ^ife^byGooQle 
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For  first  was  he  contract  to  Lady  Lucy — 

Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow — 

And  afterward  by  substitute  betroth'd 

To  Bona,  sister  to  the  King  of  France. 

These  both  put  off,  a  poor  petitioner, 

A  care-craz'd  mother  to  a  many  sons, 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow, 

Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days, 

Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 

Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  his  degree 

To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy. 

By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 

This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call  the  princeo 

More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate. 

Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive, 

I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 

Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 

This  proffered  benefit  of  dignity ; 

If  not  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal, 

Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 

From  the  corruption  of  abusing  times, 

Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  course. 
May.  Do,  good  my  lord  ;  your  citizens  entreat  you. 
Buck.  Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd  love. 
Gates.  O  !  make  them  joyful :  grant  their  lawful  suit 
Glo.  Alas  I  why  would  you  heap  this  care  on  me  ? 

I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty : 

I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss ; 

I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 
Buck.  If  you  refuse  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal. 

Loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son ; 

As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 

And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse. 

Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred. 

And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates, — 

Yet  whether  you  accept  our  suit  or  no. 

Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king ; 

But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  the  throne. 

To  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  your  house  : 

And  in  this  resolution  here  we  leave  you. — 

Come,  citizens  :  zounds,  I  '11  entreat  no  more. 
Glo.  O,  do  not  swear,  my  lord  of  Buckingham. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Citizens 
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Dates.  Call  them  again,  sweet  prince  ;  accept  their  suit : 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

3^LO.  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 
Call  them  again ;  I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties,     [£xif  Caiesby, 
Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul. — 

Re-enter  Buckingham  and  the  rest. 

Cousin  of  Buckingham,  and  you  sage,  grave  men, 

Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back 

To  bear  her  burden,  whether  I  will  or  no, 

I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load. 

But  if  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 

Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 

Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 

From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 

For  God  doth  know,  and  you  may  partly  see, 

How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 
May.  God  bless  your  grace  !  we  see  it,  and  will  say  it. 
Glo.  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 
Buck.  Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title, — 

*  Long  live  King  Richard,  England's  worthy  king ! ' 
All.  Amen. 

Buck.  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be  crown'd  ? 
Glo.  Even  when  you  please,  for  you  will  have  it  so. 
Buck.  To-morrow  then  we  will  attend  your  grace : 

And  so  mo«:t.  joyfully  we  take  our  leave. 
Glo.  \To  the  Bishops^  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work 
again. — 

Farewell,  good  cousin  : — farewell,  gentle  friends. 

\Exeunt. 

ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  I. 

Before  the  Tower. 

EnteTy  on  one  side^  Queen  Elizabeth^  Duchess  of  York, 
and  Marquess  of  Dorset ;  on  the  other,  Anne,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  ieadmg  Lady  Margaret  Plantagenet, 
Clarences  young  daughter, 

DucH.  Who  meets  us  here  ? — my  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloucester  I 
Now,  for  my  life,  she 's  wandering  to  the  Tower, 
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On  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  princes. — 

Daughter,  well  met. 
Anne.  God  give  your  graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day. 
Q.  £liz.  As  much  to  you,  good  sister :  whither  away  ? 
Anne.  No  further  than  the  Tower ;  and,  as  I  guess, 

Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves, 

To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there. 
Q.  Eliz.  Kind  sister,  thanks :  we  '11  enter  all  together. 

Enter  Brakenbury. 

And  in  good  time  here  the  lieutenant  comes. — 

Master  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave, 

How  doth  the  prince  and  my  young  son  of  York  ? 

Brak.  Right  well,  dear  madam.     By  your  patience, 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them : 
The  king  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  king!  who's  that? 

Brak.  I  mean  the  lord  protector. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  Lord  protect  him  from  that  kingly  title ! 
Hath  he  set  bounds  between  their  love  and  me  ? 
I  am  their  mother;  who  shall  bar  me  from  them? 

DucH.  I  am  their  father's  mother ;  I  will  see  them. 

Anne.  Their  aunt  I  am  in  law,  in  love  their  mother  ; 
Then  bring  me  to  their  sights ;  I  '11  bear  thy  blame, 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee  on  my  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no ;  I  may  not  leave  it  so : 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me.    \Exit. 

Enter  Stanley, 

Stan.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour  hence, 
And  I  '11  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother. 
And  reverend  looker-on,  of  two  fair  queens. — 
\To  Anne.]  Come,  madam,  you  must  straight  to  West- 
minster, 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah  !  cut  my  lace  asunder, 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat. 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 

Anne.  Despiteful  tidings  !     O,  unpleasing  news ! 

Dor.  Be  of  good  cheer  : — mother,  how  fares  your  grace? 

Q.  Eliz.  O  Dorset !  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee  gone ; 
Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  thy  h^ 
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Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children. 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas 
And  live  with  Richmond,  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee  from  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead, 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curse, — 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  'counted  queen. 

Stan.  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel,  madam. — 
Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours ; 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way : 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

DucH.  O  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery  1 — 
O  my  accursed  womb  !  the  bed  of  death, 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatch'd  to  the  world, 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous  ! 

Stan.  Come,  madam,  come  :  I  in  all  haste  was  sent. 

Anne.  And  I  with  all  unwillingness  will  go. — 
O  !  would  to  God  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow. 
Were  red-hot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain ! 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom ; 
And  die,  ere  men  can  say — God  save  the  queen  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory ; 
To  feed  my  humour  wish  thyself  no  harm. 

Anne.  No  !  why  ? — When  he  that  is  my  husband  now 
Came  to  me,  as  I  followed  Henry's  corse, 
When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  wash'd  from  his  hands 
Which  issu'd  from  my  other  angel  husband, 
And  that  dear  saint  which  then  I  weeping  foUow'd ; 
O !  when,  I  say,  I  look'd  on  Richard's  face. 
This  was  my  wish, — *  Be  thou,'  quoth  I,  *  accurs'd 
For  making  me,  so  young,  so  old  a  widow  ! 
And,  when  thou  wedd'st,  let  sorrow  haunt  thy  bed ; 
And  be  thy  wife  (if  any  be  so  mad) 
More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee, 
Than  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's  death ! ' 
Lo !  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again, 
Within  so  small  a  time,  my  woman's  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words, 
And  proVd  the  subject  of  mine  own  soul's  curse : 
Which  hitherto  hath  held  mine  eyes  from  rest ;  . 
For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed  ^        , 
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Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 

But  with  his  timorous  dreams  was  still  awaked. 

Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick, 

And  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 
Q.  Eliz.  Poor  heart,  adieu ;  I  pity  thy  complaining. 
Anne.  No  more  than  with  my  soul  I  mourn  for  yours. 
Dor.  Farewell,  thou  woful  welcomer  of  glory. 
Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leave  of  it. 
DucH.    [To  Dor,']   Go   thou  to  Richmond,  and   good 
fortune  guide  thee  ! — 

[To  Anne,]  Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend 
thee  !— 

[To  Q,  Eliz.]  Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts 
possess  thee ! — 

I  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with  me  ! 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen. 

And  each  hour's  joy  wrack'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 
Q.  Eliz.  Stay  yet ;  look  back  with  me  linto  the  Tower. 

Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes, 

Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls ; 

Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones ! 

Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  playfellow 

For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 

So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewell.      [Mxeunt 

Scene  II. 

A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace, 

Flourish  of  Trumpets,     Richardy  crowned ;  Buckingham^ 
Catesby^  a  Page^  and  others, 

K.  Rich.  Stand  all  apart. — Cousin  of  Buckingham, — 

Buck.  My  gracious  sovereign  ! 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  thy  hand.  [Rich,  ascends  the  throne?^ 
Thus  high,  by  thy  advice 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  seated : — 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day. 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  last ! 

K.  Rich.  Ah  !  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch, 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed. — 
Young  Edward  lives. — Think  now  what  I  would  speak. 

Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 
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K.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say  I  would  be  king. 

Buck.  Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Ha !  am  I  king  ?     'T  is  so ;  but  Edward  lives. 

Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 

K.  Rich.  O  bitter  consequence. 

That  Edward  still  should  live  ! — *  True,  noble  prince.' — 

Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull : — 

Shall  I  be  plain  ? — I  wish  the  bastards  dead  ; 

And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  performed. 

What  say'st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly,  be  brief. 
Buck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 
K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut !  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness  freezes. 

Say,  have  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die  ? 
Buck.  Give  me  some  little  breath,  some  pause,  dear  lord. 

Before  I  positively  speak  in  this : 

I  will  resolve  you  herein  presently.  [£xif. 

Gates.  [Aside.]  The  king  is  angry  :  see,  he  graws  his  lip. 
K.  Rich.  [Descends  from  his  throne^  I  will  converse  with 
iron-witted.  fools 

And  unrespective  boys  :  none  are  for  me 

That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eye. 

High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. 

Boy  !— 
Page.  My  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Know*st  thou  not  any  whom  corrupting  gold 

Will  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death  ? 
Page.  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman, 

Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind : 

Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators. 

And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  anything. 
K.  Rich.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Page.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  Tyrrel. 

K.  Rich.  I  partly  know  the  man :  go,  call  him  hither, 

boy. —  [Exit  Page, 

The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 

No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd. 

And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ? — well,  be  it  so. — 

Enter  Stanley, 

How  now  1  what  news  with  you  ? 
Stan.  My  lord,  I  hear  the  Marquess  Dorset 's  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  those  parts  beyond  the^eas  j 
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Where  he  abides. 
K.  Rich.  Come  hither,  Catesby :  rumour  it  abroad 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick ; 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close. 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean  poor  gentleman, 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence'  daughter : — 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him. — 
Look,  how  thou  dream'st ! — I  say  again,  give  out 
That  Anne,  my  queen,  is  sick  and  like  to  die : 
About  it ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon. 
To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me. — 

[£xi^  Catesby. 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass. — 
Murder  her  brothers  and  then  marry  her? 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  !     But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. — 

Re-enter  Page  with  Tyrrel. 

Is  thy  name  Tyrrel  ? 
Tyr.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient  subject. 
K.  Rich.  Art  thou  indeed  ? 

Tyr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord  I 

K.  Rich.  Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of  mine  ?     I 
Tyr.  Please  you ;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two  enemies. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  it :  two  deep  enemies,      , 

Foes  to  my  rest  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers  | 

Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon. 

Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 
Tyr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them,  j 

And  soon  I  '11  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 
K.  Rich.  Thou  sing'st  sweet  music.    Hark,  come  hither, 
Tyrrel : 

Go,  by  this  token. — Rise,  and  lend  thine  ear. 

[  Whispers, 

There  is  no  more  but  so  : — say  it  is  done, 

And  I  will  love  thee  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 
Tyr.  I  will  despatch  it  straight.  \Exit, 

Re-enter  Buckingham, 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  request  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 
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K.  Rich.  Well,  let  that  rest.    Dorset  is  fled  to  Richmond. 
Buck.  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  son : — well,  look  to  it 
Buck.  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by  promise. 

For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawned ; 

The  earldom  of  Hereford  and  the  movables 

Which  you  have  promised  I  should  possess. 
K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife :  if  she  convey 

Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 
Buck.  What  says  your  highness  to  my  just  request  ? 
K.  Rich.  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the  Sixth 

Did  prophesy  that  Richmond  should  be  king. 

When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 

A  king ! — ^perhaps — 
Buck.  My  lord, — 
K.  Rich.  How  chance  the  prophet  could  not  at  that  time 

Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  that  I  should  kill  him  ? 
Buck.  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldom, — 
K.  Rich.  Richmond ! — When  last  I  was  at  Exeter 

The  mayor  in  courtesy  show'd  me  the  castle. 

And  call'd  it — Rougemont :  at  which  name  I  started, 

Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once 

I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 
Buck.  My  lord, — 
K.  Rich.  Ay ;  what 's  o'clock  ? 
Buck.  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in  mind 

Of  what  you  promised  me. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  but  what's  o'clock? 
Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  let  it  strike. 
Buck.  Why  let  it  strike  ? 

K.  Rich.  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep'st  the  stroke 

Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 

I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 
Buck.  Why,  then  resolve  me  whether  you  will  or  no. 
K.  Rich.  Thou  troublest  me :  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 

[Exeunf  King  Richard  and  Train, 
Buck.   Is  't  even  so  ?  rewards  he  my  true  service 

With  such  contempt  ?  made  I  him  king  for  this  ? 

0 !  let  me  think  on  Hastings  and  be  gone 

To  Brecknock  while  my  fearful  head  is  on. 

{Exit 
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Scene  III. 

T?ie  Same, 

Enter  TyrreL 

Tyr.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done ; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melted  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  to  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 

*  Oh  !  thus,'  quoth  Dighton,  *  lay  the  gentle  babes,'— 

*  Thus,  thus,'  quoth  Forrest,  *  girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms  : 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 

And,  in  their  summer  beauty,  kiss'd  each  other. 

A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay ; 

Which  once,'  quoth  Forrest,  *  almost  chang'd  my  mind: 

But,  O  !  the  devil ' — ^there  the  villain  stopp'd ; 

When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — *  We  smother'd 

The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature 

That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd.' 

Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse : 

They  could  not  speak ;  and  so  I  left  them  both. 

To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 

Enter  King  Richard, 

And  here  he  comes. — All  health,  my  sovereign  lord ! 
K.  Rich.  Kind  Tyrrel,  am  I  happy  in  thy  news  ? 
Tyr.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 

Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then. 

For  it  is  done. 
K.  Rich.  But  didst  thou  see  them  dead  ? 

Tyr.  I  did,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them  \ 

But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 
K.  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon,  at-after  supper, 

When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  .their  death. 

Meantime,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
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And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell  till  then. 
Fyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.        [Exit 

EC.  Rich.  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pent  up  close ; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  matched  in  marriage ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
And  Anne,  my  wife,  hath  bid  this  world  good  night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter. 
And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown, 
To  her  I  go,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesby, 

Gates.  My  lord  L— 

K.  Rich.  Good  or  bad  news,  that  thou  com'st  in  so 

bluntly  ? 
Gates.  Bad  news,  my  lord :  Morton  is  fled  to  Richmond ; 

And  Buckingham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  Welshmen, 

Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  increaseth. 
K.  Rich.  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more  near 

Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength. 

Come ;  I  have  leam'd  that  fearful  commenting 

Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay ; 

Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary : 

Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 

Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king. 

Go,  muster  men  :  my  counsel  is  my  shield ; 

We  must  be  brief  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

\Exeunt 

Scene  IV. 

Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret, 

Q.  Mar.  So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd, 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to. 
And  will  to  France  \  hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret :  who  comes  here  ? 

^{ReHring, 
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Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duchess  of  York, 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  my  poor  princes  !  ah,  my  tender  babes ! 

My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets  ! 

If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air, 

And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual. 

Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 

And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation. 
Q.  Mar.  Hover  about  her ;  say,  that  right  for  right 

Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  mom  to  aged  night. 
DucH.  So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voice. 

That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute. — 

Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet ; 

Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt. 
Q.  Eliz.  Wilt  thou,  O  God  !  fly  from  such  gentle  Iambs, 

And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf  ? 

When  didst  thou  sleep,  when  such  a  deed  was  done  ? 
Q.  Mar.  When  holy  Harry  died,  and  my  sweet  son. 
DucH.  Dead  life,  blind  sight,  poor  mortal  living  ghost, 

Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life  usurp'd, 

Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days. 

Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth,  [Sitting  down. 

Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocents'  blood  ! 
Q.  Eliz.  Ah  !  that  thou  wouldst  as  soon  afford  a  grave, 

As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat ; 

Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here ! 

Ah  !  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn  but  we  ? 

\Sitting  down  by  her. 
Q.  Mar.  \Coming  forward?^  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most 
reverend, 

Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory. 

And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 

If  sorrow  can  admit  society,     [Sitting  down  with  them. 

Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine : — 

I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him ; 

I  had  a  Henry,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him ; 

Thou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  ; 

Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 
DucH.  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst  kill  him  ; 

I  had  a  Rutland  too ;  thou  holp'st  to  kill  him. 
Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard  kill'd 
him. 
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From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death ; 
That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes. 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood : 
That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handy-work, 
That  excellent  grand-tyrant  of  the  earth. 
That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls. 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves. — 

0  1  upright,  just,  and  true-disposing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  her  pew-fellow  with  others'  moan  ! 

DucH.  O,  Harry's  wife  !  triumph  not  in  my  woes : 
God  witness  with  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me  :  I  am  hungry  for  revenge, 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kill'd  my  Edward ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward ; 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  stabb'd  my  Edward ; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragic  play, 
The  adulterate  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 
Untimely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves. 
Richard  yet  lives,  hell's  black  intelligencer. 
Only  reserv'd  their  factor,  to  buy  souls 
And  send  them  thither ;  but  at  hand,  at  hand, 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end  : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray, 
To  have  him  suddenly  convey'd  from  hence. — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God  !  I  pray. 
That  I  may  live  and  say,  *  The  dog  is  dead.' 

Q.  Eliz.  O  !  thou  didst  prophesy  the  time  would  come 
That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Q.  Mar.  I  call'd  thee  then  vain  flourish  of  my  fortune ; 

1  call'd  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen ; 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was  ; 

The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant ; 
One  heav'd  o'  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below ; 
A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes ; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;  a  garish  flag, 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shotj  q^^^,^ 
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A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble ; 

A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 

Where  is  thy  husband  now  ?  where  be  thy  brothers  ? 

Where  be  thy  two  sons  ?  wherein  dost  thou  joy  ? 

Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says  *  God  save  the  queen'? 

Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee  ? 

Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  followed  thee  ? 

Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art. 

For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow ; 

For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name ; 

For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues ; 

For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crowned  with  care ; 

For  she  that  scorn'd  at  me,  now  scorn'd  of  me ; 

For  she  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one ; 

For  she  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  whirFd  about, 

And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time; 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wast, 

To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 

Thou  didst  usurp  my  place,  and  dost  thou  not 

Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 

Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burden'd  yoke ; 

From  which  even  here  I  slip  my  wearied  head, 

And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 

Farewell,  York's  wife,  and  queen  of  sad  mischance : 

These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in  France. 
Q.  Eliz.  O  thou !  well  skill'd  in  curses,  stay  awhile, 

And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 
Q.  Mar.  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  fast  the  day ; 

Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe ; 

Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they  were, 

And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is  : 

Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse  : 

Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 
Q.  Eliz.  My  words  are  dull ;  O !   quicken  them  with 

thine ! 
Q.  Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,  and  pierce 
like  mine.  \^£xif, 

DucH.  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woes, 

Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys, 

Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries  ! 

Let  them  have  scope :  though  what  they  do  imDart 
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Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart 
DucH.  If  so,  then  be  not  tongue-tied :  go  with  me. 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let 's  smother 
My  damn'd  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smother'd. 

[A  trumpet  heard. 
The  trumpet  sounds  :  be  copious  in  exclaims. 

Enter  King  Richard  and  his  Train^  marching. 

K.  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 
DucH.  O  !  she  that  might  have  intercepted  thee, 

By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb, 
.  From  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  hast  done. 
Q.  Eliz.  Hid'st  thou  that  forehead  with  a  golden  crowti, 

Where  should  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  right, 

The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown, 

And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  sons  and  brothers  ? 

Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  are  my  children  ? 
DucH.  Thou   toad,   thou   toad,   where  is   thy  brother 
Clarence, 

And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Greyi? 
DucH.  Where  is  kind  Hastings? 
K.  Rich.  A  flourish,  trumpets  ! — strike  alarum,  drums ! 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 

Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed.     Strike,  I  say  !-^ 

[Fiourish,     Alarums, 

Either  be  patient  and  entreat  me  fair, 

Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 

Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 
Duck.  Art  thou  my  son? 

K.  Rich.  Ay ;  I  thank  God,  my  father,  and  yourself. 
DucH.  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 
K.  Rich.  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition. 

That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 
Duck.  O  !  let  me  speak. 

fC.  Rich.  Do,  then ;  but  I  '11  not  hear. 

DucH.  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 
[C.  Rich.  And  brief,  good  mother ;  for  I  am  in  haste. 
DucH.  Art  thou  so  hasty  ?  I  have  stay'd  for  thee, 

God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 
iC.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  you  ? 
DucH.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know'st  it  well, 

Thou  cam'st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  nay  heJJ»i^ 
III.  z  ^ 
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A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me ; 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy ; 

Thy  school-days  frightful,  desperate,  wild  and  furious: 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold  and  venturous ; 

Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody, 

More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred  : 

What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name, 

That  ever  grac'd  me  with  thy  company  ? 
K.  Rich.    'Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour,  that  calFd 
your  grace 

To  breakfast  once  forth  of  my  company. 

If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  eye. 

Let  me  march  on  and  not  offend  your  grace. — 

Strike  up  the  drum  ! 
DucH.  I  pr'ythee,  hear  me  speak. 

K.  Rich.  You  speak  too  bitterly. 
DucH.  Hear  me  a  word ; 

For  I  shall  never  speak  to  thee  again. 
K.  Rich.  So. 
DucH.  Either  thou  wilt  die  by  God's  just  ordinance, 

Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror  ; 

Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish, 

And  never  more  behold  thy  face  again. 

Therefore,  take  with  thee  my  most  grievous  curse ; 

Which  in  the  day  of  battle  tire  thee  more 

Than  all  the  ccwmplete  armour  that  thou  wear'st  1 

My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fight ; 

And  there  the  little  souls  of  Edward's  children 

Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies. 

And  promise  them  success  and  victory. 

Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end ; 

Shame  serves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend. 

[JExii. 
Q.  Eliz.  Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much  less  spirit  to 
curse 

Abides  in  rrie  :  I  say  Amen  to  her.  [Gin\^ 

K.  Rich.  Stay,  madam,  I  must  speak  a  word  with  you. 
Q.  Eliz.  I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  royal  blood 

For  thee  to  slaughter :  for  my  daughters^  Ricl^rd, 

They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens ; 

And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 
K.  Rich.  You  have  a  daughter  call'd  Elizabeth, 

Virtuous  and  feir,  royal  and  gracious.Q^(,gi^ 
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>.  Eliz.  And  must  she  die  for  this  ?    O !  let  her  live, 

And  1 11  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty  ; 

Slander  myself  as  false  to  Edward's  bed ; 

Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy  : 

So  she  may  live  unscarr'd  of  bleeding  slaughter, 

I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

L  Rich.  Wrong  not  her  birth ;  she  is  of  royal  blood. 

\,  Eliz.  To  save  her  life  I  '11  say  she  is  not  so. 

L  Rich.   Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 

\.  Eli2.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her  brothers. 

L  Rich.  Lo  !  at  their  birth  good  stars  were  opposite. 

\.  Eliz.  No,  to  their  lives  ill  friends  were  contrary. 

L  Rich.  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 

\,  Eliz.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny. 
My  babes  were  destin'd  to  a  fairer  death, 
If  grace  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 

C.  Rich.  You  speak  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my  cousins, 

^.  Eliz.  Cousins,  indeed ;  and  by  their  uncle  cozen'd 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hands  soever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts. 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction  : 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt. 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart, 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame. 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys, 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes  \ 
And  I,  in  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death. 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackHng  reft. 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enterprise 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars. 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours. 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm'd ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of  heaven, 
To  be  discovered,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 

K.  Rich.  The  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle  lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their  heads  ? 

K.  Rich.   Unto  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune. 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 

Q.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  sorrow  with  report  of  it : 
Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  min@itied  by  Google 
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K.  Rich.  Even  aJl  I  have ;  ay,  and  myself  and  all, 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs, 
Which  thou  supposest  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eliz.  Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindness 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date. 

K.  Rich.  Then  know,  that  from  my  soul  I   love  thy 
daughter, 

Q.  Eliz.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with  her  soul 

K.  Rich,  What  do  you  think  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter  from  thy  soul. 
So,  from  thy  soul's  love,  didst  thou  love  her  brothers ; 
And  from  my  heart's  love  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

K.  Rich.  Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my  meaning. 
I  mean,  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter, 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  Queen  of  England. 

Q.  Eliz.  Well  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall  be  her 
king? 

K.  Rich.  Even   he   that   makes  her  queen ;  who  else 
should  be  ? 

Q.  Enz.  What!  thou? 

K.  Rich.  Even  so :  how  think  you  of  it  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her  ? 

K.  Rich.  That  I  would  learn  of  you. 

As  one  beipg  best  acquainted  with  her  humour, 

Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Eliz.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew  her  brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts ;  thereon  engrave 
Edward  and  York ;  then,  haply,  will  she  weep  : 
Therefore  present  to  her — as  sometime  Margaret 
Did  to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  blood, 
A  handkerchief,  which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brothers'  body. 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love. 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds ; 
Tell  her,  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers ;  ay,  and,  for  her  sake, 
Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Anne. 

K.  Rich.  You  mock  me,  madam;  this  is  not  the  way 
To  win  your  daughter.  ^,^, ,^^^ ,,Google 
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I.  Eliz.  There  is  no  other  way, 

Unless  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape, 

And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

'..  Rich.  Say  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  her? 

[.  Eliz.  Nay,  then  indeed  she  cannot  choose  but  hate 

thee, 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 
L.  Rich.  Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended : 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes. 
Which  after-hburs  give  leisure  to  repent : 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons, 
To  make  amends  I  *11  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  kilVd  the  issue  of  your  womb. 
To  quicken  yo\  r  increase  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother : 
They  are  as  children  but  one  step  below. 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood : 
Of  all  one  pain — save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endured  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth ; 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss  you  have  is  but  a  son  being  king, 
And  by  that  loss  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 
I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would. 
Therefore  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset,  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
I-,eads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil. 
This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity : 
The  king,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter  wife, 
Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset  brother ; 
Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king. 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distressfuV  times 
Repaired  with  double  riches  of  content. 
What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see : 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed 
Shall  come  again  transform^  to  orient  pearl, 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 
Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness. 
Go  then,  my  mother  ;  to  thy  daughter  go  : 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experienogje 
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Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  the  aspiring  flame 
Of  golden  sovereignty ;  acquaint  the  princess 
With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys  : 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
The  petty  rebel,  duU-brain'd  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed ; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won, 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar's  Caesar. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  were  I  best  to  say  ?  her  father's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord  ?  or  shall  I  say,  her  uncle  ? 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  her  uncles  ? 
Under  what  title  shajl  I  woo  for  thee, 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love, 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years  ? 

K.  Rich.  Infer  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alliance. 

Q.  Eliz.  Which  she  shall  purchase  with  still  lasting  war. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  her  the  king,  that  may  command,  entreats 

Q.   Eliz.  That   at   her   hands  which   the   kings'  King 
forbids. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty  queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 

K.  Rich.  Say  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  shall  that  title,  ever,  last  ? 

K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet  life  last  ? 

K.  Rich.  As  long  as  Heaven  and  nature  lengthens  it 

Q.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell  and  Richard  likes  of  it.  I 

K.  Rich.  Say  I,  her  sovereign,  am  her  subject  low.       ' 

Q.  Eliz.  But  she,  your  subject,  loathes  such  sovereignty. 

K,  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told. 

K.  Rich.  Then  plainly  to  her  tell  my  loving  tale. 

Q.  Eliz.  Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a  style. 

K.  Rich.  Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick. 

Q.  Eliz.  O  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and  dead ; — 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 

K.  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam ;  that  is  pastj 

Q.  Eliz.  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I  till  heartstrings  break. 

K.   Rich.   Now,  by   my  George,   my  garte^r,   and  my 
crown, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Profan'd,  disl^onour'd,  a^d  the  third  usurp'd. 
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..  Rich.   I  swear-*- 

).  Eliz.  By  nothing ;  for  this  is  no  oath* 

Thy  George,  profaned,  hath  lost  his  holy  honour ; 

Thy  gartet,  blemished,  pawn'd  his  knightly  virtue ; 

Thy  crown,  usurp'd,  disgrac'd  his  kingly  glory. 

If  something  thou  wouldst  swear  to  be  believ'd, 

Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wrong'd. 

C.  Rich.  Now,  by  the  world, — 

^.  Eliz.  'T  is  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

L  Rich.  My  father's  death,— 

^.  Eliz.  Thy  life  hath  it  dishonoured. 

$..  Rich.  Then,  by  myself, — 

5.  Eliz.  Thyself  is  self-misus'd. 

[C.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  God,— 

5.  Eliz.  God's  wrong  is  most  of  all. 

If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  Him, 
The  unity  the- king  my  husband  made 
Thou  hadst  not  broken,  nor  my  brothers  died. 
If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  Him, 
The  imperial  metal  circling  now  thy  head 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 
Which  now,  two  tender  bedfellows  for  dust. 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  the  prey  for  woi?ms. 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now  ? 

K.  Rich.  The  time  to  come. 

Q.  Euz.  That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  overpast ; 
For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past,  wrong'd  by  thee.     . 
The  children  live  whose  fathers  thou  hast  slaughter'd, 
Ungovern'd  youth,  to  wail  it  in  their  age : 
The  parents  live  whose  children  thou  hast  butcher'd,    : 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come  ;  for  that  thou  hast 
Misus'd,  ere  us'd,  by  times  ill-us'd  overpast. 

K.  Rich.  As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent, 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  affairs 
Of  hostile  arms  !  myself  myself  confound  ! 
Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours  ! 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light,  nor  night,  thy  rest  I 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  dear  heart's  love» 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts. 
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I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter ! 

In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine : 

Without  her,  follows  to  myself,  and  thee, 

Herself,  the  land,  and  many  a  Christian  soul. 

Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay : 

It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  this  ; 

It  will  not  be  avoided  but  by  this. 

Therefore,  dear  mother  (I  must  call  you  soX 

Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 

Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been ; 

Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve : 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times, 

And  be  not  peevish-fond  in  great  designs. 
Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus  ? 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 
Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  forget  myself  to  be  myself? 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  yourselPs  remembrance  wrong  yourself. 
Q.  Eliz.  Yet  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 
K  Rich.  But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I  bury  them  : 

Where,  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  they  will  breed 

Selves  of  themselves  to  your  recomforture. 
Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will  ? 
K.  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 
Q.  Eliz.  I  go. — ^Write  to  me  very  shortly, 

And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind. 
K.  Rich.  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss,  and  so  farewell. 
•^  [Kissing  her.     Exit  Q.  Elizabetk 

Relenting  fool,  and  shallow,  changing  woman  ! 

How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  RatcUff ;  Catesby  following. 

Rat.  Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy ;  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  unresolVd  to  beat  them  back. 
Tis  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

K.  Rich.  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  :— 
Ratcliff,  thyself, — or  Catesby ;  where  is  he  ? 

Gates.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Catesby,  fly  to  the  duke. 
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Gates.  I  will,  my  lord,  with. all  coavenieijt  haste. 
K.  Rich.  RatcUff,  come  hither-     Post  to  Salisbury : 

When  thou  com'st  thither, — {To  CaUs,]  Dull  unmindful 
villain, 

Why  stay'st  thou  here  and  go'st  not  to  the  duke  ? 
Gates.  Fir&t,.  m^hty  liege,  tell  me  your  highness'  plea- 
sure, 

What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him. 
K.  Rich.  O  !  true,  good  Catesby. — Bid  him  levy  straight 

The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make. 

And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 
Gates*  I  go,  [Exit 

Rat.  What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I  do  at  Salisbury  ? 
K.  Rich.  Why,  what  wouldst  thou  do  there  before  I  go  ? 
Rat.  Your  highness  told  me  I  should  post  before. 

Enter  Stanley. 

K.  Rich.  My  mind  is  changed.— Stanley,  what  news  with 

you? 
Stan.  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you  with  the  hear- 
ing; 

Nor  none  so  bad  but  well  may  be  reported. 
K.  Rich.  Heyday,  a  riddle  !  neither  good  nor  bad  ? 

What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  mile-?,  about. 

When  thou  may'st  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 

Once  more,  what  news  ? 
Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

K.  Rich.  Thwe  let  him  sink  and  be  the  seas  on  him  J 

White-livered  runagate  !  what  doth  he  there  ? 
Stan.  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by  guess. 
K.  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guess  ? 
Stan.  Stirred  up  by  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and  Morton, 

He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown. 
K.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty  ?  is  the  sword  unsway'd  ? 

Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpossessed  ? 

What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive  but  we  ? 

And  who  is  England's  king  but  great  York's  heir  ? 

Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  ? 
Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guess. 
K.  Rich.  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your  liege, 

You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes* 

Thou  wilt  revolt  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 
Stan.  No,  my  good  lord ;  therefor^  mistrust  me  not. 

III.  z  2 
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K.  Rich.  Where  is  thy  power  then  to  beat  him  back? 

Where  be  thy  tenants  and  thy  followers  ? 

Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore, 

Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships  ? 
Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the  north. 
K.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me:  what  do  they  in  the  north, 

When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the  west  ? 
Stan.  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty  king. 

Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 

1 11  muster  up  my  friends  and  meet  your  grace, 

Where,  and  what  time,  your  majesty  shall  please. 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  ay,  thou  wouldst  be  gone  to  join  with 
Richmond : 

But  I  '11  not  trust  thee. 
Stan.  Most  mighty  sovereign. 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful. 

I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false. 
K.  Rich.  Go  then  and  muster  men  :  but  leave  behind 

Your  son,  George  Stanley.     Look  your  heart  be  firm, 

Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  frail 
Stan.  So  deal  with  him  as  I  prove  true  to  you.       [JSxit 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devonshire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised. 
Sir  Edward  Courtney  and  the  haughty  prelate. 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother. 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 

Enter  another  Messenger, 

Second  Mess.  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guildfords  are  in 
arms; 
And  every  hour  more  competitors 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Enter  a  third  Messenger, 

Third  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buckingham — 
K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls  !  nothing  but  songs  of  death  ? 

\He  strikes  him. 
There,  take  thou  that  till  thou  bring  better  news. 
Third  Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty 
Is,  that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  Waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispersed  and  scatter'd  ] 
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And  he  himself  wander'd  away  alone, 

No  man  knows  whither. 
K..  Rich.  I  cry  thee  mercy : 

There  is  my  purse  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 

Hath  any  well-advised  friend  proclaimed 

Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  ? 
Third  Mess.  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,mylord- 

Enter  a  fourth  Messenger. 

Fourth  Muss.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  and  Lord  Marquess 
Dorset 
'T  is  said,  my  liege>  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms : 
But  thfe  good  coanfort  bring  I  to  your  highness, — 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  dispersed  by  tempest. 
Richmond,  in  Doreetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks 
If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea  or  no ; 
Who  answered  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party  :  he,  mistrusting  them, 
Hois'd  sail,  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bretagne. 

[C.  Rich.  March  on,  march  on,  since  we  are  up  in  arms ; 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies, 
Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 

Enter  Catesby, 

Zates.  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken ; 
That  is  the  best  news.     That  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  must  be  told. 

:C.  Rich.  Away  towards  Salisbury  !  while  we  reason  here 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost. — 
Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury  :  the  rest  march  on  with  me.        \ Exeunt. 

Scene  V. 

A  Roam  in  Lord  Stanleys  House. 

Enter  Stanley  and  Sir  Christopher  Urswick. 

5tan.  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from  me:-- 
That  in  the  sty  of  the  most  bloody  boar, 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frankM  up  in  hold : 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George's  head  i  /Google 
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The  fear  of  that  holds  off  my  present  aid. 

So,  get  thee  gone  :  commend  me  to  thy  lord. 

Withal,  say,  that  the  queen  hath  heartily  consented 

He  should  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 

But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now  ? 
Chris.  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ha'rford-west,  in  Wales. 
Stan.  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 
Chris.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier, 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  William  Stanley ; 

Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  Sir  James  Blount, 

And  Rice  ap  Thomas  with  a  valiant  crew ;  , 

And  many  other  of  great  name  and  worth :  ' 

And  towards  London  do  they  bend-  their  power, 

If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 
Stan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord ;  I  kiss  his  hand  ; 

My  letter  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 

Farewell.    [^Giving  papers  to  Sir  Christopher,     £lxeunt 


ACT   FIFTH. 

Scene  I. 

Salisbury,     An  Open  Place, 

Enter  the  Sheriff  and  Guardy  with  Bwkingham^  led 
to  execution. 

Buck.  Will  not  King  Richard  let  me  speak  with  him  ? 

Sher.  No,  my  good  lord ;  therefore  be  patient. 

Buck.  Hastings  and  Edward^s  children.  Grey  and  Rivers, 

Holy  King  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 

Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 

By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice, 

If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls 

Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour. 

Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction  ! — 

This  is  All-Souls'  day,  fellow,  is  it  not  ? 
Sher.  It  is. 
Buck.  Why,  then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body's  doomsday. 

This  is  the  day  which,  in  King  Edward's  time, 

I  wish'd  might  fall  on  me  when  I  was  found 

False  to  his  chilcken  or  his  wife's  allies ; 

This  is  the  day  wherein  I  wish'd  to  £dl   ^gle 
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By  the  false  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted ; 
This,  this  All-Souis'  day  to  my  fearful  soul 
Is  the  d^termin*d  respite  of  my  wrongs. 
That  high  All-Seer,  which  I  dallied  with, 
Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head, 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  in  their  masters'  bosoms : 
Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck : — 
*  When  he,'  quoth  she,  *  shall  split  thy  heart  with  sorrow, 
Remember,  Margaret  was  a  prophetess.' — 
Come,  lead  me,  officers,  to  the  block  of  shame ; 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame. 
[Exeunif  Buckingham  and  Officers. 

Scene  II. 

A  Plain  near  Tamworth, 

Enter^  with  drum  and  colours^  Richmond^  Oxford^  Sir 
James  Bhunty  Sir  Walter  Herbert^  and  others^  with 
Forces,  marching, 

RiCHM.  Fellows  in  arms  and  my  most  loving  friends, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment : 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar. 
That  spoiled  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 
In  your  emboweird  bosoms,  this  foul  swine 
Lies  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle, 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn : 
From  Tamworth  thither  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

OxF.  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords, 
To  fight  against  this  guilty  homicide. 

Herb.  I  doubt  not  but  his  friends  will  turn  to  us. 

Blount.  He  hath  no  friends  but  what  are  friends  for  fear, 
Which  in  his  desurest  need  will  fly  from  him*. 
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RiCHM.  All  for  our  vantage :  then,  in  God*s  name,  march. 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings ; 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kingsl 

Scene  III. 

Bosworth  Meld, 

Enter  King  Richard^  and  Forces  ;  the  Duke  of  I^orfolk^ 
Earl  of  Surrey^  and  others, 

K.  Rich.  Here  pitch  our  tents,  even  here  in  Bosworth 
Field.— 
My  Lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 

SuR.  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my  looks. 

K.  Rich.  My  Lord  of  Norfolk,— 

Nor.  Here,  most  gracious  li^e. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks ;  ha !  must  we 
not? 

NoR.  We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Up  with  my  tent  1  here  will  I  lie  to-night  ; 
But  where  to-morrow  ? — Well,  all 's  one  for  that.  — 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors  ? 

NoR.  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account : 
Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want 
Up  with  the  tent ! — Come,  noble  gentlemen, 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ground.-^ 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction. — 
Let 's  lack  no  discipline,  make  no  delay, 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day,  {E^xeunL 

Enter^  on  the  other  side  of  the  fields  Richmond^  Sir  William 
Brandon^  Oxford^  and  other  Officers.  Some  of  the 
Soldiers  pitch  Richmond's  Tent, 

Richm.  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.— 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard. — 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent : 
1 11  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  poven 
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My  Lord  of  Oxford, — you,  Sir  William  Brandon, 

And  you,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment : 

Good  Captain  Blount,  bear  my  good  night  to  him, 

And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 

Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent. — 

Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me ; 

Where  is  Lord  Stanley  quarter'd,  do  you  know  ? 
Bi-OUNT.  Unless  I  have  mistaken  his  colours  much 

(Which,  well  I  am  assured,  I  have  not  done). 

His  regim^it  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 

South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 
RiCHM.  If  without  peril  it  be  possible, 

Sweet  Blount,  make  some  good  means  to  speak  with  him, 

And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 
Blount.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I  '11  undertake  it : 

And  so,  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night ! 
RicHM.    Good   night,   good    Captain   Blount.      Come, 
gaitlemen, 

Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business ; 

In  to  my  tent ;  the  air  is  raw  and  cold. 

[TJfcry  withdraw  into  the  Tent 

Enier^  to  his  Tenty  King  Richard^  Norfolk^  RatcUff^ 
and  Catesby. 

K.  Rich.  What  is't  o'clock? 

Gates.  It 's  supper-time,  my  lord ;  it 's  nine  o'clock. 

K.  Rich.  I  will  not  sup  to-night. — 

Give  me  some  ink  and  paper. — 

What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was  ? 

And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 
Gates.  It  is,  my  liege  ;  and  all  things  are  in  readiness. 
K.  Rich.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge, 

Use  careful  watch  ;  choose  trusty  sentinels. 
Nor.  I  go,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle  Norfdk. 
Nor.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  \Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff! 
Rat.  My  lord? 
K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  pursuivant-at-arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment :  bid  him  bring  his  power 

Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 

Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night-^ized  by  Google 
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Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine.     Give  me  a  watch. 

Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow. 

Look  that  my  staves  be  sound  and  not  too  heavy. — 

Ratcliff  !— 
Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Saw'st  thou  the  melancholy  Lord  Northumber- 
land? 
Rat.  Thomas  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  himself, 

Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop 

Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 
K.  Rich.  So  :  I  am  satisfied.     Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine : 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit 

Nor  cheer  of  mind  that  I  was  wont  to  have. — 

Set  it  down. — Is  ink  and  papa*  ready  ? 
Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch.     Leave  me. 

Ratcliff,  about  the  mid  of  night  come  to  my  tent, 

And  help  to  arm  me. — Leave  me,  I  say. 

\Kit^  Richard  retires  into  his  Tent 
Exeunt  Ratcliff^  and  Catesby, 

Richmmid^s  Tent  opens ^  and  discovers  him 
and  his  Officers^  &^c» 

Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm ! 

RiCHM.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law ! 
Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother  ? 

Stan.  I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother, 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good. 
So  much  for  that. — ^The  silent  hours  steal  on, 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be. 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning ; 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes  and  mortal-staring  war. 
I,  as  I  may  (that  which  I  would  I  cannot), 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  tiaie. 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward. 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother,  tender  George» 
^,xecuted  in  his  father's  sight         r^^^^i^ 
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Farewell.     The  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse, 
Which  so  long  sundered  friends  should  dwell  upon. 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love  ! 
Once  more  adieu. — Be  valiant  and  speed  well ! 
RiCHM.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment. 
I  '11  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap : 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 
Once  more  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentlemen. 

[£xeufit  Lords,  dr'c.,  with  Stanley, 
O  !  Thou  whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
The  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries ! 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement. 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  the  victory ! 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes : 
Sleeping  and  wakitig,  O  !  defend  me  still !  \Sleeps, 

The  Ghost  of  Prince  Edward^  Son  to  Henry  the 
Sixths  rises  between  the  two  Tents. 

Ghost.  [To  K.  Rich!]  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to- 
morrow ! 
Think  how  thou  stabb'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewksbury  :  despair,  therefore,  and  die. — 
[To  Eichm.']  Be  cheerful,  Richmond  ;  for  the  wronged 

souls 
Of  butcher'd  princes  fight  m  thy  behalf : 
King  Henry's  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

The  Ghost  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  rises. 

Ghost.  [To  K,  Rich.]  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed 
body 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadiy  holes. 
Think  on  the  Tower  and  me  :  despair,  and  die ; 
Harry  the  Sixth  bids  thee  despair,  and  die ! — 
[To  Richm.]  Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror! 
Harry  that  prophesy'd  thou  shouldst  be  king, 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  sleep :  live,  and  flourish  jgle 
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The  Ghost  of  Clarence  rises. 

Ghost.  \To  K.  Rich^  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to 
morrow ! 
I,  that  was  washed  to  death  with  fulsome  wine, 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray'd  to  death  ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword.     Despair,  and  die  ! 
\To  Richm^  Thou  offspring  of  the  house  of  J^ancaster, 
The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee  ; 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle  !     Live,  and  flourish  1 

The  Ghosts  of  Rivers^  Greyy  and  Vaughan  rise. 

Ghost  of  Riv.  [To  K.  Rich,]  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy 
soul  to-morrow  1 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret.     Despair,  and  die  1 
Ghost  of  Grey.  [To  K,  RichS\  Think  upon  Grey,  andi 
let  thy  soul  despair.  I 

Ghost  of  Vaugh.  \To  K,  Rich.]  Think  upon  Vaughan, 
and  with  guilty  fear 
Let  fall  thy  lance.     Despair,  and  die  ! — 
All.  [To  Richm.]  Awake,  and    think,   our  wrongs  in 
Richard's  bosom 
Will  conquer  him. — Awake,  and  win  the  day ! 

The  Ghost  of  Hastings  rises. 

Ghost.  [To  K,  Rich.]  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake; 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days.  I 

Think  on  Lord  Hastings.     Despair,  and  die  ! — 
[To  Richm,]  Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake ! 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer  for  fair  England's  sake. 

The  Ghosts  of  the  two  young  Princes  rise. 

Ghosts.  [To  K,  Rich,]  Dream  on  thy  cousins  smother'd 

in  the  Tower  : 
Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richaxd, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death. 
Thy  nephews'  souls  bid  thee  despair,  and  die ! — 
[To  Richm,]  Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake 

in  joy ; 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy  I 
Live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings. 
Edward's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 
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The  Ghost  of  Queen  Anne  rises. 

Ghost.  {To  K.  Rich.']  Richard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched 
Anne  thy  wife, 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee, 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations  : 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me, 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword.     Despair,  and  die  ! — 
[To  jRichm!]  Thou,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep  : 
Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  : 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

The  Ghost  of  Buckingham  rises. 

Ghost.  [To  K,  Rich.]  The  first  was  I  that  help'd  thee 
to  the  crown ; 
The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny. 
O  !  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness. 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death : 
Fainting,  despair  ;  despairing,  yield  thy  breath  ! — 
[To  Richm,]  I  died  for  hope  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid  : 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismayed : 
God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side ; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

[  The  Ghosts  vanish.     King  Richard 
starts  out  of  his  dream, 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  another  horse! — bind  up  my  wounds!— 
Have  mercy,  Jesu  ! — Soft  I  I  did  but  dream. — 
O,  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me !  — 
The  lights  burn  blue. — It  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What,  do  I  fear  myself?  there's  none  else  by : 
Richard  loves  Richard ;  that  is,  I  am  I. 
Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?     No ; — yes  ]  I  am : 
Then  fly, — what,  from  myself?     Great  reason,  why 
Lest  I  revenge.     What,  myself  upon  myself? 
Alack  !  I  love  myself.     Wherefore  ?  for  any  good 
That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 

0  !  no  :  alas  I  I  rather  hate  myself 
For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 

1  am  a  villain.     Yet  I  lie  ;  I  am  not. 

Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well : — fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
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And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villam. 
Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  highest  degree ; 
Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree ; 
All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree, 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all, — Guilty  !  guilty ! 
I  shall  despair. — There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me  : — 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 
Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Enter  Ratcliff. 

Rat.  My  lord, — 

K.  Rich.  Who's  there? 

Rat.  Ratcliff,  my  lord ;  't  is  I.     The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom : 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

K.  Rich.  O  Ratcliff !  I  have  dream'd  a  fearful  dream. — 
What  thinkest  thou  ?  will  our  friehds  prove  all  true  ? 

Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  O  Ratcliff!  I  fear,  I  fear,— 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows. 

K.  Rich.  By  the  Apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  Substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers. 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me  : 
Under  our  tents  I  '11  play  the  eaves-dropper, 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me.  \Exeunt 

Richmond  wakes.     Enter  Oxford  and  others. 

Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond. 

Richm.  Cry  mercy,  lords  and  watx^hful  gentlemen. 

That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 
Lords.  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 
Richm.  The  sweetest  sleep  and  fiairest-bodit^  dreams, 

That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowsy  head. 

Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 

^  Rethought  their  souls,  whosie  bodies  Richard  murdj^d. 
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Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried  on  victory : 
I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords  ? 

Lords.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

RiCHM.  Why,  then 't  is  time  to  arm  and  give  direction.—* 

[Ife  advances  ie  the  troops. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on  :  yet  remember  this, — 
God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  wronged  souls. 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faces. 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  they  follow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant  and  a  homicide ; 
One  raised  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  established ; 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  slaughtered  those  that  were  the  means  to  help  him ; 
A  base  foul  stone  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  Englaaad's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set : 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy. 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers ; 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down, 
You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain ; 
If  you  do  fight  against  your  country's  foes. 
Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire ; 
If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives. 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword. 
Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God  and  all  these  rights. 
Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords. 
For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 
Shall  be  this  cold  corse  on  the  earth's  cold  face ; 
But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 
The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfully ; 
God  and  Saint  George  !  Richmond  and  victory  ! 
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Re-enter  King  Richard ;  Ratdiff^  Attendants^  and  Forces. 

K.  Rich.  What  said  Northumberland  as  touching  Rich- 
mond? 
Rat.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 
K.  Rich.  He  said  the  truth:  and  what  said  Surrey  then? 
Rat.   He  smil'd  and  said,  the  better  for  our  purpose. 
K.  Rich.  He  was  i'  the  right ;  and  so  indeed  it  is. 

\Clock  strikes. 

Tell  the  clock  there. — Give  me  a  calendar. — 

Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 
Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine !  for,  by  the  book, 

He  should  have  brav'd  the  east  an  hour  ago : 

A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody. — 

Ratcliff,— 
Rat.  My  lord  ? 
K.  Rich.  The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day : 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 

I  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 

Not  shine  to-day  !     Why,  what  is  that  to  me 

More  than  to  Richmond  ?  for  the  selfsame  heaven 

That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Norfolk. 

Nor.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord  !  the  foe  vaunts  in  the  field. 
K.  Rich.  Come,  bustle,  bustle.     Caparison  ray  horse. 

Call  up  Lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power. 

I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain, 

And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered. 

My  forward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length, 

Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot : 

Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst. 

John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Earl  of  Surrey, 

Shall  have  the  leading  of  the  foot  and  horse. 

They  thus  directed,  we  will  follow 

In  the  main  battle  ;  whose  puissance  on  either  side 

Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefefet  horse. 

This  and  Saint  George  to  boot ! — What  think'st  thou, 
Norfolk? 
Nor.  a  good  direction,  warlike  sovereign.*— 

This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning. 
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K.  Rich,  [/^eads,]  *  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 
For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold.' 
A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy. — 
Go,  gentlemen ;  every  man  to  his  charge. 
Let  not  oiir  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls ; 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe : 
Our  strong  arm  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to 't  pell-mell ; 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell. — 
What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferred  ? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cojie  withal ; — 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  runaways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes  and  base  lackey  peasants, 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  adventures  and  assured  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  to  you  unrest ; 
You  having  lands,  and  bless'd  with  beauteous  wives, 
They  would  restrain  the  one,  distain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them  but  a  paltry  fellow. 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother^s  cost  ? 
A  milksop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  ? 
Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again ; 
Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives ; 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit, 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  themselves. 
If  we  be  conquered,  let  men  conquer  us, 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes,  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thumped, 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ? 
Ravish  our  daughters  ?-^[Drum  afar  of.]  Hark  ;  I  hear 

their  drum. 
Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  !  fight,  bold  yeomen ! 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head  ! 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard  and  ride  in  blood : 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves ! 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

What  says  Lord  Stanley  ?  will  he  bring  his  power  ? 
Mess.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come^gtized  by  Google 
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K.  Rich.  Off  with  his  son  George's  head  ! 

Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pass'd  the  marsh : 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

K.  Rich.  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom. 
Advance  our  standards  !  set  upon  our  foes  I 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  ! 
Upon  them  !     Victory  sits  on  our  helms.  [JSxeunt 

Scene  IV. 

Another  Pari  of  the  Field, 

Alarum :  Excursions,     Enter  Norfolky  and  Forces  ; 
to  him  Catesby. 

Gates.  Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk  !  rescue,  rescue  ! 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man. 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger. 
His  horse  is  slain  and  all  on  foot  he  fights, 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death. 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 

Alarum,     Enter  King  Richard, 

K.  Rich.  A  horse  !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  I 
Gates.  Withdraw,  my  lord  ;  1 11  help  you  to  a  horse, 
K.  Rich.  Slave !  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field  j 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day  instead  of  him. — 
A  horse !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  !    [Exeunt. 

Scene  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums,     Enter  King  Richard  and  Richmond,      They 
fight,      Richard  is  slain.      Retreat    and  flourish. 
Then  enter  Richmond,  Stanley  bearing  the   crown, 
with  divers  other  Lords,  and  Forces. 

RiCHM.  God  and  your  arms  be  prais'd,  victorious  friends, 

The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 
Stan.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou  acquit  thee 

Lo !  here  this  long-usurped  royalty 
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From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  plucked  off  to  grace  thy  brows  withalj 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

RiCHM.  Great  God  of  heaven,  say  Amen  to  all ! — 
But  tell  me,  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 

Stan.  He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester  town, 
Whither,  if  you  please,  we  may  withdraw  us.  ^ 

RiCHM.  What  men  of  name  are  slain  on  either  side? 

Stan.  John  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  Lord  Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Brandon, 

RiCHM.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red  : — 
Smile  Heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction. 
That  long  hath  frowned  upon  their  enmity  ! — 
What  traitor  hears  me  and  says  not  Amen  ? 
England  hath  long  been  mad  and  scarr'd  herself; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood, 
The  father  rashly  slaughtered  his  own  son, 
The  son,  compelled,  been  butcher  to  the  sire ; 
All  this  divided  York  and  I^ncaster, 
Divided  in  their  dire  division. — 
O  !  now  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house. 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together ! 
And  let  their  heirs  (God,  if  thy  will  be  so) 
Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-fac'd  peace, 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosperous  days  ! 
Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again, 
And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood  ! 
Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase, 
That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  land's  peace ! 
Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp'd,  peace  lives  again : 
That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say  Amen  ! 
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Dramatis  PERsoNi^". 

King  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 
Cardinal  Campeius. 
Capucius,  Ambassador  from  Charles  V, 
Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Duke  of  Suffolk. 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Earl  of  Surrey. 

Lord  Chamberlain.     Lord  Chancellor. 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Lord  Abergavenny.     Lord  Sands. 
Sir  Henry  Guildford. 
Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 
Sir  Anthony  Denny. 
Sir  Nicholas  Vaux. 
Secretaries  to  Wolsey. 
Cromwell,  Servant  to  Wolsey. 
Griffith,  Gentleman-Usher  to  Queen  Katharine. 
Three  other  Gentlemen.     Garter  King-at-Arms. 
Doctor  Butts,  Physician  to  the  King, 
Surveyor  ^o  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Brandon,  and  a  Sergeant^at-Arms. 
Door-keeper  of  the  Council-chamber.     Porter,  and  his 
Man.     Page  to  Gardiner.     A  Crier. 

Queen  Katharine,  Wife  to  King  Henry. 

Anne  Bullen,  her  Maid  of  Honour. 

An  Old  Lady,  Friend  to  Anne  Bullen. 

Patience,  Woman  to  Queen  Katharine. 
Several  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  Dumb-shows,  Women 
attending  upon  the  Queen ;  Spirits,  which  appear  to 
her ;  Scribes,  Officers,  Guards,  and  other  Attendants. 

Scene — Chiefly  in  Tendon  and  Westminster ;  once, 
at  Kimbolton. 
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PROLOGUE. 

I  come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh  :  things  now 

That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 

Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe, 

Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow. 

We  now  present.     Those  that  can  pity  here 

May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear ; 

The  subject  will  deserve  it.     Such  as  give 

Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 

May  here  find  truth  too.     Those  that  come  to  see 

Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree 

The  play  may  pass,  if  they  be  still  and  willing, 

I  'U  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling 

Richly  in  two  short  hours.     Only  they 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 

A  noise  of  targets,  or  to  see  a  fellow 

In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 

Will  be  deceiv'd  j  for,  gentle  hearers,  know. 

To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 

As  fool  and  fight  is,  beside  forfeiting 

Our  own  brains  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring, 

To  make  th^t  pnly  true  we  now  intend, 

Will  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 

Therefore,  for  goodness'  sake,  and  as  you  are  known 

The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town, 

Be  sad,  as  we  would  make  ye  :  think  ye  see 

The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story 

As  they  were  living ;  think  you  see  them  great. 

And  followed  with  the  general  throng  and  sweat 

Of  thousand  friends ;  then,  in  a  moment,  see 

How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery ; 

And  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  I  '11  say 

A  man  pnay  weep  upon  his  wedding-dayo 
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ACT   FIRST. 

Scene  I. 
London,     An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^  at  one  door;  at  the  other^  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Lord  Abergavenny. 

Buck.  Good  morrow,  and  well  met.    How  have  you  done 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France  ? 

Nor.  I  thank  your  grace, 

Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  admirer 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck.  An  untimely  ague 

Stayed  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men, 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Andren. 

Nor.  Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde  : 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horseback  ; 
Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together ; 
Which  had  they,  what  four  thron'd  ones  could  have 

weighed 
Such  a  compounded  one  ? 

Buck.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 

Nor.  Then  you  lost 

The  view  of  earthly  glory :  men  might  say, 
Till  this  time  pomp  was  single,  but  now  married 
To  one  above  itself.     Each  following  day 
Became  the  next  day's  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  its.     To-day  the  French 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  the  English ;  and  to-morrow  they 
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Made  Britain,  India :  every  man  that  stood 

ShoVd  like  a  mine.     Their  dwarfish  pages  were 

As  cherubins,  all  gilt ;  the  madams  too, 

Not  us'd  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 

The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 

Was  to  then)  as  a  painting.     Now  this  masque 

Was  cried  incomparable ;  and  the  ensuing  night 

Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.     The  two  kings, 

Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst, 

As  presence  did  present  them ;  him  in  eye. 

Still  him  in  praise ;  and,  being  present  both, 

'T  was  said  they  saw  but  pne,  and  no  discerner 

Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.     When  these  suns 

(For  so  they  phrase  them)  by  their  heralds  challenged 

The  noble  spirits  to  axms,  they  did  perform 

Beyond  thought's  compass ;  that  former  fabulous  stOTy, 

Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit, 

That  Bevis  was  believ'd. 

Buck.  O  !  you  go  far. 

Nor.  As  I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  everything 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life, 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.     All  was  royal : 
To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebelled ; 
Order  gave  each  thing  view,  the  office  did 
Distinctly  bis  full  function. 

Buck.  Who  did  guide, 

I  mean,  who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess  ? 

Nor.  One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element 
In  such  a  business. 

Buck.  I  pray  you  who,  my  lord  ? 

Nor.  All  this  was  ordered  by  the  good  discretion 
Of  the  right  reverend  Cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  speed  him  !  no  man's  pie  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger.     What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities  ?     I  wonder 
That  such  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun. 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Nor.  Surely,  sir. 

There 's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends  5 
For^  being  not  propp'd  by  ancestry,  whose  grac^ 
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Chalks  successors  their  way,  nor  call'd  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown  ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants  ;  but,  spider-like. 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note, 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
A  gift  that  Heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king. 

Aber.  I  cannot  tell 

What  Heaven  hath  given  him  :  let  some  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that ;  but  I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him  :  whence  has  he  that  ? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard, 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil, 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  him, 
Without  the  privity  o'  the  king,  t'  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ?     He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  for  the  most  part  such 
To  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon  :  and  his  own  letter, 
The  honourable  board  of  council  out. 
Must  fetch  him  in  the  papers. 

Aber.  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  have 
By  this  so  sickened  their  estates  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Buck.  O,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them 
F'or  this  great  journey.     What  did  this  vanity, 
But  minister  communication  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ? 

Nor.  Grievingly  I  think, 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck.  Every  man. 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  followed,  was 
A  thing  inspired ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy, — that  this  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on  *t. 

Nor.  Which  is  budded  out  ; 

For  France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attached 
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Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

LBKR.  Is  it  therefore 

The  ambassador  is  silenc'd  ? 

•JoR.  Marry,  is't. 

Vber.  a  proper  title  of  a  peace,  and  purchased 
At  a  superfluous  rate. 

iucK.  Why,  all  this  business 

Our  reverend  cardinal  carried. 

••Tor.  Like  it  your  grace. 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.     I  advise  you, 
(And  take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  yon 
Honour  and  plenteous  safety,)  that  you  read 
The  cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together :  to  consider  further  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect,  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power.     You  know  his  nature, 
That  he 's  revengeful ;  and  I  know  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge  :  it 's  long  and  't  may  be  said 
It  reaches  far ;  and  where  't  will  not  extend, 
Thither  he  darts  it.     Bosom  up  my  counsel. 
You  '11  find  it  wholesome.     Lo,  where  comes  that  rock 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

Enter  Cardinal  Wohey^  (the  purse  borne  before  hm,) 
certain  if  the  Guard,  and  two  Secretaries  with  papers. 
The  Cardinal  in  his  passage  fixeth  his  eye  on  Bucking- 
ham,  and  Buckingham  on  him,  both  full  of  disdain, 

WoL.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor  ?  ha  ! 

Where 's  his  examination  ? 
First  Secr.  Here,  so  please  you. 

WoL.  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

First  Secr.  Ay,  please  your  grace. 

WoL.  Well,  we  shall  then  know  more ;  and  Buckingham 

Shall  lessen  this  big  look.    \Exeunt  Wolsey  and  Train. 
Buck.  This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouth'd,  and  I 

Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him  ;  therefore,  best 

Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.     A  beggar's  book 

Outworths  a  noble's  blood. 
Nor.  What !  are  you  chaf  d  ? 

Ask  God  for  temperance  ;  that 's  the  appliance  only 

Which  your  disease  requires. 
Buck.  I  read  in 's  lodts 
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Matter  against  me ;  and  his  eye  revird 

Me  as  his  abject  object :  at  this  instant 

He  bores  me  with  some  trick.    He 's  gone  to  the  king : 

1 11  follow,  and  outstare  him. 

Nor.  Stay,  my  lord, 

And  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What 't  is  you  go  about.     To  climb  steep  hills 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :  anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse,  who  being  allowed  his  way. 
Self-mettle  tires  him.     Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  advise  me  like  you  :  be  to  yourself 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck.  I  '11  to  the  king ; 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence,  or  proclaim 
There  's  difference  in  no  persons. 

Nor.  Be  advis'd ; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself.     We  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness  that  which  we  run  at, 
And  lose  by  over-running.     Know  you  not, 
The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till 't  run  o'er, 
In  seeming  to  augment  it,  wastes  it  ?     Be  advis'd  ; 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself, 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench, 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 

Buck.  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  to  you,  and  I  '11  go  along 
By  your  prescription  ;  but  this  top-proud  fellow, 
Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions,  by  intelligence, 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nor.  Say  not,  treasonous. 

Buck.  To  the  king  I  '11  say 't,  and  make  my  vouch  su; 
strong 
As  shore  of  rock.     Attend.     This  holy  fox. 
Or  wolf,  or  both  (for  he  is  equal  ravenous 
As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief 
As  able  to  perform 't,  his  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally),      . 
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Only  to  show  ht&  pomp  as  Well  in  Frtuide     : 
As  here  at"  home,  suggests  the  king  our  masteiv 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  the  interviti^,         .     ) 
That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass  '•  ' 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing. 

Nor.  'Faith,  and  so  it  did; 

Ruck.  Pray,  give  me  favour,  sir.     This  cunning  cardinal 
The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew  .  ^       ! 

As  himself  pleased  ;  and  they  were  ratified 
As  he  cried,  *  Thus  let  be,'  to  as  much  end 
As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead.     But  our  coimt-caudinal 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well ;  for  worthy  Wolsey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.     Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  as  a  kind  of  poppy 
To  the  old  dam  treason,)  Charles  the  emperor, 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen,  his  aunt, 
(For  'twas  indeed  his  colour,  but  he  cartie    i       •     • 
To  whisper  Wolsey,)  here  makes  visitation:     '  ' 

His  fears  were  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  a;mity,      • 
Breed  him  some  prejudice ;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menac'd  him.     He  privily 
Deals  with  our  cardinal,  andj  as  I  tmw,-^  i 

Which  I  do  well ;  for  I  am  sure  the  emperor 
Paid  ere  he  promis'd,  whereby  his  suit  was  granted     I 
Ere  ft  was  ask'd :  but  when  the  way  was  made 
And  pav'd  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  desir'd  :-t^     * 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  king's  course,' 
And  break  the  foresaid  peace.     Let  the  king  know 
(As  soon  he  shall  by  riie)  that  thus  the  cardinal        i 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  honour  sis  he  pleases;  ' 
And  for  his  6wn  advantage.  'I 

Nor.  I  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him  ;  and  could  wish  he  were     •  ^ 
Something  mistaken  in 't.  > 

Buck.  ,       .      ^q^  not  a  syllable : 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  Very  shape    '         •  .     /. 
He  shall  appear  iti  proof.      -  <  / 

Enter  Brandon  ;  a  Sergeant-at-arms  before  him^  and 
two  or  three  of  the  Guard, 

Bran.  Your  office,  sergeant :  execute  it. 

Serg.  Sk.      I 
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My  lord  the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  and  Earl 

Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northampton,  I 

Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 

Of  our  most  sovereign  king. 
Buck.  Lo  you,  my  lord, 

The  net  has  falPn  upon  me :  I  shall  perish 
'  Under  device  and  practice. 
Bran.  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta*en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 

The  business  present.     T  is  his  highness'  pleasure 

You  shall  to  the  Tower. 
Buck-  It  will  help  me  nothing 

To  plead  mine  innocence ;  for  that  die  is  on  me, 

Which   makes  my.  whitest  part   black.     The   will  of 
Heaven 

Be  done  in  this  and  all  things. — I  obey. — 

0  !  my  Lord  Abergavenny,  fare  you  well 

Bran.  Nay,  he  must  bear  you  company.— [21?  Aber- 
gavenny.] The  king 

Is  pleas'd  you  shall  to  the  Tower  till  you  know 

How  he  determines  further.  , 
Aber.  As  the  duke  said. 

The  will  of  Heaven  be  done,  and  the  king's  pleasure 

By  me  obey'di 
Bran;  .  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  king  to  attach  Lord  Montacute ;  and  the  bodies 

Of  the  duke's  confessor,  John  de  la  Car, 

One  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor, — 
Buck.  So,  so ; 

These,  are  the  limbs  o'  the  plot     No  more,  I  hope. 
Bran.  A  monk  o'  the  Chartreux. 
Buck.  O  I  Nicholas  Hopkins  ? 

Bran.  ;  He. 

Buck.  My  surveyor  is  false :  the  o'er-great  cardinal 

Hath  show'd  him  gold.     My  life  is  spann'd  already : 

1  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 
Whose  figure  even  this  inst$.nt  cloud  puts  on, 
By  darkening  my  clear  sun.^-My  lord,  farewell. 

[JSxeuni. 
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Scene  II. 

T/ie  Council-chamber, 

d^ornets.  Enter  King  Henry ^  Cardinal  JVolsey,  tJu  Lords 
of  the  Council,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Officers^  and 
Attendants,  The  King  enters  leaning  on  the  Cardi- 
naVs  shoulder, 

tC.  Hen.  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it, 
Thanks  you  for  this  great  care.     I  stood  i'  the  lev^l 
Of  a  full-charg'd  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it. — Let  be  call'd  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's  :  in  person 
I  '11  hear  him  his  confessions  justify. 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 

Ji  noise  within^  crying  *  Room  for  the  Queen  I '  Enter 
the  Queen,  ushered  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Sujfolk:  she  kneels.  The  King  riseth  front  his  state^ 
takes  her  up,  kisses,  and placeth  her  by  him.     , 

Q.  Kath.  Nay,  we  must  longer  kneel :  I  am  a  suitor. . 

K.  Hen.  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us.— Half  your  suit 
Never  name  to  us ;  you  have  half  our  power : 
The  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given ; 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath.  Thank  your  majesty. 

That  you  would  love  yourself,  and  in  that  love 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  oi,  your  office,  is  the  point  ^ , 

Of  my  petition.  . .       ! 

K.  Hen.  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  solicited,  not  by  a  few,  .  ^ 

And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects     ,     ; 
Are  in  great  grievance.    There  have  been  commissions 
Sent  down  among  them  which  hath  flawed  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties  :  wherein  although, 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you  as  putter-on 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  king  our  master, 
Whose  honour  Heaven  shield  from  soil !  even  he  escapes 

not 
Language  unmannerly ;  yea,  such  which  bmks 
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The  side  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor.  Not  almost  appears, 

It  doth  appear ;  for  upon  these  taxations 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who. 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 
And  danger  serves  among  them. 

K.  Hen.  Taxation ! 

Wherein  ?  and  what  taxation  ? — My  lord  cardinal, 
You  that  are  blamed  for  it  alike  with  us. 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

WoL.  Please  you,  sir, 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  state ;  and  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Q.  Kath.  No,  my  lord, 

You  know  no  more  than  Others ;  but  you  frame 
Things  that  are  known  alike,  which  are  not  wholesome 
To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yet  must 
Perforce  be  thfeir  acquaintance.     These  exactions, 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they'  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing;  arid  to  bear  them 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.     They  say 
They  are  devis'd  by  you,  or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K.  Hen.  Still  exaction ! 

The  nature  of  it  ?     In  what  kind,  let 's  know, 
Is  this  exaction  ? 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience ;  but  am  bolden'd 

'  Unto  your  promis'd  pardon.     The  subjects'  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance  to  be  levied 
Without  delay  ;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam'd,  your  wars  in  France.    This  makes  bold  mouths- 
Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 

'  Allegiance  in  them  :  their  curses  now 
Live  where  their  prayers  did ;  and  it  *s  come  to  pass, 
This  tractable'  obedierice  is  a  slave   ^       .  • 
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To  each  incensed  will.     I  would  your  highness      .   . 
Would  give  it  quick  consideration,  for 
There  is  no  primer  business. 

K,  Hen.  By  my  life. 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

VVoL.  And  for  me, 

I  have  no  further  gone  in  this  than  by 
A  single  voice,  and  that  not  pass'd  me  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.     If  I  am 
Traduc'd  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing,  let  me  say 
'T  is  but  the  fate  of  place  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.     We  must  not  stint  , 
Our  necessary  actions  in  the  fear 
To  cop^  malicious  censurers  ;  which  ever, 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new-trimm'd,  but  benefit  no  further 
Then  vainly  longing.     What  we  oft  do  best. 
By  sick  interpreters  (once  weak  ones)  is 
Not  ours  or  not  allowed ;  what  worst,  as  oft. 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  ouy  best  act.     If  we  shall  stand  still, 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at,  . 
We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit  , 
State-statues  only.  .    . 

K.  Hen.  Things  done  well. 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear ; 
Things,  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fcar'd.     Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  ?     I  believe  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws,  , 

And  stick. them  in  our  will.     Sixth  part  of  each? 
A  trembling  contribution  !     Why,  we  take;    .  , 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  q'  the  timber; 
And  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack,*d,    , 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.     To  every,  county 
Where  this  is  questioned,  send  our  letters,  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  denied 
The  force  of  this  commission.     Pray,  look  to't ;     ,    / 
I  put  it  to  your  care.  ,  ;        - 

WoL.  [To  the  Secretary,'].  A  word  with  you. 
Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  eyexy  shire«ig,,,,,yGoogk  i 
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Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon.     The  griev'd  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me ;  let  it  be  noised 
That  through  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.     I  shall  anon  advise  you 
Further  in  the  proceeding.  [Ext/  Secretan:. 

Enter  Surveyor, 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure. 

K.  Hen.  It  grieves  many : 

The  gentleman  is  learn'd,  and  a  mdst  rare  speaker, 
To  nature  none  more  bound  \  his  training  such 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers, 
And  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself.     Yet  see, 
When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  disposed,  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt, 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.     This  man  so  complete. 
Who  was  enroird  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  we, 
Almost  with  ravish'd  list'ning,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute,  he,  my  lady, 
Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black   ^ 
As  if  besmeared  in  hell.     Sit  by  us  ;  you  shall  hear 
(This  was  his  gentleman  in  trust)  of  him 
Things  to  strike  honour  sad. — Bid  him  recount 
The  fore-recited  practices ;  whereof 
We  carinot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much. 

WoL.  Stand  forth ;  and  with  bold  spirit  relate  what  you. 
Most  like  a  careful  subject,  have  collected 
Out  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  freely. 

SuRV.  First,  it  was  usual  with  him  every  day 
It  would  infect  his  speech,  that  if  the  king 
Should  without  issue  die,  he'll  carry  it  so 
To  make  the  sceptre  his.     These  very  words 
I  Ve  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in-law. 
Lord  Abergavenny,  to  whom  by  oath  he  menac'd 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

WoL.  Please  your  highness,  note 

This  dangerous  conception  in  this  point. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish,  to  your  high  person 
His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches 
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Beyond  you,  to  your  friends.  '  • 

Q.  Kath.  My  leam'd  lord  cardinil, 

Deliver  all  with  chafity.       : 

K.  Hen.  Speak  on. 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown 
Upon  our  fail  ?  to  this  point  hast  thou  heard  him      ' 
At  any  time  sp^ak  aught  ?  ' 

SuRV.  . .  He  was  brought  to  this ' ' 

By  a  vain  prophecy  Of  Nicholas!  Hopkins. 

K.  Hen.  What  was  that  Hop)kins  ? 

SuRV.  Sir,  a  Chaxtt6nx  friar, 

His  confessor :  who  fed  him  every  minute  I .      i 

With  words  of  sovereignty. 

K.  Hen.  How  Jcnow'st  thou' this  ? 

SuRV.  Not  long  before  your  highness  sped  to  Frandd, 
The  duke  being  at  the  Rose,  within  the  parish 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney,  did  of  me  demand  ' 

What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey  ?  I  replied,  y 

Men  fear'd  the  French  would  prove  perfidious, 
To  the  king's  danger.     Presently  the  duke 
Said,  ^twas  the  fear,  indeed;  and  that  he  doubted 
'T  would  t)rove  the  verity  erf  certatin  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk :  *that  oft,'  says  he, 
*  Hath  sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Car,  my  chaplain,  a  choice  hour 
To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment : 
Whom  after,  under  the  confession's  seal,     :  '  i 

He  solemnly  had  sworn,  that,  what  he  spoke,  .    . 

My  chaqplain  to.no  creature  living  but 
To  me  should  utter,  with  demure  confidenc3e 
This  pausingly  ensu'd  r^ — "  Neither  the  king  nor 's  heirs 
(Tdl  you  the  duke)  shall  prosper :  bid  him  strive         • 
To  gain  the  love  of  the  commonalty ;  the  duke 
Shall  govern  England." ' 
Q.  KatS.  If  I  know  you  well. 

You  were  the  duke's  surveyor,  and  lost  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o'  the  tenants ;  take  good  heed 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person,        .   ' 
And  spoil  your  nobler  s©iul.     I  say,  take  heed  y      .  i  i 
Yes,  heartily  beseech  you.  .'.,('  1 

K.  HiJN.  Let  him  on. —  .   i  .  A 

Go  forward.  i         ^        r     i 
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SuRV.  On  my  soul,  I II  spenk  but, truth. 

I  told  my  \<>Td  the  duke,  by  the  deviFs  illusions 
The  monk  might  be  deceived ;  aad  that  't  was  danger- 
ous for  him 
To  ruminate  on  this  so  far,  until 
It  forg'd  him  some  design,  which^  being  believ'd, 
It  was  much  like  to  do.     He  answeiPd,  '  Tush  1 
It  can  do  me  no  damage : '  adding  further, 
That  had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  Caird, 
The  cardinal's  and  Sir  Thomas  LovelFs  heads 
Should  have  gone  oif. 

K.  Hen.  Ha !  what,  so  rank  ?  *  Ah  ha  I 

There 's  mischief  in  this  man. — Canst  thou  say  further  ? 

SuRV.  I  can,  my  liege* 

K.  Hen.  Proceed. 

SuRv.  Being  at  Greenwich, 

After  your  highness  had  reprov'd  the  duke 
About  Sir  William  Blomer,— 

K.  Hen.  I  remember 

Of  such  a  time  :  being  my  sworn  servant, 
The  duke  retained  him  his.-*- But  on :  what  hence? 

SurV.  '  If,'  quoth  he,  *  I  for  this  had  been  committed. 
As  to  the  Tower  I  thought,  I  would  have  play*d 
The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 
The  usurper  Richard ;  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 
Made  suit  to  come-  in  his  presence ;  which  if  granted, 
As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him/ 

K.  Hen.  A  giant  traitor ! 

WoL.  Now,  madam,  may  his  highness  live  in  freedom, 
And  this  man  out  of  prison  ? 

Q.  Kath.     '  God  mend  alii 

K.  Hen.  There's  something  more  would  out  of  thee: 
what  say'st  ? 

SuRV.  After  *  the  duke  his  father,'  with  *the  knife,' 
He  stretch'd  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his  dagger. 
Another  spread  on  his  breast,  mounting  his  eyes, 
He  did  I  discharge  a  horrible  oath  !  whose  tenor    ' 
Was, — ;were  he  evil  us'd,  he  would  outgo 
His  father  by  a&intbchias  a: performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose.  :.    . 

K.  Hen.      -      ;  >       .  -  ;  •  There's  his  period. 

To  sheathe  his  knife  in  us.     He  is  attached  ;       >     . 
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Call  him  to  ipresenti  trial:  if  he  may  < 

Find  mercy  iiDL  thfe  law,  'tis  his ;  if  none,  •  i    »  ■ 

Let  him  not  seek. 't  of  ^s.     By  day  .and  night! 
He 's  traitot  to  the  height.  [JSaceunf. 

Scene,  III. 
■     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the.  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lor4  Sands.    ,, 

Cham.  Is  't  possible  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  into  siuch^ strange  mysteries  ? ,!  t 

Sands.  .       New  customs, 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed.  • 

Cham.  As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English    \    . 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face ;  but  they  are  shre^'/d  ones, 
For  when  they  hold  'em,  you  would  swear  directly 
Their  very  noses  had  been  (iounsellors 
To  Pepin  or  ClothariuB,  they  keep  state  so.     ! 

Sands.  They  i  have  all   new  legs,  and  lame  ones :  one 
would  takeit^  '  . 

That  never  saw  'em  pace  before,  the  spavin 
And  springhalt  reign'd  among  'em. 

Cham.  Death ;!  my  lord, 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too,         ■         • 
That,  sure,  they've  worn  out  Christendom.  ;  ><   . 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

How  now  i 
What  news.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  ? 
Lov.  'Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none  but  the  new  proclamation 
That 's  clapp'd  upon  the  court-gate. 
Cham.  >  What  is 't  for  ? . 

Lov.  The  reformation  of  our  travell'd  gallants,      .. 

ThdX  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors.  .. 
Cham.  I  am  glad  'tis  there :   now,   I  would-  ptay  ow 
monsieurs  :  '" 

To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise      .      .  .   » ; 
And  never  see  the  Louvre.  »  ' ) 

Lov.  They  must  eitheir    i  >u 

III.    2  A  2 
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(For  so  run  the  conditions)  leave  those  remnants 
Of  fool  and  feather  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto,  as  fights  and  fireworks ; 
Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be, 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom ;  renouncing  clean 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis  and  tall  stockings, 
Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel, 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men, 
Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows ;  there,  I  take  it, 
They  may,  cuni  priviiegw,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  lau^'d  at. 

Sands.  'T  is  time  to  give  'em  physic,  their  diseases 
Are  grown  so  catching. 

Cham.  What  a  loss  oar  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities ! 

Lov.  Ay,  marry, 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords  :  the  sly  whoresons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies ; 
A  French  song  and  a  fiddle  has  no  fellow. 

Sands.  The  devil  fiddle  'em  !     I  am  glad  they  're  going, 
For,  sure,  there 's  no  converting  of  'em  :  now, 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song. 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing ;  and,  by  'r  lady. 
Held  current  music  too. 

Cham.  Well  said,  Lord  Sands : 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 

.Sands.  No,  my  lord  ; 

Nor  shall  not  while  I  have  a  stump. 

Cham.  Sir  Thomas, 

Whither  were  you  a-going  ? 

Lov.  To  the  cardinal's. 

Your  lordship  is  a  guest  too. 

Cham.  O  !  't  is  true  : 

l1iis  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one. 
To  many  lords  arid  ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  I  '11  assure  you. 

Lov.'  That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind  indeed, 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us ; 
His  dews  fall  everywhere. 

Cham.  No  doubt  he 's  noble ; 

He  had  a  black  mouth  that  said  other  ^ef  him. 
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Sands.  He  may,  my  lord ;  has  wherewithal ;  in  him 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine ; 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal ; 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  so ; 

But  few  now  give  so  great  ones.     My  barge  stays ; 
Your  lordship  shall  along. — Come,  good  Sir  Thomas, 
We  shall  be  late  else ;  which  I  would  not  be, 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

Sands.  I  am  your  lordship's. 

\Exeunt 

Scene  IV. 

The  Presence-chamber  in  York  Place.  ' 

Hautboys,  A  small  table  under  a  state  for  the  Cardinal^ 
a  longer  table  for  the  guests  :  then  enter  Anne  Sullen, 
and  divers  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlewomeny  as  guests, 
at  one  door ;  at  another  door,  enter  Sir  Henry 
Guildford, 

Guild.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace     . 
Salutes  ye  all ;  this  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content  and  you.     None  here,  he  hopes. 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad  :  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
As,  first,  good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome 
Can  make  good  people. 

Enter  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Sands,  and  Sir- 
Thomas  Lovell, 

I 

O,  my  lord  !  you  are  tardy ; 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 

Clapp'd  wings  to  me. 
Cham.  You  are  young,  Sir  Harry  Guildford. 

Sands.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  had  the  Cardinal 

But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 

Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested 

I  think  would  better  please  'em  :  by  my  life, 

They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 
Lev.  O  !  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  confessor 

To  one  or  two  of  these. 
Sands.  I  would  I  were  u        . 
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They  should  find  easy  p^iance. . 
Lov.  'Faith,  how  easy  ? 

Sands.  As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  afford  it. 
Cham.  Sweet  ladies,  will  it  please  you  sit?     Sir  Harry, 

Place  you  that  side,  I  '11  take  the  charge  of  this  : 

His  grace  is  entering. — Nay,  you  must  not  freeze ; 

Two  women  placed  together  makes  cold  weather  : — 

My  Lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  them  waking ; 

Pray,  sit  between  these  ladies. 
Sands.  By  my  faith, 

And  thank  your  lordship. — By  your  leave,  sweet  ladies : 
[Smfs  himsdf  between  Anne  Bullen 
and  another  Lady, 

If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me ; 

I  had  it  from  my  father. 
Anne,  Was  he  mad,  sir? 

Sands.  O  !  very  mad,  exceeding  mad ;  in  love  too  ; 

But  he  would  bite  none  :  just  as  I  do  now. 

He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath.      \Ktsses  her. 
Cham.  Well  said,  my  lord, — 

So  now  you  are  fairly  seated. — Gentlemen, 

The  penance  lies'  on  you  if  these  fair  ladies 

Pass  away  frowning. 
Sands.  For  my  little  cure, 

Let  me  alone. 

HoHtboys*     Enter  Cardinal  Wolseyy  attended^  and 
takes  his  state, 

WoL.  You  are  welcome,  my  fair  guests":  that  noble  lady 

Or  gentleman  that  is  not  freely  merry. 

Is  not  my  friend.     This  to  confirm  my  welcome  ; 

And  to  y6u  all  good  health.  \Drinks, 

Sands.  Your  grace  is  noble  : 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks, 

And  save  me  so  much  talking. 
WoL.  My  Lord  Sands, 

I  am  beholding  to  you  :  cheer  your  neighbours. — 

Ladies,  you  are  not  merry  : — gentlemen. 

Whose  fault  is  this  ? 
Sands.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord  \  then  we  shall  have  'em 

Talk  us  to  silence. 
Anne.  •    You  are  a  merry  gamester, 
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My  Lord  Sands. 
Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play. 

Here 's  to  your  lordship :  and.  pledge  it,  madam, 

For  't  is  to  such  a  thing, — 
Anne,  You.  cdmnot  show  mie. 

Sands.  I  told  your  grace  they  would  talk  anon. 

[Drum  and  tmmpeis  within  ;  chambers  discharged. 
Wou  What's  that;  ? 

Cham.  Look  out  there,  some  of  you*      [Exit  a  Servant, 
WoL.  What  warlike  voiefe, 

And  to  what  end  is  this  ? — Nay,  ladies,  fear  not ;  .      » 

By  4II  the  laws  of  waa:  you  are  privileged. 

Re-enter  Servant,     , 

Cham.  How  now?  what  is 't?. 

Serv.  a  noble  troop  of  strangers ; 

For  so  they  seem :.  they  've  left  their  barge  and  landed ; 

Apd .hither  make,. as  great  ambassadors 

From  foreign  princes. 
WoL.  Good  lord  chamberlain,  \ 

Go,  give  them  welcome;   you  can  speak  the  French 
tongue:  ,  ,    . 

And,  pray,  receive  'em  nobly,  and  conduct  'em      1 

Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 

Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them. — Soiiie  atteraid  hitn.-r^ 

[Exit  Chamberlain,  attended.     All  arise, 
and  tables  removed. 

You  have  onow  a  brokai  banquet ;  but  we  '11  mend  it. 

A  good  digestion  to  you  all ;  and,  once  more, 

I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye. — Welcome  alL  ! 

Hautboys.  Enter  the  King,  and  others,  as  Masqufrs, 
habited  like  shepherds,  ushered  by  the  Lord  Chamber 
lain.  They  pass  directly  before  the  Cardinal,  and 
graafiilly  salute  him, 

A  noble  company  !  what  are  their  pleasures  ? 
Cham.  Because  they  speak  no  English,  thus;  they  pray'd 
To  tell  your  grace : — ^that,  having  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less. 
Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty. 
But  leave  their  flocks  ;.  and,  under  your  fair  conduct,  / 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  aiid  entreat  I 
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An  hour  of  revels  with  'em. 
WoL.  Say,  lord  chamberlain, 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  grace ;  for  which   I 
pay  'em 

A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  'em  take  their  pkasures. 
\lAidies  chosen  for  the  dance.      The  King 
takes  Anne  Bullen. 
K.  Hen.  The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touch'd.     O  beauty  ! 

Till  now  I  never  knew  thee.  [Music.     Dance. 

.WoL.  My  lord! 
Cham.  Your  grace  ? 

WoL.  Pray,  tell  them  thus  much  from  me  : 

There  should  be  one  amongst  them,  by  his  person, 

More  worthy  this  place  than  myself;  to  whom, 

If  I  but  knew  him,  with  my  love  and  dtlty 

I  would  surrender  it. 
Cham.  I  will,  my  lord. 

\Goes  to  the  masquers^  and  returns, 
WoL.  What  say  they  ? 
Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  all  confess, 

There  is  indeed  ;  which  they  would  have  your  grace 

Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it. 
WoL.  Let  me  see  then.— 

\Comes  from  his  state. 

By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen,  here  I  '11  make 

My  royal  choice. 
K.  Hen.  XUnmasking?^  Ye  have  found  him,  cardinal. 

You  hold  a  fair  assembly  ;  you  do  Well,  lord : 

You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I  '11  tell  you,  cardinalj 

I  should  judge  now  unhappily. 
WoL.  -  I  am  glad 

Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 
K.  Hen.  My  lord  chaniberlain, 

Pr'ythee,  come  hither.     What  fair  lady's  that? 
Cham.  An't   please   your  grace,   Sir  Thomas  BuUen's 
daughter, 

The  Viscount  Rochford,  one  of  her  highness'  women. 
K.  Hen.  By  Heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one. -^Sweetheart, 

I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out 

And  not  to  kiss  you. — A  health,  gentlemen  I 

Let  it  go  round.    - 
W(Dl.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  is  the  bar>qu«t  r^dy 

I'theprivy:chamher?  „,,e.,v  Google 
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Lrov.  Yes^  my  lord. 

Wou  Your  grace, 

I  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated. 

K.  Hen.  I  fear  too  much» 

WoL.  r  There 's  fresher  air,  my  lord, 

In  the  next  chamber.  * 

K.  Hen.  Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  one. — Sweet  partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you. — Let 's  be  merry, 
Good  my  lord  cardinal :  I  have  half  a  dozen  healths 
To  dripk  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  'em  once  again  \  and  then  let's  dream 
Who 's  best  in  favour. — Let  the  music  knock  it    , 

{Exeunt^  wUh  trumpets. 


ACT  SECOND 

Scene  I. 
Westminster.     A  Street   ■ 

Enter  two  Gentlemen^  meeting*^ 

First  Gent,  Whither  away  so  fast  ?  i 

Second  Gent.  .      O  !  God  save  you. 

E'en  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become  '■ 

Of  the  great  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
First  Gent.  I  'U  save  you 

That  labour,  sir.     All 's  now  done  but  the  ceremony' . 

Of  bringing  back  the  prisoner. 
Second  Gent.  Were  you  there  ?       \ 

First  Gent.  Yes,  indeed,  was  I. 
Second  Gent.  J^ray,  speak  what  has  happdn'd. 

First  GjsiNT.  You  may  guess  quickly  what 
Second  Gent.  Is  he  found  guilty  ? 

First  Gknt.  Yes,  truly  is  he,  and  condemn!d'UponitP; 
Second  Gent.  I  am  sorry  for 't. 

First  Gent.  So  are  a  number  more. 

Second  Gent.  But,  pray,  how  pass'd  it  ? 
First  Gent.  I  '11  tell  you  in  a  little.     The  great  duke 

Came  to  the  bar :  where  to  his  accusations 

He  pleaded  still  not  guilty,,  and  alleg'd 

Many  sharp  r^aaons  to  defeat  the  law. 

The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary,  .    M 

Urg'd  on  the  examinations^  proofs,  confessions 
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Of  divers  witnesses,  which  the  duke  desir'd 

To  have  brought  viva  voce  to  his  face : 

At  which  appeared  against  him  bis  surveyor ; 

Sir  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor ;  and  John  Car, 

Confessor  to  him  ;  with  that  devil-monk 

Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief. 
Secokd  Gent.  That  was  he 

That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies  ? 
First  Gent.  '  The  same. 

All  these  accused  him  strongly;  which  he  fain 

Would  have  flung  from  him,  but  indeed  he  could  not : 

And  so  his  pfeers,  upon  this  evidence. 

Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.     Much 

He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life ;  but  all 

Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten. 
Second  Gent.  After  all  this,,  how:  did  he  bear  himself? 
First  Gent.  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar  to  hear 

His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirr'd 

With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  .extremely, 

And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill  and  hasty : 

But  he  fell  to  himself  again,  ^nd  sweetly 

In  all  the  rest  show'd  a-  most  noble  patience. 
Second  Gent.  I  do  not  think  he  fears  death. 
First  Gent,     -  i  Sure,  he  does  not; 

He  never  was  so  womanish;;  the  cause 

He  may  a  little  grieve  at. 
Second  Gent.  •  Certainly, 

The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 
Firs'!  Gent.  '  T  \s>  likely, 

By  all  conjectures  :  first,  Kildare's  attainder, 
'    Thejn  deputy  of  Ireland ;  who  removed. 

Earl  Surrey  was  sent  thither,  and  in  haste  too, 

Lest  be  should  help  his  father. 
Second  Gent.  That  trick  of  state 

Was  a  deep  envious  one. 
First  Gent.  At  his  return, 

No  doubt,  he  will  requite  it.     This  is  noted, 

Ahd)  generally ;  whoever  the  king  f;&.vbiirS) 

The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment,' 

And  far  enough  from  court  too. 
Second  Gent.  All  the  commons 

Hate  him  perniciously,  and;  o'  my  conscience, 

Wish  him  tett  fathom  deep :  this  duke  as  much 
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They  love  and  dote  on ;  call  him  bounteous  Buckingham, 
The  mirror  of  all  courtesy- — 
First  Gent.  Stay  there,  sir. 

And  see  the  noble  ruin'd  man  you  speak  of. 

Enter  Buckingham  from  his  arraignment ;  tipstaves  before 
him  ;  the  axe  with  the  edge  towards  him  ;  halberds  on 
each  side ;  accompanied  with  Sir  Thomas  Lovell^  Sir 
Nicholas  Vaux,  Sir  William  Sands^and  common  people. 

Sbcond  Gent.  Let 's  stand  close  and  behold  him. 

Buck*  All  good  people, 

You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me. 
Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  me. 
I  have  this  day  received  a  traitor's  judgment, 
And  by  that  name  must  die  :  yet,  Heaven  bear  witness, 
And  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me 
Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful. 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death, 
It  has  done  upon  the  premises  but  justice  ; 
But  those  that  sought  it  I  could  wish  more  Christians  ; 
Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  them. 
Yet  let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief. 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  ] 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them. 
For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 
Nor  will  I  sue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 
More  than  I  d^re  make  faults.    You  few  that  loVd  me, 
And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 
His  noble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying. 
Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end ; 
And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice. 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven. — Lead  on,  o'  God's  name. 

Lov.  I  do  beseech* your  grace  for  charity. 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 

Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  you 
As  I  would  be  forgiven  :  I  forgive  all. 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gaiiist  me,  that  I  cannot  take  peace  with  :  no  black  envy 
Shall  mark  my  grave.     Commend  me  to  his  grace  : 
And  if  he  $peak  of  Buckingham,  prajr  tell  ^gi^^,^ 
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You  met  him  half  in  heaven.     My  vows  and  prayers 

Yet  are  the  king's :  and  till  my  soul  forsake, 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him.     May  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years ! 
Ever  belov'd  and  loving  may  his  rule  be ! 
And  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 

Lev.  To  the  water  side  I  must  conduct  your  grace  ; 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Vaux.  Prepare  there. 

The  duke  is  coming :  see  the  barge  be  ready, 
And  fit  it  with  such  furniture  as  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,  Sir  Nicholas, 

Let  it  alone :  my  state  now  will  but  mock  me. 
When  I  came  hither  I  was  lord  high  constable 
And  Duke  of  Buckingham  :  now  poor  Edward  Bohun : 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers, 
That  never  knew  what  truth  meant.     I  now  seal  it ; 
And  with  that  blood  will  make  them  one  day  groan  for't 
My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 
Who  first  rais'd  head  against  usurping  Richard, 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distressed,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd, 
And  without  trial  fell :  God's  peace  be  with  him  ! 
Henry  the  Seventh  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  loss,  like  a  most  royal  prince 
Restor'd  me  to  my  honours,  and  out  of  ruins 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.     Now,  his  son, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 
For  ever  from  the  world.     I  had  ray  trial. 
And  must  needs  say,  a  noble  one ;  which  makes  me 
A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  father : 
Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes, — both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  most : 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service  1 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all ;  yet,  you  that  hear  me, 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain : 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counsels 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose ;  for  those  you  make  friends 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  whdn  they  cixpe. perceive 
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The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 

Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 

But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.     All  good  people, 

Pray  for  me  !     I  must  now  forsake  ye  :  the  last  hour 

Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 

Farewell : 

And  when  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad. 

Speak  how  I  fell. — I  have  done ;  and  God  forgive  me  ! 
[£xeun^  Buckingham  a?id  Train, 
First  Gent.  O  !  this  is  full  of  pity. — Sir,  it  calls, 

I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  their  heads 

That  were  the  authors. 
Second  Gent.  If  the  duke  be  guiltless, 

'T  is  full  of  woe  :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 

Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall, 

Greater  than  this. 
First  Gent.  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us  1 

What  may  it  be  ?     You  do  not  doubt  my  faith,  sir  ? 
Second  Gent.  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  't  will  require 

A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it. 
First  Gent.  Let  me  have  it  : 

I  do  not  talk  much. 
Second  Gent.  I  am  confident : 

You  shall,  sir.     Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 

A  buzzing  of  a  separation 

Between  the  king  and  Katharine  ? 
First  Gent.  Yes,  but  it  held  not  ; 

For  when  the  king  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 

He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 

To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 

That  durst  disperse  it. 
First  Gent.  But  that  slander,  sir. 

Is  found  a  truth  now ;  for  it  grows  again 

Fresher  than  e'er  it  was ;  and  held  for  certain 

The  king  will  venture  at  it.     Either  the  cardinal. 

Or  some  about  him  near,  have,  out  of  malice 

To  the  good  queen,  possessed  him  with  a  scruple 

That  will  undo  her :  to  confirm  this  too, 

Cardinal  Campeius  is  arrived,  and  lately ; 

As  all  think,  for  this  business. 
First  Gpnt.  T  is  the  cardinal  j 

And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor, 

For  not  bestowing  on  him  at  his  asking  yGooQle 
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The  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposed. 
Second  Gent.  I  think  you  have  hit  the  mark  ;  but  is  il 
not  cruel 

That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  this  ?    The  cardinal 

Will  have  his  will,  and  she  must  fall. 
First  Gent.  'T  is  woful. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this ; 

Let  *s  think  in  private  more.  \_£xeunt. 

Scene  II. 
An  Ante-ckamder  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain^  reading  a  letter, 
Cham.  *  My  lord, — The  horses  your  lordship  sent  for, 
with  all  the  care  I  had,  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden,  and 
furnished.     They  were  young  and  handsome,  and  of  the 
best  breed  in  the  north.     When  they  were  ready  to  set 
out  for  London,  a  man  of  my  lord  cardinal's,  by  com- 
mission and  main  power,  took  them  from  me ;  with  this 
reason, — his  master  would  be  served  before  a  subject,  if 
not  before  the  king  :  which  stopped  our  mouths,  sir.' 
I  fear  he  will,  indeed.     Well,  let  him  have  them  : 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 

Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Nor.  Well  met,  my  lord  chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 

SuF.  How  is  the  king  employed  ? 

Cham.  I  left  him  private. 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Nor.  What  *s  the  cause } 

Cham.  It  seems  the  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 

SuF.  No ;  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor.  'T  is  so. 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal : 
That  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune. 
Turns  what  he  list.     The  king  will  know  him  one  day. 

SuF.  Pray  God  he  do  :  he  '11  never  know  himself  else. 

Nor.  How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business, 
And  with  what  zeal !  for  now  he  has  crack'd  the  league 
Between  us  and  the  emperor,  the  queen's  great  nephew, 
He  dives  into  the  king's  soul,  and  there  scatters 
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Daogers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
Fears,  and  despairs,  and  all  these  for  his  marriage : 
And  out  of  all  these  to  restore  the  king, 
He  counsels  a  divorce ;  a  loss  of  her 
That  like  a  jewel  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre ; 
Of  her  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with  ;  even  of  her 
That  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls. 
Will  bless  the  king ;  and  is  not  this  course  pious  ? 
Cham.  Heaven    keep    me    from   such   counsel !      T  is 
most  true 
These  news  are  everywhere ;  every  tongue  speaks  them, 
And  every  true  heart  weeps  for 't.     All  that  dare 
Look,  into  these  affairs  see  this  main  end, — • 
The  French  king's  sister.     Heaven  will  one  day  open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man. 
Sup.  And  free  us  from  his  slavery. 

Nor.  We  had  need  pray. 
And  hejartily,  for  our  deliverance. 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.     All  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pitch  he  please. 
SuF.  For  me,  my  lot-ds, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him ;  there 's  my  creed. 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  I  '11  stand, 
If  the  king  please  :  his  curses  and  his  blessings 
Touch  me  alike,  they  're  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him ;  so  I  leave  him 
To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  Pope. 
Nor.  Let 's  in ; 

And  with  some  other  business  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts  that  work  too  much  upon  him. 
My  lord,  you  '11  bear  us  company  ? 
Cham.  Excuse  me ; 

The  king  hath  sent  me  otherwhere  :  besides. 
You  '11  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  disturb  him. 
Health  to  your  lordships. 
Nor.  Thanks,  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

[Exi^  Lord  Chamberlain, 
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Norfolk  opens  a  folding-door.     The  King  is  discovered 
sittings  and  reading  pensively. 
SuF.  How  sad  he  looks :  sure,  he  is  much  afflicted. 
K.  Hen.  Who  is  there  ?  ha  ! 

Nor.  Pray  God,  he  be  not  angr)\ 

K.  Hen.  Who's  there,  I  say?     How  dare  you  thrust 
yourselves 

Into  my  private  meditations  ? 

Who  am  I?  ha  ! 
Nor.  a  gracious  king  that  pardons  all  offences 

Malice  ne'er  meant :  our  breach  of  duty  this  way 

Is  business  of  estate ;  in  which. we  come 

To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 
K.  Hen.  Ye  are  too  bold. 

Go  to ;  I  '11  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business  : 

Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs  ?  ha  ! — 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Campeius, 

Who's  there?  my  good  lord  cardinal? — O!  my  Wolsey, 

The  quiet  of  my  wounded  consciwce ; 

Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king., — [To  Campeius,]  You're 
welcome. 

Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom : 

Use  us,  aind  it.— [7"^  Wolsey. 1  My  good  lord,  have  great 
care 

I  be  not  found  a  talker. 
WoL.  Sir,  you  cannot 

I  would  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 

Of  private  conference. 
K.  Hen.  [To  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.}  We  are  busy  :  go. 
Nor.  [Aside  to  Suffolk?\  This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him ! 
SuF.  [Aside  to  Norfolk!\  Not  to  speak  of; 

I  would  not  be  so  sick  though  for  his  place  : 

But  this  cannot  continue. 
Nor.  [Aside  to  Suffolk,]  If  it  do, 

I  '11  venture  one  have-at-him. 
SuF.  [Aside  to  Norfolk.]  I  another. 

[Exeunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
WoL.  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wisdom 

Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 

Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom. 

Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  envy  reach  you  ? 

The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her, 
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Must  nbw  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness, 
The  trial  just  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 
I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms. 
Have  their  free  voices  :  Rome,  the  nurse  of  judgment, 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 
One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man, 
•This  just  and  learned  priest.  Cardinal  Campeius, 
Whom  once  more  I  present  unto  your  highness. 
K.  Hen.  And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  bid  him  welc6me, 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves  :  ' 

They  have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have  wish'd  for. 
Cam.  Your  grace  must  nfeeds  deserve  all  sti^angers'  loves, 
You  are  so  noble.     To  your  highness'  hand 
I  tender  my  commission,  by  whose- virtue 
(The  court  of  Rome  commanding)  you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  joined  with  me  their  servant 
In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  business. 
K.  Hen.  Two  equal  men.    The  qiieen  shall  be  acquainted 

Forthwith  for  what  you  come.— Where 's  Gardiner  ?   • 
WoL.  1  know  your  majesty  has  always  Idv'd  her         ' 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law, 
Scholars  allovv'd  freely  to  argue  for  her. 
K.  Hew.  Ay,  and  the  best  she  shall  have ;  and  my  favour 
To  him  that  does  best :  God  forbid  else.     Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary : 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.  [Ext'f  W&lsey. 

Re-enter  Wolsey^  with  Gardiner, 

WoL.  {Aside  to  Gar  diner ?\  Give  me  your  hand;  much 
joy  and  favour  to  you  : 

You  are"  the  king's  now.  • 

Gard.  \Aside  to  JVo/sey.]     But  to  be  commanded 

For  ever  by  your  grace,  whose  hand  has  raised  me. 
K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Gardiner.     [TAey  converse  apart. 
Cam.  My  Lord  of  York,  was  not  one  Doctor  Pace 

In  this  man's  place  before  him  ? 
WoL.  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 
WoL.  Yes,  surely. 

Cam.  Believe  me,  there 's  an  ill  opinion  spread  then, 

Even  of  yourself,  lord  cardinal. 
WoL.  How!  of^me? 
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Cam.  They  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envied  hini, 
And,  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous, 
Kept  him  a  foreign  man  still ;  which  so  grieved  him 
That  he  ran  mad  and  died. 

WoL.  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him! 

That  is  Christian  care  enough  :  for  living  murmurers 
There 's  places  of  rebuke.     He  was  a  fool, 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous  :  that  good  fellow, 
If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment : 
I  will  have  none  so  near  else.     Learn  this,  brother, 
We  live  not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  persons. 

K.  Hen.  Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  queen. 

[Exit  Gardiner. 
The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of 
For  such  receipt  of  learning  is  Blackfriars  : 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  business. — 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  furnished  : — O  my  lord  ! 
Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  bedfellow  ?     But,  conscience,  conscience,- 
O  !  't  is  a  tender  place,  and  I  must  leave  her.  [JSxeu4 

Scene  III. 

Am  Ante-chamber  in  the  Queen^s  Apartments. 

Enter  Anne  Bullen  and  an  Old  Lady, 

AnijIE.  Not  for  that  neither : — here's  the.pang  that  pinche 
His  highness  having  liv'd  so  long  with  her,  and  she 
So  good  a  lady  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her, — by  my  life,  \ 

She  never  knew  harm-doing, — O  !  now,  after  ^ 

So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthron'd,  I 

Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp,  the  which         } 
To  leave  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than 
Tis  sweet  at  first  to  acquire, — after  this  process,       I 
To  give  her  the  avaunt !  it  is  a  pity  ''^ 

Would  move  a  monster.  ;' 

Old  L.  '  Hearts  of  most  hard  tempj ' 

Melt  and  lament  for  her.  ' ' 

Annk.  O,  God's  will !  much  bettj  \ 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp  :  though  it  be  temporal,   ' 
Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce  ^ 

It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufferance,  xianging 
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As  soul  and  body's  severing. 

►ld  L.  Alas,  poor  lady ! 

She 's  a  stranger  now  again. 

NNE.  So  much  the  more 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.     Verily, 

I  swear,  't  is  better  to  be  lowly  born. 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 

Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 

And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

'LD  L.  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having. 

NNE.  By  my  troth  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

•LD  L.  Beshrew  me,  I  would, 

And  venture  maidenhead  for 't ;  and  so  would  you, 

For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy. 

You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you, 

Have  too  a  woman's  heart ;  which  ever  yet 

Affectied  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty : 

Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessings,  and  which  gifts 

(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 

Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive, 

If  yoii  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

lNne.  Nay,  good  troth, — 

>LD  L.  Yes,  troth  and  troth. — You  would  not  be  a  queen? 

NNE.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

'LD  L.  T  is  strange  :  a  three-pence  bow'd  would  hire  me. 

Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.     But,  I  pray  you, 

What  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you  limbs 

To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

NNE.  No,  in  truth. 

'LD  L.  Then  you  are  weakly  made.     Pluck  off  a  little : 

I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way 

For  more  than  blushing  comes  to.     If  your  back 

Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  't  is  too  weak 

Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

fNE.  How  you  do  talk  ! 

swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

tc  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

5^ou  'd  venture  an  emballing  :  I  myself 
J^ould  for  Carnarvonshire,  although  there  'long'd 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that,    Lo  1  who  comes  hqre  ? 
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Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  ladies.     What  were  it  worth  to 
know 
The  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Anne.  My  good  lord. 

Not  your  demand  :  it  values  not  your  asking. 
Our  mistress'  sorrows  we  were  pitying. 

Cham.  It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  good  w^omen  :  there  is  hope 
All  will  be  well. 

Anne.  Now,  I  pray  God,  Amen  ! 

Cham.  You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  blessings 
Follow  such  creatures.     That  you  may,  fair  lady, 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note 's 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the  king's  majesty 
Commends  his  good  opinion  of  you  to  you,  and 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you  no  less  flowing 
Than  Marchioness  of  Pembroke ;  to  which  title 
A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support, 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 

Anne.    ;        .  I  do  not  know 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender ; 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing,  nor  my  prayers 

.    Are  not  words  duly  hallow'd,  nor  my  wishes 
More  worth  than  empty  vanities  :  yet  prayers  and  wishes 
Are  all  I  can  return.     Beseech  your  lordship. 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks  and  my  obedience. 
As  from  a  blushing  handmaid  to  his  highness, 
Whose  health  and  royalty  I  pray  for. 

Cham.  Lady, 

I  shall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  you. — [Aside.]  I  have  perug'd  her  well : 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled 
That  they  have  caught  the  king ;  and  who  knows  yet. 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem  . 
To  lighten  all  this  isle?— [r^?  her.]  I '11  to  the  king. 
And  say  I  spoke  with  you.  .     . 

Anne.  My  honoured  lord. 

[Exit  Lord  Chamber/ain, 

Old  L.  Why,  this  it  is ;  see,  see  1 . 
I  have  been  begging  sixteen  years  in  court, 
(Am  yet  A-co«rtier:beggarly,)  nor^c^ul^^^gi^ 
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Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late, 

For  any  suit  of  pounds  ;  and  you,  O  fate ! 

A  very  fresh-fish  here,  (fie,  fie,  fie  upon 

This  compelVd  fortune  1)  have  your  mouth  filled  up 

Before  you  open  it. 

Anne.  This  is  strange  to  me. 

Old  L.  How  tastes  it  ?  is  it  bitter  ?  forty  pence,  no. 
There  was  a  lady  once,  (*t  is  an  old  story,) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt : — ^have  you  heard  it  ? 

Anne.  Come,  you  are  pleasant.  .  . 

Old  L.  With  your  theme,  I  could 

O'er  mount  the  lark.     The  Marchioness  of  Pembroke! 
A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect ! 
No  other  obligation.     By  my  life. 
That  promises  more  thousands  :  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt.     By  this  time 
I  know  your  back  will  bear  a  duchess. — Say,. 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne.  Good  lady, 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy, 
And  leave  me  out  on 't.     Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot :  it  faints  me 
To  think  what  follows. 
The  queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  absence.     Pray,  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you  Ve  heard  to  her. 

Old  L.  What  do  you  think  me  ? 

[Exeunt 

Scene  IV. 

A  Hall  in  Blackfriars, 

Trumpets,  sennet,  and  comets.  Enter  two  Vergers,  with 
short  silver  wands ;  next  thenty  two  Scribes,  in  the 
habit  of  doctors  ;  after  them,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury alone ;  after  him,  the  Bishops  of  Linaoln,  Ely, 
Rochester,  and  Saint  Asaph  ;  next  themy  with  sofne 
small  distance,  follows  a  Gentleman  bearing  the  ^prnP^se, 
with  the  great  seal,  and  a  cardinaPs  hat ;  thefi  two 
Priests,  bearing  each  a  silver  cross  ;  then  a  Gentleman- 
Usher  bare-headed,  accompanied  with  a  Sergeantkit- 
Axmsy  bearing  a  silver  ma^e  ;•  \th^n  :  two  QmUemen 
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bearing  two  great  silver  pillars  ;  after  them^  side  by 
side^  the  two  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeius ;  two 
Noblemen  with  the  sword  and  mace.  Then  enter  the 
King  and  Queen  and  their  Trains*  The  King  lakes 
place  under  the  cloth  of  state ;  the  two  Cardinals  sit 
under  him  as  judges.  The  Queen  takes  place  at  some 
distance  from  the  King,  The  Bishops  pUue  themselves 
on  each  side  the  courts  in  manner  of  a  consistory ; 
below  them^  the  Scribes,  The  Lords  sit  next  the 
Bishops,  The  rest  of  the  Attendants  stand  in  con- 
venient order  about  the  stage, 

WoL,  Whilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  reaxl^ 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

K.  Hen.  What 's  the  need  ? 

It  hath  already  publicly  been  read, 
And  on  all  sides  the  authority  allowed ; 
You  may  then  spare  that  time. 

WoL.  Be 't  sa — Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  Henry  King  of  Englemd,  come  into   the 
court. 

Crier.  Henry  King  of  England,  &c. 

K.  Hen.  Here. 

Scribe.  Say,  Katharine  Queen  of  England,  come  into 
the  court. 

Crier.  Katharine  Queen  of  England,  &c. 

\The  Queen  makes  no  answer^  rises  out  of  her 
chair^  goes  about  the  courts  comes  to  the 
King^  and  kneels  at  his  feet ;  then  speaks, 

Q.  Kath.  Sir,  I  desire  you  do  me  right  and  justice, 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me ;  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 
Born  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance  . 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.     Alas  I  sir, 
In  what  have  I  offended  you  ?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure. 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?     Heaven  witness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 
Even  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike. 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance  j  gkd  or  sorry 
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As  I  saw  it  inclined.     When  was  the  hour 

I  ever  contradicted  your  desire, 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?     Or  which  of  your  friends 

Have  I  not  strove  ta  love,  although  I  knew 

He  were  mine  enemy  ?     What  friend  of  mine 

That  had  to  him  derived  your  anger,  did  I 

Continue  in  my  liking  ?  nay,  gave  notice 

He  was  from  thence  discharged.     Sir,  call  to  mind 

That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 

Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 

With  many  children  by  you  :  if,  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time  you  can  report. 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 

Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name. 

Turn  me  away ;  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice.     Please  you,  sir, 

The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

And  unmatched  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand, 

My  father.  King  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one 

The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reign'd  by  many 

A  year  before :  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 

That  they  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 

Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business. 

Who  deem'd  our  marriage  lawful.    Wherefore  I  humbly 

Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 

Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advised,  whose  counsel 

I  will  implore  ;  if  not,  i'  the  name  of  God, 

Your  pleasure  be  fulfilled  ! 

WoL.  You  have  here,  lady, 

(And  of  your  choice)  these  reverend  fathers ;  men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning, 
Yea,  the  elect  of  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause.     It  shall  be  therefore  bootless 
That  longer  you  desire  the  court,  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king. 

Cam.        '  His  grace 

Hath  spoken  well,  and  justly  :  therefore,  madam, 
It 's  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed. 
And  that  without  delay  their  arguments  ^        , 
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Be  now  produc'd  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath.  Lord  cardinal, 

To  you  I  speak. 

WoL.  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Q.  Kath.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep ;  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  long  have  dream'd  so,)  certain. 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I  '11  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

WoL.  .        Be  patient  yet. 

Q.  Kath.  I  will,  when  you  are  humble ;  nay,  before, 
Or  God  will  punish  me.     I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  citcumstanceSj  that 
You  are  mine  enemy  ;  and  make  my  challenge 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge ;  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me, 
Which  God's  dew  quench. — Therefore,  I  say  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul, 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  whom,  yet  once  more, 
I  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

WoL.  I  do  profess 

You  speak  not  like  yourself;  who, ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  displayed  the  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
Overtopping  woman's  power.    Madam,. you  do  me  wrong: 
I  have  no  spleen  against  you  ;  nor  injustice 
For  you  or  any  :  how  far  I  have  proceeded, 
Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted . 
By  a  commission  from  the  consistory, 
Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.     You  charge  me 
That  I  have  blown  this  coal :  I  do  deny  it. 
The  king  is  present :  if  it  be  known  to,  him 
That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound, 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood ;  yea,  so  much 
As  you  have  done  my  truth.     But  if  he  know 
That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows 
I  ?m  not  of  your  wrong.     Therefore  in  him 
It  lies  to  cure  me ;  and  the  cure  is  to 
Remove  thtjse  thoughts  from  you :  the  which  before 
His  highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 
You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  spesaking. 
And  to  say  so  no  more.  ^        , 
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Q.  K ATH.  My  lord,  my  locd, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 

To  oppose  yoUr  cunning.    You  are  meek  and'humbk- 

mouth'd ; 

You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming. 

With  meekness  and  humility ;  but  your  heart 

Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 

You  have,  by  fortune  and  his  highness*  favours, 

Gone  slightly  o'er  low  steps,  and  now  are  mounted  . 

Where  powers  are  your  retainers,  and  your  words. 

Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will  as 't  please  . ' 

Yourself  pronounce  their  office.     I  must  tell  you, 

You  tender  more  your  person's  honour  than 

Your  high  profession  spiritual ;  that  again 

I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge,  and  here, 

Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  Pope, 

To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness. 

And  to  be  judg'd  by  him. 

[S/^  curtsies  to  the  King,  and  offers  to  depart 

Cam.  The  queen  is  obstinate, 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 

Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  it :  't  is  not  well 

She 's  going  away. 

K.  Hen.  Call  her  again. 

Crier.  Katharine  Queen  of  England,   come  into  the 

court. 

Griffith.  Madam,  you  are  call'd  back. 

Q.  Kath.  What  need  you  note  it  ?  pray  you,  keep  your 

way :  ,      , 

When  you  are  call'd,  return. — Now  the  Lord  help  1 

They  vex  me  past  my  patience. — Pray  you,  pass  on  1 

I  will  not  tarry ;  no,  nor  ever  more 

Upon  this  business  my  appearance  make 

In  any  of  their  courts. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  her  Attendants, 

K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate  : 

That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has 

A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted,  <     / 

For  speaking  false  in  that.     Thou  art,  alone,  ! 

(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness, 

Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government,      :  . . 

Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts 

Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  theegout,),     . 
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The  queen  of  earthly  queens. — She 's  noble  bom ; 
And  like  her  true  nobility  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

WoL.  Most  gracious  sir. 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highness, 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears,  (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and  bound, 
There  must  I  be  unloosed,  although  not  there 
At  once  and  fully  satisfied,)  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness,  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on 't  ?  or  ever 
Have  to  you,  but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
A  royal  lady,  spake  one  the  least  word  that  might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  ? 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  cardinal, 

I  do  excuse  you ;  yea,  upon  mine  honour, 
I  free  you  from 't.     You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do  :  by  some  of  these 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.     You  are  excused : 
But  will  you  be  more  justified  ?  you  ever 
Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business ;  never 
Desir'd  it  to  be  stirr'd ;  but  oft  have  hinder'd,  oft, 
The  passages  made  toward  it— On  my  honour, 
I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point, 
And  thus  far  clear  him.     Now,  what  mov'd  me  to 't : 
I  will  be  bold  with  time  and  your  attentron- : — 
Then  mark  the  inducement.    Thus  it  came ; — give  heed 

to^ 
My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  ambassador, 
Whj  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating 
A  marriage  'twixt  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Our  daughter  Mary.     V  the  progress  of  his  business. 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
(I  mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite. 
Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertise 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate, 
Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  the^owager, 
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Sometimes  our  brother's  wife.     This  respite  shook 

The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  enter'd  me, 

Yea,  with  a  splitting  power,  and  made  to  tremble 

The  region  of  my  breast ;  which  forced  such  way 

That  many  maz'd  considerings  did  throng 

And  pressed  in  with  this  caution.     First,  methought 

I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  Heaven,  who  had 

Commanded  nature  that  my  lady's  womb. 

If  it  conceived  a  male  child  by  me,  should 

Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to 't  than 

The  grave  does  to  the  dead ;  for  her  male  issue 

Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 

This  world  had  air'd  them.     Hence  I  took  a  thought, 

This  was  a  judgment  on  me ;  that  my  kingdom. 

Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o'  the  world,  should  not 

Be  gladded  in 't  by  me.     Then  follows  that 

I  weigh'd  the  danger  which  my  realms  stood  in 

By  this  my  issue's  fail ;  and  that  gave  to  me 

Many  a  groaning  throe.     Thus  hulling  in 

The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 

Toward  this  remedy  whereupon  we  are 

Now  present  here  together ;  that 's  to  say, 

I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience, — which 

I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well, — 

By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land 

And  doctors  learn'd.     First,  I  began  in  private 

With  you,  my  Lord  of  Lincoln ;  you  remember 

How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek 

When  I  first  mov'd  you. 

Lin.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  I  have  spoke  long :  be  pleas'd  yourself  to  say 
How  far  you  satisfied  me. 

Lin.  So  please  your  highness 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, — 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in 't 
And  consequence  of  dread, — that  I  committed 
The  daring'st  counsel  which  I  had  to  doubt, 
And  did  entreat  your  highness  to  this  course 
Which  you  are  running  here. 

K.  Hen.  I  then  mov'd  you, 

My  Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons. — Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  court ;      r-        \ 
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But  by  particular  consent  proceeded 

Under  your  hands  and  seals  :  therefore,  go  on ; 

For  no  dislike  i*  the  world  against  the  person 

Of  the  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 

Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward. 

Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life 

And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 

To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come  with  her, 

Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 

That 's  paragoned  o'  the  world. 

Cam.  So  please  your  highness. 

The  queen  being  absent,  't  is  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day  : 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  holiness. 

K.  Hen.  [Aside.]  I  may  perceive 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me  :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
My  learned  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cranmer  ! 
Pr'ythee,  return :  with  thy  approach,  I  know, 
My  comfort  comes  along. — Break  up  the  court : 
I  say,  set  on.  [Exeunt^  in  manner  as  they  enierti 


ACT  THIRD. 

Scene  I. 

T^  Palace  at  BridewelL     A  Room  in  the  Queen^s 
Apartment. 

The  QueeHy  and  her  Women^  at  work, 

Q.  Kath.  Take  thy  lute,  wench  :  my  soul  grows  sad  with 

troubles ; 

Sing,  and  disperse  them,  if  thou  canst.    Leave  working. 

Song. 
Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain-tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing 
To  his  music  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung ;  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spri 
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Everything  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  t^. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art : 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die. 

Enter  a  Gentleman, 

Q.  Kath.  How  now  ? 

Gent.  An  't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 

Wait  in  the  presence. 
Q.  Kath.  Would  they  speak  with  me  ? 

Gent.  They  will'd  me  say  so,  madam. 
Q.  Kath.  Pray  their  graces 

To  come  near.  \Exit  Gentleman^  What  can  be  their 
business 

With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fall'n  from  favour  ? 

I  do  not  like  their  coming,  now  I  think  on 't. 

They  should  be  good  men,  their  affairs  as  righteous ; 

But  all  hoods  make  not  monks. 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Cantpeius, 

WoL.  Peace  to  your  highness! 

Q.  Kath.  Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a  housewife, 

I  would  be  all,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 

What  are  your  pleasures  with  me,  reverend  lords  ? 
WoL.  May  it  please  you,  noble  madam,  to  withdraw 

Into  your  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  you 

The  full  cause  of  our  coming. 
Q.  Kath.  Speak  it  here. 

There 's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience, 

Deserves  a  corner  :  would  all  other  women 

Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do ! 

My  lords,  I  care  not,  (so  much  I  am  happy 

Above  a  number,)  if  my  actions 

Were  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  saw  them. 

Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  them, 

I  know  my  life  so  even.     If  your  business 

Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in, 

Out  with  it  boldly  :  truth  loves  open  dealing. 
WoL.   Tanta  est  erga  te  mentis  integritas^  regina  serenis- 

sima, — 
Q.  Kath.  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin :  ^        . 
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I  am  not  ruch  a  truant  since  my  coming,  , 

As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in :  | 

A  strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange,  sus- 
picious ;  I 
Pray  speak  in  English.     Here  are  some  will  thank  you, 
If  you  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistress'  sake  : 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong.     Lord  cardinal, 
The  willing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed 
May  be  absolved  in  English. 

WoL.  Noble  lady, 

I  am  sorry  my  integrity  should  breed  , 

(And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you)  | 

So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant. 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation. 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses, 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow ; 
You  have  too  much,  good  lady ;  but  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference  ' 

Between  the  king  and  you,  and  to  deliver. 
Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions 
And  comforts  to  your  cause. 

Cam.  Most  honoured  madam. 

My  Lord  of  York, — out  of  his  noble  nature, 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  grace, 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  censure 
Both  of  his  truth  and  him  (which  was  too  far), — 
Offers,  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  of  peace, 
His  service  and  his  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  \Aside?[  To  betray  me. — 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills, 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men ;  (pray  God,  ye  prove  so  !) 
But  how  to  make  you  suddenly  an  answer. 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour, 
(More  near  my  life,  I  fear,)  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning, 
In  truth,  I  know  not.     I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids ;  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  such  men  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,  for  I  feel 
The  last  fit  of  my  greatness,  good  your  graces, 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause. 
Alas !  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless. 

WoL.  Madam,  you  wrong  the  kinjg's  lo^^tfj^hese  fears : 
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Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 
Q.  Kath.  In  England 

But  little  for  my  profit.     Can  you  think,  lords, 

That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel  ? 

Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  his  highness'  pleasure, 

(Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest,) 

And  live  a  subject  ?     Nay,  forsooth,  my  friends, 

They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions, 

They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here : 

They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence, 

In  mine  own  country,  lords. 
Cam.  I  would  your  grace 

Would  leave  your  griefs  and  take  my  counsel. 
Q.  Kath.  How,  sir? 

Zam,  Put  your  main  cause  into  the  king's  protection ; 

He 's  loving  and  most  gracious  :  't  will  be  much 

Both  for  your  honour  better  and  your  cause ; 

For  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  you. 

You  '11  part  away  disgrac'd. 
►Vol.  He  tells  you  rightly. 

2-  Kath.  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wish  for  both, — my  ruin. 

Is  this  your  Christian  counsel  ?  out  upon  ye ! 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet :  there  sits  a  Judge 

That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Tam.  Your  rage  mistakes  us. 

J.  Kath.  The  more  shame  for  ye  1  holy  men  I  thought  ye, 

Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues ; 

But  cardinal  sins  and  hollow  hearts  I  fear  ye. 

Mend  them,  for  shame,  my  lords.    Is  this  your  comfort  ? 

The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady  ? 

A  woman  lost  among  ye,  laugh'd  at,  scorn'd  ? 

I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries, 

I  have  more  charity ;  but  say,  I  wam'd  ye  : 

Take  heed,  for  Heaven's  sake,  take  heed,  lest  at  once 
The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 
Vol.  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction ; 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 
).  Kath.  Ye  turn  me  into  nothing.     Woe  upon  ye, 
And  all  such  false  professors  !     Would  ye  have  me 
(If  ye  have  any  justice,  any  pity, 
If  ye  be  anything  but  churchmen's  habits) 
Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me  ? 
Alas  !  has  banish'd  me  his  bed  ah-eadyg^zed  by  Google 
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His  love,  too  long  ago  :  I  am  old,  my  lords,  I 

And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him  ' 

Is  only  my  obedience.     What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness  ?  all  your  studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this. 

Cam.  Your  fears  are  worse. 

Q.  Kath.  Have  I  liv'd  thus  long — (let  me  speak  myself, 
Since  virtue  finds  no  friends)— a  wife,  a  true  one  ? 
A  woman  (I  dare  say,  without  vain-glory) 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 
Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections  i 

Still  met  the  king?  lov'd  him  next  Heaven?  obey'd  him?  I 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him  ? 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded?  'tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband, 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure. 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most, 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour, — a  great  patience. 

WoL.  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  we  aim  at. 

Q.  Kath.  My  lord,  I  dare  not  make  myself  so  guilty, 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  master  wed  me  to  :  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities. 

WoL.  Pray,  hear  me. 

Q.  Kath.  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  Heaven  knows  your  hearts. 
What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady  ? 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. — 
[To  her  Women^  Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now 

your  fortunes  ? 
Shipwrack'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred  weep  for  me, 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me. — Like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish'd, 
I  '11  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

WoL.  If  your  grace 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  honest, 
You  'd  feel  more  comfort.    Why  should  we,  good  lady, 
Upon  what  cause,  wrong  you  ?  alas  !  our  places, 
The  way  of  our  profession  is  against  it : 
We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  them. 
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For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do , 

How  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly 

Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance  by  this  carriage. 

The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience. 

So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits 

They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 

I  know  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 

A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm  :  pray  think  us 

Those  we  profess,  peace-makers,  friends,  and  servants. 

Cam.  Madam,  you  '11  find  it  so.    You  wrong  your  virtues 
With  these  weak  women's  fears :  a  noble  spirit, 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  casts 
Such  doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it.    The  king  loves  you ; 
Beware  you  lose  it  not :  for  us,  if  you  please 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service. 

Q.  Kath.  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords:  and  pray  foi^give  me, 
If  I  have  us'd  myself  unmannerly. 
You  know  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 
Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty  : 
He  has  my  heart  yet,  and  shall  have  my  prayers 
While  I  shall  have  my  life.     Come,  reverend  fathers ; 
Bestow  your  counsels  ,on  me ;  she  now  begs 
That  little  thought  when  she  set  footing  here. 
She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear. 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  IL 

Ante-chamber  to  the  Kin^s  Apartment. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^  the  Duke  of  Suffolk^  the 
Earl  of  Surrey y  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Nor.  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints, 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them  :  if  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces 
With  these  you  bear  already. 

SuR.  I  am  joyful 

To  meet  the  least  occasion  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him.  ^^ ..Google 
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SuF.  Which  of  the  peers 

Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected  ?  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person 
Out  of  himself? 

Cham.  My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures 

What  he  deserves  of  you  and  me,  I  know  ; 
What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us,)  I  much  fear.     If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Anything  on  him,  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in 's  tongue. 

Nor.  O  !  fear  him  not ; 

His  spell  in  that  is  out :  the  king  hath  found 
Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.     No,  he 's  settled. 
Not  to  come  off  in  his  displeasure. 

SuR.  Sir, 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this 
Once  every  hour. 

Nor.  Believe  it,  this  is  true. 

In  the  divorce  his  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfolded ;  wherein  he  appears 
As  I  would  wish  mine  enemy.  , 

SuR.  How  came 

His  practices  to  light? 

SuF.  Most  strangely. 

SuR.  O!  how?  how? 

SuF.  The  cardinal's  letter  to  the  Pope  miscarried, 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  king ;  wherein  was  read 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  o'  the  divorce ;  for  if 
It  did  take  place,  *  I  do,'  quoth  he,  *  perceive 
My  king  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen's,  Lady  Anne  BuUen.' 

SuR.  Has  the  king  this  ? 

SuF.  Believe  it 

SuR.  Will  this  work? 

Cham.  The  king  in  this  perceives  him  how  he  coasts 
And  hedges  his  own  way.     But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic 
After  his  patient's  death  :  the  king  already 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady.  ^ 
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SuR.  Would  he  had ! 

SuF.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my  lord  ; 

For,  I  profess,  you  have  it. 
SuR.  Now  all  my  joy 

Trace  the  conjunction ! 
SuF.  My  Amen  to 't ! 

Nor.  All  men's, 

SuF.  There 's  order  given  for  her  coronation : 

Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 

To  some  ears  unrecounted. — But,  my  lords. 

She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 

In  mind  and  feature :  I  persuade  me,  from  her 

Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 

In  it  be  memorised. 
SuR.  But  will  the  king 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's  ? 

The  Lord  forbid ! 
Nor.  Marry,  Amen ! 

SuF.  No,  no : 

There  be  moe  wasps  that  buz  about  his  nose 

Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.        Cardinal  Campeius 

Is  stol'n  away  to  Rome ;  hath  ta'en  no  leave ; 

Has  left  the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandled,  and 

Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal. 

To  second  all  his  plot.     I  do  assure  you 

The  king  cried  ha  I  at  this. 
Cham.  Now,  God  incense  him, 

And  let  him  cry  ha  I  louder ! 
Nor.  But,  my  lord. 

When  returns  Cranmer? 
SUF.  He  is  retum'd,  in  his  opinions ;  which 

Have  satisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce, 

Together  with  all  famous  colleges 

Almost  in  Christendom.     Shortly,  I  believe, 

His  second  marriage  shall  be  published,  and 

Her  coronation.     Katharine  no  more 

Shall  be  call'd  queen,  but  princess  dowager. 

And  widow  to  Prince  Arthur. 
Nor.  This  same  Cranmer '? 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 

In  the  king's  business. 
SuF.  He  has ;  and  we  shall  see  him 

For  it  an  archbishop.  ^^^^^^^ ..GooqIc 
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Nor.  So  I  hear. 

SuF.  'T  is  so. 

The  cardinal  I 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Cromwell. 

Nor.  Observe,  observe ;  he  's  moody. 

WoL.  The  packet,  Cromwell, 

Gave 't  you  the  king  ? 
Crom.  To  his  own  hand,  in  his  bedchamber. 

WoL.  Look'd  he  o'  th'  inside  of  the  paper  ? 
Crom.  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them,  and  the  first  he  viewed. 

He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind ;  a  heed 

Was  in  his  countenance.     You  he  bade 

Attend  him  here  this  morning. 
WoL.  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  ? 
Crom.  I  think  by  this  he  is. 

WoL.  Leave  me  awhile. —  \Exit  Cromwell 

[Aside.]  It  shall  be  to  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on, 

The  French  king's  sister  :  he  shall  marry  her. — 

Anne  BuUen  ?     No  ;  I  '11  no  Anne  BuUens  for  him : 

There 's  more  in 't  than  fair  visage. — BuUen  ! 

No,  we  '11  no  BuUens. — Speedily  I  wish 

To  hear  from  Rome. — The  Marchioness  of  Pembroke ! 
Nor.  He 's  discontented. 
SuF.  May  be  he  hears  the  king 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him, 
SuR.  Sharp  enough, 

Lord,  for  thy  justice  ! 
WoL.  [Aside,]  The  late  queen's  gentlewoman,  a  knight's 
daughter. 

To  be  her  mistress'  mistress  !  the  queen's  queen  ! — 

This  candle  burns  not  clear :  't  is  I  must  snuff  it ; 

Then,  out  it  goes. — What  though  I  know  her  virtuous 

And  well  deserving  ?  yet  I  know  her  for 

A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 

Our  cause,  that  she  should  lie  i'  the  bosom  of 

Our  haxd-rul'd  king.     Again,  there  is  sprung  up 

An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer ;  one 

Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king, 

And  is  his  oracle. 
Nor.  He  is  vex'd  at  something. 
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SuF.  I  would  *t  were  something- that  would  fret  the  string, 
The  master-cord  of  his  heart ! 

Enter  the  Kingy  reading  a  schedule  ;  and  Lovell, 

SuF.  The  king,  the  king  ! 

K.  Hen.  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  his  own  portion  1  and  what  expense  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him  !     How,  i'  the  name  of  thrift, 
Does  he  rake  this  together  ? — Now,  my  lords. 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  ? 

Nor.  My  lord,  we  have 

Stood  here  observing  him.     Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  his  lip  and  starts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then  stops  again. 
Strikes  his  breast  hard ;  and  anon  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  moon.     In  most  strange  postures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  well  be  : 

There  is  a  mutiny  in  his  mind.     This  morning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peruse, 
As  I  required ;  and  wot  you  what  I  found 
There,  on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly  ? 
Forsooth  an  inventory,  thus  importing, — 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household,  which 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  outspeaks 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

Nor.  It 's  Heaven's  will : 

Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet 
To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

K.  Hen.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  object,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings  :  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

[He  takes  his  seat  and  whispers  Lovell^ 
who  goes  to  Wolsey, 

WoL.  Heaven  forgive  me ! 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness ! 

K.  Hen.  Good  my^ 
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You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory 

Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind,  the  \diich 

You  were  now  running  o'er :  you  have  scarce  time 

To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span 

To  keep  your  earthly  audit.     Sure,  in  that 

I  deem  you  an  ill  husband,  and  am  glad 

To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

WoL.  Sir, 

For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time ;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business  which 
I  bear  i'  the  state ;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I,  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  said  welL 

WoL.  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  together, 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well-saying ! 

K.  Hen.  T  is  well  said  again ; 

And  't  is  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well : 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds.     My  father  loVd  you  ; 
He  said  he  did,  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you  :  since  I  had  my  office, 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart ;  have  not  alone 
Employed  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home, 
But  par'd  my  present  havings  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

WoL.  [Aside.]  What  should  this  mean  ? 

SuR.  [Aside.]  The  Lord  increase  this  business  ! 

K.  Hen.  Have  I  not  made  you 

The  prime  man  of  the  state  ?     I  pray  you,  tell  me, 
If  what  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  true ; 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal. 
If  you  are  bound  to  us  or  no.     What  say  you  ? 

WoL.  My  sovereign,  I  confess  your  royal  graces, 
Shower'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than  could 
My  studied  purposes  requite ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours  :  my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires, 
Yet  filed  with  my  abilities.     Mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  so  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good  of  your  most  sacred  person  and 
The  profit  of  the  state.     For  your  great  graces 
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Heap'd  upon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks, 
My  prayers  to  Heaven  for  you,  my  loyalty, 
Which  ever  has,  and  ever  shall  be  growing, 
Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

K.  Hen.  Fairly  answer'd : 

A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated.     The  honour  of  it 
Does  pay  the  act  of  it,  as,  i'  the  contrary. 
The  foulness  is  the  punishment.     I  presume 
That,  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you. 
My  heart  dropp'd  love,  my  power  rain'd  honour,  more 
On  you  than  any ;  so  your  hand  and  heart. 
Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power. 
Should,  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty. 
As  't  were  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any. 

WoL.  I  do  profess 

That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  laboured 
More  than  mine  own  :  that  am,  have,  and  will  be — 
(Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  you, 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul ;  though  perils  did 
Abound  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid)  yet  my  duty, 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

K.  Hen.  Tis  nobly  spoken. 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast. 
For  you  have  seen  him  open 't. — Read  o'er  this  : 

[Gt'm'ng  him  papers. 
And,  after,  this ;  and  then  to  breakfast,  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

\Exit  Kingy  frowning  upon  Cardinal  Wolsey :  the 
Nobles  throng  after  him,  smiling,  and  whispering. 

WoL.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

What  sudden  anger 's  this  ?  how  have  I  reap'd  it  ? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes  :  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him. 
Then  makes  him  nothing.     I  must  read  this  paper ; 
I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger. — 'T  is  so  : 
This  paper  has  undone  me ! — 'T  is  the  account 
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Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 

For  mine  own  ends ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  Popedom, 

And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.     O  negligence  ! 

Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by.     What  cross  devil 

Made  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet 

I  sent  the  king  ?     Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ? 

No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 

I  know  't  will  stir  him  strongly :  yet  I  know 

A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 

Will  bring  me  off  again.    What 's  this  ?— *  To  the  Pope!' 

The  letter,  as  I  live,  with  all  the  business 

I  writ  to  his  holiness.     Nay  then,  farewell ! 

I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness ; 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting :  I  shall  fall 

Like- a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 

And  no  man  see  me  more. 

Re-enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk^  the  Earl 
of  Surrey^  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Nor.  Hear  the  king's  pleasure,  cardinal ;  who  commands  1 
you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands,  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher  House,  my  Lord  of  Winchester's, 
Till  you  hear  further  from  his  highness. 

WoL.  Stay : 

Where 's  your  commission,  lords  ?  words  cannot  carry 
Authority  so  weighty. 

SuF.  Who  dare  cross  them, 

Bearing  the  king's  will  from  his  mouth  expressly  ? 

WoL.  Till  I  find  more  than  will  or  words  to  do  it, 
(I  mean  your  malice,)  know,  officious  lords, 
I  dare,  and  must  deny  it.     Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded, — envy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces, 
As  if  it  fed  ye !  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  everything  may  bring  my  ruin  ! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice ; 
You  have  Christian  warrant  for  them,  and,  no  doubt, 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.     That  seal 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king 
(Mine,  and  your  master)  with  his  own  hand  gave  me 
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Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours, 
During  my  life ;  and  to  confirm  his  goodness, 
Tied  it  by  letters-patents.     Now,  who  '11  take  it  ? 
SuR.  The  king  that  gave  it. 
WoL.  It  must  be  himself  then. 

SuR.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest. 

WoL.  Proud  lord,  thou  liest  j 

Within  these  forty  hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue  than  said  so. 

SuR.  Thy  ambition, 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law : 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals 
(With  thee,  and  all  thy  best  parts  bound  together) 
Weigh'd  not  a  hair  of  his.     Plague  of  your  policy ! 
You  jsent  me  deputy  for  Ireland, 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav*st  him ; 
Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity. 
Absolved  him  with  an  axe. 

WoL.  This  and  all  else 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  answer,  is  most  false.     The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts  :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end, 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  lov'd  many  words,  lords,  I  should  tell  you 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour. 
That  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master, 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

SuR.  By  my  soul. 

Your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you ;  thou  should'st  feel 
My  sword  i'  the  life-blood  of  thee  else. — My  lords, 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ? 
And  from  this  fellow  ?     If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet. 
Farewell  nobility  ;  let  his  grace  go  forward, 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  larks. 

WoL.  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

SuR.  Yes,  that  goodness 
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Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one, 

Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion ; 

The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets, 

You  writ  to  the  Pope,  against  the  king ;  your  goodness, 

Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. — 

My  Lord  of  Norfolk, — as  you  are  truly  noble, 

As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 

Of  our  despised  nobility,  our  issues 

(Who,  if  he  live,  will  scarce  be  gentlemen), 

Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 

Collected  from  his  life  : — I  '11  startle  you 

Worse  than  the  sacring  bell,  when  the  brown  wench 

Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

WoL.  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  this  man. 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it. 

Nor.  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  king's  hand ; 
But  this  much,  they  are  foul  ones. 

WoL.  So  much  fairer 

And  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  arise. 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

SuR.  This  cannot  save  you : 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles ;  and  out  they  shall. 
Now,  if  you  can  blush  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal. 
You  '11  show  a  little  honesty. 

WoL.  Speak  on,  sir ; 

I  dare  your  worst  objections  :  if  I  blush. 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

SuR.  I  had  rather  want  those  than  my  head.    Have  at  you. 
First,  that  without  the  king's  assent  or  knowledge 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate ;  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Nor.  Then,  that  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes,  Ego  et  Rex  meus 
Was  still  inscribed  ;  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  servant. 

SuF.  Then,  that  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  king  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  seal. 

Sur.  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassado,  to  conclude. 
Without  the  king's  will  or  the  state's  allowance, 
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A  league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

SuF.  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp'd  on  the  king's  coin. 

SuR.  Then,  that  you  have  sent  innumerable  substance, 
(By  what  means  got,  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience,) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities ;  to  the  mere  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.     Many  more  there  are ; 
Which,  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham.  O  my  lord ! 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far ;  ^t  is  virtue : 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ;  let  them, 
Not  you,  correct  him.     My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
So  little  of  his  great  self. 

SuR.  I  forgive  him. 

SuF.  Lord  cardinal,  the  king's  further  pleasure  is, — 
Because  all  those  things  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom, 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  prcemunirCy — 
That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you ; 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 
Chattels,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection. — This  is  my  charge. 

Nor.  And  so  we  '11  leave  you  to  your  meditations 
How  to  live  better.     For  your  stubborn  answer 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us. 
The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall  thank  yoa 
So,  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

\Exeunt  all  but  Wahey, 

WoL.  So,  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell !  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  Jeaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening, — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  jgfe 
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Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.     O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes*  favours  ! 
There  is  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. — 

Enter  Cromwell^  and  stands  amazed. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  ? 
Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 
WoL.  What !  amaz'd 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder 

A  great  man  should  decline  ?     Nay,  an  you  weep, 

I  am  falFn  indeed. 
Crom.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

WoL.  Why,  well : 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 

I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 

A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 

A  still  and  quiet  conscience.     The  king  has  cur'd  me, 

I  humbly  thank  his  grace,  and  from  these  shoulders, 

These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 

A  load  would  sink  a  navy, — too  much  honour. 

O  !  't  is  a  burden,  Cromwell,  *t  is  a  burden 

Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 
Crom.  I  am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  right  use  of  it 
WoL.  I  hope  I  have :  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 

(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel) 

To  endure  more  miseries  and  greater  far 

Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 

What  news  abroad  ? 
Crom.  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst, 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 
WoL.  God  bless  him  ! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 

Lord  chancellor  in  your  place. 
WoL.  That 's  somewhat  sudden  ; 

But  he 's  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 

Long  in  his  highness'  favour,  and  do  justicgole 
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~E'oT  truth's  sake  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones, 
Allien  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
IMay  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em  ! 
AVhat  more? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  returned  with  welcome, 

Installed  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

WoL.  That 's  news  indeed ! 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open  as  his  queen. 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

AA^OL.  There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me  down.     O 
Cromwell  1 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me :  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever. 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 
I  am  a  poor  fall'n  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master.     Seek  the  king ; 
(That  sun,  I  pray,  may  never  set  1)  I  have  told  bim 
What  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance  thee. 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 
(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.     Good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 
Crom.  O  my  lord  ! 

Must  I  then  leave  you  ?  must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
Bear  witness  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. — 
The  king  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  prayers, 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  shall  be  yours. 
WoL.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let 's  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell : 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of, — say,  I  taught  thee, 
Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
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And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 

Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wrack,  to  rise  in  ; 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition : 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ;  how  can  man  then, 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by 't  ? 

Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 

To  silence  envious  tongues  :  be  just,  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then,  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.     Serve  the  king ; 

And — Pry'thee,  lead  me  in : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have 

To  the  last  penny ;  't  is  the  king's  :  my  robe, 

And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 

I  dare  now  call  my  own.     O  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 

Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

WoL.  So  I  have.     Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court :  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

ACT  FOURTH. 

Scene  L 

A  Street  in  Westminster, 

Enter  two  Gentlemen^  7neeting. 

First  Gent.  You  're  well  met  once  again. 
Second  Gent.  So  are  you. 

First  Gent.  You  come  to  take  your  stand  here,  and 
behold 

The  Lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation  ? 
Second  Gent.  'Tis  all  my  business.     At  our  last  en- 
counter. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 
First  Gent.  'T  is  very  true :  but  that  time  offer'd  sorrow; 
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Second  Gent.  T  is  well ;  the  citizens, 

I  am  sure,  have  shown  at  full  their  royal  minds, 
As,  let  *em  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  forward 
In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows, 
Pageants,  and  sights  of  honour. 

First  Gent.  Never  greater ; 

Nor,  I  '11  assure  you,  better  taken,  sir. 

Second  Gent.  May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that  contains, 
That  paper  in  your  hand  ? 

First  Gent.  Yes ;  't  is  the  list 

Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day 
By  custom  of  the  coronation. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high-steward  ;  next,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
He  to  be  earl  marshal.     You  may  read  the  rest. 

Second  Gent.  I  thank  you,  sir :  had  I  not  known  those 
customs, 
I  should  have  been  beholding  to  your  paper. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  what 's  become  of  Katharine, 
The  princess  dowager  ?  how  goes  her  business  ? 

First  Gent.  That  I  can  tell  you  too.     The  Archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order, 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  princess  lay ;  to  which 
She  was  often  cited  by  them,  but  appeared  not  : 
And,  to  be  short,  for  not-appearance  and 
The  king's  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorced. 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  effect : 
Since  which  she  was  removed  to  Kimbolton, 
Where  she  remains  now,  sick. 
Second  Gent.  Alas,  good  lady  ! — [Trumpets, 

The  trumpets  sound  :  stand  close,  the  queen  is  coming. 

[Hautboys. 

The  Order  of  the  Coronation. 
A  lively  flourish  of  trumpets, 

1.  Two  Judges. 

2.  Lord  Chancellor^  with  purse  and  mace  before  him, 

3.  Chorister Sy  singing.  Musicians. 

4.  Mayor  of  Ldndon^  bearing  the  mace.     Then.  Garter 
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in  his  coat  of  armSy  and  on  his  head  a  gilt  copper 
crown, 

5.  Marquess  Dorset^  bearing  a  sceptre  of  gold ;  on  his 

head  a  demi-coronal  of  gold.  With  hiniy  the  Earl 
of  Surrey^  bearing  the  rod  of  silver  with  the  dove. 
crowned  with  an  earPs  coronet.     Collars  o^SS, 

6.  Duke  of  Suffolk^  in  his  robe  of  estate^  his  coronet  on 

his  heady  bearing  a  long  white  wand,  as  high-steward. 
With  him,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^  with  the  rod  01 
marshalshipy  a  coronet  on  his  head.     Collars  of  SS, 

7.  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cinque-ports ;  under  it, 

the  Queen  in  her  robe ;  in  her  hair  richly  adorned 
with  pearly  crowned.  On  each  side  of  her ^  the  Bishopi 
of  London  and  Winchester, 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk^  in  a  coronal  of  gold, 

wrought  with  flowers,  bearing  the  Queen* s  train. 
^   Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses^  with  plain  circlets  of  gold 
without  flowers,  ' 

Second  Gent.    A  royal  train,  believe  me. — ^These  I 
know ; — 

Who  *s  that,  that  bears  the  sceptre  ? 
First  Gent.  Marquess  Dorset : 

And  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 
Second  Gent.  A  bold  brave  gentleman.    That  should  be 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
First  Gent.  'T  is  the  same  ;  high-steward. 

Second  Gent.  And  that  my  Lord  of  Norfolk  ? 
First  Gent.  Yes. 

Second  Gent.  Heaven  bless  thee: 

[^Looking  on  the  Queen. 

Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on. — 

Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel ; 

Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 

And  more,  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady : 

I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 
First  Gent.  They  that  bear 

The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 

Of  the  Cinque-ports. 
Second  Gent.  These  men  are  happy ;  and  so  are  all  are 
near  her. 

I  take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train 

Is  that  old  noble  lady,  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 
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First  Gent,  It  is  j  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 
Second  Gent,  Their  coronets  say  so.    These  are  stars 
indeed ; 
And  sometimes  falling  ones. 
First  Gent.  No  more  of  that. 

[Exit  Froassion^  and  then  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

God  save  you,  sir !     Where  have  you  been  broiling  ? 

Third  Gent.  Among  the  crowd  i'  the  abbey ;  where  a 
finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more  :  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 
Second  Gent.  You  saw  the  ceremony  ? 
Third  Gent.  That  I  did. 
First  Gent.  How  was  it  ? 
Third  Gent.  Well  worth  the  seeing. 
Second  Gent.  Good  sir,  speak  it  to  us. 

Third  Gent.  As  well  as  I  am  able.     The  rich  stream 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a  prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
A  distance  from  her ;  while  her  grace  sat  down 
To  rest  awhile,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 
BeHeve  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 
That  ever  lay  by  man  :  which  when  the  people 
Had  the  full  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest, 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes  :  hats,  cloaks, 
Doublets,  I  think,  flew  up ;  and  had  their  faces 
Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.     Such  joy 
I  never  saw  before.     Great- bellied  women, 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press, 
And  make  them  reel  before  them.     No  man  living 
Could  say,  '  This  is  my  wife,*  there ;  all  were  woven 
So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

Second  Gent.  But  what  followed  ? 

Third  Gent.  At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with  modest 
paces 
Came  to  the  altar ;  where  she  kneel'd,  and  saint-like 
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Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 
Then  rose  again,  and  bow'd  her  to  the  people  : 
When  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen ; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown, 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems 
Laid  nobly  on  her  :  which  performed,  the  choir. 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom. 
Together  sung  Te  Deum.     So  she  parted, 
And  with  the  same  full  state  pac'd  back  again 
To  York  Place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 
First  Gent.  Sir, 

You  must  no  more  call  it  York  Place,  that  is  past ; 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title 's  lost : 
T  is  now  the  king's,  and  call'd  Whitehall. 
Third  Gent.  I  know  it ; 

But 't  is  so  lately  alter'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 
Second  Gent.  What  two  reverend  bishops 

Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  queen  ? 
Third  Gent.  Stokesly  and  Gardiner;  the  one  of  Win- 
chester, 
Newly  preferred  from  the  king's  secretary ; 
The  other,  London. 
Second  Gent.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop's, 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 
Third  Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that : 

However,  yet  there 's  no  great  breach ;  when  it  comes, 
Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  shrink  from  him. 
Second  Gent.  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you  ? 
Third  Gent.  Thomas  Cromwell : 

A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and  truly 
A  worthy  friend. — The  king 
Has  made  him  master  of  the  jewel-house. 
And  one,  already,  of  the  privy-council. 
Second  Gent.  He  will  deserve  more. 
Third  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt 

Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 
Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests  : 
Something  I  can  command.     As  I  walk  thither, 
I  '11  tell  ye  more. 
Both.  You  may  command  us,  sir.     [Exeunt. 
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Scene  II. 

Kimbolton. 

Enter  Katharine^  Dowager^  sick  ;  led  between 
Griffith  and  Patience, 

Grif.  How  does  your  grace? 

Kath.  O  Griffith  !  sick  to  death  \ 

My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earth, 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden.     Reach  a  chair : — 
So, — now  methinks  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  ledd'st  me, 
That  the  great  child  of  honour.  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  dead  ? 

Grif.  Yes,  madam  ;  but  I  think  your  grace, 

Out  of  the  pain  you  suffered,  gave  no  ear  to 't. 

Kath.  Pr'ythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  died  : 
If  well,  he  stepped  before  me,  happily. 
For  my  example. 

Grif.  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam  : 

For  after  the  stout  Earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York  and  brought  him  forward, 
As  a  man  sorely  tainted,  to  his  answer. 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath.  Alas,  poor  man  ! 

Grif.  At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to  Leicester: 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbey,  where  the  reverend  abbot. 
With  all  his  covent,  honourably  received  him  : 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words, — *  O  father  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  \ 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  ! ' 
So  went  to  bed,  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursued  him  still ;  and  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  eight,  which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last,  full  of  repentance, 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows. 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Kath.  So  may  he  rest :  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him . 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him, 
And  yet  with  charity. — He  was  a  man     /Google 
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Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes ;  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom ;  simony  was  fair-play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law  :  i'  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths,  and  be  ever  double 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.     He  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Grif.  Noble  madam, 

Men^s  evil  manners  live  in  brass  ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.     May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Griffith  ; 

I  were  malicious  else. 

Grif.  This  cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fasliion'd  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer  r 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely.     Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford  !  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinish'd,  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself^ 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little  : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  GodL 

Kath.  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions^ 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me, 
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With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty, 

Now  in  his  ashes  honour.     Peace  be  with  him  1 — 

Patience,  be  near  me  still,  and  set  me  lower : 

I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee. — Good  Griffith, 

Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 

I  nam'd  my  knell,  whilst  1  sit  meditating 

On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 

[Sad  and  solemn  musk. 
Grif.  She  is  asleep.     Good  wench,  let 's  sit  down  quiet, 
For  fear  we  wake  her  : — softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  Vision,  Enter ^  solemnly  tripping  one  after  another, 
six  Personages,  clad  in  white  robes,  wearing  on  their 
heads  garlands  of  bays,  and  golden  visards  on  their 
faces ;  branches  of  bays  or  palm  in  their  hands. 
They  first  congee  unto  her,  th£n  dance ;  and,  at  certain 
changes,  the  first  two  hold  a  spare  garland  over  her 
head ;  at  which  the  other  four  make  referent  curtsies  : 
then  the  two  that  held  the  garland  deliver  the  same  to 
the  other  next  two,  who  observe  the  same  order  in  their 
changes,  and  holding  the  garland  over  her  head. 
Which  done,  they  deliver  the  same  garland  to  the  last 
two,  who  likewise  observe  the  same  order :  at  which, 
(as  it  were  by  inspiration,)  she  makes  in  her  sleep 
signs  of  rejoicing,  and  holdeth  up  her  hands  to  heaven. 
And  so  in  their  dancing  they  vanish,  carrying  the 
garland  with  them.     The  music  continues, 

iCATH.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye  ?  are  ye  all  gone. 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye  ? 

jRiF.  Madam,  we  are  here. 

<[ath.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for. 

Saw  ye  none  enter  since  I  slept  ? 

jRiF.  None,  madam. 

Cath.  No  ?     Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me  like  the  sun  ? 
They  promised  me  eternal  happiness. 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  wh  ch  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  shall,  assuredly. 

aRiF.  I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good  dreams 
Possess  your  fancy. 

Cath.  Bid  the  music  leave, 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me.  \Music  ceases. 
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Pat.  Do  you  note 

How  much  lier  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sudden  ? 
How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  how  pale  she  looks, 
And  of  an  earthy  cold  ?     Mark  her  eyes ! 

Grif.  She  is  going,  wench.     Pray,  pray. 

Pat.  Heaven  comfort  her 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  An 't  like  your  grace, — 

Kath.  You  are  a  saucy  fellow: 

Deserve  we  no  more  reverence  ? 
Grif.  You  are  to  blame. 

Knowing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness, 
■  To  use  so  rude  behaviour :  go  to  ;  kneel. 
Mess.  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  highness'  pardon ; 

My  haste  made  me  unmannerly.     There  is  staying 

A  gentleman  sent  from  the  king  to  see  you. 
Kath.  Admit  him  entrance,  Griffith  ;  but  this  fellow 

Let  me  ne'er  see  again. 

\Exeunt  Griffith  and  Messenger, 

Re-enter  Griffith  with  Capudus, 

If  my  sight  fail  not, 
You  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  emperor, 
My  royal  nephew,  and  your  name  Capucius. 

Cap.  Madam,  the  same,  your  servant. 

Kath.  O  my  lord  1 

The  times  and  titles  now  are  alter'd  strangely 
With  me  since  first  you  knew  me.     But,  I  pray  you. 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Cap.  Noble  lady. 

First  mine  own  service  to  your  grace ;  the  next, 
The  king's  request  that  I  would  visit  you ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by  me 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations, 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 

Kath.  O  !  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes  too  late ; 
'T  is  like  a  pardon  after  execution. 
That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me ; 
But  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  highness  ? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 
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ICath.   So  may  he  ever  do ;  and  ever  flourish, 
When  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  niy  poor  name 
Banish'd  the  kingdom.^— Patience,  is  that  letter 
I  caused  you  write  yet  sent  away  ? 

Pat.  No,  madam. 

[Giving  it  to  Katharine. 

Kath.  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  king. 

Cap.  Most  willing,  madam. 

Kath.  In  which  I  have  commended  to  his  goodness 
The  model  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daughter  :— 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her ! 
Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding, — 
She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature ; 
I  hope  she  will  deserve  well, — and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov*d  him, 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.     My  next  poor  petition 
Is  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long 
Have  followed  both  my  fortunes  faithfully ; 
Of  which  there  is  not  one  I  dare  avow 
(And  now  I  should  not  lie)  but  will  deserve, 
For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul, 
For  honesty  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  husband,  let  him  be  a  noble ; 
And,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  shall  have  them. 
The  last  is,  for  my  men  : — they  are  the  poorest, 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me ; — 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them, 
And  something  over  to  remember  me  by : 
If  Heaven  had  pleased  to  have  given  me  longer  life 
And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 
These  are  the  whole  contents : — and,  good  my  lord, 
By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world. 
As  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  departed. 
Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  king 
To  do  me  this  last  right. 
Cap.  By  Heaven,  I  will,   • 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man ! 
Kath.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.     Remember  me 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness ; 
Say  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world  j  tell  him,  in  death  I  bles3*d  him, 
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For  so  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewell, 

My  lord. — Griffith,  farewell. — Nay,  Patience, 

You  must  not  leave  me  yet :  I  must  to  bed ; 

Call  in  more  women. — When  I  am  dead,  good  wench, 

Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour ;  strew  me  o'er 

With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 

I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave.     Embalm  me, 

Then  lay  me  forth  :  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 

A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

I  can  no  more. —  [Exeunty  leading  Katharint 


ACT  FIFTH, 

Scene  I. 

A  Gallery  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gardiner^  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Page^  with 
a  torch  before  him^  met  by  Sir  Thomas  LovelL 

Gar.  It 's  one  o'clock,  boy,  is 't  not  ? 

Boy.  It  hath  struck. 

Gar.  These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights ;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times. — Good  hour  of  night.  Sir  Thomas: 
Whither  so  late  ? 

Lev.  Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord  ? 

Gar.  I  did,  Sir  Thomas ;  and  left  him  at  primero 
With  the  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Lev.  I  must  to  him  too 

Before  he  go  to  bed.     I  '11  take  my  leave. 

Gar.  Not  yet.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell.     What's  the  matter? 
It  seems  you  are  in  haste ;  an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to 't,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business.     Affairs  that  walk 
(As,  they  say,  spirits  do)  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  despatch  by  day. 

Lov.  My  lord,  I  love  you. 

And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work    The  queen 's  in  labour, 
They  say  in  great  extremity ;  and  fear'd 
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She  11  with  the  labour  end. 

Gar.  The  fruit  she  goes  with 

I  pray  for  heartily,  that  it  may  find 
Good  time  and  live  :  but  foi  the  stock,  Sir  Thomas, 
I  wish  it  grubb'd  up  now. 

Lov.  Methinks  I  could 

Cry  the  Amen ;  and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She  *s  a  good  creature^  and,  sweet  lady,  does 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gar.  But,  sir,  sir, — 

Hear  me,. Sir  Thomas,  you  are  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way ;  I  know  you  wise,  religious ; 
And  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  ne'er  be  well, 
'T  will  not.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take 't  of  me, 
Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  she. 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lov.  Now,  sir,  you  speak  of  two 

The  most  remarked  i'  the  kingdom.    As  for  Crc«aawell, — 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  is  made  master 
O'  the  rolls  and  the  king's  secretary  ;  further,  sir. 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments, 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him.     The  archbishop 
Is  the  king's  hand  and  tongue ;  and  who  dare  speak 
One  syllable  against  him  ? 

Gar.  Yes,  yes.  Sir  Thomas, 

There  are  that  dare,  and  I  myself  have  ventured 
To  speak  my  mind  of  him  :  and  indeed  this  day, 
Sir,  (I  may  tell  it  you,)  I  think  I  have 
Incens'd  the  lords  o'  the  council  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  knov/  he  is,) 
A  most  arch  heretic,  a  pestilence 
That  does  infect  the  land  :  with  which  they  moved. 
Have  broken  with  the  king ;  who  hath  so  far 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint,  (of  his  great  grace 
And  princely  care  foreseeing  those  fell  mischiefs 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him,)  hath  commanded 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.     He 's  a  rank  weed.  Sir  Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.     From  your  affairs 
I  hinder  you  too  long :  good  night,  Sir  Thomas. 

Lov.  Many  good  nights,  my  lord.     I  rest  your  servant. 

[£xeun^  Gardiner  and  Pa^t 
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As  Lovell  is  going  out^  enter  the  King  and  t?u 
Duke  of  Suffolk, 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night ; 

My  mind 's  not  on 't :  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 
SuF.  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 
K.  Hen.  But  little,  Charles ; 

Nor  shall  not  when  my  fancy  *s  on  my  play. 

Now,  Lovell,  from  the  queen  what  is  the  news  ? 
Lev.  I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 

What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 

I  sent  your  message ;  who  returned  her  thanks 

In  the  greatest  humbleness,  and  desired  your  highness 

Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 
K.  Hen.  What  say'st  thou  ?  ha ! 

To  pray  for  her  ?  what !  is  she  crying  out  ? 
Lov.  So  said  her  woman  ;  and  that  her  sufferance  made 

Almost  each  pang  a  death. 
K.  Hen.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

SuF.  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 

With  gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 

Your  highness  with  an  heir ! 
K.  Hen.  'Tis  midnight,  Charles: 

Pr'ythee,  to  bed ;  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 

The  estate  of  my  poor  queen.     Lea.ve  me  alone  ; 

For  I  must  think  of  that  which  company 

Would  not  be  friendly  to. 
SuF.  I  wish  your  highness 

A  quiet  night,  and  my  good  mistress  will 

Remember  in  my  prayers. 
K.  Hen.  Charles,  good  night. — 

\Exit  Suffolk, 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny. 

Well,  sir,  what  follows  ? 
Den.  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  archbishop 

As  you  commanded  me. 
K.  Hen.  Ha  !  Canterbury  ? 

Den.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Hen.  'T  is  true  :  where  is  he,  Denny  ? 

Den.  He  attends  your  highness'  pleasure. 
K.  HfiN.  Bring  him  to  us 

Cc^^xit  Denny. 
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Lov.  [AstVe,] !  This  is  about  that  which  the  trishop,«pafce : 
I  am  happily  come  hither* 

Re-enter  Denny^  with  Cranmer, 

K.  Hen.  Avoid  the  gallery* 

[Lovell  seems  to  stay^ 
Ha  !— I  have  said. — Be  gone. 
What ! —  \^Ex^nt  Lovell  and  Denny, 

Cran.  [Aside,']  I  am  fearful. — ^Wherefore  frowns  he  thos  ? 
'T  is  his  aspect  of  terror  :  all  *s  not  well. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord  ?    You  do  desire  to  know 
Wherefore  I  sent  for  you.  ^ 

Cran*  {KneelingJ\  .  It  is  my  duty 

To  attend  your  highness'  pleasure.  ;    ..     / 

K.  Hen.  Pray  you^  aris^ 

My  good  and  gracious  Lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together ; 
I  have  news  to.  tell  you.     Come,  come,  igive  .me  your 

hand. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  speak,  -     .     i 
And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what,  follows.      • 
I  have,  and  roost  unwillingly,  of  late  ;    , 
Heard  many; grievous,  I  do. say,  my  l(^d, 
Grievous  complaints  of  you;  which,  being  corisidei'd, 
Have  mov*d  us  and  our  council  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before. us  :  where^  I  know,. 
You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself,  ■  \ 

But  that,  till  further  trial;  in  those  charges  ; 

Which  will  require  your  answer,  you  rfiust  take  . 
Your  patience  to  you  and  be  well  contented    .    : .  -    ;t 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower  :  you  a  brother  of  us, 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  else  rio  witness         :         i 
Woijild  come  .against  you. 

Cran.  [Kneeiingi]  I  humbly  thank  your  highneps, 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  tbig  good  ocoasion  ;  , 
Most  throughly  to  be  winnow'd,  where  rx\y  chaff  , . ,  . 
And  com  shall  fly  asunder  ;  for,.  I  know,  ' 

There 's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongiue? 
Than  I  myself,  poor  man. 

K»  Hbn.;  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury 

Thy  truth)  and  thy  integrity  is  rooted  n  /  : 

In  us,  thy  friend.  Give- me  thy  hand,  stand  up  :  •:  t 
Prithee,  let's  wiialk;  .  NoW|  by.my  hpliidaw^j    i     •.  A 

III.  2  c 
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What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?'  '■  My  lord,  I  looked 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  ^some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ;  and  to  have  heard  you 
Without  indurance  farther. 

Cran;  Most  dread  liege, 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty  : 
If  they  shall  fait,  I,  with  mine  enemies, 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person,  which  I  weigh  not, 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.     I  fear  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  me. 

K.  HfeN.  Know  you  not 

How  your  state  stands  i*  the  world  with  the  whole  world? 
Your  enemies  are  many  and  not  small ;  their  pn-actices 
M«st  bear  the  same  proportion  :  and  not  ever 
The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries 
The  due  o'  the  verdict  with  it.  '■  At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you  ?  such  things  have  been  done. 
You  are  potently  oppos'd,  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.     Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean  in  perjur'd  witness,  than  your  master, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?    Go  to,  go  to  : 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

Cran.  God  and  your  majesty 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me  ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

They  shall  rlo  morie  prevail  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you ;  and  this  morning  see 
You  do  appear  before  them.     If  they  shall  chance, 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you, 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehem^icy 
The  occasion  shall  instruct  you  :  if  entreaties 
Will  fender  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them. — Look,  the  good  man  weeps : 
He 's  honest,  on  mine  honour.     God's  blest  mother  ! 
I  swear  he  is  true-hearted  ;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone, 
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And  do  as  I  have  bid  you.  [Exi^  Cranmer,\ — He  has 

strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  an  Old  Lady, 

jENT.  [  Within,']  Come  back  :  what  mean  you  ? 

3ld  L.  I '11. not  come  back;  the  tidings  that  I  bring 

Will  make  my  boldness  manners. — Now,  good  angels 

Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 

Under  their  blessed  wings  ! 
fC.  Hen.  Now  by  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message.     Is  the  queen  delivered  ? 

Say  ay ;  and  of  a  boy. 
3ld  L.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege  ; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy  :  the  God  of  heaven 

Both  now  and  ever  bless  her  ] — 't  is  a  girl, 

Promises  boys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  queen 

Desires  your  visitation  and  to  be 

Acquainted  with  this  stranger  :  't  is  as  like  you 

As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 
S:.  Hen.  Lovell ! 

Re-enter  LovelL 

\,ov.  Sir. 

iC.  Hen.  Give  her  art  hundred  marks.     I  '11  to  the  queen* 

{Exit, 
Dld  L.  An  hundred  marks  !    By  this  light,  I  '11  ha'  more. 

An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment : 

I  will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 

Said  I  for  this  the  girl  was  like  to  him  ? 

I  will  have  more,  or  else  unsay 't ;  and  now 

While  it  is  hot,  I  '11  put  it  to  the  issue.  [Exeunt, 

Scene  II. 

TAe  Lobby  before  the  Council-chamber, 

Enter  Cranmer ;  Servants y  Door-keeper,  drc^  attending. 

;;;ran.  I  hope  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the  gentleman 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council  pray'd  me 
To  make  great  haste.     All  fast?  what  means  this  ?  Hot 
Who  waits  there  ?-Sure  you  know  me  j>^^  ^Google 
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D.  Keep.  Yes,  my  lord ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you. 
Cran.  Why? 

D.  Keep.  Your  grace  must  wait  till  you  be  calFd  for. 
Cran.  So 

Enter  Doctor  Butts. 

Butts.  [Aside.]  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.     I  am  glad 
I  came  this  way  so  happily :  the  king 
Shall  understand  it  presently.  [Exit. 

Cran.  [Aside.]  T  is  Butts, 

The  kmg's  pnysician.     As  he  passed  along, 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me ! 
Pray  Heaven  he  sound  not  my  disgrace  1    For  certain, 
This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me 
(God  turn  their  hearts  !  I  never  sought  their  malice) 
To  quench  mine  honour :  they  would  shame  to  make  me 
Wait  else  at  door,  a  fellow-counsellor, 
'Mong  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys.     But  their  pleasures 
Must  be  fulfiU'd,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 

Enter  the  King  and  Butts^  at  a  window  above. 

Butts.  I  '11  show  your  grace  the  strangest  sight, — 

K.  Hen.  What's  that,  Butts? 

Butts.  I  think  your  highness  saw  this  many  a  day. 

K.  Hen.  Body  o'  me,  where  is  it  ? 

Butts.  Thore,  my  lord : 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury ; 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door  'mongst  pursuivants. 
Pages,  and  footboys. 

K.  Hen.  Ha !     'Tis  he  indeed. 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 
'T  is  well  there 's  one  above  them  yet.     I  had  thought 
They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  them 
(At  least  good  manners)  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour, 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures. 
And  at  the  door  too,  like  a  post  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there 's  knavery  : 
Let  'em  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 
We  shall  hear  more  anon.  [Exeunt. 
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Scene  III. 
TAe  Council-chamber, 

^nier  the  Lord  Chancellory  the  Duke^  of  Suffolk^  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk^  Earl  of  Surrey^  Lord  Chamberlain^ 
Gardiner^  and  Cromwell,  The  Chancellor  places 
himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tatle  on  the  left 
hand;  a  seat  being  left  void  above  him,  as  far  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  rest  seat  themselves 
in  order  on  each  side,  Cromwell  at  the  lower  end, 
as  Secretary y  a  keeper  at  the  door. 
Chan.  Speak  to  the  business,  master  secretary : 

Why  are  We  met  in  council  ? 
Crom.  Please  your  honours, 

The  chief  cause  concerns  his  grace  of  Canterbury. 
Gar.  Has'  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ? 
Crom.  Yes. 

Nor.  Who  >«^its  there  ? 

D.  Keep.  Without,  my  noble  lords  ? 
Gar.  Yes. 

D.  Keep^  My  lord  archbishop ; 

And  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasures. 
Chan.  Let  him  come  in. 
D.  Keep.  Your  grace  may  enter  now. 

\Cranmer  approaches  the  Council-table. 
Chan.  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I  am  very  sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty :  but  we  all  are  men, 
In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable 
Of  our  flesh ;  few  are  angels  :  out  of  which  frailty 
And  want  of  wisdom  you,  that  best  should  teach  us^ 
Have  misdemean'd  yourself,  and  not  a  little, 
Towahi  the  king  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching  and  your  chaplains, 
(For  so  we  are  informed,)  with  new  opinions. 
Divers  and  dangerous ;  which  are  heresies. 
And,  not  reformed,  may  prove  pernicious. 
Gar.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too, 
My  noble  lords ;  for  those  that  tame  wild  horses 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  them  gentle, 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur  them 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.     If  we  suffer,  ^       I 
Out  of  our  easiness  and  childish  pity       /Google 
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To  one  man's  honour,  this  contagious  sickness, 

Farewell  all  physic  :  and  what  follows  then  ? 

Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 

Of  the  whole  state  :  as,  of  late  days,  our  neighbours, 

The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witness. 

Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran.  My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the  progress 
Both  of  my  life  and  office  I  have  laboured. 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority 
Might  go  one  way,  and  safely,  and  the  end 
Was  ever  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  lords) 
A  man  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against. 
Both  in  his  private  conscience  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  a  public  peace  than  I  do. 
Pray  Heaven  the  king  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  less  allegiance  in  it !     Men  that  make 
Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment 
Dare  bite  the  best.     I  do  beseech  your  lordships. 
That  in  this  case  of  justice  my  accusers. 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  face. 
And  freely  urge  against  me. 

SuF.  Nay,  my  lord. 

That  cannot  be  ;  you  are  a  counsellor, 
And  by  that  virtue  no  man  dare  accuse  you. 

Gar.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of  more  moment, 
We  will  be  short  with  you.    'T  is  his  highness*  pleasure. 
And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of.  you, 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again, 
You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly. 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cran.  Ah !  my  good  Lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank  you  : 
You  are  always  my  good  friend :  if  your  will  pass, 
I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror. 
You  are  so  merciful.     I  see  your  end : 
T  is  my  undoing.     Love  and  meekness,  lord. 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition ; 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  a^n. 
Cast  none  away.     That  I  shall  clear  myself, 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt  as  you  do  conscience 
In  doing  daily  wrongs,     I  could  say  roorei^le 
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But  r«veretoce  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest. 
Gar.   My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  sectary ; 
That 's  the  plain  truth  :  your  painted  gloss  discovers 
To  men  th^t  understand  you,  words  and  weakness* 
Crom.  My  Lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  little, 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp  :  men  so  noble. 
However  fia-ulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  h^ve  been :  *t  is  a  cruelty 
To  load  a  foiling  man. 
Gar.  Good  master  secretary, 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy  :  you  may,  worst 
Of  all  this  table,  say  so. 
Crom.  Why,  my  lord  ? 

Gar.  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer  i 

Of  this  new  sect?  ye  are  not  sound, 
Crom.  Not  sound? 

Gar.  Not  sound,  I  say. 
Crom.  Would  you  were  half  so  honest.; 

Men's  praycsrs  then  would  seek  you,  not  their  fe^rs. 
Gar.  I  shall  remember  this  bold  language. 
Crom.  Do. 

Remember  your  bold  life  too. 
Chan.  This  is  too  much  ; 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 
Gar.  '  I  have  done.  ' 

Crom.  And  I. 

Chan.  Then  thus  for  you,  my  lord :— it  stands  agreed 
I  take  it,  by  ail  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner, 
There  to  remain  till  the  king's  further  pleasure 
Be  known  unto  us.     Are  you  all  agreed,  lords  ? 
All.  We  are. 
Cran.  .   Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy 

But  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords  ? 
Gar.  What  other 

Would  you  expect?    You  are  strangely  troublesome. 
Let  some  o*  the  guard  be  ready  there. 

Enter  Guard. 

Cranw                                                       For  me?  i 

Must  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither  ?  I 

Gar.                                                Receive  him,  ! 

And  see  him  safe  i'  the  Tower.                  n       \  '            i 
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Cran.  Stay,  good  my  lords ; 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  say. — Look  there,  my  lords  : 

By  virtue  of  that  ring  I  take  my  cause 

Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 

To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master. 
Cham.  This  is  the  king's  ring. 
SuR.  *T  is  no  counterfeit. 

SuF.  T  is  the  right  ring,  by  Heaven  !     I  told  ye  all, 

When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a-rolling 

'T  would  fall  upon  ourselves. 
Nor.  Do  you  think,  my  lords, 

The  king  will  suffer  but  the-  little  finger 

Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd  ? 
Cham.  *T  i*  now  too  certain  : 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him  ? 

Would  I  were  fairly  out  on 't ! 
Crom.  My  mind  gave  me. 

In  seeking  tales  and  informations 

Against  this  man,  whose  honesty  the  devil 

And  his  disciples  only  envy  at. 

Ye  blew  the  fire  that  bums  ye.     Now  have  at  ye  I 

Enter  the  King^  frowning  on  them  ;  he  takes  his  seat. 

Gar.  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we  boimd  to  Heaven 
In  daily  thanks  that  gave  us  such  a  prince ; 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious  : 
One  that  in  all  obedience  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour ;  and  to  strengthen 
That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect 
His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender* 

K.  Hen.  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commendations, 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  but  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  fkttery  now,  and  in  my  presence 
They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences. 
To  me  you  cannot  reach.     You  play  the  spaniel. 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me  ; 
But  whatsoe'er  thou  tak'st  me  for,  I  'm  sure 
Thou  hast  a  cruel  nature  and  a  bloody. — 
[To  Cranmer.]  Good  man,  sit  down.     Now  let  me  see 

the  proudest 
He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee : 
By  all  that 's  holy,  he  had  better  starve 
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r     Than  but  once  think  this  place  becomes  thee  xvoU    ' 
:  SuR.  May  it  please  your  grace, —  » 

K.  Hen.  No^lsir,  it  does  not  please  me. 

I  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding 
And  wisdom  of  my  council ;  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man, 
This  good  man  (few  of  you  deserve  that  titled 
This  honest  xnan,  wait  like  a  lousy  footbgy 
At  chambeiHcioor  ?  and  one  as  great. as  you  are? 
Why,  what. a  shame  was  this  !     Did  my  commission 
Bid  jQ  so  faaf. forget  yourselves?    I  gave  ye 
Power  as  he  was  a  counsellor  to  try  him. 
Not  as  a  groom.     There 's  some  of  ye  I  see, 
More  out  of  malice  thah  integrity. 
Would  try  him  to  the  xitmost,  had  ye  mean ; 
Which  ,ye  shall  never  have  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Thus  far, 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace      . 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.     What  was  ^purpos'd 
Concerning  his  imprisonment  was  rather  .   .  • 

(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  for  his  trial 
And  feir  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice, 
I  *ta  sure,  in  me. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him  :  . 

Take. him  and  use  him  well ;  he/s  worthy  of  it, 
I  will  say  thus  much  for  him  :  if  a  prince 
May  be  beholding  to  a  subject,  I 
Anji,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  roe  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him  : 
Be  friends,  for  shame,  my  lords ! — MyLordof  Ganterbiary, 
I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me ; 
That  is,'  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptism,    . 
You  must  be  godfather  and  answer  for  her, 

Cran.  The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may  glory 
In  such  an  honour  :  how  may  I  deserve  it. 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to:  you  ? 
K.  Hen.    Come,  come,   my  lord,   you'd  spare  your 

spoons.     You  shall  have  two  noble  partners  with  you ; 

the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  X^y  Marquess  Dor^ejl; : 

will  these. please  you ?  ,  i.     J 

Once  more,  ray  Lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge. you    ■ 
Embrace  and  love  this  man.  ,  = : 

Gar.  With  a  true  heart      ; 
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And  brother-love  I  do  it. 
Cran.  And  let  Heaven 

Witness  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 
K.  Hen.  Good  man !  those  joyful  tears  show  thy  true  heart. 

The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 

Of  thee,  which  says  thus,  *  Do  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 

A  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever.' — 

Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away ;  I  lor^ 

To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian. 

As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain ; 

So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain.       [JExeunt 

Scene  IV. 

The  Palace  Yard, 

Noise  and  tumult  within.     Enter  Porter  and  his  Man. 

Port.  You'll  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals.  Do 
you  take  the  court  for  Paris-garden  ?  ye  rude  slaves,  leave 
your  gaping. 
[  Within,]  Good  master  porter,  I  belong  to  the  larder. 
Port.  Belong  to  the  gallows  and  be  hanged,  you 
rogue  1 — Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in  ? — Fetch  me  a  dozen 
crab-tree  staves,  and  strong  ones  :  these  are  but  switches 
to  them. — I'll  scratch  your  heads:  you  must  be  seeing 
christenings?  Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here,  you 
rude  rascals  ? 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient :  't  is  as  much  impossible. 
Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannons. 
To  scatter  them  as  't  is  to  make  them  sleep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  will  never  be. 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's  as  stir  them. 
Port.  How  got  they  in,  and  be  hang'd  ? 
Man.  Alas,  I  know  not :  how  gets'  the  tide  in  ? 
As  much  as  one  sound  cudgel  of  four  foot 
(You  see  the  pcJor  remainder)  could  distribute, 
I  made  no  spare,  sir. 
Port.  You  did  nothing,  sir. 

Man.  I  am  not  Samson,  nor  Sir  Guy,  nor  Colbrand, 
To  mow  them  down  before  me  ;  but  if  I  spared  any 
That  had  a  head  to'  hit,  either  young  or  old, 
He  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold^maker, 
^^t  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  chine  again ;     , 
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And  that  I  would  not  for  a  cow,  God  save  her. 
£  WiMn.]  Do  you  hear,  master  porter  ? 
Port.  I  shall  be  with  you  presently,  good  master  puppy. 
— Keep  the  door  close,  sirrah. 
Man.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
Port.  What  should  you  do  but  knock  'em  down  by  the 
dozens?     Is  this  Moorfields  to  muster  in?  or  have  we 
some  strange  Indian  with  the  great  tool  come  to  court, 
the  women  so  besiege  us  ?    Bless  me,  what  a  fry  of  forni- 
cation is  at  door !    On  my  Christian  conscience,  this  one 
christening  will  beget  a  thousand :  here  will  be  father, 
godfather,  and  all  together. 

Man.  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir.     There  is  a 
fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  should  be  a  brazier  by 
tiis  face,  for,  o'  my  conscience,  twenty  of  the  dog-days 
now  reign  in 's  nose :  all  that  stand  about  him  are  under 
the  line,  they  need  no  other  penance.    That  fire-drake  did 
I  hit  three  times  on  the  head,  and  three  times  was  his 
nose   discharged   against  me :   he   stands  there   like  a 
mortar-piece  to  blow  us.    There  was  a  haberdasher's  wife 
of  small  wit  near  him,  that  railed  upon  me  till  her  pinked 
porringer  fell  off  her  head,  for  kindling  such  a  combus- 
tion in  the  state.     I  miss'd  the  meteor  once  and  hit  that 
woman,  who  cried  out :  Clubs !  when  I  might  see  from 
far  some  forty  truncheoners  draw  to  her  succour,  which 
were  the  hope  o'  the  Strand,  where  she  was  quartered. 
They  fell  on;  I  made  good  my  place;  at  length  they 
came  to  the  broomstaff  to  me  :  I  defied  'em  still ;  when 
suddenly  a  file  of  boys  behind  'em,  loose  shot,  delivered 
such  a  shower  of  pebbles,  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine 
honour  in  and  let  'em  win  the  work.     The  devil  was 
amongst  'em  I  think,  surely. 

Port.  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  play- 
house and  fight  for  bitten  apples ;  that  no  audience  but 
the  Tribulation  of  Tower  Hill,  or  the  Limbs  of  Lime- 
house,  their  dear  brothers,  are  able  to  endure.  1  have 
some  of  'em  in  Limbo  Patrum^  and  there  they  are  like 
to  dance  these  three  days,  besides  the  running  banquet 
of  two  beadles  that  is  to  come. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Cham.  Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  are  here ! 
They  grow  still  too,  from  all  parts  they  are-coming, 
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As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here  1     Where  are  these  porters, 
These  lazy  knaves  ? — Ye  have  made ia  fine  hand,  fellows: 
There  is  a  trim  rabble  let  in.     Are  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o'  the  suburbs  ?     We.  shall  have 
Great  store  of  room  no  doubt  left  for  the  ladies 
When  they  pass  back  from  th«  christening. 

Port.  An 't  please  your  honour, 

We  are  but  men ;  and  what  so  many  may  do^ 
Not  being  torn  a-pieces>  we  have  done : 
An  army  cannot  rule  'em. 

Cham.  As  I  live, 

If  the  king  blames  me  for 't,  I  '11  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly ;  and  on  your  heads 

.  Clap  round  fines  for  neglect.     You  are  lazy  knaves ; 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bombards  when 
Ye  should  do  service.     Hark  1  the  trumpets  sound ; 
They  're  come  already  from  the  christening. 
Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  find  a  way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly,  or  I  '11  find 
A  Marshalsea  shall  hold  yeS  play  these  two  months. 

Port.  Make  way  there  for  the  priixcess. 

Man.  You  great  fellow, 

Stand  close  up  or  I  '11  make  your  head  ache. 

Port.  You  i'  the  camlet,  get  up  o'  the  rail ; 
I  '11  pick  you  o'er  the  pales  else.  [^xcunl 

Scene  V. 

T^  Palace. 

Enter  Trumpets y  sounding ;  ^then  two  Aldermen^  Lord 
Mayor,  Garter^  Cramner,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  his 
marshals  staff,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  two  Noblemen  bear- 
ing great  standing-howls  for  the  christening  gifts  ;  then 
four  Noblemen  bearing  a  canopy,  under  which  the 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  godmother,  bearing  the  child 
richly  habited  in  a  mantle,  <5^c.  Train  borne  by  a 
Lady :  then  follows  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset,  tht 
other  godmother^  and  Ladies,  The  troop  pass  once 
about  the  stage,  and  Garter  speaks, 

Gart.  Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness  send 
prosperous  life,  long,  and,  ever  happy,  to  .the  high  and 
mighty  princess  of  England,  EUzab^j^^^gi^ 
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Flourish,     Enter  King  and  Train. 

Cran.  \Kni^ing?\  And  to  your  royal  grace  and  the  good 
queen, 
My  noble  partners  and  myself  thus  pray : 
All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  most  gracious  lady, 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy, 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye ! 
K.  Hen.  Thank  you,  good  lord  archbishop ; 

What  is  her  name  ? 
Cran.  Elizabeth. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  lord. — 

\The  King  kisses  the  Child, 
With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing :  God  protect  thee ! 
Into  whose  hand  I  give  thy  life. 
Cran.  .  Amen. 

K.  Hen.  My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too  prodigal. 
I  thank  ye  hdartily  :  so  shall  this  lady 
When  she  has  so  much  English. 
Cran.  Let  me  speak,  sir, 

For  Heaven  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they  '11  find  them  truth- 
This  royal  infant,^ — ^Heaven  still  move  about  her! — 
Though  in' her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.     She  shall  be 
(But  few:  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed  :  Saba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be  :  all  princely  graces, 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is. 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her :  truth  shall  nurse  her ; 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her : 
She  shall  be  loVd  and  fear'd  :  her  own  shall  bless  her ; 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corri, 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow  :  good  grows  with  her. 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  pieace  to  all  his  neighbours. 
God  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honq^le 
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And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood. 
Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her :  but  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself: 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one 
(When  Heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  dark- 
ness) 
Who  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  wais, 
And  so  stand  fix'd.     Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror, 
That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant. 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him  : 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations :  he  shall  flourish. 
And  like  a  mountain  cedar  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him.     Our  children's  children 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  Heaven. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  speakest  wonders. 

Cran.  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  princess ;  many  days  shall  see  her, 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
Would  I  had  known  no  more  I  but  she  must  die- 
She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her— yet  a  virgin  ; 
A  most  unspotted  Kly  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her. 

K.  Hen.  O  lord  archbishop  ! 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man :  never  before 
This  happy  child  did  I  get  anything.  -^ 

This  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleas'd  me, 
That  when  I  am  in  heaven  I  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  does,  and  praise  my  Maker. — 
I  thank  ye  all. — To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor, 
And  your  good  brethren,  I  am  much  beholding : 
I  have  receiv-d  much  honour  by  your  presence, 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful.^ — Lead  the  way,  lords : 
Ye  must  all  see  the  queen,  and  she  must  thank  ye  ; 
She  will  be  sick  else.     This  day  no  man  think 
'Has  business  at  his  house,  for  all  shall  stay  ; 
This  litde  one  shall  make  it  holiday.  [Exeunt 
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EPILOGUE. 

'T  is  ten  to  one  this  play  can  never  please 
All  that  are  here.     Some  come  to  take  their  ease, 
And  sleep  an  act  or  two ;  but  those,  we  fear, 
We  have  frighted  with  ojur. trumpets;  sp,  Jtis  clear 
They  '11  ^ay  \  is  naught :  others,  to  hear  the  city 
Abused  extremely,  and  to  cry, — *  That 's  witty  ! ' 
Which  we  have  not  done  neither :  that,  I  fear. 
All  the  expected  good  we  're  like  to  hear 
For  this  play,  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women; 
For  such  a  one  we  showed  them.     If  they  smile 
And  say  't  will  do,  I  know  witiiin  a  while 
All  the  best  men  are  ours ;  for  't  is  ill  hap 
If  they  hold,  when  their  ladies  bid  than  clap. 
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Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-colour'd  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  mom, 
Rose-cheek'd  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase ; 
Hunting  he  lov'd,  but  love  he  laughed  to  scorn ; 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him. 
And  like  a  bold-fac'd  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

*  Thrice  fairer  than  myself,'  thus  she  began, 

*  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare, 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 

Nature,  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

*  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed, 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey-secrets  shalt  thou  know : 

Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses  ; 
And  being  set,  I  '11  smother  thee  with  kisses : 

*  And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety, 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty. 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety ; 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty : 

A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short, 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport.' 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm. 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood, 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm, 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good : 
Being  so  enrag'd,  desire  doth  lend  her  force 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his^horse. 
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Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein,  '    • 

Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy, 

Who  bhish'd  and  pouted  in- a  dull  disdain, 

With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy ; 

She  red  and  hot  as  coals  of  glowing  fire, 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fastens ;  (O,  how  quick  is  love !)    • 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  b^ns  to  prove : 

Backward  she  push'd  him,  as  she  would  be  thirust, 
And  governed  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along  as  he  was  down,  •    . 

Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  theix  hips : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown, 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips ; 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  broken, 
*  If  thou  wilt  chidej  tjiy  lips  shall  never  opdn.'' 

He  bums  with  bashful  shame ;  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks ; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs,  and  golden  hairs, 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks  : 

He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  miss ; 

What  follows  more  she  murders  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast, 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone^ 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuff  d  or  prey  be  gone ; 

Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  chin, 
And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin. 

Forc'd  to  content,  but  never  to  obey, 
Panting  he-  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face ; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam  as  on  a  prey, 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace  ; 
Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers. 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling  shower? 
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Look,  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net. 

So  fasten'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies ; 

Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him  ftet, 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes  : 
Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats^ 

For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ; 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lours  and  frets, 

'Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy-pale ; 

Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being  whitse, 
Her  best  is  bettered  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love  ; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears, 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove, 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears, 

Which  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet; 

And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt. 

Upcm  this  promise  did. he  raise  his  (thin, 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peeing  through  a  wave, 
Who,  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in : 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave ; 
But  wihen  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay> 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 
More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  turn. 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  burn : 

*  Oh,  pity,'  'gan  she  cry,  *  flint-hearted  boy ! 

'T  is  but  a  kiss  I  beg ;  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

*I  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful,  god  of  war, 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow, 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes  in  every  jar ; 
.  Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave, 
Aikd  begg'd  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shah  have. 
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'  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  battered  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  hath  leam'd  to  sport  and  dance, 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile  and  jest ; 
Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red, 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

'  Thus  he  that  overrul'd,  I  oversway'd, 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain  : 
Strong-temper'd  steel  his  stranger  strength  obey'd, 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 

O  !  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 
For  mastering,  her  that  foird  the  god  of  fight 

*  Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine, 
Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red, — 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine. 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  up  thy  head : 

Look  in  mine  eyeballs,  there  thy  beauty  lies : 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

'  Art  thou  ashamed  to  kiss  ?  then  wink  again, 
And  I  will  wink ;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night ; 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain , 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight  : 
These  blue-vein'd  violets,  whereon  we  lean. 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 

*  The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe,  yet  may'st  thou  well  be  tasted. 
Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip  ; 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted  : 

Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gather'd  in  their  prime 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

*  Were  I  hard  favoured,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
Ill-nurtur'd,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
Overworn,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 

Then  might'st  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for 

thee ; 
But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  ahhor  pe  ?    t  . 
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*  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow ; 

Mine  eyes  are  grey,  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning ; 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow. 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump  ;  my  marrow  burning ; 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

*  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or  like  a  fairy  trip  upon  the  green. 

Or  like  a  nymph,  with  lorig  dishevell'd  hair, 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen  : 
Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire. 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 

*  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon'  I  lie  ; 

These  forceless  .flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me ; 
Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky, 
From  morn  till  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me : 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  bfe 
That  thou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  ? 

*  Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected  ? 
Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left  ? 
Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected ; 

Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft. 
Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook, 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

*  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear, 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use, 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear ; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  abuse ; 

Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beauty; 
Thou  wast  begot, — to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

*  Upon  the  earth?s  increase  why  shouldst  thou  feed, 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 

By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
•  That  thine  may  live,  when  thou  thyself  art  dead ; 
And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive. 
In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  aliyg'^^^gi^ 
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By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat, 
For  where  they  lay  the  shadow  had  forsook  them, 
And  Titan,  tired  in  the  mid-<iay  heat, 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them ; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  himi  and  by  Venus'  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  spright. 
And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye, 
His  louring  brows  overwhelming  his  fair  sight, 
Like  misty  vapours  when  they  blot  the  sky, 

Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  *  Fie !  no  more  of  love  : 
The  sun  <ioth  bum  my  fkce ;  I  must  remove.' 

*  Ah  me ! '.  qiioth  Vaius,  'y<jung,  and  so  unkind  ? 
What  bare;  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone  ! 

I  '11  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun : 

I  '11  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they  burn,  too,  I  '11  quench  them  with  my  tears. 

*  The  ^un  that  shines  fiiom  heaven  shines  but  warni, 
And,  lo  !  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee  : 

The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm. 

Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  burneth  me; 

And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done 

Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun.   < 

*  Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel  ? 

Nay,  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth. 
Art.  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feel 
What  'tis  to  love?  how  want  of  love  tormenteth? 
O  !  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind, 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind. 

*  What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  trie  this  ? 
Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  ?   . 
What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss  ? 
Speak,  fair ;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mute : 

Give  me  one  kiss,  I  '11  give  it  thee  again, 

And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain../^ 
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*  Fie  !  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 
Well-painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead, 
Statue  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 

Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred : 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  complexion, 
For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction.' 

This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue. 
And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 
Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong : 
Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause  ; 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak. 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

Sonietimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand ; 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band  ; 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound  ; 

And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone, 

She  locks  her  lily  fingers  one  in  one. 

Fondling,'  she  saith,  *  since  I  have  hemm'd  thee  here. 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 
I  '11  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer ; 
Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale  ; 
Graze  on  my  lips,  and  if  those  hills  be  dry, 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie. 

*  Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough. 

Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightful  plain, 
Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough, 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain  : 

Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park ; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand  bark.'    , 

At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain, 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple ; 
Foreknowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie, 
Why,  there  Love  liv'd,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 
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These  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting  pits, 

Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking. 

Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 

Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking  ? 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn  ! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn?  what  shallshe  sayP 
Her  words  are  done  !  her  woes  the  more  increasing; 
The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away. 
And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing. 
'  Pity  I '  she  cries,  *  some  favour,  some  remorse ! ' 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 

Btrt  lo!  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 
A  breedmg  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy. 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud : 
The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps;  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder ; 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder  • 
The  iron  bit  he  crusheth  'tween  his  teeth, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up-prick'd ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 

Upon  his  compass'd  crest  now  stand  on  end ; 

His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again,     . 

As. from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send  : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire, 
Shows  his  hot  courage,  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 

With  gentle  majesty  and  modest  pride ; 

Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps. 

As  who  ^ould  say,  *  Lo  !  thus  my  strength  is  tried ; 
And  this  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by/ 
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What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir, 

His  flattering  *  Holla/  or  his  *StatKi,  I  say'? 

What  cares  he  now  for  curb  or  pricking  spur, 

For  rich  caparisons  or  trapping  gay  ? 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees, 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life. 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed. 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife, 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed  ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoof 'd,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  lono 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide  : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather : 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares, 
And  whether  he  run  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 
For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings, 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feather'd  wings. 

He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her; 
She  answers  him,  as  if  she  knew  his  mind : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her. 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind  ; 
Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels, 
Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malcontent, 
He  vails  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume. 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent : 
He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume* 
His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is. enraged. 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  assuaged. 
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His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him,  i 
When,  lo  !  the  unbacked  breeder,  full  of  fear, 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him, 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there. 

As  they  tvere  mad,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them, 
Outstripping  crows  that  strive  to  overfly  them. 

All  swoln  with  chafing,  down  Adonis  sits, 
Baiming  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast : 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits. 
That  love-sick  Love  by  pleading  may  be  blest ;     ' 
For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong 
When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopp'd,"  or  river  stay'd, 
Burneth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said ; 
Free  vent  of  words  l6ve's  fire  doth  assiiage ; 

But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute,     . 

Hie  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

He  sees  her. coming,  and  begins  to  glow 

Even,  as  a  dyirig  coal  revives  with  wind. 

And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow  ; 

Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind. 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh, 
For  all  askance  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

O,  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 
How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy ! 
To  note  the  fighting  confl^ict  of  her  hue, 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy ! 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by-and-by 
It  flashed  forth  fire,  as  lightning. from  the  sky..  ' 

Now  was  she'  just  before  him  as  he  sat, 

And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels ; 

With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat. 

Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels  :  .  ; 

His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's  pilnt, 
As  apt  as  new-fairn  snow  takes  any  dinfc>^     1 
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O,  what  a  war  of  looks  was  thi^n  between  them  1 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing ; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them ; 

Her  eyes  woo'd  still,  his  eyes  disdain'd  the  yooing : 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes, him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow, 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band  ; 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe : 

This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling. 
Showed  like  two. silver  doves  that  sit  a-billing. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began  : 

*  O  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round, 
'Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man. 

My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound ; 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee, 
Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would  cure 
thee.' 

*  Give  me  my  hand,'  saith  he,  *  why  dost  thou  feel  it?' 

*  Give  me  my  heart,'  saith  she,  *  and  thou  shalt  have  it ; 
O,  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it. 

And  being  steel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : 
Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard, 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard.' 

*  For  shame ! '  he  cries,  *  let  go,  and  let  me  go ; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone, 
And  't  is  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so : 

I  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone : 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare.' 

Thus  she  replies,  *  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  should. 
Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire : 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd ; 
Else,  suffer'd,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire. 

The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none ; 

Therefore,  no  marvel  though*  thy  horse  be  gone. 
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*  How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree, 
Servilely  mastered  with  a  leathern  rein ! 

But  when  h^  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee, 

He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain ; 

Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest^ 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  bre^t 

*  Who  sees  his  true-love  in  her  naked  bed, 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white, 
But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  have  fed. 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight  ? 

Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold  ? 

*  Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy ; 
And  leam  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee, 
To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy ; 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee. 
O  !  leam  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain. 
And  once  made  perfect,  nevet  lost  again.'     • 

*  I  know  not  love,'  quoth  he,  '  nor  will  not  know  it, 
Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it ; 

*T  is  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it ; 

My  love  to.  loye  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ;    , 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death, 
That  laughs,  aja<i  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 

*  Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinished  ? 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  ? 
If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminished. 

They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth  :   • 
The  colt  that's  back'd  and  burden'd  being  young, 
Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

'You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing.;  let  us  part. 

And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat :  ; 

Remove  ypur  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 

To  love's  alarms  it  will  not  ope  the  gate  : 

Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your  jBattery, 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard  they  make  np  battery.' 
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•What!  canst  thou  talk?'  quoth  she,   *hast  thou  a 

tongue  ? 
O,  'would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing ! 
Thy  mermaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong ; 
I  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing : 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-sounding, 
Ear's    deep-sweet    music,    and    heart's    deep-sore 
wounding. 

*  Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 
That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible : 

Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see. 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee. 

*  Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me, 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch. 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me, 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much ; 

For  from  the  still'tory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comes   breath   perfum'd,   that    breedeth    love    by 
smelling. 

*  But,  O,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste, 
Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four : 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last. 
And  bid  Suspicion  double-lock  the  door. 

Lest  jealousy,  that  feour  unwelcome  guest, 
Should  by  his  stealing  in  disturb  the  feast  ? ' 

Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  portal  open'd, 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield : 
Like  a  red  mom,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wrack  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field, 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh  : 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raineth, 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh. 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth. 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun, 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  wortjs  begun. 
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And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down, 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth  : 
A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown ; 
But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thriveth ! 
The  silly  boy  believing  she  is  dead, 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red ; 

And  all-amazfd  brake  off  his  late  intent, 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fail  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies,  as  she  were  slain. 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks^ 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard, 
He  chafes  her  lips,  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  majr'd : 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will 
Will  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  stilL 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tum'd  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  upheaveth, 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  earth  relieveth ;  , 

And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky. 

So  is  her  face  illumined  with  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd. 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow'd  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brow's  repine ; 

But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  light, 
Shone  like^the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night. 

*  O !  where  am  I  ? '  quoth  she,  *  in  earth  or  heave^i, 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench'd,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this ?  or  morn  or  weary  even? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire? 

But  now  I  liv'd,  and  life  was  death's  annoy ; 

But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  Joy. 
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*  O,  thou  didst  kill  me ;  kill  me  once  again : 
Thy  eyes'  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine, 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such  disdain. 
That  they  have  murdered  this  poor  heart  of  mine  ; 

And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their  queen, 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 

*  Long  may  they  kiss  each  other  for  this  cure ! 
O,  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear, 

And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure, 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year ! 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death, 
May  say,  the  plague  is  banish'd  by  thy  breath. 

*  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  Hps  imprinted, 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing  ? 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented. 

So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing ; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  slips 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

*  A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me ;  ' 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee  ? 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 

Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double, 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  ? ' 

*  Fair  queen,'  quoth  he,  '  if  any  love  you  owe  nne, 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years  r 
Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me ; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears  : 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast, 
Or  being  early  pluck'd  is  sour  to  taste. 

Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait, 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west. 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks,  't  is  very  late ; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest, 

And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light    1 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night  1 
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*  Now  let  me  say  good  night ;  and  so  say  you ; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss.' 

*  Good  night,'  quoth  she ;  and,  ere  he  says  adieu, 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  tendered  is  : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace ; 
Incorporate  then  they  seem,  face  grows  to  face. 

Till,  breathless,  he  disjoined,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth, 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lip^  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drouth : 
He  with  her  plenty  pressed,  she  faint  with  dearth, 
Their  lips  together  glu'd,  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey. 

And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth ; 

Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey, 

Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth : 

Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high, 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil. 
With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage ; 
Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil, 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage ; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back. 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honour's  wrack. 

Hot,  faint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing,'  - 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much  handling, 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  that's  tir'd  with  chasing, 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  still'd  with  dandling, 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth. 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  ? 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compass'd  oft  with  venturing. 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  commission : 
Aiffection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward. 
But  then  woos  best,  when  most  bis  choice  is  frowarH 
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When  he  did  frown,  O  i  had  sjiie  then  gaye  over, 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd.  j 

Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover : 
What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  'tis  pluek'd : 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 

The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 

She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him. 

Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart,  1 

The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest,  I 

He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

*  Sweet  boy,'  she  says,  *  this  night  I  '11  waste  in  sorrow. 
For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eye  to  watch. 

Tell  me,  Love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  ?         I 
Say,  shall  we  ?  shall  we  ?  wilt  thou  make  the  m^tch  ?  • 
He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

*  The  boar ! '  quoth  she,  whereat  a  sudden  pale, 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose> 
Usurps  her  cheek  :  she  trembles  at  his  tale,, 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws  ; 

She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck, 
He  pn  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  ve^y  lists  of  love;» 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter : 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove,  . 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount  her ; 

That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy, 

To  clip  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  deceiVd  with  painted  grapes, 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw, 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw. 

The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  missing, 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  contiifiual  kissing 
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But  all  in  ya^ii^ ;  good  queen*  it  will  not  be : 

She  hath  assay'd  as  rauqh  as  niay  be  prov'd ; 

Her  pleading  hath  deserved  a  greater  fee ; 

She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  i^e  is  not  lov'd. 
*  Fie,  fie ! '  he  s^ys,  *  you  crush  ma ;  let  me  go : 
You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so.' 

'  Thou  had^t  been  .g^iat^':  quoth  she^ '  sweet  boy^  ere  this 
But  that  thou  toldst  me  thou  wouldlst  hunt  the  boaf . 
O  !  be  advis'd ;  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  ppint  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 

Whose  tu>shes  Jiever-sheath'd  he  whetteth  still, 

Like  to  a  mortal  batcher,  bent  ta  kill 

*  On  his  bow-l^ft(A:  be  hath  a  battlei  set 

Of  bristly  pikels,  that  ever  thieat  his  ibes ; 

His  eyes  like  glow-voifm$  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes.j. 
Being  mov'd,  he  strikes  wh^te'er  is  in  his  way, 
And  whom-  h^  strikes^  hi^  crooked  tushes  <sla.y*. 

'  His  brawny  sidei^r  with  h*ia:y  hrisUes  atm'd, 
Are  better  proof  t\\m  thy  spear'^  point  can  enter ;    • 
His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd ;. 
Being  ireful,  on  tke  lion  he  will  venture : 
The  thpmy  bram>bles  and.  embracing  bushes, 
^s,  fearful  of  him,  pai:t ;  through  whom  he  cushes. 

'  Alas !  he  aqiight  esteems  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  Love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  ^weetlips,  and  crystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes  ; 

But  having  thee  at  vantage,— wondrous  dread  !*- 
Would  ropt  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

'  O !  let  him  ke^pf  his  loathsome  cabin. still ; 

Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends : 

Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will ; 

They  that  thrive  well  take  OQunsel  of  their  friends. 
When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 
I  fear'd  thy  fortune^  and  my  joints  did  trccabie- 
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*  Didst  thou  not  mark  my  face?  was  it  not  white? 
Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye  ? 
Grew  I  not  faint  ?  and  fell  I  not  downright  ? 
Within  my  bosom,  wheredn  thou  dost  lie, 

My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest, 
But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes  thee  on  my  breast. 

*  For  where  Love  reigns,  disturbing  Jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  Affection's  sentinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny. 

And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  '  Kill,  kill ! ' 
Distempering  gentle  Love  in  his  desire, 
As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

*  This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy, 
This  canker  that  eats  up  Lore's  tender  spring, 
This  carry-tale,  dissentious  Jealousy, 

That  sometime  true  news,  sometime  false  doth  bring, 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear, 
That  if  I  love  thee,  I  thy  death  should  fear ; 

'And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry-chafing  boar. 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  with  gore  ; 

Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed. 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang  tiie  head 

*  What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed, 
That  tremble  at  the  imagination  ? 
The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed, 
And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination  : 

I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

*  But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rulM  by  me ; 
Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 

Or  at  the  fox  which  lives  by  subtlety, 

Or  at  the  roe  which  no  encounter  dare: 

Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o*er  the  downs, 
And  on  thy  well^breathM  horse  keep  with  thy  hounds. 
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*  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles. 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles : 

The  many  musets  through  the  which  he  goes 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  araaze  his  foes. 

*  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 

To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell ; 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep, 
Tb  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer ; 

Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

*  For  there  his  smell  with  6thers  being  mingled, 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt, 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry,  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out ; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths  :  Echo  replies, 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

*  By  this,  pdor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear, 
To  hearken  if  his  Toes  pursue  him  still : 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing-bell, 

*  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way : 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  3ach  murmur  stay : 

For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any. 

'  Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more ;. 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 
Unlike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  moralise, 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so ; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe,^        1 
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*  Where  did  I  leave  ? '— *  No  matter  where,'  quoth  he; 
'  Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends  : 

The  night  is  spent.' — *  Why,  what  of  that  ? '  quoth  she 

*  I  am,'  quoth  he,  *  expected  of  my  friends  ; 

And  now  'tis  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fall.' 
'  In  night,'  quoth  she,  '  desire  sees  best  of  alL 

*  But  if  thou  fail,  0 1  thien  imagino  this, 

The  earth,  in  love  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips, 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 

Rich  preys  make  true  men  thieves ;  so  do  thy  lips 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn. 
Lest  she  should  ste^l  a  kis$»  and  die  forsworn. 

i 

*  Now  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine,  1 
Till  forging  Nature  be  condemn'd  of  treason,  ' 
For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine. 

Wherein  she  fram'ii  thee,  in  Wgh  heaven's  despite, 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and. her  by  night.  1 

*  And  therefore  hath  she  brib'd  the  Destinies^ 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  Nature  : 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities 

And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature ; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
Of  mad  mischances  and  much  misery ; 

'  As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint. 
Life-poisoning  pestilence  and  frenzies  wood ; 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood : 

Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grief,  aod  daran'd  despair. 
Swear  Nature's  death  fpr  framing  thee,  so  fair. 

*  And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies 

But  in  one.  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  under : 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities, 
Whereat  the  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder, 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd,  and  done. 
As  mountaip-snow  j^aelts  with,  t^  ifli4-<ifty,  sun- 
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*  Therefore,  despite  of  f^ultl^^s  chastity, 
I^ove-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loving  nuns, 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons; 

Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  bums  by  night 
Dries  up  his  oil  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

*  What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  gravfe, 
Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 

Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  have, 
If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity?' 
If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 
Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  skirt* 

*  So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away,       '  '     •  ' 
A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife, 

Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slay, 
Or  butcher-sire  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 
Foul-cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 
But  gold  that  *s  put  to  use  tnore  gold  begets.'  ' 

'  Nay  then,'  quoth  Adbn,  'you  will  fall  again' 

Into  your  idle  overhandled  theme ; 

The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain, 

And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream  ;        ' ' 
For  by  this  black-fac^d  night,  desire's  foul  nurse. 
Your  treatise  makes  me  tike  you  worse  and  worse. 

*  If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown ; 

For  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there; 

*  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run  " 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 

And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone, 

In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 

No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan, 

But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone,  . 
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*  What  have  you  urg'd  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger ; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love, 

That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger 
You  do  it  for  increase :  O  strange  excuse. 
When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse  I 

*  Call  it  not  lovC;  for  Love  to  heaven  is  fled 
Since  sweating  Lust  on  earth  usurped  his  name ; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed    , 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  ajad  soon  bereaves, 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaver, 

•Love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain. 
But  Lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun ; 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain. 
Lust's  winter  corpes  ere  summer  half  be  done  : 

Love  surfeits  not,  Lust  like  a  glutton  dies  ; 

Love  is  all  truth,  Lust  fuU  of  forged  lies. 

*  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say ; 
The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 
Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away ; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen  ; 
Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended. 
Do  burn  themselves  for  having, so  offended.' 

With  this  he  breaketh  from  the. sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast. 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  l^und  runs  apace ; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distrqss'd. 
Look,  how  a  bright  star  shopteth  friom  the  sky. 
So  glides  he  in  Uaq  night  froip  Venus'  eye ; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  oije  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend, 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend  : 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight 
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Whereat  amaz'di  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropped  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood, 
Or,''8^onish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are, 
Their  iight  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood ; 
Even  so  confounded  in  the 'dark  she  lay, 
H^rVing  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans, 

That  all  the  neighbour  caves,  a«  seeming  troubled, 

Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans  : 

Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled. 

*  Ah  me  ! '  she  cries,  and  twenty  times,  *  Woe,  woe  ! ' 
And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

She,  marking  them,  b^ins  a  wailing  note, 

And.  sings  extemprally  a  woful  ditty ; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old  men  dote; 

How  love  is  wise  in  folljr,  foolish-witty  : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe, 
And  stili  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night. 
For  lovers*  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short : 
If  pleased  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such-like  circumstance,  with  such-like  sport  : 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal, 

But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites  ; 

Like  shrill-tongu'd  tapsters  answering  every  call, 

§oothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  ? 

She  says,  *  T  is  so  : '  they  answer  all,  *  T  is  so ; ' 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said,  *  No.' 

Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weai7  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnished  gold. 
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Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fkit  good-WK>iTow : 
*  O  thou  dear  god,  and  patron  df  all  'light, 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shfniiig  -s^tar  doth  bonow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  niftkes  him  bright, 
There  lives  a  son,  that  sucked  an  earthly  mother, 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other/ 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  my<l!le  groVe, 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  mubh  "6'erWorn  ; 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  "6f  her  love  : 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds^  atid  for  his  horn  : 
Anon  she  hears  thettt  cMiint  it  lustily, 
And  all  in  haste  she  cdasteth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  Way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  nec^k;  some  kiss  her  facCj 
Some  twin'd  about  her  thigh  to  make  het-  stay. 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace, 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  sWdling  dtigs  do  ache, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this  she  hears  the  hounds  afe  at  a  bay, 
Whereat  she  starts,  Kke  one  that  s^ies  an  adder 
Wreath'd  up  in  fatal  folds  just  in  his  way, 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses  and  her  spirit  confounds. 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase, 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud. 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place, 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud ; 

Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst. 

They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  hinn  first 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart ; 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear, 
With  cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part ; 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield, 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 
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Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstacy, 

Till,  cheering  up  het  senses  all  dismay'd, 

She  tells  them,  ^t  is  a  causeless  fantasy, 

And  childish  error,  that  they  are  afraid ; 

Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no  more : — 
And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar ; 

Whose  frothy  mouth  bepainted  aU  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither ; 
This  ways  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further, 
■■  But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways ;    . 
She  treads  the  path  thkt  she  untreads  again : 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays, 
Like  thel  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain, 
Full  of  respects,  yet  nought  at  all  respecting, 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  effecting. 

Here  kenneird  in  a  brake  ^he  finds  a  hound,''  ' 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master ;       ' 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venom'd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster; 
Aiiid  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling, 
To  whom  3he  speaks,  and'  he  replies  with  howHng. 

When  he  hath  ceas'd  his  iU-resounding  noise, 
Another  flap-mouthed  mourner,  black  and  grim, 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice  ; 
Anothet  and  linother  answer  him, 

Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below, 
Shaking  their  scratched  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 

Look,  liow  the  world's  poor  people  are  amaz'd 

At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies, 

Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have  gaz'd, 

Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies  : 

So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath, 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on^Dea^h^^gle 
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*  Hard-favour'd  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean. 
Hateful  divorce  of  love,' — thus  chides  she  Death,— 

*  Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost  thcu 

mean 
To  stifle  beauty  and  to  steal  his  breath, 

Who  when  he  Uv'd,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet  ? 

^  If  he  be  dead, — O  no !  it  cannot  be, 
Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  shouldst  strike  at  it ; — 
O  yes  !  it  may ;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see. 
But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 
Thy  mark  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart. 

*  Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke. 
And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  his  power. 
The  Destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a  flower. 

Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled. 
And  not  Death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead. 

*Dost  thou    drink   tears,   that   thou  provok'st   such 
weeping? 

What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  ? 

Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 

Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour, 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour.* 

Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair. 
She  vaird  her  eyelids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopp'd 
The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dr6pp'd ; 

But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver  rain. 

And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

O,  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow  1 
Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 
Both  crystals;  where  they  view'd  each  other's  sorrow, 
Sorrow  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain^ 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again- 
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Variable  passicms  throng  her  constant  woe, 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief; 
All  entertained,  each  passion  labours  so 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief, 

But  none  is  best ;  then  join  they  all  together, 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this,  far  off  she  hears  8ome  huntsman  holloa ; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  babe  so  well : 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice, 

And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide, 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye  like  pearls  in  glass ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside, 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground, 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemeth  drown'd. 

O  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 

Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous ! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes ; 

Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 

The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely, 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought ; 

Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame : 

It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all-to-naught ; 

Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name ; 

She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for  kings^ 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

*  No,  no,'  quoth  she,  *  sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest  ( 

Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear 

Whenas  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast. 

Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe ; 

Then,  gentle  shadow, — truth  I  must  confess,-— 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 
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*  'T  is  not  my  fault :  the  boar  provok*d'  my  tongue ; 
Be  wreak'd  on  him,  invisible  commander ; 

Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong; 

I  did  but  act,  he 's  author  of  thy  slander. 

Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both  without  ten  women's  wit/ 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alivt, 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extertuate  ; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive, 
•  With  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate  : 

Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and  stories, 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

*  O  Jove  ! '  quoth  she,  *  how  much  a.  fdol  Was  I 
To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind 

To  wail  his  death  who  lives  and  tnUst  not  die 

Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kirid ; 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain, 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

*  Fie,  fie,  fond  love !  thou  atl  so  fall  Of  fear 

As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with  thieves ; 
Trifles  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves.* 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn, 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn* 

As  falcofi  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies : 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight : 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murder'd  with  the  view, 
Like  stars  asham'd  of  day,  themselves  withdrew. 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit^ 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain, 
And  there  all  smother'd  up  in  shade  doth  feit, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again : 
So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 

Into  the  deep-dark  cabins  of  her  head*:  . 
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Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 

To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain ; 

Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night, 

And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again; 
Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne, 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groap, 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes ; 
As  when  the  wind,  imprison'd  in  the  ground. 
Struggling  for  passage,  earth's  foundation  shakes, 
Whicn  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  confound* 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise, 
That  frorn  their  dark  beds  once  rnore  leap  her  eyes ; 

And  being  open'd  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench'd 
In  his  soft  flank ;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drench'd: 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed. 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth, 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head, 
Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth ; 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead : 
Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow, 
Her  eyes  ^re  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seenji  three ; 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye,. 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be : 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled; 

!por  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled, 

*  My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one, 
And  yet,'  quoth  she,  *  behold  two  Adons  dead  I 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead  i 
Heavy  heart's  lead,  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  fire  I 
So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire.  yGooQie 
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*  Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost ! 
What  face  remains  alive  that 's  worth  the  viewing  ? 

*  Whose  tongue  is  music  now  ?  what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  anything  ensuing  ? 

The  Sowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim ; 
But  true-sweet  beauty  liv'd  and  died  with  him. 

*  Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ! 
Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you  : 
Having  no  fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you 
But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  of  his  fair : 

*  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks :  then  would  Adonis  weep. 

And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years, 

They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tears. 

*  To  see  his  face  the  lion  walk'd  along 

Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear  him ; 
To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung, 
The  tiger  would  be  tame  and  gently  hear  him  ; 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey. 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

*When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook, 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills ; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took, 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries  and  ripe-red  cherries ; 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

*  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar, 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave. 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore ; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave : 

If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know 

He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so. 
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*  T  is  true,  'tis  trae ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain : 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  sp)ear, 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again, 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there ; 

And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheathed  unaware  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

*  Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him,  I  must  confess, 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kilFd  him  first : 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless  ' 
My  youth  with  his ;  the  more  am  I  accurst.' 

With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood, 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale ; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold ; 

She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 

As  if  they  heard  the  woeful  words  she  told ; 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where,  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies : 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 

Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excelled. 

And  every  beauty  robbed  of  his  effect : 

*  Wonder  of  time,'  quoth  she,  *  this  is  my  spite. 
That,  thoU  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  light 

*  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy. 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend : 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 

Find  sweet  beginning  but  unsavoury  end ; 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low ; 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

*  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud ; 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while ; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile : 

The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak, 
Strike  the  wise  dutnb,  and  teach' the  fool  to  speaL 
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*  It  shall  be  sparuig,  and  too  full  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures ; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 

Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures ; 
It  shall  be  ra^^ing  mad,  and  silly-^nild* 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

*  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful  and  too  severe, 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just : 

Perverse  it  shall  be  where  it  shows  most  toward ; 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

*  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  eventSi 
And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 
Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustious  matter  is  to  fire : 

Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy. 
They  that  love  best  their  lovesi  shall  not  enjoy.' 

By  this  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  kiU*d 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight, 
And  in  his  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  chequer'd  with  white ; 
Resembling  well  his  paJe  cheeks  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 

She  bows  her  bead,  the  new-sprung  fleKwer  to  smell, 

Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath ; 

And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell, 

Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death  : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green-dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears. 

*  Poor  flower,'  quoth  she,  *  this  was  thy  father's  guise, 
Swe6t  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sine. 

For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes  : 

To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire, 

And  so  't  is  thine  ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  rpy  breast  as  in  his  bloo^^j^ 
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*  Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 

Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  't  is  thy  right : 

Lo  !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest, 

My  throbbing  heaf fr  sfhail  eocI^  thee  day  and  night : 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower.' 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies, 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress,  mounted,  through  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey'd ; 

Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen 
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From  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post, 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire, 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host. 
And  to  Collatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire, 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine's  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unhappily  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite ; 
When  CoUatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  triumphed  in  that  sky  of  his  delight ; 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties. 
With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 
Unlocked  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state  ; 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ; 
Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate, 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame. 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

O  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few ! 

And,  if  possessed,  as  soon  decay'd  and  done 

As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 

Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun  ; 

An  expir'd  date,  cancelled  ere  well  begun : 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms, 
Are  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harms. 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 

The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator ; 

What  needeth  then  apologies  be  made 

To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular? 

Or  why  is  Collatine  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own  ? 
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Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 
Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king ; 
For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be: 
Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing, 
Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 

His  high-pitch'd  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should 
vaunt 

That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all-to-timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those  : 
His  honour,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state. 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
O  rash-false  heat,  wrapped  in  repentant  cold, 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne'er  grows  old  ! 

When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arrived, 
Well  was  he  welcomed  by  the  Roman  dame, 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  striv'd 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame  •. 
When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white. 


Bui:  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled, 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field  ; 
Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red. 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age  to  gild 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield  5 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, — 
When  shame  assail'd,  the  red  should  fence  the  white. 


This  heraldry  in  Lucrece-  face  was  seen, 
Argu'd  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white : 
Of  cither's  colour  was  the  other  queen, 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right : 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great, 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seatgle 
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This  silafit  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses, 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field. 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traiior  eye  encloses  ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kill'd, 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yiejd 
To  those  two  armies,  that  would  let  him  go 
Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 


Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue— 
The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so — 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong, 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show : 
Therefore  that  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe 

Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise, 

In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 


This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil, 
Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper ; 
For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil. 
Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear : 
So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'd 


For  that  he  coloured  with  his  high  estate, 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate, 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye. 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store. 
That,  cloy'd  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  joajre. 


But  she,  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes. 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks, 
Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books : 
She  touch 'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no  hooks; 
Nor  could  she  moralis/e  his  wanton  sight. 
More  than  his  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 
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He  stories  to  her  eats  her  husbiind's  fame, 

Won  in  the  felds  of  fruitful  Italy ; 

And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name, 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory  : 
Her  joy  with  heav'd-up  hand  she  doth  express, 
And  wordless  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 

Fax  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  hither,. 

He  makes  .excuses  for  his  being  there  : 

No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 

Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear ; 

Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  dread  and  fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display. 
And  in  her  vaulty  prison  stows  the  Day. 


For  then, is  Tarquin , brought  unto  his  bed, 
Intending  weariness  with  neavy  spright : 
For  after  supper  long  he  questioned 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night : 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight, 
And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake, 
Save   thieves  and  cares  and  troubled   minds  thai 
wake. 


As  one  of  Which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 
Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining : 
Despair  to  gain  doth  traffic  6ft  for  gaining; 
And  when  grfeat  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed, 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there 's  no  death  supposed. 

Those  itbat  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond, 
That  what,  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess, 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond. 
And  so,-  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less ; 
Or,,  gaitiiilg  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit^  and  such. griefs  sustain, 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poorrrich  gain. 
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The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 

With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age ; 

And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage ; 

As  life  for  honour  in  fell  battles*  rage ; 

Honour  for  wealth ;  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 
The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost 


So  that  in  venturing  ill  we  leave  to  be 

The  things  we  are  for  that  which  we  expect ; 

And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity. 

In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 

Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  have ;  and,  all  for  want  of  wit. 
Make  something  nothing,  by  augmenting  it. 


Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make, 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust. 
And  for  himself  himself  he  must  forsake  : 
Then  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trust  ? 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just, 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues  and  wretched  hateful  days  ? 


Now  stole,  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night, 
When  heavy  sleep  had  glos'd  up  mortal  eyes ; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light, 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries  : 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 

The  silly  lambs ;  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still, 
•     While  lust  and  murder  wakes  to  stain  and  kill. 


And  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed, 

Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm ; 

Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread ; 

Th'  one  sweetly  flatters,  th'  other  feareth  harm ; 

But  honest  Fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  charm. 
Doth  too-too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  Desire,    t 
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His  falchion  oaa  flint  he  softly  smiteth, 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly, 
Whereat  a.  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth, 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly : 
*  J>^  from  tUi^  cold  flint  I  enforced  this  fire> 
So  Lucri^ce  musit  I  force  to  my  desijre.' 


Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise, 
And  in  his  inward  paind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise : 
Then  looking  scprnfuUy  he  doth  despite 
His  naked  armour  of  still-slaughter*d  lust, 
Aad  justly  thu$,controb  his  thoughts  unjust 


'  Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  %ht,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken. her  whose  light  excelleth  thine; 
And  diey  unhallowed  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine ; 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine ; 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 

That  spots  and.  stains  love's  modest  snow'-white  weed 


*  O  shame  to  knighthood  axxd  to  shining  arms ! 

O  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave  1 

O  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms  ! 

A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave ! 

True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have ; 
Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 
That  it  will  liv^  engraven  in  my  face. 


'Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive,    .    . 

And  be  an  eyesore  in  my  golden  coat ; 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive, 

To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 

That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note, 

Shall  curse  my  b(!»ies,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin   ' 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  bin. 
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*  What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mlrlh  to  wail  a  week, 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy  ? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown, 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strucken  down  ? 


'  If  Collatinus  dream  of  my  intent, 
Will  he  not  wak^,  and  in  a  desperate  jrage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame, 
Whose  crimie  will  bear  an  ever-dtiring  blame  ? 


*  O !  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make, 
When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed  ? 
Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake. 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart  bleed  ? 
The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed  ; 
And  extreme  fear  cati  neither  fight  nor  dy. 
But  coward-like  with  tremblitig  terror  die. 


*  Had  Colladinis  kilM  my  son  or  sitfe, 
Or  lain  in  amlnish  to  betray  my  life, 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  d^sir6 
Might  have  e'xcnse  to  work  upon  his  wife. 
As  in  revenge  or  qiiittal  of  such  Strife ; 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend. 
The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  norettd. 


*  Shamefulit  is ; — ay,  if  the  feet  be  kfiotmr 
Hateful  it  is  ;-i-there  is  no  hate  in  loving : 
I  'II  beg  her  love ;— but  she  is  not  her  own>. 
The  worst  is  but  denial  and  reproving. 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  ^eak  lemoving : 
Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.* 
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Thus,  grac^ltei,' holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-buming  will, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation, 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  effects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed, 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 


Quoth  he :  *  She  tsook  me  kindly  by  the  hand. 
And  gaz^d  for  tidings  in -my  eager  eyes, 
Fearing  sothe  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band. 
Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 
O,  how  her  fear  did  make  her  cotour  rise  ! 
First  red  ad  rases  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  rose$  took  away. 


•  And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd, 
Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear  I 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rocked, 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear ; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  i^e  stood 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 


*  Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  excuses  ? 
All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth  : 
Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  po6r  abuses ; 
Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth : 
Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth  ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  displayed. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismayed. 


'Then,  childish  fear  avaunt !  debating  die! 
Respect  and  reason  wait  on  wrinkled  age  I 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye : 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage. 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize ; 

Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  trea&'ure  lies  ?  * 
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As  corn  o'ergrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 
Is  almost  chok'd  by  unresisted  lust 
Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear, 
Full  of  foul  hope^  and  full  of  fond  :mistnist ; 
Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unju&t, 

So. cross  him  with  their  oJ)posite  persuasion, 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now.  invasion* 


Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits, 
And  in  the  selfsame  seat  sits  CoUatine : 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her  corafounds  his  wits  ; 
That  eye  which  him  beholds^  as  more  divine^ 
Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incEnie ; 

But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart, 
Which  once  corrupted  takes-  the  worser  part. 


And  therein  heartens  up  his  seirvile  powers, 
Who,  flattered  by  their  leader's  jocund  show, 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill:  up  hours; 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow. 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led, 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Luciiece'  bed. 


The  locks  between  her  chamber  And  hisi  will, 
Each  one  by  him  enforced,  retir^  his  waird ; 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill, 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to. some  regard  : 
The  threshold  grates  tiie  door  to  have  him  heard  ; 

Night-wandering  weasels  shriek  to  see  him  there ; 

They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 


As  each  unwillif^  portal  yields  him  way. 
Through  little  vents  and  craimies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch  to  make  him  stay» 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face, 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this,  case ; 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorch, 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch  : 
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And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks  : 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies. 
And  gripping  it,  the  needle  his  finger  pricks ; 
As  who  should  say,  *  This  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inur'd  ;  return  again  in  haste ; 

Thou  seest  our  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste/ 


But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him ; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  him. 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial. 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial, 
Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let, 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 


*  So,  so,'  quoth  he ;  *  the;se  lets  attend  the  time, 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometimes  threat  the  spring, 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime. 
And  give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing ; 

Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  shelves  and 
sands. 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands/ 


Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber-door. 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought. 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more. 
Hath  barr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought, 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought. 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doch  begin. 
As  if  the  heavens  should  countenance  his  sin. 


But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer, 
Having  solicited  the  eternal  power 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  fair. 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour, 
Even  there  he  starts  : — quoth  he,  'I  must  deflower; 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  feet, 
How  can  they  then  assist  me  in  the  act^      i 
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*  Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gtxis,  my  guide  ! 

My  will  is  backed  with  resolution : 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams,  till  their  effects  be  tried ; 

The  blackest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution ; 

Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out^  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight.' 


This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pktck'd  up  the  latch, 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide. 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch  : 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied, 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside ; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing, 
Lies  at  the  merciy  of  his  mortal  sting. 


Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet  unstained  bed. 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks, 
Rolling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head : 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled ; 

Which  gives  the  watchword  to  his  hand  full  soon, 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 


Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pdnted  sun. 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight ; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whether  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  bright, 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed, 
But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 


O !  had  they  in  that  darksome  {!)rison  died, 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill : 
Then  Collatine  again,  by  Lucrece'  side, 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still ; 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill. 
And  hoiy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sighti 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  dcKght 
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Her  lily  hand  .her  rosy  cheek  lies  under, 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss ; 

Who,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 

Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss  ; 

Between  whose  hills  her  head  entombed  is : 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 
To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  unhallow'd  ©j?©^ 


Withput  the  bed  her  other  &ir  hand  was^ 
On  the  green  coverlet;  whose  perfect  white      . 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass, 
With  pearly  sweiat,  riesembling  dew  of  night.     ' 
Her  eyes,, like  marigolds,  had  aheath'd  their  ligjat, 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay, 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 


Her  hair,  lij^e  gplden  threads,  play*/d  witib  her  breath ; 
O  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 
Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality : 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify 

As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 
But  that^life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  ix\  life.  . 


Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 
A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered, 
Save  of  their  lord  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew, 
And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 
These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred ; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. » 


What  could  he  see  but  mightily  he  noted  ? 

What  did  he  note  but  strongly  he  desir'd  ? 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  dotetl, 

And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tir'd. 

With  more  than  admiration  he  admir'd 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin, 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 
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As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey, 
Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied, 
So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay. 
His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified ; 
Slacked,  not  suppressed ;  for  standing  by  her  side 
His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains. 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins : 


And  they,  like  strs^gling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting, 
Obdurate  vassals,  fell  exploits  effecting, 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting, 
Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mothers'  groans  resf)ecting, 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting  : 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking, 
Gives  the  hot  charge^  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 


His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye, 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity. 
Smoking  with  pride,  march 'd  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land. 

Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale. 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 


They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  Iddy  lies, 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries : 
She,  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lo^k'd-up  eyes, 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold, 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimmed  and  controll'd. 


Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking, 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite, 
Whose  grim  aspect  set  every  joint  a-shaking ; 
What  terror  't  is  !  but  she,  in  worser  taking, 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 
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Wrapped  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears, 
Like  to  a  n€W*kiU*d  bird  she  trembHng  lies ; 
She  dares  not  look ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  anticks,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries ; 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights. 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sights 


His  hand,  that  yet  remains  Upon  her  breast,     '    • 
(Rude  iram  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall,) 
May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen !)  distress'd^ 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fetll,' 
Beating  her  bulk;  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity. 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 


First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe ; 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin, 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know, 
WTiich  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urget/h  still 
Uhd^r  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 


Thus  'he  replfefe  t  *  The  colour  in  thy  face. 
That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace, 
Shall  plead  for  me  and  tell  my  loving  tale ; 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 

Thy  never-conquer'd*  fort :  the  fault  is  thine, 
¥^  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

*  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide : 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnar'd  thee  to  this  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide. 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight, 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 
But  as  reproof  ailid  reason  b^t  it  dead, 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bredcoogi^ 
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*  I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring ; 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends  ; 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting : 
All  this  beforehand  counsel  comprehends ; 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends : 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
And  dotesi  on  what  he  looks,  'gsmst  law  or  duty. 


*  I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul, 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed  * 

But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control, 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed, 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity ; 

Yet  strive  I  to  eml:»ac(3  mine  infamy/ 


This  said,  he  sbj^s  aloft  his  Roman  blade, 
Which,  like  a  fiaicon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade, 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  he  dies : 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells 
With  trembling  fear,  as  HoM  hear  falcon's  bells. 


*Lucrece,'  quoth  he,  *this  night  I  musi  enjoy  thee  : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way, 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee  : 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I  'U  slay, 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay ; 

And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  hinri^ 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  husu 


*So  thy  surviviipg  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 
Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  hea^ds  at  this  disdain, 
Thy  issue  blyrr'd  with  nameless  bastardy : 
And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 
Shalt  have  thy  trei?f»ss  cited  Uip.  in  rhymes^ 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  tidies* 
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*  But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend : 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted : 
A  little  harm  done  to  a  great  good  end 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound ;  being  so  applied,  . 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified 


*  Then  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's  sake, 
Teiader  my  suit ;  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot : 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  ©wn  infamy.' 


Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killii^  eye 

He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause ; 

While  she,  the  picture  of  true  piety. 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gripe's  sharp  claws, 

Pleads,  in  a  wilderness  where  are  no  laws, 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right, 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 


But  whea  a  black-fac'd  cloud  the  world  doth  threat. 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hiding, 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get. 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding, 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing : 
So  his  unhallowed  haste  her  words  delays. 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 


Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally. 
While  in  his  hold-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth ! 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth. 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  r^nr 
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Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fixed 
In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face ; 
Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mix'd, 
Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 
She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place ; 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she  speaks. 


She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 
By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath, 
By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love, 
By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth, 
By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both, 
That  to  his  borrowed  bed  he  make  retire, 
And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 


Quoth  she :  *  Reward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended ; 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee ; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended ; 
End  thy  ill  aim  before  thy  shoot  be  ended : 

He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 


*  My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare  me ; 

Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me  ; 

Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me ; 

Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit,  do  not  deceive  me  : 

My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave  thee. 
If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans. 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans. 


*  All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wrack-threatening  heart, 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ; 
For  stones  dissolved  to  water  do  convert. 
O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 

Melt  at  my  tears  and  be  compassionate ! 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate.      ^        . 
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*  In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee ; 

Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 

To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me, 

Thou  wrongest  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely  name : 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the  same, 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king ; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  everything. 


*  How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine»age, 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring  ? 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage, 
What  dar'st  thou  not,  when  once  thou  art  a  king  ? 
O,  be  remembered  !  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away ; 

Then  king's  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 


*  This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  fear ; 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove  ; 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book. 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  leam,  do  read,  do  look. 


*  And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  lust  shall  learn? 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  ? 

Wilt  thou  be  glass  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 

To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ? 

Thou  back'st  reproach  against  long-living  laud, 
And  mak*st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 


*  Hast  thou  command  ?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee, 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity, 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill. 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 

When,  patterned  by  thy  fault,  foul  Sin  may  say 
He  leam'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way  ? 
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*  Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were, 
To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 
Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear ; 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother : 
This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 
O,  how  are  they  wrapped  in  with  infamies 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes ! 


To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd-up  hands  appeal^ 
Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier ; 
I  sue  for  exird  majesty's  repeal ; 
Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire : 
His  true  respect  will  prison  false  desire, 

And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne, 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine.' 


*  Have  done,'  quoth  he :  *  my  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let, 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 
And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret  : 
The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign  with  their  fresh  fells  haste, 
Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste.' 


*  Thou  art,'  quoth  she,  *  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king ; 
And,  lo !  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning. 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good, 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hears'd, 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispers'd. 


*  So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave  ; 

Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified ; 

Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave ; 

Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride  : 

The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot, 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar'^  rooL 
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So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state — ' 
*  No  more,'  quoth  he ;  'By  Heaven,  I  will  not  hear  thee : 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate, 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee ; 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom.' 


This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light. 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies  : 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night, 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannise, 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries ; 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controlled 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold : 


For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head, 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed  i 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify, 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 


But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life, 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again ; 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife ; 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain : 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain. 
Pure  Chastity  is  rifted  of  her  store, 
And  Lust,  the  thief,  far  pocw>er  than  before. 


Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  goiged  hawk, 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night : 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring. 
Devours  his  will,  that  liVd  by  foul  devouring. 
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O  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination  ! 
Drunken  Desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 
Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 
While  Lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclantation 
Can  curb  his  heat  or  rein  his  rash  desire. 
Till,  like  a  jade,  Self-will  himself  doth  tire. 


And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discoloured  cheek, 

With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless  pace, 

Feeble  Desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek, 

Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case  : 

The  flesh  being  proud.  Desire  doth  fight  with  Grace, 

For  there  it  revels  ;  and  when  that  decays. 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 


So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chas'd ; 
For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom, — 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgrac'd ; 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defac'd ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 


She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall, 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual : 

Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still, 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their  will. 


Even  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  he  stealeth 
A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healetb. 
The  scar  that  will  despite  of  cure  remain ; 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  pain. 

She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 

And  he  the  burden  of  a  guilty  mind. 
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He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence, 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there ; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence, 
She  desperate  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear  ; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear, 

She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 

He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanished,  loath'd  delight. 


He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite, 
She  there  remains  a  hopeless  castaway ; 
He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light, 
She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day ; 
*  For  day,*  quoth  she,  *  night's  scapes  doth  open  ky, 
And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practised  how 
To  cloak  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 


*  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold^ 
And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be, 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold ; 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel, 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feeL' 


Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast, 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 

Frantic  with  grief,  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spite 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night : 


*  O  comfort-killing  Night,  image  of  hell ! 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame  ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell ! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos !  nurse  of  blame ! 

Blind  muffled  bawd  !  dark  harbour  for  defame  ! 
Grim  cave  of  death  !  whispering  conspirator 
With  close-tongu'd  treason  and  the  ravisher  I 
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*  O  hateful,  vapcn-ous,  and  foggy  Night ! 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime, 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light, 
Make  war  against  proportion'd  course  of  time : 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 


'  With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  moming^  air ; 

Let  their  exhaUd  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 

The  life  of  purity,  tte  supreme  fair. 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noontide  prick ; 

And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  thick 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smotker'd  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetoal  night. 


'Were  Tarquin  Night,  as  he  is  but  Night's  child, 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  disdain ; 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defil'd. 
Through  Night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again : 
So  should  I  have  co-partners  in  my  pain ; 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuE^, 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 


*  Where  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 
To  cross  their  arms  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 
To  mask  their  brows  and  hide  their  iitfamy ; 
But  I  alone  alone  must  sit  and  pine, 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine  ; 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 


*  O  Night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke. 
Let  not  the  jealous  Day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 
Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace : 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 

That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made 
Miy  likewise  be  s^ulchred  in  thy^^hade, 
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'  Make  me  ngt  object  tQ  the  telltale.  :I>ay  2  •  ■  i  / ' 
The  light  will  show,  characjter'd  in  my  btoiif,  •  •  ' 
The  story,  of  sweet  chastity's  decay,  .  • 

The  impious  breaph  of  holy  wedlock  vow ;  :  -  •  .  .. 
Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how  :    •  j 

To  cipher,  what  is  wjfit  in  learned  books,    ; 

Will  quote  my  Ipathsooiiei  trespass  ii>  my  Ipgite'. 


'The  nprsft  to  still  her  child,  will  t^U  ipy  story,  ;/ 
And  fright  her  cryirig  Wbe;  with  Tarquin's  name  % 
The  orator,. to  deck  his  orMory,  , 
Will  couple  my  repi^oach  to  Tarq^in's  shan)^; , 
Feast-findii?g  minstrel^,  tuning  my  defame,.  _     i  ;•. 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  Une^ 
How  Tarc^^in  yirrqipged  me, .  J^  Collatine.     ^ . .  i  ' 


*Let  my  goqd'parae^  .tI;^t.Si€ai5el^^r^pVitati0q,.. , : 
For  Gollatine*s  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted.;       >    » 
If  that  oe  made  a  theme  for  disputation,    ,   . .    • ,  ,  \ 
The  branches  of  another  root  a.re  rotted,  -■     .  .  .  ; :    i 
And  undeserved  reproach,  to  him  allotted  •    /. 

That  is  as  dear  from  this  attaint  of  minei    -     \ 
As  I  ere  tj>is  wa^  pyixp  to  Cqllatine*  _..,.'     ;  i 


*  O  unseeii  sj^^mei,  invisibly  (Jisgrace !  ■     i   •    :     ;^'  * 
O  unfelt  sore !  crest-wounding,  private  scar  J.  / 

Reproach  i&  stamped  in  CoUatinus'  fajce,    .  .     / 

And  f  arquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  ^far,         ,      ;• 
How  he  in  peace  is.  wounded,  not  in  war.  ,- 

Ala3,  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows,      i 
Whiph  pot  themselves,,  but  he  tb^t,  gives  th^fi>.kpows. 


*  If,  Collatine» ,  tjiinq  honour,  lay  in  me,  -  . :  i  r .  j » 

Fro;n  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft.  ; .     ,   ^ 

My  honey  lost,  and  1,  a  drone-like  b^e,     ,  \ .    .     i 
Have  no  perfection  of  my  supamer  left,        , .  ,  • .  ;  / / 
But  robb'd  and  ransacked  by  injurious  theft :  -    ,    . ./ 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  creptj 
And  suck'd  the;  |ioney  >yi)iqh  thy  chaste  bm.  W^- 
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*  Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  hbnemr's  wradk  >— 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entfertain  him ; 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back. 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him  j 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him, 
And  talk'd  of  virtue  :--0  unloofc'd-for  evil. 
When  virtue  is  jM-ofan\i  in  such  a  devil ! 


'Why should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud. 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  spartoWs'  nfe^s?  ' 
Or  toads  infect  fair  ibunts  with'  venom  mud? 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts  ? 
Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests? 
But  no  perfection  is  So  absolute, 
That  some  impurity  dOth  not  pollute. 


*  The  aged  man  that  coffers-up  his  gold, 
Is  plagued  with  cramps,  and  feouts,  'glnd  painfiil  'fits, 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold,  '  ' 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  He  Mts         •     •  ■ 
And  useless  barns  the  harvest  of  his  wits ;   '   "  \ 
Having  rio  other  pleasure  of  his  gaii?i  '  ' 

But  torment  that  it  darinot  cure  his  paifL 


*  So  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastered  by  his  youn^^ 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  Wats  too  weak,  and  they  too  Strong, 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  lorig.  . 

The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sotirs  ' 
-     Even  in  thfe  moment  that  we  ckll  them  ours. 


*  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  terider  spring';  ' 

Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  fldwers; 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing  ; 
What  virtue  breeds,  itiiqtiity '  devotirs  :       * 
We  have  no  good  that' we  can  say  is  ours 
But  iB-arine?red  Opportunity     .'   . 
•Or  kills  his  life  br  el^e  his  qlialitV*-        t 
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'  O  Opportunity !  ■  thy  guilt  is  gf^at :  '  -   .  - 

'T  is  thou  that  execut^st  the  traitor's  treason ; 
ThoUfSett'st  the  wolF  where  he  the  lamb  may  get;  * 
Whoever  plot$  the  sm,  thou  point'st  the  season  :  i 
'T  is  thoU' that  s^m'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason  i . . 
And  ifi  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  mfay  spy  him. 
Sits  Sin  tb^ze  the  sools  that  wander ^by- him/ 


*  Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  bath ; 

Thou  blow' St  the  fire  whfen  temperance  is  thaw?d ; 

Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murder'st  troth: 

Thou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd  ! 

Thou  plantest  scandal  and  displacest  laud :  • 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief, 
Thy  honey  tUms  t<^  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief ! '       • 


*  Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame, 
Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fJast,  - 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name, 
Thy  sugared  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  t^tet 
Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 
HoW  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  sudi  numbers  seek  for  thee? 


•  When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend,  ' 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  bs  obtained  ?      ' 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end, 
Or  free  that  soUl  which  wretchedness  hath  chained  P 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pain'd  ? 

The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for  thee, 
But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 


*  The  patient  dies  while  the  phyfeidari  sleeps ; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ;  ' 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds : 
Thou  grant'st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds : 
Wrath,  errv%  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  ragei. 
Thy  hfeinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  theii*  pages. 
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*  When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  vith  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid : 
They  buy  thy  help ;  but  Sin  ne'er  giv-^  a  fee ; 
He  gratis  comes,  and.  thou  art  well*appay'd 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
Wheh.Tarquin  did  J  but  be  was  ^/d  by  thee^ 


*  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft; 

Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ; 

Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift ; 

Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination : 

An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 

To  all  sins  past  and  all  that  are  to  coiBe^ 
From  the  creation  to  the  ^e^teral  dpoo}^ 


*  Misshapen  Time*  copeiamat^  of  ^.igly  Night, 

Swift-subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care, 

Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight, 

Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue's  snare  r 

Thou  nursest  all,  &xkd  murder'st  all  that  are. 

O,  hear  me  then,  injurious,  shifting -Tim§!.  . 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  sioiqef  of  my,crime. 


*Why  hath  thy  servant  Opportunity  • 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  jne  to  repose  ? 
Cancell'd  my  fortunes  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  wod§  ?, 
Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hat^  of  fpes ; 
To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred, 
Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 


*  Time's  glory  is  to  calm  c<Mitending  kings, 
To  unmask  falsehood  and  bring  truth  to  light, 
To  stamp  the  s^l  of  tinie  in  aged  things, 
To  wake  the'  mom  and  sentinel  the  night,  .  • 
To  wrong, th/e  wronger  till  he  render  right, 
To  ruinatp;  prQu<l  buildings  with  thy  hc\urs 
Ajad  SBieay  with  dus^  their  glittering  g9^lden, towers : 
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*To  fill  with  worm-hales  stately  monuments, 
To  feed  oWirion  with  detay  of  things, 
To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents,   ' 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings,        ' 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap  and  cherish  springs, 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammered  steel 
And  turn  tlie  gid4y  round  of  Fortune's  wheel'. 


•To  sbtQw.ithe  bdidam  daiughters  of  her  daughter,  ' 
To  make  the  cihUd,  a  liaan,  the  .man  a  child,         \-J\ 
To  sl^  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughtet,   .      -.    l 
To  tame  the  lurticcwii  and  lion  wild,  i 

To  mock  thesmbtie  in  themselves  beguiled,  .  J 

To  cheer  the  pkmghjnan  with  increaseful  crops, 
And  waa£e  huge  stones  with  little  water-drqps.; 

•Why  work'st  thou.mischief  in.thy  pilgrinqage, 
Uplpss.thou  cpuldst  return  to  make  amends?    .,     | 
One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age  .  / 

Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends,,', 
Lrendipg,him  yf.it  that  to  bad  debtors  lends :  , 

0,'this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one.  hour  ipome 
Jbapk,  .    ,        ' 

I  could  prevent  this  storm  and  shun  thy  wrack ! 


*  Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity, 

With  some  mischance  cro:§s  Tarquin  in  his  flight : 

Devise  extremes  beyond  extreinity,     ' 

To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night : 

Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affVight, 

And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  fevil    ' '  ' 
Shape  everybush  a  hideous  ^apeless  devil;  ' 


*  Disturb  ys  hours  of  rest  witft  restless  trances. 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mtscbanc^s  ' 

To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans  :  >     --  i' 
Stone  hifrf  'with  hardefi'd  hearts,  harder  than  stones'/ 
And  let  mild.wdmen  to-hint  lose  their  fflildtt«&s^, 
Wilder  to  hittv  than -tigers  in  t*>eir  wildne$8;>  -i  •■' 
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*  Let  hira  have  time  t6  tear  hifc  mxled  hair. 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave, 
Let  him  have  time  of  time's  help  to  despair^ 
Let  him  have  time  to  liveailoatlied  slave,' 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar- s  orts  to  crave^ 
And  time,  to  see  oa«  that  by,  alms  doth. live 
Disdain  to  hw  disdained  3crl^,to  giM^, 


'  Let  him  have  tiioe  to  see  idd  ftii^cls'  his  fc^ 

And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort ; 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift?  and  short 
His  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  s^rt : 
And  ever  let  his  mirecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time; 


'  O  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good,  and  bad, 
Teach  me  to  cutse  him  that  thou  taught'St  this  ill ! 
At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  tun  mad, 
Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 
Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill; 
"  '  For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have  , 

As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  ba<?e  a  slave? 


*  The  baser  is  he,  coming  frpm  a  king> 
To  stiame  bi^  ho»pe  with  dee4?  degenerate : . 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  th^  \hifig 
That  nwke^  him  honoured  or. begets  him  hate; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  inpon  heipg  clpuded  presenfiy  is  miss'd. 
But  lit0^  Sjtaxs  fif^Y,  hicje  ti^qa  whep  ,they  list 


*The  QKWf  may  bathe  his  cosd-rbAadi  wing$  in  oiire, 
And  unperceiv'd  fly  with  the.  filth  ,iway  j . 
But  if  the  like  the  snowrwhite  swan.de&lire«     - 
The  stain  upon  his  rilyer.down*  will  stay,  ,. 
Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  gloriou$  day: 
pnats  are  unftoted  whieresoe'er  they  fly,  , 
But  englei  gaz'd  wpon  with  eyery.  eyie.. 
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*  Out,  idle  wcwd8 1'  servant*  Xo  ,shaJlow,  foofc,,        . . )  * 
Unprofitable  sounds,  \yeak  arbitrators !        , 
Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schooJa;         .  r 
Debate  where  leisure,  igeryes  .with  dull  debaters.;   • 
To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators :       : 
For  me,  I  forqe  npt  axguippnt  a  straw. 
Since  thai  my  ca^^  nps^i  the  help  of  Ljwy^       : 


« In  vwn:!  f^a  at  Opportunity, 
At  Time,  at  Tarcjuin,  and  u^cheerful  Night  J  r 

In  vain  I  cavil  wjth  mine  infamy,  ..  f 

In  vain  I  spurn ;9jt  niy.cor^ikm'jd  despite;  r 

This  helpless  smdk^  of  words  doth  me  no  rigbt.  :    r 
The  .rqm^dy  indeed  to  do  me  good.  ,     .  i  ■ 

Is  to  let  %th  jpy  fouWe61e4  bipod,.  , .    i 


'  Poor  hmdy  ^wby^quiverfst  ttym  at  this  dp^T^f : 
Honour  thyself  to  rid  m,^<)f  this  sham^;.  , , 
For  if  I  die,  n^y  honour  lives  in  thee, 
But  if, I, live,  thou. liv'st in  my  defame:       ..       : 
Since  thou  couldst  nqt  defend  thy  loyal  dame.,  , 

And  wast  afear'd  tP  scratch  her  wicked  foe, . 

Kill  both  thyself  and  ber  for  yielding.so.' 


This  said,  from^ter  bi^umbJed  cowb  ghes^iH^Jv* 
To  find  SQi?j^  diesperat^e  instrument  of  death  ;  .  / 
But  this  no-sla^gbter7hou*e  ino  tqol  injiparteth .  ■:  -  -  •' 
To  make  n^pre  vent  for. papsage  of  her  breath 5.;,:  ,,  | 
Whiqh,  throiogiijg  throjugb  her  lips,  so  vanishetti  .7 
As  sipaqke  from  ^tna,  that  in  air  cpnsume^y  , , 
Or  $hat  which  from  discbarged  cai^ppn  fumes^ ; ; 


'  In  vain,'  quotb  she, .  *  I  live,  and  seek;  in  vain  , 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life :. 
I  fear'd.by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be. slain, .      .     < 
Yet  for. the  selfsame  purpose  seek  ^  knife ; 
But  when  I  fear'd,  I  was  a  loyal  wife. 

So  am  I  npw : — O  no  !  that  cannot  be ; 

Of  that  true,  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  nae«       ,  / 
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'O!  thatTSgoiWjforwhidi  I  «<?mghtiK>i«re^ 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  t6  die. 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fanie  to  slander's  Hvery ; 
A  dying  life  to  living  infamy. 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stolen  avmy, 
To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  hy ! 


*  Well,  well,  dear  Collatitte,  thoti  shalt  not  kftcfvf 
The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth  ; 
I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affifection  so, 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath;         ' 
This  bkstard  graff  shall  never  <iome  to  growth : 
He  shall  not  boast  w'ho  did  thy  sf 6ck' p6llute 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  fcis  fruit        - 


*  Nor  shall  he  t^triile  at  thee  in  secret  thought, 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companioihs  at  thy  state;'  ; 
But  thou  shalt  k«ow  thy  ititerest  was  not  boiight 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stdrn  from  forth  ^  thy  gate 
For  me,  Tkm  the  mistress  of  my  fate,     ' 
And  with  my  trespass  never  Will  dispense 
Till  life^ to  death  acqtiit  my  forced  ofence. 


'1  WiJPridt  pfoiioh  thee  with  my  attaint,    ' 
Nor  fold=  my  fault  iti  cleanly  ctMn'd  excuses ; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  wilt  not  pairttj     ' 
To  hid6  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses? 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  tiiihe  eyes,  like  sltiices, 
As  frbm  a  mountai¥i-spring  that  feeds  a  da;]e. 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  iitipure  tale. 

By  this;'latrl^ting  l>Hiloitiei  Jiad  eftdM '       • 
The  well-tun'd  wsttble'  of  her  nightly  sorrow, 
And  solemn  riight  with  slow^sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  heH;  Whten,  lO !  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  tp  all  fait*  eyes"  that  UgHt  Will  borrow : 
But  cloudy' tucrece  shames  herself  to*  s^. 
And  therefore  ^till  ih  night  wouM  do^ster'dbe. 
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:  IRevtoding  day  through  every  craiiny  spies, 
And  seeilis  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping ; 
To  whoib  <she  sobbing'  speaks  :  '  O  eye  of  eyes  !    • 
Why  pr/stthou  through  my  window?  leave  thy  peepirtg : 
Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping : 

Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light,- 
^iFdr  day  hath  noiigihl;  to  do. what's  done  by  night* 


Thus  cavils^dne  with  everything  she  sees  : 
True  grief  is.fiDnd  and.  testy  as  a  child^ 
Who  waywaord  once,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees : 
Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild ; 
Continuance  taakies  the  one  ;  the  other  wild, 
Like  an  unprpictisM. swimmer  plunging  still 
With  too- midh  labour  drowns  for  want  of 'SkiU. 


So  3hny  ddeprdrKnehied  in  a  sea  of  care, 
Holds  dikputation  with  each  thing  she  views,  i 

And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare :  ' 

No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews, 
And  as  one  shifts,  ahotber  sttaight  ensues  :    > 

Sometaxne  her  grief  is  dumb  and  hath,  no  words ; 
.  Sfun^me .  't  is  mad :  ^nd  too  much  talk  .afibtds^ 


The  .titfle  birds  that  time  their  rafomdng's  joy 
Make  her  moans  mad  with,  their  sweet  melody: 
For  mirth. doth  search  the  bottom. of  annoy ;  . 
Sad  .^6ul6  are  slain  in  merry  company  ; 
Grief  best  i&  pleas'd  with  griefs,  society  :  . 
True  scrrpfw  then  is  feelingly  ^suffic'd 
•When  with  likesemblaruce  it  is  sympathis'd  . 


'T  is  d^nsble  death  to.  drbwn  in  ken  of  shore  $ 
He  ten  times  pines  that  piiies  beholding  food^   .     / 
To  see  the  <salvie  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more  y 
Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good  ;  i 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  fliood,  .  . 

Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  o-erflbws : 
.  Gvieif  daUiied  with  not  l^w nor  limit  knows* 
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*  You  mockingbirds/  quoth  she,  ^your^  tones  .entomb 
Within  your  hollow-swelling  feathcr'd. breasts. 
And  in  my  hearing  be  yOu>mute?and  dumb  I*— 
My  restless  discord  kwes  no  stops  nor  rasts  ; 
A  woful  hostess  brooks  not  merry/iguests.-r- 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears  ; 

Pistress  likes  dumps  when  time  is  kepi  with  tear» 


*  Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishiiBent, . 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  mydishevellM  hair  t 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languiiihincnt. 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  wilisti'ain'a.teai'. 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason- tbear ;    .    .  : 
For  burden-fwise  I  '11  hum  oil  Tarquin .  still, 
WhUe  thou  on  Tereus  desoant'it  better  skiUj. 


*  And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou*  beai'st.  thy  pa^ 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  wakirig,- wnefcched  I,. 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  aiff»%ht  pnrine  eye, 
Who,  if  it  wink;  shall  thereon'  feili  and. die.    . 

These  means,  as  fretesupon  an^jastrument,   . 

Shsill  tuneouFheart*stid]^sf>tojtrue  languislKEEkent 


*  And  fofi  poor  Mrdy  thou 'sing'stJ not  intheiday. 
As  sha^fraifig^aAy'eye'should'thee  behioidj'    • 
Some  darknleep  deseut,  ^ated  from- the  way, 
That  knows  not  parching  (heat  nor  freezing  iiold. 
Will  we  find  oiiiti;  and  there  tve  wiiLiwrfald 

To  creatures  stern  sod' tunes;  to  change  ctheir  kinds : 
Since  men yitme  beastsy iek keasts beargimtifi: minds.' 


As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  .sCarids .  at  gaze, ; 
Wildly  ■  determining  which  nv^tyr  to-  flyi  •    -  : , 
OrtMie  erlcorhpass'd  with, a  wimditig  msLBe,    . 
That  oaiihot  tread  the  way  out  readily;.,     ' 
So  with  herself  is'  shein  miiiitihy,      > 
-'  To 'live  or  die  which'Cfthie.  twain  were  bfettet,  ' 
When  hfe  is  -shamfdi  and^  death .  neproajehfb  debtor. 


'  To  kill  myself,'  qpoth  she,  *  aUuckr  I  wK 
But  with  my  body  T.iy  poor;  sp)\ir?  pollution, .      «  « 
They  that  lose,  half  with  ,great€ar  patience  bear  fr  7. 
Than  theyiwhose  whole  is  swalkjw'd  in  confusion.   1 
That  mother .  tries = a  merdless  coaclusioni .       •       , .  [ 
Who,  having  two  sweet  babes,  whei)  ^Jeath  tak^s  one, 
WilV^lay  thjeiothei;  a^  b$  nurse  to  cjop^ 


'  My  body  pr  my  soul^  which  was  the  clearer, ;  . 
When  the;  opje  pufCj  the  other  made  divine  ?  . 
Whose  love  of  eit:her  to  myself  was  nearer, 
When  both  were  kepvt.for  heaven  and  Collatine? 
Ah  me  i  4;he  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine, 

His  leaves  will  wither  and  his  sap  decay; 

So  mu^t  my  soul,  her  baii.  being  peeVd  away, ; 


*  Her  house  k  sacked,  her  quiet  interrupted," 

Her  mansion  battered  by  the  enemy;  .     .    j  . 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  sppil'd^  coTn;ipted, 

Grq$sly  engirt  with  daring  itifamy: 

Then/  let  it  not  be  qall'd  impiety, 

If  in  itbis  blemish*d  fort  I  rmake  some  hole 
ThrQUg^h  which  I  m*y  QOAvey  this  t^j^bled  90vL 


*  Yet  die  I  will  «0t,  till  my  Collatine       •  ,  j 

Have  heard  the  oau^e  of  my  untimely  death,      :    '• 
Thartihetmay  vdw,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine^  ■:         ' 
Revenge  on  r  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath* 
My  siftiQedbloodto  Tarquin  I  '11  bequeaUi,. 

Whichfby  him  tainted  shall  for  him  be  sp^it,.  . 

Aodashisidue^irrit  in  my  testamepit.    ,  ;       j^ 


*  My  .honoutlll  bequeath  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured* 
'Tis  honour  to  deprive  dishonoured  Kfe;  '., 

The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead  : 
So  of  shame's  ashes  .$hall  my  (^me  be  bred ;  r 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  scorn : 
My  ^hame  $0  dea<^  icine  honour  is  oew^bonu 
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^ear  lord  of  that  dear  jewd  I  have  lost, 
What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  tc  thee  ? 
My  resolution,  love^  shall  be  thy  boast, 
By  whose  exahiple  thou  teveng'd  tnay'st  b^. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  ds'd,  read  it  in  itte : 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myseilf,  thy  foe. 
And  for  my  sake  serve  thoi*  fetee  Tarquift  sa 


•This  brief  abridgment  of  my  Will  T  make  i-^--' 
My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  knd  ground  ; 
My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take  j 
Mine  honour  be  the  knife's  that  makes  my  woond; 
My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confotmd ; 
And  all  my  fame  that  lives  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  live  and  think  no  shactife  of  me. 


'Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversie  this  wili; 

How  was  I  ova-seen  that  thou  shalt  see  ill 

My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  minfeill ; 

My  life's  foul  deed,:my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 

Faint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  "So  be  it :" 
Yield  to  my  hand ;  my  hand  shall 'cotique*"  thee : 
•Thou  ^iead;  botti  die,  and  botli  shall  vktors  be.' 


This  plot  of  death  when-sadly  shebad  kid, 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyesr 
With  unturi'd  tongue  she  hx^ai^ely  calls  her*  maid, 
Whos^-  swift  obedi^ce  to  bet  rftistress  hies ; 
For  fleet-winff'd  duty  'with; though tis' feathers  flies. 
Pobr  Lucrece*  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads  when  suri  doth'-ifleltithefrisnow. 


Her  mistress  she  doth  giive  detnure  good*morrow, 
With  soft-slow  tongue,  tnie  mark  of  modesfcy, 
And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow,'         • 
For  why  her  fkce  wore  sorrow's  livery ;   '  " 
But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciourfy 
Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-edipsfed  So^ 
Nor  why^rfaii*  c*i*eks  ovef-wash'd  with  woe. 


But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set, 
Each  flower  nK»sten'd  Uke  a  melting  eye. 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet^ 
Her  circled  eyiie,  enforced  by;  sympathy      ; 
Of  those  fair  surifi  set  in  her  mistress'*  sky,  : 

WhbintasaU^wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light,  i 
Which  mabes  thQimaiid  weep  like:  the  dewyjii^t 


A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  Stand,   ^  ' 

Like  ivcH-y  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling :  : 

One  justly  weeps,  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  c^use  but  company  of  her  drops  spiHing : 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing. 

Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others  smarts,     • 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes  or  break  their  h^rts : 


For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen  minds,  - 
And,. therefore  are  they  formed  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppressed,  the  impression  of  stran^^e  kinfi^ 
Is  formed  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or, skill  :        .  , 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  Uieir  ill,        .       / 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  <jvi  1^ 
Wherein  is  stamped  the  semblance  of^a  cIlnU.  ', 


Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  pjaip, ;  » 

Lays  open  all. the  little  worms  that  crcjep ; 

In  men,  as  in  a.rough^rowAgroye,  remain 

Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep. 

Through  crystal  walls  each  Uttlq  mote  will  peep :  ,    i 
Thoi^  merx  cap  cover  crimes  with  bold  stern  )ooks, 
Poof  xyjO^en's  faqes  4re  their  own  feiults'  bpok^y 


No  man  inveigh laigoinst, the  withered  fl6wer,  .  ,. .  ) 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  kill-d:  < 
Not  thajt  xiieMOUr 'd,  but  thati  which  doth  devour,*  '  ' 
Is  worthy  blame.     Ol  let  it  not  be  hild  ;  ..  i" 

Poor  women's  fauSts,  that  they  are  so  fulfilled  / 

With  men's  abuses :  those  proud  lords  to  blairtfe, 
Make  Weak-made  women  tea^anta  to  their  shamie. 
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The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrfefee'  vtew, 
Assail'd  by  night  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present,  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong: 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong, 

That  dying  fear  through  all  heu  body  spread ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead?    > 

By  this,  nriW  patience  bid  f*ir  Lajicrece,  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  cqraplaining ; 
*  My  girl,'  quoth  she,  *  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down .  thy  cheeks  are 

raining  ? 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustainingj  . 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  smaj)  avails  ray  mood : 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 


*  But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went ' — (and  there  she  s^tay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan) — *Tarquin  from  hence?'' 

*  Madam,  ere  I  was  up,'  replied  the  maid ; 

*  The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense,-^ 

Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day, 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

*  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  ma^  be  so  bold. 
She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness/ 

*  O,  peace ! '  quoth  Lucrece  :  *  if  it  should  be  told, 
The  repetitiori  cannot  make  it  less ; 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  a  hdl 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 


•  Go,  get  m©  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen,-^ 
Yet  save  that  labour,  for  I  have  them  here; 
What  should  I  say  ? — One  of  my  husband's  tn^n 
Bid  thou  be  Iready  by-and-by  to  bear     ' 
A  letter,  to  my*  lord,  my  love,  my  dear : 

Bid  him  With  speed  prepare  to  catty  it ; 

The  cause!  craves  haste  and  it  will  sofan  be  writ' 
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Her  maid  is  ^tt'e,  an<d  'she  prdpaipes  to  Wrk6,   ■  -  '  '• 
First  hoN^ering -o'er  the  paper  Mt\i  het  quilL'*  '    * ' 
Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fighf  ;■  ='  • 

What  wit  sets  d'S'Wn  is  blotted  sttaig<ht  with, will  5     ' 
This  is  to6  curious^good,  this  bkiiit  and'  ill  t    -   '     > 
i '  Mrsth  like  a  press  'of  people  at  a  door, 
Throng  hdr  ini^ritionSy  which  ^^11  gQ'befbire*  > 


At  last  she  thus  begiiiis:  *Thoti' worthy  Itwd^c  i    1  T 
Of  that  ufiNyoithy  wife  that  grqeteth  theei     '-'     '    / 
Health  to  thy  person  !  next.  Vouchsafe  t*  iffbwi     ^ 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  sbe) 
Some  prefeent  speed  to  com^  and  visit  me*  '  ■''  ■  "I 
So  I  commend  me  from  6ur  house  in  grief:  •  !- 
•  •  My  woes- J^e  tedwlms,  tboughb  my  iwor^  are  btkV 


Here  folds  shfe  tip  the  tenor  of  herwoi^  ' '^^  ^f  "'/ 
Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertairily.  /  f  J  ;  "  ) 
By  this  s^ort  schedule  Collatine  may  know  f :  < :  •-: 
Her  grief,  but  riot  her  griefs  true  quality* :  ^  :  ■  r 
She  dares  not;  thereof  make  discovery,  :  .  > .  • . : '  1 
Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gf oss  abose,  I 
Ere- she  with  blood  Had  staii^'d  ber  stain?d  exdikse. 


Besides,  the  life' and  feeling  of  her  pasbi6n':  .'  f     !  ^ 
She  hoai^ds,  to  speiid  when  be  is  by  to  !hcar  heii;    i 
Whefa  sigb$  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her     .  ■  ,1     ' 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  Hdr. 
l^oshiaHi  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  lettdr 
With  'trords,  till  action  might  become  them  better. 


To  see  sad  sights 'moves  more  than  hdat  thmi  told  ^ 
For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear  j    ;  ^  ■  ' 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold,  '  '  •!  i 

When  evefy  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear :      ■      •  >  ■ 
'T  is  but  a  part  of  borrow:  that  we  hear ;  .     •    • 
Deep  souhdfe  mfake  lesSi^r  noise  that  shallow -folrds, 
And  isofrrow  ebbsj  hmat^  btoWn  with  wJn^'tsff  ^words. 
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Her  letter  now  is  ^ec^rd,  artd  on/it  .writ^ 
*  At  Ardea  to  my  kwdj  with  xmm  than  ha^sste/ 
The  post  atten<^,  and  she  delivers  it, 
Charging  the  sour-fac'd  groom  to  hit  as  fesiC . 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern!  blast': 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  .dull  and  slow  3he  cteems: 
Extremity  still  urged*  SHcb  extremist .      . 


The  homely  vill«dn  courtfsies  to  het  low ; 
And,  blushing  on  h&Cy  witia  a  sifceadfeat  eye 
Receives  the  scroll  without  or  yea  or  no, 
And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie : 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosonjs  lie 

Imagine  every  eye  behoids  their  blame ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  he  blush'd  to  see  her  shs^me : 


When,  silly  groom  I  God  wot,  it:  was  defect 
Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity;  .. 
Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 
To  talk  in  deddsi,.  while  others  saudly  • 
Promise  more  speed  but  do  it  Idsurely;  ' 
Even  so  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn'dliQne^t  looks,  bUJt  laid  no  words,  to  gage. 


His  kindled  duty  kindled  h^r  mistrust^ 
Thatitsiro  red  fires  in  both  theii?  feces  blaz*d  > 
She.  thought  he  blush'd*  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust, 
And,  blushing  with  him,  wistiy  on  him  gaz'd ;; 
Herearnefet  eye  did.  make  him  moreamaz'd : 

The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish, 
,:  .  Theimore-she  thought  he  spied  In ;hfir. some  blemish 


Bi<t  long,  she  thinks  till  -herreturo^  ^in,   . 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is^oneu 
The  weary  time  she  caHnot  entertain, 
For  now  't  is  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  mA  giroan  j 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,. moan >tited  moan, . . 
,  ', That. she  hen. plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay, 
;PaU8iqg'jfor  jjneans  to  moumspme  nfiwei)Wigr». 
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At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  I  lion  with  annoy  ; 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud, 
As  heaven,  it  seem'd,  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there, 
In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life. 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  for  the  slaughtered  husband  by  the  wife  : 
The  red  blood  reek'd,  to  show  the  painter's  strife ; 
And  dying  eyes  gleam 'd  forth  their  ashy  lights, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioner 
Begrim'd  with  sweat  and  smeared  all  with  dust ; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear    , 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust : 

Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces ; 
In  youth  quick  bearing  and  dexterity; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces  : 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble 
That  one  would   swear  he  saw  them  quake  and 
tremble. 


In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O,  what  art 
Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold ! 
The  face  of  either  ciphered  either's  heart ;  ■ 
Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told-: 
In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roU'd ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent 

^ow'd  deet^  regard  and  smiling  government.  , 
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There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand, 
As  't  were  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand, 
That  it  beguird  attention,  charm'd  the  sight 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 
Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath  which  purFd  up  to  the  sky. 


About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces, 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice ; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces, 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice : 
Some  high,  some  low,  the  painter  was  so  nice, 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind, 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind. 


Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbour's  ear  ; 
Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all  bolFn  and  red, 
Another  smother'd  seems  to  pelt  and  swear ; 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear, 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words. 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 


For  much  imaginary  work  was  there ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind, 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand :  himself  behind 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head, 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 


And  from  the  walls  of  strong-besi^ed  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd  to  field 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield 
That  through  their  light  j.oy  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stain'd)  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 
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And  from  the  strond  of  Dardan,  where  they  fought, 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran, 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
With  swelling  ridges ;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than 
Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranks 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  banks. 


To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come, 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  steird. 
Many  she  sees  where  cares  have  carved  some, 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwelFd, 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 

Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eyes, 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  proud  foot  lies. 


In  her  the  painter  had  anatomis'd 

Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wrack,  and  grim  care's  reign : 

Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguis'd ; 

Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain ; 

Her  blue  blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein, 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed, 
Show'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 


On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes, 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldam's  woes. 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries. 
And  bitter  words  H)  ban  her  cruel  foes : 
The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those ; 

And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong, 
To  give  her  so  much  grief  and  not  a  tongue. 


*  Poor  instrument,*  quoth  she,  *  without  a  sound, 
I  '11  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue, 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound, 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong, 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  bums  so  lon^ 
And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 
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*  Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir. 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear : 
Thine  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  burneth  here ; 
And  here,  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter,  die. 


*  Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  moe  ? 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so ; 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe. 
For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall. 
To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general? 


*  Lo !  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds, 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies, 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds. 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds  : 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame  and  not  with  fire.' 


Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes ; 
For  sorrow,  like  a  h^avy-hanging  bell 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes ; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  th^oleful  knell  : 
So  Lucrece,  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  penciird  pensiveness  and  coloured  sorrow ; 

Shelends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks  doth  borrow. 


She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting  round. 
And  whi9  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament : 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound, 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  content 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes. 
So  mild  that  Patience  seem'd  to  SQom  his  woes. 
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In  him  the  painter  labour'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit  and  give  the  harmless  show 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe ; 
Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave, 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 


But,  Kke  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil^ 
He  entertained  a  show  so  seeming-just, 
And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil, 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust 
False-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms, 
Or  blot  with  hell-born  sin  such  saint-like  forms. 


The  well-«kiird  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjur'd  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew ; 
Whose  words  like  wild-fire  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built  Ilion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry. 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places, 
Wh^  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  view'd  their  faces. 


This  picture  she  advisedly  perus'd. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill, 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abus'd ; 
So  fair  a  form  lodged  not  a  mind  so  ill : 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd,  and  gazing  still. 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 


*It  cannot  be,'  quoth  she,  *that  so  much  guite' — 
She  would  have  said  *  can  lurk  in  such  a  look ; ' 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while. 
And  from  her  tongue  *  can  lurk '  from  *  cannot '  took ; 
*  It  carmot  be '  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 
And  tum'd  it  thus :  *  It  cannot  be,  I  find, 

But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind :    , 
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*  For  even  is  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted, 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 
(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted,) 
To  me  came  Tarquin  armed ;  so  beguil'd 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 

With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish, 
So  did  I  Tarquin ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 


'  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes. 
To  see  those  borrow^  tears  that  Sinon  sheds ! 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old  and  yet  not  wise  ? 
For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds : 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds ; 

Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his  that  move  thy  pit}', , 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 


•  Such  devils  steal  effects  from  Hghtless  hell ; 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 
And  in  that  cold  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold. 
Only  to  flatter  fools  and  make  them  bold  : 

So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter, 
That  he  finds  means  to  bum  his  Troy  with  water.' 


Here,  all  enrag'd,  such  passion  her  assails. 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails, 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest : 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er ; 

*  Fool !  fool  I '  quoth  she,  *  his  wounds  will  not  be  sore.* 


Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow. 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow, 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining. 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining : 

Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps ; 

And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 
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Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought, 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent, 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cur*d, 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endur'd. 


But  now  the  mindful  messenger  come  back 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company ; 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black ; 
And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  streamed,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky : 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 


Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : " 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and  raw ; 

Her  lively  colour  kilPd  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares ; 
Both  stood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 


At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand. 
And  thus  begins  :  *  What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befalFn,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand  ? 
Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent  ? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  discontent  ? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness. 
And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress.' 


Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire, 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe : 
At  length  address'd  to  answer  his  desire. 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe ; 
While  CoUatine  and  his  consorted  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  worda     1 
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And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending. 
*  Few  words/  quoth  she,  *  shall  fit  the  trespass  best, 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending  : 
In  me  moe  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long. 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  toi^ue. 


*  Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say : 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head  ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me, 
From  that,  alas  1  thy  Luareoe  is  not  free. 


*  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight, 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  softly  cried :  "  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  my  love ;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  inffict, 
If  thou  my  love's  de^e  do  conlzadict. 


' "  For  some  hard-favour'd  groom  of  thine,"  quoth  he 

"  Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 

I  '11  murder  straight,  and  then  I  *11  slaughter  thee. 

And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 

The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 

The  lechers  in  their  deed  :  this  act  will  be 

My  fame,  and  thy  perpetual  infamy." 

*  With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry, 
And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword, 
Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patieritly, 
I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word ; 
So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record, 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
The  adulterate  death  of  Lucreoe  and  hec  gKoom. 
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*  Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak, 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak ; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 

That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloined  his  eyes ; 

And  when  the  judge  is  robb'd,  the  prisoner  dies. 


*  O !  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse, 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find : 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this  abuse, 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 
That  was  not  forced  ;  that  never  was  inclined 
To  accessary  yieldings,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poisoned  closet  yet  endure.' 


Lo  !  here  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss, 
With  head  declined,  and  voice  dammed  up  with  woe. 
With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across, 
From  lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away  that  stops  his  answer  so  : 

But,  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain ; 

What  he  breathes  out  his  breath  drinks  up  again. 


As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste, 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forc'd  him  on  so  fast. 
In  rage  sent  out,  recalled  in  rage,  being  past : 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw, 
To  push  grief  on  and  back  the  same  grief  draw. 


Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeth, 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh  : 
*  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power ;  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 
My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 
More  feeling-painful :  let  it  then  suffice 
To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes- 
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*  And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so, 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece,  now  attend  me : 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe, 

Thine,  mine,  his  own :  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 
From  what  is  past :  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die ; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

*  But  ere  I  name  him,  you,  fair  lords,'  quoth  she 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Collatine), 

*  Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me, 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine ; 
For  't  is  a  meritorious  fair  design 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms  : 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies 
harms.' 


At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid, 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition, 
Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray'd ; 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said, 

The  protestation  stops.     *  O  !  speak/  quoth  she, 

*  How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wip'd  from  me  ? 

*  What  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence. 

Being  constrained  with  dreadful  circumstance  ? 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense, 

My  low-declined  honour  to  advance  ? 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 

The  poison'd  fountain  clears  itself  s^ain ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ? ' 

With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say, 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears ; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carv'd  in  it  with  tears. 

*  No,  no,'  quoth  she ;  '  no  dame  hereafter  living, 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving.' 
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Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name :  *  He,  he,*  she  says, 
But  more  than  '  he  *  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak ; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays, 
She  utters  this  :  *  He,  he,  fair  lords,  't  is  he. 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me.' 


Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breathed ; 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 

Her  winged  spright,  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  from  cancelled  destiny. 


Stone-still,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed, 
Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew ; 
Till  Lucrece'  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed. 
Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw  : 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and,  as  it  left  the  place, 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase ; 


And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 
Who  like  a  late-sack'd  island,  vastly  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  flood. 

Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remained. 
And  some  look'd  black,  and  that  false  Tarquin  stain 'd 


About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes. 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes. 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows : 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  put^i^j(|.Google 
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*  Daughter,  dear  daughter  ! '  old  Lucretius  cries, 

*  That  life  was  mine,  which  thou  hast  here  deprived 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies, 

Where  shall  I  live  now  Lucrece  is  unliv'd  ? 

Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 
If  children  pre-decease  progenitors. 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 


*  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-bom  ; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
Shows  me  a  bare-bon'd  death  by  time  outworn. 
O !  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn, 
And  shiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass, 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 


*  O  time  !  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer, 
If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger. 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive : 
Then  live,  sweet  Lucrece ;  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee ! ' 


By  this  starts  Collatine  as  from  a  dream. 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place ; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face. 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space  ; 

Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath, 
And  live  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 


The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  serv'd  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue ; 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long, 
Begins  to  talk ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
Weak  words  so  thick,  come  in  his  poor  heart's  aid, 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 
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Yet  sometime  *  Tarquin '  was  pronounced  plain, 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide  to  make  it  more ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er : 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife 
Who  should  weep  most,  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 


The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 
The  father  says  :  *  She's  mine.'     *  O  !  mine  she  is,' 
Replies  her  husband,  *  do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 
He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine, 
And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  CoUatine.' 


*  O  ! '"  quoth  Lucretius,  *  I  did  give  that  life 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'd.' 

*  Woe,  woe  ! '  quoth  Collatine,  *  she  was  my  wife, 
I  ow'd  her,  and  't  is  mine  that  she  hath  kill'd.' 

*  My  daughter '  and  *  My  wife '  with  clamours  fiU'd 

The  dispers'd  air,  who,  holding  Lucrece'  life, 
Answer'd  their  cries,  *  My  daughter '  and  *  My  wife.' 


Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  side, 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe. 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride, 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly-jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things : 


But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by, 
Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise, 
And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly. 
To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eyes. 
*Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,'  quoth  he,  *  arise: 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool, 
Now  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  schooL 
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*  Why,  Collatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe  ? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds  ? 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds  ? 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds : 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so, 
To  siay  herself,  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 

*  Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations, 

But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations 
That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations, 

Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgrac'd, 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets  chas'd 

'  Now,  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore. 
And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stain'd. 
By  heaven's  fair  sun  that  breeds  the  fat  earth's  store, 
By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintained, 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul,  that  late  complain'd 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife, 
We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife.' 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
And  kiss'd  the  fatal  knife,  to  end  his  vow ; 
And  to  his  protestation  urg'd  the  rest, 
Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow : 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow ; 
And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  before, 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom. 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence ; 
To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence, 

The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent 

To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 
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From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory  : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  self  substantial  fuel, 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies, 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring, 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee. 


2  When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held : 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days. 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use, 
If  thou  couldst  answer, — *  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse,' — 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine  ! 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  co^ ' 
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3  Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest, 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest, 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair  whose  unear'd  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 

Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity  ? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remembered  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

4  Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 

Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend  ; 
And,  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For,  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  doth  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 

Thy  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 
Which,  used,  lives  th'  executor  to  be. 

5  Those  hours  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same 

And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excel : 

For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there ; 

Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 

Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  everywhere : 

Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 

Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft, 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was : 

But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  show;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet 
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6  Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 
In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd  : 
Make  sweet  some  vial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 
With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kilPd. 

That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury, 

Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan ; 

That 's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 

Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one : 

Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee. 

Then  what  could  death  do  if  thou  shouldst  depart, 

Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  ? 

Be  not  self-will'd,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 

To  be  Death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  heir. 

7  Lo !  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty ; 

And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavehly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still, 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage  : 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch  with  weary  car, 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day,  ' 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way.  ' 

So  thou,  thyself  outgoing  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

8  Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly  ? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  gladly, 
Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 

If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark,'  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering ; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother. 
Who,  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 

Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seeming  one. 
Sings  this  to  thee, — *  Thou  single  wilt  prove  none' 
III.  2  F  2 
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9  Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye 

That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 
Ah  !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die, 
The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife ; 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind, 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep 
By  children's  eyes  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend. 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 

10  For  shame  !  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any. 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident 

Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many, 
But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident ; 
For  thou  art  so  possessed  with  murderous  hate 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  conspire, 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
O,  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my  mind ! 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love  ? 
Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind, 
Or  to  thyself  at  least  kind-hearted  prove  : 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 

11  As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  grow'st 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestow'st 
Thou  may'st  call  thine  when  thou  from  youth  convert- 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase ;  [est 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay : 

If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease. 
And  threescore  year  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store. 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish : 
Look,  whom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gave  thee  more ; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shouldst  in  bounty  cherish. 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  shouldst  print  more,  not  let-that  copy  die. 
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12  When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime, 

And  sable  curls  all  silver'd  o'er  with  white  • 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make, 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake, 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow ; 

And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make  defence 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

13  O,  that  you  were  yourself  I  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live  : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to.  some  other  give : 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination ;  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself  s  decease. 

When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day. 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 

O  !  none  but  unthrifts.     Dear  my  love,  you  know 
You  had  a  father  :  let  your  son  say  so. 

14  Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck, 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  have  astronomy, 

But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality ; 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind ; 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well, 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And,  constant  stars,  in  them  I  read  such  art, 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert ; 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate, 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doorn-and  date. 
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15  When  I  consida*  every  thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment ; 

That  this  huge  stage  presenteth  nought  but  shows, 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  selfsame  sky, 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight. 
Where  wasteful  Time  debateth  with  Decay, 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 
And,  all  in  war  with  Time,  for  love  of  you, 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 

16  But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant.  Time, 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 

With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rh5ane  ? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours, 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset, 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your  living  flowers 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair. 
Which  this,  Timers  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen, 
Neither  in  inward  worth  nor  outward  fair. 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 
To  give  away  yourself  keeps  yourself  still, 
And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skill 

17  Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  ? 
Though  yet.  Heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your  parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 

And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  *  This  poet  lies ; 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touched  earthly  faces.' 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age. 
Be  scorn'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue. 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage. 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 

But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 


You  should  live  twice, — in  it,  anv 
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18  Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date. 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 

By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'd ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest. 
So  long  as,  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

19  Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws, 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood ; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws. 
And  burn  the  long-liv'd  phoenix  in  her  blood ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleets, 

And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 
O  !  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Yet  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :  despite  thy  wrong, 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

20  A  woman's  face  with  Nature's  own  hand  painted 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  woman's  fashion ; 
An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling, 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth  ; 

A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling, 

Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  amasseth  : 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 

Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting. 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 

But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's  pleasure. 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their  treasure. 
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21  So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  Muse 
Stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse, 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 
Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea*s  rich  gems, 

With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

O  !  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write. 

And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air : 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  well ; 

I  will  not  praise  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

22  My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee 

Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me : 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
O !  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary 
As  I,  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  will. 
Bearing  thy  heart  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain ; 

Thou  gav'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 

23  As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part. 

Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage. 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
(yercharg'd  with  burden  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
O  !  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast. 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompense, 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  express'd. 
O  !  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  loveVfine  jwit. 
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24  Mine  eye  hath  pla/d  the  painter,  and  hath  stell'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart : 

My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  't  is  held, 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art ; 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill, 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictured  lies, 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done : 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where- through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep^  to  gaze  therein  on  thee ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art. 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart- 

25  Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 
Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eyes ; 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight. 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd, 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite, 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd 
Where  I  may  not  remove  nor  be  remov'd. 

26  Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit, 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit : 
Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it, 
But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 
In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it ; 
Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving. 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect, 
And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter'd  loving, 
To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee;     [me. 

Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  may'st  prove 
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27  Weary  with  toil  I  haste  me  to  my  bed, 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired  -, 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 

To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work 's  expired  : 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide, 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see : 
Save  that  my  soul's  ima-ginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new. 
Lo !  thus  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind. 
For  thee  and  for  myself  no  quiet  find. 

28  How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight, 
That  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  of  rest  ? 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night, 
But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day,  oppressed  ? 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign, 

Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me ; 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  oif  from  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him  thou  art  bright. 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaven : 
So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  night, 
When  sparkling  stars  twire  not  thou  gild'st  the  even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer, 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  griefs  strength  seem 
stronger. 

29  When,  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 

And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed. 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate : 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 
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30  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus'd  to  flow^ 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long- since  cancell'd  woe, 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish 'd  sight. 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before  : 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
AH  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 

31  Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts. 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead, 

And  there  reigns  love,  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried  , 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stol'n  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie ! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  pow  is  thine  alone : 
Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee. 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

32  If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day. 

When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey         [cover, 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover, 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time, 
And  though  they  be  outstripp'd  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O  !  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought : 
*  Had  my  friend's  Muse  gro>\Ti  with  this  growing. age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought. 
To  march  in  ranks  pf  better  equipage  : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 
/ri>eii:'3  for  their  style  I'll  read,  his  for  his  love.' 
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33  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye. 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 

And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 

Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace. 

Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine 

With  all-triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 

But  out,  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 

The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ;      [eth. 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain  when  heaven's  sun  stain* 

34  Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak, 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 

'T  is  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break, 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak 
That  heals  the  wound  and  cures  not  the  disgrace : 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss  : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 

Ah  !  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

35  No  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast  done ; 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud  ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 

All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 
Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare ; 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, — 
Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate, — 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence, 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 

That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 

To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly 
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Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain, 
Without  thy  help  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame : 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite, 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth ; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd. 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give. 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suffic'd, 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look,  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee : 
This  wish  I  have  ;  then  ten  times  happy  me ! 

How  can  my  Muse  want  subject  to  invent. 

While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my  verse 

Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 

For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 

O  !  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 

Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 

For  who 's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee, 

When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 

Be  thou, the  tenth  Muse,  ten  times  more  in  w^orth 

Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate ; 

And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 

Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 

If  my  slight  Muse  do  please  these  curious  days, 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 
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39  O !  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing, 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring  ? 
And  what  is  't  but  mine  own  when  I  praise  thee  ? 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one. 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 

0  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love. 
Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive, 

And  that  thou  teach  est  how  to  make  one  tw^ain, 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain ! 

4Q  Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all : 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  may'st  true  love  call : 
All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 

1  cannot  blame  thee  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 

I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief, 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows, 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

41  Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits, 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won. 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd  ? 
Ah  me !  but  yet  thou  mightst  my  seat  forbear. 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
\  /here  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth ; 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  falge  to  me. 
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JL2  That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief, 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loVd  her  dearly ; 
That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye  : — 
Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  know'st  I  love  her  ; 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 
If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain, 
And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain, 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross  : 

But  here 's  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one ; 

Sweet  flattery  !  then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

13  When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see, 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected  ; 
But  When  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee. 
And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 
Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright, 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light, 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  ? 
How  would,  I  say,  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day. 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  ? 

All  days  are  nights  to  see  till  I  see  thee,  [me. 

And  nights  bright  days  when  dreams  do  show  thee 

44  If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way  ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought, 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  from  thee ; 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land, 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But,  ah !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone, 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan ; 
Receiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe» 
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45  The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire, 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire, 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide : 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 

In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppressed  with  melancholy ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recur'd 
By  those  swift  messengers  return'd  from  thee, 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me  : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then,  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

46  Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  ^ght ; 

Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar, 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 
(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes,) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny,         , 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety  and  the  dear  heart's  part : 
As  thus ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  part. 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 

47  Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took. 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other. 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look, 

Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother. 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love, 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  move. 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight 
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■  48  How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust ; 
That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  sfay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust ! 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief, 
Thou,  best  of  dearest  and  mine  only  care, 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art, 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast, 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  may'st  come  and  part ; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stoVn,  I  fear, 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

49  Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Caird  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects ; 
Against  that  time  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass. 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye ; 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 

Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws. 
Since  why  to  love  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

50  How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  seek  (my  weary  travel's  end) 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 

*  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measur'd  from  thy  friend  !  * 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee. 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide, 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind, 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind.    . 
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51  Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer  when  from  thee  I  speed  : 

From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence 

Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 

O  !  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find, 

When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 

Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind ; 

In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 

Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 

Therefore  desire  (of  perfect'st  love  being  made) 

Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 

But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade  ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilfiil-slow, 
Towards  thee  I  '11  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

52  So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 

Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey. 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure- 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set 
Like  stones  of  worth,  they  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you  as  my  chest, 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide, 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest, 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprisoned  pride. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scopC; 

Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 

53  What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made, 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade. 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 

Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set. 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new  : 
Speak  of  the  spring  and  foison  of  the  year. 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show. 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear ; 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart 
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64  O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

-         The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses ; 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses : 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade ; 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  vade,  by  verse  distils  your  truth. 

55  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time 
When  wasteful  wars  shall  statues  overturn. 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  his  sword,  now  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth  :  your  praise  shall  still  find  room, 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

56  Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force  :  be  it  not  said 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite, 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay'd. 
To-morrow  sharpened  in  his  former  might : 
So,  love,  be  thou ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 

Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness, 

To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 

The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 

Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 

"V^'Tiich  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 

Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 

Return  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view ; 

Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care,      [rare. 

Makes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more^wish^d.  more 
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57  Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 

I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour, 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu  ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose ; 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought, 
Save  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those. 
So  true  a  fool  is  love  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no  ill. 

58  That  God  forbid  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 

I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure, 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave, 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure ! 
O  !  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 
The  imprisoned  absence  of  your  liberty ; 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check, 
Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time 
To  what  you  will ;  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 
I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell, 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 

59  If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguiFd, 
Which,  labouring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burden  of  a  former  child  ? 

O  !  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun, 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done ; 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whether  better  they. 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O  !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  adiyiiring  praise. 
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Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
ELach  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  Time,  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow : 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall  stand, 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken, 
While  shadows  like  to  thee  do  mock  my  sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  ? 
O  no !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great : 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat. 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere, 
From  me  far  off,  with  others  all-too-near. 

Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye 

And  all  my  soul  and  all  my  every  part ; 

And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 

It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 

Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine. 

No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account; 

And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 

As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 

But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 

Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity, 

Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read ; 

Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

'T  is  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise. 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days.       i 
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63  Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 

With  Time's  injurious  hand  crash'd  and  o'erwom, 
When  hours  have  drained  his  blood,  and  filFd  his  bro> 
With  lines  and  wrinkles  ;  when  his  youthful  morn 
Hath  traveird  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 
And  all  those  beauties  whereof  now  he 's  king 
Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring  ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife, 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life : 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

64  When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defac'd 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age  ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-raz'd, 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage : 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 

And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store : 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay. 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate, — 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

65  Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power, 

How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea, 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O !  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wrackful  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  ? 
O  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack. 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O,  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright 
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5   Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry  j — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom, 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced, 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill, 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 

;     And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone, 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

7  Ah  !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live 

And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
'^    That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve 

And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ? 

Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek, 

And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  ? 

Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
'^.  Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
[^    Why  should  he  live,  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 

Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  ? 

For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his, 
^,    And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 
\        O  !  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had 
^i        In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

,^1  Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn, 

When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  as  flowers  do  now, 
,     Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  born, 
\    Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow ; 
^,  ^  Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 
'^^    To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head ; 
' ..   Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 
^'     In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen, 
,;    Without  ali  ornament,  itself,  and  true, 
\.  Making  no  summer  of  another's  green, 
'° "  Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 

And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store, 
;  jj      To  show  false  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore.     1 
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69  Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend : 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due, 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thy  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  om\, 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound 

By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds  ;    [kind, 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  were 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 
The  soil  is  this, — that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

70  That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 

A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time ; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love, 
And  thou  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  assaiFd,  or  victor  being  charg'd ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise, 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlai^'d : 

If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show, 
Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe 

71  No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  th?.t  I  am  fled 

From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O !  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse, 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay ; 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  mean, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 
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72  O  !  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv*d  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death,— <iear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I, 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart. 
O  !  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this. 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 

And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  shamed  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

73  That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west. 
Which  by-and-by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest : 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire. 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by.  [strong, 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long : 

74  But  be  contented  :  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest. 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 

The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due ; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me  : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  worth  of  that  is  that  which  it  contains. 

And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains^ 
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75  So  are  you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  life, 

Or  as  sweet-season'd  showers  are  to  the  ground ; 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 

As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found  : 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure ; 

Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone, 

Then  bettered  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure : 

Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight. 

And  by-and-by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 

Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day  ; 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

76  Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride, 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why  with  the  time  do  I  not  glance  aside 

To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed. 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Showing  their  birth  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 
O  !  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 
So,  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old, 
So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

77  Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear, 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 

The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may*st  thou  taste : 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  may'st  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  delivered  from  thy  brain 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 
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78  So  oft  have  I  invoked  thee  for  my  Muse 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use 

And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 
Whose  influence  is  thine  and  born  of  thee  : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 

79  Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace : 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd, 
And  my  sick  Muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent, 

He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour  ;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say. 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

80  ,0 !  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name, 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might. 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame : 
But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 

My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride ; 
Or,  being  wrack'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boat. 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then,  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this, — my  love  was  my  decay. 
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81  Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make, 

Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten : 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'erread ; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead  ; 

You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen),     [men. 

Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the  mouths  of 

82  I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse, 
And  therefore  may'st  without  attaint  overlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 

Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue. 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforced  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathis'd 
In  true  plain  words  by  thy  true-telling  friend ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  us*d 
Where  cheeks  need  blood  :  in  thee  it  is  abus'd. 

83  I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set ; 

I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report. 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short, 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute, 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 
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84  Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise,  that  you  alone  are  you  ? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell 

That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory ; 

But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 

That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story, 

Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ. 

Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear, 

And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit, 

Making  his  style  admired  everywhere. 

You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse,  [worse. 

Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises 

85  My  tongue-tied  Muse  in  manners  holds  her  still, 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compiled, 
Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill, 

And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  filed. 
I  think  good  thoughts,  whilst  others  write  good  words, 
And,  like  unlettered  clerk,  still  cry  *  Amen ' 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  praised,  I  say,  *  'T  is  so,  't  is  true,* 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before  : 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 

86  Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse, 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew  ? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 

No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 

Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 

He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 

As  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast. 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence ; 

But  when  your  countenance  fil'd  up  his  line, 
Then  lacked  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 
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87  Farewell  1  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing  ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 

For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing, 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking  ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing, 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter. 

88  When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  light, 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I  '11  fight, 

And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn  : 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted. 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  concealed,  wherein  I  am  attainted, 
That  thou  in  losing  me  shalt  win  much  glory : 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee^ 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do. 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

89  Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault. 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence ; 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt, 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 

The  J  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 
As  I  '11  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell. 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong. 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  1 11  vow  debate. 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  diou  dost  hate 
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90  Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now  : 
Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss. 
Ah  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this  sorrow, 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 
To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 
But  in  the  onset  come :  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe. 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

91  Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill, 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force. 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill. 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse  : 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure. 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 

But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure : 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me. 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast : 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may'st  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

92  But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away. 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs, 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 

Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind, 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
O  !  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die : 

But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot? 

Thou  may'st  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : 
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93  So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband  ;  so  love's  face 

May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd-new ; 

Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place  ; 

For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye ; 

Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 

In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 

Is  writ  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange ; 

But  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 

That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 

Whatever  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 

Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  telL 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  ! 

94  They  that  have  power  to  hurt,  and  will  do  none. 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; 

They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity ; 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds. 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

95  How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame. 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 

Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  ! 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
(Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport,) 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O  !  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee. 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see ! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege ; 

The  hardest  knife  ill-us'd  doth  lose  his  edge. 
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96   Some  say  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness ; 
Some  say  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and  less ; 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteemed, 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deemed. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate ! 
How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  away, 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  ! 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

97  How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year  ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen, 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere ! 
And  yet  this  time  removed  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime. 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lord's  decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee, 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter 's  near. 

98  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything. 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him : 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose  ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : 
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99  The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide : —  [smells, 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?     The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy'd. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stoFn  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair ; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stoVn  of  both, 
And  to  this  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath ; 
But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death.  ^ 

More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stoFn  from  thee. 

100  Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  forgett'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects  light  ? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 

In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent : 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  resty  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey, 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay, 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  everywhere. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life; 

So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 

101  O  truant  Muse  !  what  shall  be  thy  amends 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd  ? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends ; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer,  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
*  Truth  needs  no  colour,  with  his  colour  fix'd, 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay ; 

But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix'd  ? ' 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  ? 
Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for 't  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  office,  Muse :  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  lonfs;  l^^e^^^J^^ows  now 
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102  My  love  is  strengthened,  though  more  weak  in  seeming; 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear : 
That  love  is  merchandised  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays : 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  her  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night. 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

lOS  Alack,  what  poverty  my  Muse  brii^  forth, 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside  1 
O  !  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  write : 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face 
That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend 
Tlian  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit, 
Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look  in  it. 

104  To  mei  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  ey'd. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.     Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn'd 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen ; 
Three  Api'il  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn'd, 
Since  fet  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah  ]  yeit  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd ; 
•  So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived : 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred, — 
Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

III.   2  0  2 
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105  Let  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show, 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one,  of  one,  stiU  such,  aod  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to*morrow  kind, 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence ; 
Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  confined, 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument, 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 

Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv'd  alonse,  , 

Which  three  till  now  never  kept  seat  in  one.  | 

106  When  in  the  chronide  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely,  knights, 

Then,  in  the  blazon  of  s^eet  beauty's  best,  ' 

Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expr^ss'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And,  for  thiey  lookM  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  l^k  tpngues  to  praise. 

107  Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul  . 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom. 

The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured, 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Incertainties  now  crown,  themselves  assured. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now,  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  aind  death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since,  spite  Of  him,  1 11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes  : 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests  ^d  tombs  of  brass  are  spent 
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108  WhaJt's  in  the  brain,  that  ink  may  character, 
Which  hath  not  figured  to  thee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What 's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register. 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 
Nothings  sweet  boy ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same, 
Counjfcir^  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine, 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 

So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age, 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 

Findii^  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred, 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  dead. 

109  O  !  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart 

As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie. 
That,  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  ranged. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again. 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged, — 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  bdieve,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kind  of  blood, 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stained, 
Ta  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  1  call, 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

110  Alas  !  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view ; 

Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new :  [dear. 

Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
.  Afikance  and  strangely  ;  but,  by  all  above. 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  have  what  shall  have  no  end  : 
Mkie  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best. 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 
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111  O  I  for  my  sake  do  you  widi  Fortnae  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 
And  almost  thence  ray  nature  is  Subdu'd 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand» 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  \irere  retiew'd. 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eisel  'gadnst  ray  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

112  Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow , 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 

So  you  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  mlist  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  "from  your  tongue; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive, 
That  my  steeVd  sense  or  chaises  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense  . 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are, 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense : — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  raeChinks  they  Ve  dead 

113  Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  xny  mind. 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 
Doth  part  bis  functicm,  and  is  partly  blind, 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 

For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch : 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part, 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catdh  ; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  J^ight, 
The  most  sweet  favour  or  deformed'st  creatute, 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night, 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature ; 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you. 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 
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114  Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you. 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery? 

Or  whether  slmll  I  say,  mine  eye  saith  true, 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchyray, 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best, 
As  fast  as  objects  to  bis  beams  assemble? 
O  !  'tis  the  first ;  'tis  flattery  in  my  seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  Agreeing, 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
If  it  be  poison'd,  't  is  the  lesser  sin 
That  mane  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 

115  Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie, 

Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer  : 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  bum  clearer. 
But  reckoning  Time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings, 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt,  the  sharpest  intents, 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things  : 
Alas  1  why,  fearing  of  Time's  tyranny. 
Might  I  not  then  say,  *  Now  I  love  you  best,' 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty, 
.  Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest? 
.   Love  is  a  babe ;  then  might  I  not  say  so, 
To  give  fall  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow  ? 

116  Let  TOG  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds  • 
Admit  impediments^     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 
iO,  no  I  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
That  kx)ks  on  tempests,  and  is  n^er  shaken ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandwing  bark,  [taken. 

Whose  worth 's  unknown,  akhoiagh  his  height  be 
Love 's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  honrs  and  w^eks, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom.     « - 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 
I  n«ver  writ,  nor  no  man-  ever  Jov'd.Google 
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117  Accuse  me  thus :  that  I  have  scanted  all    . 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call, 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 

That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear^purchas'd  right ; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  ail  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down. 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate : 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  wakened  hate ; 
Since  my  appeal  says  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  yoar  love* 

118  Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen^  I 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge ; 

As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen, 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  pfui^ge  ;  , 

Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweetness, 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding ; 
And,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseased,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured. 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state,  i 

Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cur'd  ; 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him  that  .so  fell  skk  of  you. 

119  What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears, 
Distiird  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within, 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 
Still  losing/ when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 

What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never  ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  thdr  spheres  been  fitted, 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever  ! 
O  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 
And  ruin-d  lofve,'when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  grraiter. 
So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  thanj  have  spent 
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120   That  you  were  once  unkind  befriends  me  now, 
And  for  that  sorrow  which  I  then  did  feel 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammered  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken, 
As  I  by  yours,  you  Ve  passed  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffer'd  in  your  crime. 

0  !  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remembered 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits ; 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender'd 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee ; 
Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 

121  'Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile-esteem'd. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deemed 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing. 
For  why  should  others*  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 

Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 

Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  1  think  good  ? 

No,  I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level 

At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own : 

1  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel ; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown ; 

Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

122  Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  charactered  with  lasting  memory. 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity ; 

Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  raz*d  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold, 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more  : 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee 
Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me.^        . 
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123  No,  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  i  do  change : 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might, 

To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old. 
And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  desire 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy, 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste. 
This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee : 

124  If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state, 
It  might  for  Fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd. 
As  subject  to  Time's  love  or  to  Time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  gather  d. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 

It  suflers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 

Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent, 

Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls  : 

It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic, 

Which  works  on  leases  of  short-number'd  hours. 

But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic, 

That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with  showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time, 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for  crime. 

125  Were 't  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 
With  my  extern  the  outwajrd  honouring, 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 

Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent ; 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour, 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  sjjent  ? 
No,  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee, 

Hence,  thou  suborned  informer  I  a  true  soul 
When  most  impeach'd  stands  least  in  thy  control. 
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126  O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 

Dost  hold  Timers  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  holir  J 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  sbo wit 
Thy  lovers  widiering  as  thy  isweeb  self  grow'st  j 
If  Nature,  sovereign;  mastress  over  wuacfc,  - 
As  thou  goest  onwardis,  .still  will  pluck  thee  bdck, 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill  ' 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minioai  of  her  pl^sure  J 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure  : 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd,.  answered  must  be, 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

127  In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair. 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  Aot  beauty*s  name ; 
But  now  is  bkck  beauty's  successive  heir. 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame; 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  arf s  false  borrowed  face, ' 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name^  no  holy  bower^ 
But  is  profen'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrnce. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black, 
Her  eyes  So  suited,  and  they  mourners  seem  .• 
At  such,  who,  not  bom  fait,  no^beauty  lack, 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem  :  » 

Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe^ 
That  every  tongue  says  beauty  should  look  so. 

128  How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st, 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  taider  inward  of  thy  hand, 
Whilst  my*poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  ! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait, 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  ;lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kisS, 
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129  The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action  ;  and  till  action,  lust 

Is  perjur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 

Enjoyed  no  sooner  but  despised  straight ; 

Past  reason  hunted ;  and  no  sooner  had, 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallowed  bait, 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 

Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 

Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme  ; 

A  bliss  in  proof, — ^and  proved,  a  very  woe  ; 

Before,  a  joy  propos'd  ;  behind,  a  dream*  [well 

All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

130  My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips*  red ; 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun  ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white^ 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak,  yet  well  I  know 
That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound  : 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go ;  i 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

131  Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  ajct. 

As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel , 
For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear^doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold, 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan 
To  say  they  err  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face. 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 
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1.  32  Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pdtying  me. 

Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with'  disdain, 
Hav6  put  on  black,  and  ioving  moiamers  be, 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  padn. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east, 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west 
As  those  two  raotrrning  eyes  become  thy  face. 
O  1  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace, 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part :  < ' 

Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black, 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

133  Beshfrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan   . 

For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me ! 

Is 't  not  enough  to  torture  mfe  alone^ 

But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet-st  friend  must  be  ? 

Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 

And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engrossed ; 

Of  him,  myself^  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 

A  torment  thifice  threefold  thus  to  be  cross- d. 

Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 

But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail ; 

Whoe'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 

Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol : 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

134  So,  now  I  have  corifess'd  that  he  is  thine,  .   1 

And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will. 
Myself  I  '11  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  T^ilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free, 
For  thou  art  covetous,  atid  he  is  kind ; 
He  learned  but  surety-like  to  write  for  me, 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend  came  debtor  for  my  sake  ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me : 
He  pays  the  whole,  and.  yet  am^  L  no^f^^,^ 
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135  Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  WUl^ 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  Will  in  overplus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  v^  tbee,  still, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus- 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  iarge  and  spacious. 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my. will  in  thine? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  graoLous, 

And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  ahirie  ? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still, 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  \m  store  ;> 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  Willy  add  to  thy  Will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  Will  mxxt. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  Ssur  beseechers  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  nie  in  thit  one  Will 

136  If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that.  I  was.  thy  Willy 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows*  is  admitted  there  ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love^suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love, 

Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove, 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none : 
Then  in  the  number  let  irie  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it.  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee  : 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still, 
And  then  thou  lov'st  me,— for  my  name  is  Will. 

137  Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  hes, 

Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partiai  looks, 
Be  anchored  in  the  bay. where  all  men  ride, 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks. 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  ray  heart  think  tliat  a  several  plot 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common 
Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say,  this  is  not,       [place? 
To  put  fair  truth. upon  so  foul  a  face? 

In  things  right-true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  err'd, 
And  to  this  fabe  plague  are  they  now  transferr'd. 
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138  When  my  Ibve  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she.  lies, 

:,  That  she  might  think  me  some  untutored  youth, 

Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subdeties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue : 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  suppressed. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not  she  is  imjust? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 
O  !  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust. 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told : 
Therefcwre  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me, 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be. 

139  O !  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong  - 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue ; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art 
Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight, 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside :    [might 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  iyhen  thy 
Is  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defence  can  'bide  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee  :  ah  1  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies,   ' 

And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries. 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  sliain^ 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

140  Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 

My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so; 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know : 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad. 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee ; 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied,        [wide. 

Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go 
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141  In  faith,  I  do  not  love  thee  v4th  mine  eyes, 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 

But  t  is  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise. 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleased  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone. 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  .with  thee  alone : 
But  my  five  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 
Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be  : 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain. 

142  LfOve  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving. 

O I  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving  ; 
Or,  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profaned  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine, 
Robb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  reacts* 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  loVst  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that  when  it  grows. 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide, 
By  self-example  may'st  thou  be  denied  1 

143  Lo  !  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away, 

Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  -all  swift  despatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chase, 
Cries  to  catch  her  whojse  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face, 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent  ; 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee. 
Whilst  I,  thy  babe,  chase  thee  afar  behind, 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hopci  turn  back  to  me, 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind : 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may'st  have  thy  ff5//. 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud^rying  stiJL 
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144  Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  colour'd  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  fiend    • 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell : 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt, 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

145  Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make 
Bi:eath'd  forth  the  sound  that  said,  *  I  hate,' 
To  me  that  languish'd  for  her  sake ; 

But  when  she  saw  my  woful  state, 

Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 

Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 

Was  us'd  in  giving  gentle  doom, 

And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet : 

*  I  hate,'  she  alter'd  with  an  end, 

That  foUow'd  it  as  gentle  day 

Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend. 

From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away : 
'  I  hate,'  from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  sav'd  my  life,  saying — *  not  you,' 

146  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  do*t  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease,    . 
Dost,  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 

Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ;        ' 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ;.     , 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men. 
And,  Death  once  dead,  there 's  no  more  dying  then. 
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147  My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 

For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill. 

The  uncertain-sickly  appetite  to  please. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love, 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 

Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve 

Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except 

Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 

And  frantic-mad  with  evermore  unrest : 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  are, 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  expre^s'd ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell^  as  dark* as  night. 

148  O  me !  what  eyes  hath  Love  put  in  my  head, 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight ! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ? 

If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no, 
How  can  it  ?     O'  1  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vex'd  ^th  watching  and  with  tears  ? 
No  marvel  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not  till  heaven  clears, 

O  cunning  I^ve !  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  shoiild  find. 

149  Canst  thou,  O  cruel  t  say,  I  love  thee  net, 
When  I  against  myself  with  thee  partake  ? 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  ? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
Nay,  if  thou  lour'st  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect, 

That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despite. 
When  all  my  best  doth  woi'ship  thy  defect, 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 
'    But,  love,  hate  on,  for  Aow  I  know  thy  mind : 
• '         Those  that  can  see  thou  lov*st,  imd  I  ani  blind. 
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150  O  !  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 

To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight, 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill, 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 
O  !  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor, 
With  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state : 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 

151  Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is ; 
Yet  who  knows  not  conscience  is  born  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove : 
For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 

My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason, 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride, 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be, 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her  love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 

152  In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn, 

But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing ; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn. 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee, 
When  I  break  twenty  ?     I  am  perjuj'd  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy ; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness, 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair :  more  perjured  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so^|oul^^{i^^l^ 
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153  Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep : 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found, 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground  ; 
Which  borrow'd  from  this  holy  fire  of  Love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure, 

And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men  prove 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  Love's  brand  new-fired, 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast ; 
I,  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desir'd, 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad-distemper'd  guest. 

But  found  no  cure  :  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire, — my  mistress'  eyes. 

154  The  little  Love-god  lying  once  asleep, 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand, 
Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to  keep 
Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 

The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  wartn'd  ; 
And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was,  sleeping,  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by, 
Which  from  Love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual, 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseas'd ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall, 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove. 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 
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From  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re-worded 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 
And  down  I  laid  to  list  the  sad-tun 'd  tale ; 
Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain, 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw, 

Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun, 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcass  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done : 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun, 

Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spite  of  Heaven's  fell  rage, 

Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne. 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  content  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguished  woe 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes  her  levelled  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 
Sometime,  diverted,  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  the  orbed  earth ;  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and  nowhere  fix'd 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix'd. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat. 

Proclaimed  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 

For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd  hat. 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside ; 

Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  bid  bide. 

And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  thence, 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  beaded  jet,  ^       . 
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Which  one  by  one  she.  in  a  river  threw, 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set ; 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet, 

Or  monarchs'  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 

Where  want  cries  some,  but  where  excess  begs  all 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 
Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood 
Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone, 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud  ; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood, 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswath'd,  and  seaVd  to  curious  secrecy. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes, 

And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear ; 

Cried,  *  O  false  blood,  thou  register  of  lies, 

What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear  ! 

Ink  would  have  seem'd  more  black  and  damned  he: 

This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents, 

Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  grazed  his  cattle  nigh, — 
Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 
Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 
The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew, — 
Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  drew ; 
And,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know 
In  brief  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 
So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat, 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat, 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  apj^ied 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstacy  assuage, 
'T  is  promis'd  in  the  charity  of  age. 

*  Father,*  she  says,  '  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour, 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower^ 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

*  But  woe  is  me  !  too  early  I  attended 
A  youthful  suit, — it  was  to  gain  my  grace, — 
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Of  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended, 
That  maidens'  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face. 
Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place ; 
And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide, 
She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

'  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls, 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What 's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find  : 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind ; 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn 
What  largeness  thinks  in  Paradise  was  sawn. 

'  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin : 
His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear. 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin, 
Whose  bare  out-bragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear ; 
Yet  show'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  more  dear, 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  were  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

*  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 
For  maiden-tbngu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free ; 
Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 
As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see. 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be. 
His  rudeness  so  with  his  authorised  youth 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

*  Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say^ 
"  That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes : 
Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway, 

What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop  he 

makes ! " 
And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes. 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed, 
Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

*  But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went : 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 

To  appertainings  and  to  ornament. 
Accomplished  in  himself,  not  in  his  case : 
All  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place, 
Came  for  additions,  yet  their  purposed  trim 
Piec'd  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  grac'd  by  him. 
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*  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 

All  kind  of  arguments  and  questions  deep, 
All  replication  prompt  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  advant^e  still  did  wake  and  sleep ! 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill, 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will : 

*  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old,  and  sexes  both  enchanted. 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted  : 
Consents  bewitched,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted. 
And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

'  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 

Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  assign'd; 

And  labouring  in  moe  pleasures  to  bestow  them 

Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe  them. 

*  So  many  have,  that  never  touch'd  his  hand, 
Sweetly  supposed  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand, 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple  (not  in  part), 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art, 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power. 
Reserved  the  stalk  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

*  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did, 
Demand  of  him,  nor,  being  desired,  yielded ; 
Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid. 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded. 
Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 
Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remained  the  foil 
Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 

*  But,  ah  !  who  ever  shunn'd  by  precedent 
The  destined  ill  she  must  herself  assay  ? 

Or  forced  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content, 
To  put  the  by-pass*d  perils  in  her  way  ? 
Counsel  may  stop  awhile  what  will  not  stay ; 
For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 
By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wfeiyQ^d^tn. 
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*  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood, 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  proof; 
To  be  forbod  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
O  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste, 
Though  Reason  weep,  and  cry,  "  It  is  thy  last." 

*  For  further  I  could  say,  "  This  man 's  untrue," 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling ; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew, 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling ; 
Thought  characters  and  words  merely  but  art. 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart 

*  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city, 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me  :  "  Gentle  maid, 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity, 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid  : 

That 's  to  ye  sworn  to  none  was  ever  said ; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  calFd  unto. 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  woo. 

*  "  All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see 
Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 
Love  made  them  not :  with  acture  they  may  be. 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind : 

They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  did  find. 
And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains. 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

*  "  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen. 
Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warm'd, 
Or  my  affections  put  to  the  smallest  teen. 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm'd  : 
Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harm'd ; 
Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free, 
And  reign'd,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

*  "  Look  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent  me. 
Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 
Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 

Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 

In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood ; 

Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 

Encamp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardl^oogle 
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* "  And,  lo !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd, 
I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd), 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd, 
And  deep-brain'd  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

* "  The  diamond,  why,  't  was  beautiful  and  hard. 

Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend ; 

The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 

Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend ; 

The  heaven-hued  sapphire,  and  the  opal  blend 

With  objects  manifold  :  each  several  stone, 

With  wit  well  blazon'd,  smiFd,  or  made  some  moan 

* "  Lo !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 
Of  pensiv'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender, 
Nature  hath  chaiig'd  me  that  I  hoard  them  not, 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  raider  ; 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be, 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 

*  '*  O  !  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  hand, 
W^hose  white  wears  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise ; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise ; 
What  me,  your  minister,  for  you  obeys. 

Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

* "  Lo !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun, 
Or  sister  sanctified,  of  holiest  note ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun. 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote : 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat, 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove, 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

*  "  But  O,  my  sweet !  what  labour  is 't  to  leave 
The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not  strives  ? 
Paling  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive ; 
Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves  ? 
She  that  her  frame  so  to  herself  contrives, 

The  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight. 

And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 
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*"0,  pardon- iriei  in  that  my  boajst  ifcitrueV       ^  •  ' 
The  accident  iwhich  brbug^t  me  to  her  eye,        '     ■ 
Upon  the  momeait  did  her  force  subdue,  '       ' 

And  now  ahffi  wwonki  the  caged  cloister  1  fly ;    f 
Religiiwi»J6re.iputout  religion's  eye:  a:  . 

Not  to  be  teriiptedyisioiiM  she.be  imratir'd,    •    ' 
And  now;  to  tempt  aH  liberty  procured* 
'  "  How  mighty,  then  you.  acei  O,  hear  me  t3ell !. 
The  brokepi  boeioiijQ.that  to  me  belong.        •  '        . 
Have  emptiedi^Uftbeirfotoibaiiiteiii  my  weU,-  ■> 
And  mine  I  poufyoiuoc^an  all-among:     .    ;    .     - 
I  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  strong. 
Must  for  yotir  victory  us  all  congest,  '        . 
As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast.         ' 
' "  My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  nuri,      ' ' 
Who,  discipU^^'d,  ay,  dieted  in  gr^ce,  : 

Believ'd  her  eye§  when  they,  to.  assail  begun, 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
O  most  potential  lovei !  vow,  bond,  nor  space,         ; 
In  thee  hath,  neither  sting,  knot,,  nor  confine. 
For  thouar^  all^  and.all  things  else  a^e  thine,-     , 
*"When  thou  imprQSsest,  what  are  precepts. worth 
Of  stale  example  ?     When  thpu  wilt  inflame,. 
How  coldly . those ,  imp.ediments,  stand  forth 
Of  \v^eakb„  of  filial  fear,  ^w,  kindred,  fame  I    . 
Love's  arms, ate.  peacje,  'gainst  rulcj  'gainst  sen^e,  'gainst 
And  sweetens,  in  the  si|ffei;ing  pangs  it  bears,  .  [shame ; 
The  aloe^  of  all  forces,  shpcks,  and  fears,        j        , 
* "  Now,  all  these  hearts  tJl>at  do  on  mine  depend, 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  thqy  pine. 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend,  , 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  ipine,. 
Lending  soft  audience  to,  my' sweet  design. 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth. '^  :    - 

'  This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount, 
AVhose  sights  till  then  were  levell'd  on  my  face ;     ^  , 
Each  chczk  a  river  running  from  a  fount  . 

With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  apace.. 
O,  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace  I 
Who  glaz'd  with  crystal  gate  the  glowing  roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  encloses. 
III.  2  H  ' 
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'O  father,  what  a  hell  of  iwitchcraft  lies 

In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear ! 

But  with  the  inundatioii  of  the  eyes 

What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wea^r? 

What  breast  so  cg^  that  is  not  warmed  here  ? 

O  cleft  effect  I  cold  modesty^  hot  wiath^ 

Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath  ! 

^  For,  lo  1  his  passion^  bat  an  art  of  cr&ft, 

Even  there  resohr'd  my  reason  into  tears  * 

There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daft^ ; 

Shook  off  my  sober  guards  and  dvil  fears : 

Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears^ 

All  melting ;  though  our  drops  this  diflference  bof^ 

His  poison'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

*  In  him  a  plenitude  6f  subde  matter, 
Applied  to  cauteJs,  all  strange  forms  receives, 
Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water, 

Or  swounding  paleness;  and  he  takes  and  leaves, 
In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives 
To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes, 
Or  to  turn  white,  and  swound  at  tragic  shows ; 

*  That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim, 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame ; 

And,  veird  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would  maim-: 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim ; 
When  he  most  bum'd  in  heart-wish^  luxury. 
He  preach'd  pure  maid,  and  praised  cold  chastity. 

*  Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  covered ; 
That  the  unexperient  gave  the  tempter  place, 
Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hover'd. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'd  ? 
Ah  me  ?  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make 

What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

*  O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye  1 

O,  that  false  fire,  which  in  his  cheek  so  glow'd  ! 
O,  that  forc'd  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly ! 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spungy  lungs  bestow'd ! 
O,  all  that  borrowed  motion  seeming  ow'd, 
Would' yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray 'd. 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  niaid  I '       . 
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When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies, 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutored  youth, 
Unskilful  in  the  world^s  false  forgeries. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 
Although  I  know  my  y;ears  be  past  the  best, 
I  smiling,  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue,  . 
Outfacing  faults  in  love  with  love's  ill  rest 
But  wherefore  says  my  love  that  she  is  young?  . 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old? 
O  !  love's  best  habit  is  a  soothing  tongue. 
And  age,  in  love,  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 
Therefore  I  '11  lie  with  love,  and  love  with  me, 
Since  that  our  faults  in  love  thus  smothered  be. 


Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  sprite  a  woman  colour'd  ill 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Terapteth  my  better  angel  from  my  sid^,    .,       ... 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  deyil, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fair  pride  : 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turned  fiend, 
Suspect  I  may,  but  not  directly  tell ; 
For  being  both  to  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

The  truth  I  shall  npt  know,  but  live  in  d9ubt 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out,  ,  ' 
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III 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  could  not  hold  argument, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee  : 
My  vow  wsafe.darthly,.  thoii  a-beii^etiiy ,4oxe ; 
Thy  grace  being  gained  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is  : 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  that  on  this  earth  dost  shine, 
Exhale  thi§  vapour  vow;  j  in  thee  it  is : 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mjne. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  break  an  oath,  to  win  a. paradise? 

i       '         IV.       '       .        • 
Sweet  Cytherea  sitting  bya  brook  ' 
With  young  Adonis,  lovdy,  fresh,  and  green, 
Did  court  the  lad  with  maily  a  lovely  look, 
Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear ; 
She  show'd  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye;' 
To  win  his  heart,  ^He  touth'd  Mm  here  arid  there : 
Touches  $0  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  Aviant  conceit. 
Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figur'd  proffer. 
The  tender  nibbler  would  mot  touch  the  bait, 
But  smile  ajpd  jest  at  every  gentle  offer :  . 

Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and  toward: 
He  rose  and  ran  away;  ah,  fool  too  froward  ! 

V. 

If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shaill  I  swear  to  love? 
O  !  never  faith  could  hold,  *if  not  t?o  beauty  vow'd  : 
Though  to  myself  forsworn^  to  thee  111  constant  prove; 
Those  thoughts,  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers 

bow*d. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  make  his  book  thine  eyes, 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  Can  comprehend 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice ; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  com- 
mend; n        \ 
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All  ignorant  that  soul  that  3ees  thee  without  wonder, 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that;  I  thy.  parts  admite  : 
Thine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  his  dreadful 

thijnder,    '    \    "  ■  '     .,   _ 
Which  {hot  to  a,nger^beht)  is  music  and  sweet  fire,, 
Celestial, as  thou  art,  'O  !  do  not  love  that  wrongs 
To  sing  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue. 

Scarce  had  th«  ^uh  d*ie4  xpp  thts'  dewy  morn, 
And  iscAi'ce  the  herd  gOm^to  the  hedge  for- shade, 
When  Cytherfea,  all  iniov$  forlorn,  ... 

A  longing  tarriahce  for  Adofiiife  made    -  •■   r<  :  ■■ 
Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 
A  brook  Where  Adoft  us'd  to  cool  his  spleen :      ^ 
Hot  was  the  day;  slie  hotter  that  did  look  '        / 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 
And.stood  stark  naked  on  thebrook's  garefen  brim  j: 
The  syn  look'd  oa  the  world  with  glprioua  eye,  . . 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as, this  queen  on. him  : 

He,  spying  her,  bounced  in  whereas  he  stood : 
*  O  Jove,*  quoth  she,  *  why  wias  riot  I  a  flood  ? '  ^  ^ 

■•    •  ■  vii:.- 

Fair  is  my  love,  but -not  so  fair  as  fickle; 

Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ;  i  > 

Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet^  as  glass  is,'  brittle ;     • ' 

Softer  than  wax,  and  yet  as  iron  rusty : 

A  lily  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  h^r,         ' ' 
None  fairer, 'nor  tidne  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  joined, 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin'd, 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing  ! 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestingis, .    '   ; 

Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestirigs. 

She  bqm'd  with  love^  as  straw  with  fire  flameth ;: 

She  bum'd  out  love^  as  soon  as  straw  out-burdeth ; 

She  framed  the  love,  and  yet  she  foiFd  the  i  framing ; 

She  bade  love  l^st,  and  yet  she  fell  a-turning. 
Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ? , 
Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neithe]^. 
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vm. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
Als  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus*  lute  (the  queen  of  music)  niakes ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  rexnaia. 

IX. 

Fair  was  the  morn  when  the  fair  queen  of  love, 
♦        ♦♦♦*♦♦♦# 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove, 
For  Adonis  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild  ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will. 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds. 
*  Once,'  quoth  she,  *  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar, 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth  ! 
See,  in  my  thigh,'  quoth  she,  *  here  was  the  sore.' 
She  showed  hers  ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one, 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 


Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon  vaded, 

Pluck'd  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in  the  spring  ! 

Bright  orient  pearl,  alack,  too  timely  shaded  ! 

Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  .by  death's  sharp  sting ! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  falls,  through  wind,  before  the  fall  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why  thou  leftist  me  nothing  in^thy  will : 
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And  yet  thou  leftist  me  itDore  than  I  did  cmve; 

For  why  I  craved  nothing  of  tbee  still : 
O  yes, -dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee  j 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

Venus,  with  young  Adonis  ,sitting  by  her, 
Under  a  myrtle  shade,,  began  to  woo  him  : 
She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 
And  as  he  feu  to  her,  so  she  fell  to  him. 

*  Even  thus,'  quoth  she,  *  the  Warlike  god  embraced  me;' 
And  then  she  clipped  Adonis  in  her  arms  : 

*  Even  thus,'  quoth  she,  *the  warlike  god  unlac'd  me,' 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms. 

*  Even  thus,'  quotha  she,  *  he  seizjed  of  my  lips,' 
And.  with  her  lip^  on  his  did  act  the  seizure ; 
And  as  she  fetched  ^breath,  away  he  skips, 

And  would  not  take  her  pieaning,  nor  her  pleaisure. 
Ah  1  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay, 
To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  ran  away  1 

XJJ. 

Crabbed  age  and.  jwauth  cannot  live  together : 
Youth  is  full  of  pleaSancc,  age  is  full  of  care; 
Youth  like  summer  mom,  age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave,  age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport,  age's  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame : 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold,  age  is  weak  and  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee ;  youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young ! 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee  5  O,  sweet  shepherd  !  hie  thee, 

For  methinks  thou  stay'st  tod  long. 

XIII. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good ; 

A  shining  gloss  that  vadeth  suddenly ; 

A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud ; 

A  brittle  glass  that's  broken  presently : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower, 
Lost,  vaded,  brokenj  dead  within  an  hour. 
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And  as  goods  lost  are  sdd.  or  never  jObund^ 

As  vaded  gloss  no  rubbing  wili  re&esh,- 

As  flowers  dead  lie  withered  dnthe  ground. 

As  broken  glass  no  cemeaot  can  redress^ 
So  beauty  blemished  once 's  for  ever  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

XIV. 

Good  night,  good  rest     Ah  !  neither  be  my  share : 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept^  ray  rest  away  ; 
And  dafifd  me  to  a  cabin  bang'd  with  care,  ■. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

*  Farewell,'  quoth  she,  'and.  come  again  to-morrow :' 
Fare  well  I  could  ^ot,  for  I  supp'd  with  socrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  ^mile, 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  nill  T  donstrue  whether  :  ' 
'T  may  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile,' 
'Tmay  be,  again  to  make 'me"  warider  thither : 

*  Wander,'  a  word  for  shadows  Hke  myself. 
As  take  the  pain,  but  canhdt  pluck  the  pelf. 

3tv; 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gaaesto  tfce^t  i 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch  ;  ^  the  morning  rise 
Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idie  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes, 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  ditty, 

And  drives  away  dark  dreaming  night  : 

The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty ; 

Heart  hath  his  hope  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 
Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  raix'd  with  sorrow : 
For  why,  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to-morrow. 

Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon  ; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours ; 
To  spite  me  noW,  each  miniite  seems  a  moon  ; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  siin  to  subeour  flowers  1 

Pack   night,  peep  day;-  good   day,  of  night  now 
borrow : 

Short,  night,  tonight,  and  length  thyself  to-mbrrow. 
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XVI. 

It  was  a  lording^s  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of  three, 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  wfell  might/  be,   ' 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fair'st  that' eye 
could  see, 
Her  fancy  fell  a-turning.  >  .  ^ 

Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with  love  did 

fight, 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant  knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  .alas  I  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel.  /• 

But  one  must  be  refused ;  more  mickle  was  the  pain 
That  nothing  could  be  used  to  turn  them  both  to  gain ; 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded. with 
disdain  : 
Alas,  she  could  not  help  it 

Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the  day, 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away ) 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  jady  gay ; 
For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

XVII. 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day !) 

Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May,  , 

Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 

Playing  in  the  wanton  air  : 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind 

All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 

That  the  lover  (sick  to.  death) 

Wished  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 

'  Air,'  quoth  he,  '  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 

Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so !    .    , . 

But,  alas !  my  hand  hath  sworn 

Ne^er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : .      , 

Vow,  alack  !  for  youth  unmeet : 

Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 

Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear  •  ' 

Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were ; 

And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 

Turning  mortal  for  thy  love.'        r^'      '\ 
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XVIII. 

My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not, 
My  rams  speed  not^ 

All  is  amiss : 
Love 's  denying, 
Faith 's  defying, 
Heart  *s  renying, 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot, 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love, 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss  : 

O  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame  S 
For  now  I  see 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remaia 

In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me, 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding, 
All  help  needing, 
O  cruel  speeding ! 

Fraughted  with  gall 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal, 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog,  that  wont  to  have  play'd 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid ; 
My  sighs  so  deep 
Procure  to  weep, 

In  howling  wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground, 

Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  tnen  in  bloody  fight ! 

Clear  wells  spring  not, 
Sweet  birds  sing  not, 
Green  plants  bring  aot 

Forth  their  dyo .;  ^        i 
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Herds  stand  weq)ing, 
Flocks  all  sleeping, 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully : 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains, 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled, 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  Love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass. 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan : 
Poor  Corydon 
Must  live  alone, 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

XIX. 

Whenos  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame, 
And  staird  the  deer  that  thou  shouldst  strike, 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 
As  well  as  fancy,  partial  wight : 

Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head, 

Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk, 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell ; 
A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt : 

But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well, 

And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell. 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent, 
Her  cloudy  looks  will  clear  ere  night ; 
And  then  too  late  she  will  repent    ' 
That  thus  dissembled  her  delight ; 

And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day, 

That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength, 

And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 

Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length. 

When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say, 
*  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men. 
In  faith,  you  had  not  had  it  then.'   ^       i 
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And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy*  ways  t 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chiefly « there 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise,- 
By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear  :  :  • 

The  strongest  caistlc^  tower,  and  town, 
The  golden  bullet- beats  it  dawn. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trusty 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble  true ; .  ,  , 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust. 
Press  never  thou  to  choose  anew. 

When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back-    . 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show, 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  offc^ 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand'  for  nought  ? 

Think,  women  love  to  match  with  men 
And  not  to  live  SQ  like  a  saint :        .       , 
Here  is  no  heaven ;  they  holy  then 
Begin  when  a^e  4oth,them  att;aint    . 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed, 
One  woman  would  ^.nother  wed. 

But,  soft !  enough, — too  much,  I  fear; 
For  if  my  mistress  hear  my  song, 
She  will  not  stick  to  ring  my  ear,    • 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 
Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said. 
To  hear  her  secrets  so.  bewray'd. 

■  xx.  '  .       ..     •    : 

Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasutes  proVe 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields. 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yields^ 

There  will  w^  sit  upon  the  r6cks, 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  tTieir  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madHgals.     _     ' 
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There  will  .1  make  thee  a  bed  of  roses^ 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  artd  a  Idrtle 
Embroid^'d-  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle.' 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  theie  moy^ 
Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  love, 

love's  answer* 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  yoong, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty,  pleasures  might  me  move, 
To  live  with  tnee  and  be  thy  love. 

XXI, 

'  As  it  fell  upon  a  day 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting' in  a  pieasant  shade  . 

Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made, 

Beasts  did  leap  and  birds  did  sing. 

Trees  did  grow  and  plants  did  spring ; 

Everything  did  banish  moan, 
•Save  the  nightingale. alone;  . 

She,  poor  bird,  as  ail  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up- till  a  thorn. 

And  there  sung  the  dolefulFst  ditty, 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity* 

*  Fie,  fie,  fie  !  ^  now  would  she  cry ; 

*  Tereu,  Tereu  1 '  by-and-by  \ 
That  to  hear  her  so  compkin. 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain ; 
For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah !  thought  I,  thou  mourn'st  in  vain, 
None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  : 
Senseless  trees  they  cannot  hear  thee, 
Ruthless  beasts  they  will  not  cheer  thee. 
King  Pandion,  he  is  dead, 
All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead. 
All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 
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Even  so,  poor  6ird,  like  tfaee, 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 
Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smilld, 
Thou  and  I  wete  both  heguird : 
Every  one  that  flatters  thee 
Is  no  friend  in  misery. 
Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 
Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find  : 
Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 
Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  ^ 
But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant. 
No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 
If  that  one  be  prodigal, 
Bountiful  they  will  him  call, 
And  with  such  like  flattering, 
*  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice,    - 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 
If  to  women  he  be  bent, 
They  have  him  at  commandement  r 
But  if  Fortune  once  do  frown, 
Then,  farewell  his  great  renown ; 
They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 
Use  his  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need : 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep  ; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep  : 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 
He  with  thee  does  bear  a  part:.  . 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe 
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